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Art.  I.  Phiissopliicai  Eissnj/s.  By  DuRald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.  S. 
£d.  Emeritus  Professur  of  Moral  Pliilosopiiy  in  [lie  UDiversitjr 
of  Ediiibiirvh,  &,c.  Sec.  4tD.  pp.  ^go.  Edinburgh,  Constable. 
Loudon,  Ciid<;n  aud  Daviex,  aud  John  Murray.     1810. 

A  MONG  the  {>hilo8ophers  of  the  present  day,  we  could  not 
■^^  easily  mention  a  more  justly  respected  itaine  than  that  of  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us.  His  treatise  on  the  Fhilosopkif 
of  the  Miitd,  which  has  been  long  before  the  public,  must 
ever  give  him  a  high  rank  among  those  who  have  followed  Locke 
in  the  track  of  gonuiue  uietaphysical  inquiry.  Some  of  his  prede- 
ce«m>rs  in  this  walk  may  have  displayed  a  more  subtle  und  adveiitu- 
rotis  genius,  but  in  the  solid  atlribmes  of  the  philosophical  character 
lie  is  surpassed  by  none;  while  be  holds  an  indisputable  pre-emi- 
BCDce  in  die  art  of  recommending  and  embellishing  his  subject  by 
the  most  expanded  and  attractive  vie\As  of  its  dignity  aud  impor- 
tance. As  a  Lecliirer,  he  has  been  long  regarded  as  the  chief  or- 
nament of  a  miiversity,  not  a  little  celebrated  fur  the  eminence  of 
its  professors ;  but  he  has  lately,  we  understand,  though  still  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  retired  from  the  academical  chair,  in  order  to  dedi- 
cate himself  w  ithout  iulcriu|itiua  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 


n 


The  interest  of  tlie  public  iu  that  important  branch  of  philoso- 
phy M'hich  Mr.  Slc>vaJ't  bus  so  much  illustrated  and  adorned  has 
been,  we  thiuk,  for  some  time,  greutly  on  the  waue.  All  labour  of 
the  intellectual  kind,  which  is  not  given  to  politics  or  polite  litera- 
ture, is  wholly  engrossed  by  the  more  brilliant  and  profitable  pur- 
suits of  i>hysical  science.  The  study  of  the  mind  seems  to  be  no 
longer  thought  in  any  degree  necessary  to  llie  formatiou  of  the  phi- 
losophical chm-ucter,  or  to  alTord  any  conclusions  of  much  interest 
or  importance.  We  confess,  that  our  opiuion  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent ;  and,  willioul  wishing  to  (lerogate  from  the  claims  of  the 
otlier  sciences,  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  philosophy  of  tlie 
Biiod  is  an  object  of  paramount  utility ;  for  it  is  intimately  and 
ewentiall)'  connected  with  ahiiost  every  other  branch  ot  knowledge, 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XI.  A  and 
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and  M  ith  all  ihc  nobler  concern*  of  kiiman  life.  If  ihis  view  of  it 
be  j'i>l,  as  wc  shall  afteni«'ard>  eDdea\'*ur  to  thow,  it  must  follow 
that  this  ^ixidy  cannot  be  neglected  wiihoui  mutt-rial  injun'  to  ihe 
^'nernl  svstem  of  human  kno\\le«lce,  and  the  means  of  humao 
improvement.  We  are  therefore  disp'^^ed  to  set  a  high  value 
upon  Mr.  Stewart's  perM'^erins  aiid  j>owrruil  etforls  for  its 
advancement;  and  ob-er\e  Mith  -insrular  *ati>taclinn,  the  in- 
timation witli  which  he  closes  the  \'»lume  before  u<.  that  he 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  resume  and  complete  his  unfinished 
analysis,  of  tlie  intellectual  po\%ers  and  capacities.  The  work 
with  which  he  has  in  the  mean  time  fa^'^ured  the  public,  ^ill  be 
found  in  ever>-  respect  correspondent  to  his  fame.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  essavs,  all  upon  subjects  connected  witli  the  philosophy  ol 
the  mind.  It  commences  with  a  lone  pnliminar}  discount  in  ex- 
planation of  tlie  nature  and  in  vindicati-ni  of  the  utility  of  that 
philosophy;  and  is  then  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  contoin- 
injr  a  serici  of  essays.  In  the  tir>t  series,  the  autlior  examines 
in  the  first  place  Locke's  theory  of  the  oriiiin  of  ideas,  and  then 
points  out,  in  separate  essays,  the  errors  to  which  that  theory  has 
j::iven  ri<e  in  various  metaphysical  sy?teni>,  both  of  this  country 
and  of  I'Vancc.  In  ihr  second  >cries,  he  i>  occupied  ^xilh  subjects 
of  a  more  brilliant  and  interesting  nature,  — tliose  of  beauty,  subli- 
mitv,  and  ta>te. 

We  propose,  on  accoimt  of  their  sii|Hrior  importance,  to  enter 
at  some  lrn«^th  into  the  con>ideralion  of  the  points  discussed  in  the 
preliminary  dissertation;  and  we  heszin  by  oliscrvinu.  that  the  phi- 
losophy oi  the  mind  i<$  not  a  little  injun  d  in  the  public  opinion 
from  its  common  desi*rnatiiui  by  the  word  jnit'ipft/z-nw — a  word 
equally  applied  to  the  npulsive  and  vi'.ionarj'  speculations  of  the 
schoolmen.  In  the  ancient  systems  of  Greece,  the  philosophy  of 
tlie  mind  was  classed  among  the  branches  <»f  physical  >cicnce  ;  and 
as  the  laws  of  mind  are  as  much  parts  of  tht-  ^ieneral  system  of 
nature  as  those  of  matter,  this  classification  was  evidentlv  correct. 
l>ut  in  after-times,  it  came  \o  be  considtMeil  as  a  branch  of  meta- 
physics, and  to  be  classed  with  the  useless  sciences  connuonly  in- 
clude<!  under  the  same  name,  in  consequence  of  its  formiirjj  a  part 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  those  fourteen  books  «»f  Arist(»lli's  works, 
which  their  editor,  Andronicus  of  Rlu>de«,  cliose  \o  distinguish  by 
the  words  Ta  /ttera  ra  ^vcrixa.  Amo'.in  the  school 'uen,  the  science  of 
mind  was  studied  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  frivolous  sciences  with 
which  it  was  thus  fortuitously  classed ;  but  now,  after  llu*  improve- 
ment9  which  it  has  received  from  those  w  h(»  have  ])rosecuted  it  upon 
the  plan  of  induction  recommended  by  Bacon,  it  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  havinv  any  affinity  with  ontolo^v,  and  its  kindred  ab- 
turdities.    Tb«  inductive  science  of  mind  indeed  dili'ers  from  the 

inductive 
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Bsductive  science  of  matter  only  in  ils  subject  and  imlriimeats ; 
Vdwy  are  both  essentiallyfounded  upon  fact,  and  as  the  object  i>{ 
■Sbe  laller  is  to  iin-estigate  the  general  laws  that  regulate  the  ina- 
■Iferial  phenomena  uhich  we  perceive,  so  the  object  of  the  former 
nl  to  investigate  the  general  laws  that  regulate  llie  phenomena  ol' 
BiUiich  we  are  conscious. 

B  "  From  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  philosophy  of  the  tntnd,  it  fol- 
H0WS  that  all  speculations  regarding  the  causes  or  mechimism  by  which  •' 

vibe  intellectual  phenomena  are  supposed  to  be  produced,  lie  beyond 
Bh  legitimate  province.  They  belong  to  the  region  of  conjecture,  and 
■abt  to  that  of  inductive  philosophy.  Our  propositions  r^arding 
Ftte  laws  of  thought  may  be  verified  by  an  appeal  to  experience ;  but 
DO  proposition  regarding  tlie  essence  of  the  thinking  principle  is 
capable  of  being  examined  by  any  such  test;  and  it  is  therefore 
improper  and  unphilosophiral  to  commix  and  confound  these  two 
very  different  classes  of  propositions  under  a  common  name.  It  is 
the  great  aim  of  the  physiologico-metaphysical  theories,  so  much  in 
fasluon  in  the  present  day,  to  explain  how  our  different  mental 
operations  are  produced  by  means  of  vibrations,  and  other  changes 
iu  the  state  of  the  sensorium:  but  in  truth,  these  speculations 
are  exceedingly  visionary,  and  at  an'y  rate  it  is  quite  clear  iliat  as 
they  have  neither  llie  same  objects  nor  the  same  evidettce,  so 
neither  ought  they  to  pass  under  tliu  same  name  with  concluMons 
founded  upon  coiiscioiuness.  We  admire  the  philosophy  and  the  .  J 
spirit  of  the  following  passage.  _    '      I 

'  For  my  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say  that  I  cotiiiider  the  physioto<,  1 

peal  probtcRi  in  ([uestion,  as  one  of  those  which  arc  tikety  to  runiaia  I 

for  ever  BTOong  the  arcana  of  naiure  J  nor  am  I  afraid  of  being  contrs-  .    1 

dieted  by  any  competent  and  candid  judge,  how  sanguine  sitever  may  I 

he  his  hopes  concerning  the  proaress  of  future  discovery,  when  I  assert.  ] 

that  h  has  hitherto  eluded  completely  all  the  efforts  which'have  been  ' 

madetowurds  its  solution.  As  to  the  metaphysical  romances  above  alluded 
lo,  ihey  appear  to  me.  after  all  tht:  su|iporl  and  illustration  which  ihey  I 

have  received  from  the  ingenuity  of  Hartley,  of  Priestly,  and  of  Uor- 
uiin,  to  be  equally  unscientilic  in  the  design,  and  uninierestiug  in  the 
fxecution;  desiliuie,  at  once,  of  the  sober  charms  of  truth,  and  of 
those  imposing  attractions  which  fancy,  when  united  to  laiste,  can  lend 
lo  fiction.  In  consequence  of  the  unbounded  praise  which  I  Lava 
heard  bestowed  upon  them,  I  have  repeatedly  begun  the  study  of  thcna 
mew,  suspecting  that  I  might  be  under  the  influence  of  some  lateilt . 
tnd  undue  prejudice  against  this  new  mode  of  philoiophi^ing,  so  much 
in  vogue  at  present  in  England  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  strong  predi- 
lection which  I  have  always  felt  for  such  pursuits,  my  laliour  has  uni- 
formly ended  in  a  sentiment  of  regret,  at  the  lime  and  attention  which 
I  had  misemployed  in  so  hopeless  and  so  ungrateful  a  task.' — Prel. 
"     ttUp.4. 
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To  all  the  theories  which  attempt  to  materialize  the  mind,  there  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  one  decisive  objection — that  they  arc  tin- 
philosophical  and  nugatory.  Their  object  is  to  show  that  the  quali- 
ties we  call  mental,  belong  to  the  same  substance  which  upholds  those 
we  call  material.  But  wc  know  absolutely  nothing  of  this  substance 
but  by  its  qualities,  which  are  essentially  diflferent  from  the  mental ; 
and  therefore  when  it  is  said  that  these  two  classes  of  qualities  be- 
long to  the  same  substance,  the  proposition  b  not  oidy  purely  hy- 
pothetical, but  one  which  makes  it  just  as  proper  to  say  that  matter 
18  spiritual  as  that  mind  is  material.  The  hne  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  legitimate  science  of  mind,  and  those  spurious  kinds  of 
it  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

*  The  circumstance  which  peculiarly   characterizes  the  inductive  • 
science  of  the  mind  is,  that  it  professes  to  abstain  from  all  speculations 
concerning  its  nature  and  essence;  conftning  the  attention  entirely  to 
phenomena,  which  every  individual  has  it  in  his  power  to  examine  for 
himself,  who  chooses  to  exercise  the  powers  of  his  understanding.     In 
this  respect,  it  differs  equally  in  its  scope  from  the  pneumatological  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and  the  possibility  or  theimpos- 
iibility  of  its  bearing  any  relation  to  space  or  to  time,  which  so  long 
gave  employment  to  the   subtility  of  the  schoolmen; — and  from  the 
physiological  hypotheses  which  have  made  so  much  noise  at  a  later 
period,  concerning  the  mechanical  causes  on  which  its  operations  de- 
pend.    Compared  with  the  first,  it  differs,  as  the  inquiries  of  Galileo 
concerning  the  laws  of  moving  bodies  differ  from  the  disputes  of  the 
ancient  sophists  concernin<T  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  motion. 
Compared  with  the  other,  the  difference  is  analogous  to  what  exists  be- 
tween the  conclusions  of  Newton  about  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  his 
^^erjf  concerning  the  invisible  ether,  of  which  he  supposed  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  effect/ — Prcl.  Dissert,  p.  9. 

In  prosecuting  these  remarks  upon  the  tlieories  of  Flartley  and 
his  followers,  Mr.  Stewart  takes  occasion  to  show,  tliat  their  at- 
tempt to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  by  the  single  prin- 
ciple of  association^  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
rules  of  inductive  philosophy.  It  forms  a  complete  coanterpaii,  he 
justly  observes,  to  the  extravagant  pursuits  of  the  alchemists.  All  the 
sciences,  indeed,  have  had  their  alchemists,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  reduce  all  phenomena  to  one  primary  element  or  principle.  To  an 
alchemist,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  would 
only  have  afforded  a  subject  of  ridicule ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  me- 
taphysical alchemist  of  the  Hartleian  school  treats  with  ridicule  every 
system  which  admits  of  more  than  one  explanatory  principle  of  the 
mental  phenomena.  But  what  are  the  steps  by  which  the  Hartleian 
theory  has  attained  to  this  boasted  simplicity  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
easy  than  to  make  discoveries  upon  the  plan  of  its  author.  His  ge-. 
neralizations  are  purely  verbal;  Merivmg/  as  Mr.  Stewart  con* 

clusively 
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uively  observes,  '  whatever  speciousness  they  may  possess,  from 
*e  unprecedented  lulilude  given  to  the  meaning  of  common  terms. 
After  telling  us,  for  example,  thai  "  all  our  internal  feelings,  except- 
ing our  sensations,  may  be  called  ideui,"  and  giving  to  the  word 
aavjcialion  a  currespoiiding  vagueness  in  its  import,  he  seems  to 
Iwve  flattered  himself  thai  he  had  resulred  into  one  single  law,  all 
s  phenomena,  boili  intellectual  and  mornt.  of  the  human 
md,"     When  it  is  once  determined  to  call  everv  thing  of  tililch 
B  are  conscious,  an  idea,  and  evcri,-  kind  of  coiinexion  among  our 
gilts,  an  aaociation,  what  difticuUy  is  there  in  showing  ibat  all 
e  plienomeua  of  mind  are  ca»;s  of  the  association  of  ideas  }  '  But 
Mt  advantage/ continues  Mr.  Slewail,  '  do  we  reap  from  this  pre- 
ided  discovery^ — a  discovery  necessarily  invulved  in  the  arbitrary 
Anitimis  with  which  the  author  sets  out?  Its  only  effect  is,  by 
rveriiiig  ordinary  language  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  science, 
lich  depends  more  than  any  other,  for  its  improvement,  on  ihs 
e  of  precise  and  definite  expressions.' 
I  CoiidiUac,  a  greater  philosopher  than  Hartley,  furnishes,  w» 
^y  observe,  another  striking  instance  of  this  arbitrary  sort  of  gene- 
Uizaliou  in  his  attempt  to  shew  that  all  llie  faculties  and  operations 
^'tbe  mind,  arc  in  teMHy  oaly  sensaiions  traris/ormetl.    All  the  just 
■tinclionsof  words  and  things  are  here  clearly  sacriiiced  to  a  passion 
r  generalization.     This  is  indeed  the  rock  upon  which  ingenious 
~s  are  most  apt  to  split.     Rut  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  if 
inpbilosophical,  unnecessarily  to  multiply  ultimate  principles, 
t  it  M  no  less  unphilusophical  prematurely  to  generalize.     It  is 
e  business  of  the  metaphysician  to  endeavour,  by  a  refined  ana- 
ms,  to  discover  the  primary  principles  of  our  intellectual  nature  ; 
I  he  ought  to  take  care  that  his  advances  have  the  sanction  of  the 
ntioua  maxims  of  inductive  philof^ophy.     Mr.  Stewart,  therefore, 
a  die  language  of  a  true  philosopher  when  he  expresses  his  de- 
linaiiou  *  rather  to  subject  himself  to  ridicule  for  the  timidity  of 
I  researches,  than  not  to  follow   the   footsteps  of  those  faithful 
terpreters  of  nature,  who,  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  conjec- 
i)  sagacity,  aspire  to  nothing  higher,  than  to  rise  slowly  from 
kular  facts  to  general  laws," 

""  e  philosophy  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  in»- 
roving  upon  former  advances,  must  share  at  least  some  degree  of 
lat  estimation  whirh  ihe  other  sciences  enjoy.  But  we  ate  lold, 
J  some  persons,  that  when  the  pretensiims  of  ihib  boasted  plulo- 
iphy  are  sifted  to  liie  bottom,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  incapable 
*  ■  !  any  substantial  adtlttions  either  to  our  knowledge  or  to 
r  power.  To  counteract  these  dcpretiatory  views,  is  the  niiuu 
ject  of  Mr.  Stewart  m  his  prclimiruiry  dissertation.  He  rishlly 
wges  that  his  favourite  science  has  much  at  issue  in  such  an  invcs- 
A  S  tigatioiu 
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The  artirlo  t«)  which  Mr.  St.\'ar:  luro  p^r?iiularly  refers, 
is  the  revit'M  of  the  i-\rrli«.nt  arc  u!nt  whith  hr  some  }eara 
av;o  |)iil)li>h('d  of  the  Life  anci  Wiiiinars  of  Dr.  Reiti.  In  his 
Mirvry  of  ilio  scopo  anci  spirit  of  that  iireat  phil  isophrr*  wriuDgs, 
he  insistf-ci  a  jrood  drai  upon  ihe  ceticrai  an  iIo^n  hnuetn  the  indue* 
live  science  of  mind,  anil  the  imliioiive  '•cieni.i  *A  matter;  main- 
taining that  the  same  rules  nf  phil«v<«^pbi^ina  *.\tr»'  equal I\  applU 
c.ibhr,  and  equally  promi^rd  adv:inrem».nr  to  hrnh.  In  the  article 
alluded  to,  it  was  on  the  other  Kand  argued,  thjt  iiuhiction  can  only 
he  applif  d  to  the  study  of  ihe  miud  in  the  \\\\\  «)f  ohitt^nativn^ — 
that  observation  without  experiment  nevrr  incrt-a^cs  our  p  "r^'er,— 
and  that  a/f  that  the  ob.sfT\er  of  mind  ran  do,  is  merely  to  cla>sify 
and  give  names  to  phenomena  perfectly  fiotoriouy  to  all  mankind. 
Mr.  Stewart  here  i^iitjcly  conirovc  rts  all  those  positions,  and  \in- 
dicatejis  the  claims  of  the  phiiosophy  of  the  mind  to  increase  br>th 
our  knowledge  ami  our  power,  in  terms  to  nhich  all  mitst  allow 

the 
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Ihe  prmise  of  uncommon  eloquence ;  but  the  vindication  would,  we 
^uJt,  bave  been  more  complete,  had  he  illuatraled,_with  greater 

Eeciaion,  the  nature  aud  results  of  intelleciual  analysis,  and  deve- 
ped  more  fully  the  relations  which  connect  this  scieuce  v.ith  the 
■ffther  branches  of  our  Lnowledge.  His  reply,  however,  is,  upon 
'■tile  whole,  powerful  and  conclusive;  and  as  it  necessarily  calU 
4ipon  us  to  advert  to  the  arguments  of  liis  antagonist,  we  think  it 
Tight  once  for  all  to  state,  that  we  greatly  admire  tlie  acuteness 
^d  ferliiily  of  thought  with  ^^hich  tliey  are  supported,  and  regret 
that  such  rare  talents  for  metaphysical  speculation  should  be  em- 
^oyed  (a  underrate  the  importance  of  metaphysical  science, 
t  Tlie  position  which  this  writer  so  conlidently  maintains,  '  that 
.^e  metaphysical  enquirer  cau  disclose  nothing  of  which  all  his 
ufHipils  were  not  previously  aware,'  appears  to  us,  we  must  say, 
4o  be  nolhiDg  less  than  absurd ;  and  has  led  the  critic  into  incon- 
>^lencies  which  all  his  ingenuity  has  not  been  able  to  veil.  Tlie 
•epithets  of  '  imporlunC  and  '  vn/ual/lc,'  so  liberally  bL■slo^^ed 
Upon  the  speculations  of  Mr,  Stewart,  would  come  very  well  from 
■twriter  who  admitted  the  usefulness  of  meta[^ysical  inquiry  ;  but 
flK  profess  ourselves  uuable  to  discover  bow  they  can  he  made  to 
^ly  with  ail  argument  intended  to  prove  that  all  idesis  of  nielaphy- 
~-al  utility  are  visionary,  and  that  mankind  would  have  lost  no- 
ng  though  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  had  never  e\isted.  Nei- 
^r  do  we  »ee  how  any  one  can  talk  of  Locke  as  worthy  of  being 
iked  with  Newton,  who  wishes  to  make  us  believe  that  this 
:at  metaphysician  could  only  draw  the  attention  of  mankind  to 
icJusions  just  about  as  notorious  as  these, — '  that  each  of  iis  has 
I  fillers  and  ten  toes,  and  a  certain  number  of  teeth,  distinguihli- 
lUe  into  masticators  and  incisors !'  How,  again,  can  any  science 
%e  remarkable  for  '  profundity,'  all  the  trudis  of  wliich  are  said  to 
T»e  just  as  much  known  to  the  clown  as  to  the  philosopher?  Or 
what  can  there  be  to  '  gr.itify  and  exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring  ni- 
riotitif,'  where  discoveries  are  '  obvious  and  easy  to  such  humble 
Jik))^  of  intellectual  resowce  as  horse-jockies  aud  bear-dancers  !' 
3ut,  leaving  these  incongruities  and  witticisms,  we  proceed  to 
larit,  that  llie  metaphysical  disputes  which  obtain  among  man- 
1,  would  be  utterly  unaccountable,  were  it  true,  as  die  Reviewer 
aina,  that  all  men  have  equal  knowledge  of  all  the  operation) 
:ir  minds.  Without  going  back  to  those  dark  and  unscientific 
when  fiilse  metaphysics  coustitnted 

'  The  schoolman's  glory  and  the  churchman's  boast,' 
I   would   b^  to    be  informed,  how  the  most  enlightened  men 
Uie,  at  this  day,  to  be  divided  in  opinion  regarding  intellectual 
■CDomeiui,  3£  to  which,  upon  this  principle,  every  pcrsou  knows 
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all  that  it  is  possible  to  know  ?  How  coiild  any  opinion  abont  the 
mi  mi  be  shown  to  be  erroueouy,  it'  the  kiiowlec^e  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  u  of  the  same  kind  in  a///     If  we  all  know,  ab- 
ariltitely,  e\ery  thin^  that  can  be  known  about  the  laws  which  re- 
git la  ti:  our  intflltTtual  o|H*niticius,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  e\'er 
any  hfrsitatif  m,  or  any  dift'crcnre  of  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  for  example — or,  as  to  the principtf  upon  which 
we  approve  and  disapprove  in  matters  of  morality — or,  as  to  tlie 
orifrin  and  c  ha  meter  of  our  passions  and  aflixtions:     lliere  could 
evidently  he  no  diriicully  or  ditfrrence  a<  to  these  or  any  other 
fpie.stioiiH  rc^rarding  our  intellectual  constitution,  if  all  tlie  connec- 
tions and  law.i  of  mental  operation, —if  the  genesis  of  all  our  ideas 
and  fcelingH,  were;  eciually  and  perfectly  known  to  ever\  one.     We 
may  hen:  obst'ivc-,  that  tlie  disputes  and  uncertainties  to  which  we 
have  alJudi'd,  give  no  ground  to  the  opinion  vhich  we  often  hear 
from  tlir:  HU|Nrficial,  that  there  is  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  science 
<if  the  mind, — that  all  its  principles  are  unsetthd, — and  that  there 
JM  no  hopr  r»f  farther  ii^lit.    'Ilie  uncertainties  which  still  hangover 
fioirif*  f»f  itM  priiiripleN  afford  indeed  a  proof  that  we  have  still  some- 
thin*^  to  disttnrr^  and  llit  refore  a  proof  that  the  Reviewer's  asser- 
tion \%  wliolly  imfoimdfil ;  but  no  proof  whatever  that  we  shall 
rievf  r  Mttuiu  to  n  Htate  of  );reater  knowledge  and  certainty.     Mauy 
rrrori,  by  %ihir|i  the  pro<rrf'.*i:4  of  this  science  was  long  impeded, 
havr  :it  jfii^tli  (li«4itppr:ir<-d,   and  many  points,  long  contested,  have 
hrf  n  hri;ii|y  H«ii|«>f|  tiy  niortr  enlightened  hiquirics.     Ilierc  is,  there- 
fr*M-,  rvfiy  iismfm  to  ronrlude,  that  by  persevering  in  the  proper 
roaij   ffl  inv«  Hiiiriition,  fartlwr  advances  will  yet  be  made,  and  the 
doifiiini  of  uiiM'it:iiiily  more  and  more  narrowed,     ^i  homitfes  per 
iantfi   niifinnim  npnlifi  xiain  vvrain  itnemendi  et  coleiidi  st-feniias 
trnu/^K'-fiff  nvt  la  mm  ultrriiiH  pro*frcdi  jH)tiiis.scnty  audax  prociil' 
da  ft  lit  li   ti'ffirraria  f'nrrt  opinio,  posse   rem  in  uilerias  prorehi, 
iUttod  i.i  in  I  la  #/«//  erratum  nit,  attftie  hominnm  opera  in  iis  con^ 
nampla,  ni  nailnm  ainiimi  oportebat ;  ,sefptitar  ex  eo,  wo/i  //i  rebus 
iintt  di/bmf/ati'tn  0///7,  t/utr  jtolcstatis  Nostra  ntfti  su9it ;  sed  iniei^ 
Iriiu  InininHO,  tja*t/ue  ana  et  applivatioui  \  qua:  res  rcmedium  et 
intdii taaat  mtm/pit.* 

'f  Ih-  yt*  it\  fif;;iiiiii-iil  of  tli>'  Iteiirwrr  in,  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
|»o»r  riiiiiikiiid  I  iin  have  any  tliiii*;  new  in  Irani  about  phenomena 
oi  whjf  h  ull  have  hi  ru  foit%noim.  W  v  are  all  equally  conscious  of 
all  oiif  jiifi  Jji-Miiaj  op«-ration4;  and,  therefore,  to  talk  of  dip' 
coLi-rn'^i  wiiliMi  (III*  hphf-ir  ol  roiiscifiusiicM  in  an  abuse  of  words. 
It  i«  iJiion  tiiiii  (jrioiiii(l  hr  <  oiicliidfn  that  the  philosopher  cannot  tell 
even  ihi^  elowfi  any  fart  about  liin  iiitrrnal  constitution  of  which  he 
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I  aware  before.  We  all  arrive,  says  he,  '  at  a  perfeet 
totvledge  uj'  our  minds,  as  wi-  do  of  oar  native  parish,  w.i(Aou/ 
'mudi/  or  exeFfioii.'  What  a  striking  contrast  between  this  opiuion 
.•ltd  that  of  Mr.  Hume!  '  Tu  hupn,'  saysihis  peoe  Ira  ting  writer, 
■^  that  we  shall  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  without  pains, 

*  while  the  greatest  geniuses  have  failed  with  the  utmost  pains,  must 

*  certainly  be  esteemed  sufficiently  vain  and  presumptuous.'  They, 
indeed,  who  have  ventured  to  look  closely  into  their  minds,  with  a 
■Tien  to  any  disputed  metaph3-sical  principle,  or  who  recollect  what 

Ims  been  said  by^ill  the  greatest  philosophers,  of  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty atleuding  the  scrutiny  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  and 
the  very  opposite  judgments  which  have  been  delivered  in  regard 
.■to  them, — such  persons  will  be  not  a  little  staiiled,  wc  should  think, 
■to  be  told  that,  afler  all,  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
minds,  aiid  that  too  independent  of  all  study  or  exertion  ! 

We  are  not  at  all  interested  to  dtlermiiie  whether  or  not  the 
Word  diicovtri/,  when  used  with  strict  propriety,  can  be  applied  to 
fl^e  conclusions  of  the  metaphysician  regarding  the  laws  of  mind. 
'If  the  intellectual  philosopher  is  not  to  be  ranked  a^  a  discoverer, 
•fcecaase  all  the  facts  with  which  his  science  is  convert^ant  have  al- 
-way^  existed  in  our  consciousness,  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  verbal 
criticism  ;  and  dues  not  at  all  affect  the  proposition  that  our  know< 
^edge  of  the  laws  to  which  these  facts  belong  is  capable  of  being 
Wi^tantislly  encreased  by  metaphysical  innuiiy.  It  is  true,  that 
we  are  all  equally  conscious  of  all  the  intellectual  functions ;  but 
fa  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  our  actual  knowledge  of  them 
tt  equal  and  perfect.  Were  that  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible, 
•s  we  have  already  shown,  to  accoimt  fur  the  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions of  metaphysical  science.  Coiiscioiisiieis  is  merely  that 
invo/untary  and  momeiitari/  perception  which  the  mind  has  of  any 
frexnt  tliought  or  feeling.  Its  fugitive  intimations  leave  no  traces 
whatever  in  the  memory,  and  only  become  subservient  to  our  know- 
^eo^e  of  (be  taws  which  regulate  the  intellectual  phenomena,  in  so 
Su  as  they  are  made  the  objects  of  careful  and  continued  rcfieiion. 
It  ia  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  and  complexity  of  this  operation, 
and  the  fugitive  and  subtle  nature  of  its  objects,  that  there  is  so 
aiiKb  uncertainty  and  cnntr.idictton  in  our  metaphysical  opinions, 
fieflexioii  involves  the  deliber;ite  exercise  of  attention,  recollection, 
and  comparison  ; — processes  to  which  ihe  bulk  of  mankind  ne^e^ 
think  of  subjecting  their  thoughts,  but  to  which  it  is  necessary  ha- 
bitually and  methodically  to  subject  them,  in  order  lo  arrive  at  an 
Bcciirale  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.  It  i*  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  discover  die  latent  relations  and  dependencies  of  its 
Various  phenomena ;  and  every  unnoticed  relation  which  reflexion 
enables  us  to  perceive^  forms  a  real  addition  to  our  iutellcctual  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge.  If,  then,  careful  and  methodical  attentioo  to,  and  comparison 
of  the  phenomena  of  thought  be  necessaiy  to  a  thorough  uuden^tand- 
ing  of  their  laws,  it  must  surely  be  altogether  absurd  to  maiotaia 
that  we  arrive  at  ^  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  minds  as  we  do  of  our 
*  native  parish,  widiout  study  or  exertion.'  If  that  momentary  per> 
ceptiou  of  our  pre^ent  thoughts  which  constitutes  con>ciousuess  be 
of  no  avail  towards  this  kno^  ledge,  without  reflexion  and  compa- 
rison, it  follows  that  our  knowlcdjge  must  be  in  some  proporiioa  to 
the  care  and  abihty  with  which  these  difficult  processes  are  per- 
formed. 

All  our  intellectual  operations  and  feelii^  include  or  are  con- 
nected with  a  complication  of  ideas  and  circumstancea ;  and  it  i$ 
only  by  carefully  analyzing  tliese  by  means  of  reflexion,  that  the 
nature  and  laws  of  any  operation  or  feelii^  can  be  fiilly  understood. 
Of  the  nature  and  results  of  this  kind  of  analysis,  the  Reviewer 
appears  to  have  conceived  very  indistinct  and  inadequate  notions. 
He  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  equivalent  to  analysis  in  any  process 
which  we  can  apply  to  the  mind,  because  there  is  no  process  which 
enables  tis  to  subject  its  powers  and  qualities  to  actual  decomposi- 
tion.    But,  though  we  cannot  decompose  the  mind  itself,  or  ita 
primary  functions,  we  have  singly  full  scope  for  aiudysis  in  un- 
ravelling the  various  and  complicated  phenomena  which  they  pro»- 
duce ;  and  in  tracing  and  developing  the  various  ideas  and  circtun- 
•tances  which  combine  in,   or  are  connected  with  oiur  different 
operations  and  feelings.     In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  detect 
ideas,  and  connections  of  mental  operation,  wholly  unsuspected 
by  those  who  have  not  been  instructed  by  metaphysical  analysis. 
'  That  by  such  processes'  (to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  of  the 
greatest  metaphysical  acumen)  '  we  perform  in  mind  an  office  simi- 
lar, in  effect,  to  that  of  the  chemist  in  external  matter,  is  scarcely 
perceived  by  tis ;  becatise  the  frequent  use  of  material  solvents, 
with  the  vivid  and  well  marked  changes  which  they  present  to  our 
organs  of  sense,  tends  to  induce  the  belief,  that  where  stKrh  sol- 
vents are  not  employed  there  is  no  analysis :  but  reason  is  itself 
the  instrument  of  analysis  in  mind.    The  subject  and  the  instru- 
ment, it  is  confessed,  are  different ;  but  in  every  other  respect 
the  parallel  is  complete.     We  analyse  our  thotights,  by  reflection^ 
as  we  analyse  matter  by  the  use  of  other  matter.    The  mere 
functions,  indeed,  as  the  powers  of  memory  and  comparison,  we 
do  not  attempt  thus  to  simplify,  but  only  the  ideas  remembered 
and  compared ;  just  as  we  never  attempt  to  analyse  corpuscidar 
attraction  or  repulsion,  but  only  to  separate  the  heterogeneotis 
particles,  which  are  attracted  or  repelled.     It  is  some  general 
function,  however,  that  most  readily  occtirs  to  tis  when  we  think 
of  mind ;  and,  as  all  men  know  equally  well  that  they  remember 
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and  compare,  a  superficial  thinker  may  tUua  be  led  to  conceive, 
that  all  men  know  equally  well  the  complex  intellectual  pheno- 
mena included  in  those  functions.'* 

That  the  inquiries  of  the  metaphysical  analyst  have  often 
•afforded  explanations  and  results  far  from  '  notorious'  to -the 
rSiultitude  is,  we  think,  beyond  all  dispute.  In  order  to  illustrate 
f^UM  position,  we  may,  for  example,  refer  to  Mr.  Alison's  analysis  of 
^auty,  by  vhich  il  is  shown  that  the  whole  beauty  of  any  material 
''Aing  consists  in  its  exptessiou — that  is,  in  its  being  either  by 
•natural  or  accidental  association,  the  sign  or  suggesting  cause 
some  quality  of  mind  naturally  6tled  to  excite  agreeable 
temution.  Will  any  one  say  that  there  is  nothing  new,  notliing 
rinit  what  is  familiarly  known  to  all  mankind  in  the  results  of 
i4)iis  striking  analysis  f  lis  conclusions  are  in  fact  directly  con- 
tiai^'  to  Ihe  belief  of  the  multitude.  We  question  if  chemical  ana- 
'sis  has  ever  produced  any  thing  more  calculated  to  surprize  or 
stagger  an  ordinary  mind  than  the  proposiliou,  that  ull  the  beauty 
iUi  which 


'This  goodly  frame 
e  touches  the  consenting  hear 


Of  n 

Of  mortal  n 
but  the  reflexion  of  the  feelings  and  .sympathies  of  the  fugitive 
iDgs  who  inhabit  it.     And  what  impressive  views  of  the  wonders 

IiS  our  intellectual  frame,  and  of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  nature 
II  rendering  the  beauty  and  sublimit;^  of  mateiial  things  dependent 
m  their  expression  of  mental  qualities,  does  not  this  analysis  lay 
ipen  ?  If  the  reviewer  believes  in  this  theory,  as  appears  to  be  the 
*fle,  how  can  he  with  any  sort  of  consistency  deny  that  the  meta- 
physical inquirer  may  often  be  able,  by  a  more  correct  analysis  of 
Dtellectual  phenomena,  to  make  iiiteiesting  additions  to  the  ptulo- 
Oj^y  of  the  mlii'l? 

Again,  all  our  philosophical  readers  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
he  extraordinary  FhcI,  that  the  eye  which  seems  to  extend  its  ken  so 
ide  cannot  of  itself  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  distance  or  magni- 
de  of  the  nearest  object  within  our  horbon.  This  fact  is  inti- 
lately  connected  with  some  \-iews  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
rhich  directly  militate  against  the  Reviewer's  conclusion.  If  dis- 
ince  is  nut  immediately  perceived  by  the  eye,  in  what  manner  do  we 
me  to  acquire  ihc  power  of  Judging  of  distances  and  magnitudes 
means  of  that  organ  P  Bishop  Berkeley  was  the  first  who  ex- 
tncd  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  process,  and  surely  it  would  be 
iurd  to  say  that  he  thereby  added  nothing  to  our  previous  know- 
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lei%«  of  Ibc  lawi  of  perception.  Hn<!  pliilosophers,  we  a&k,  «Iwiys 
tbe  unit  kttowltdge  of  tlie  mental  phenomenii  connected  with  our 
pnccptiorauf  sight,  before.  b«  after  llie  disicoveriea  of  Bialiop  Berke- 
\mj  i  Or,  do  nunkiiid  in  general  knutv,  thai  their  evt-ry  jiidgineiit 
aboal  dirtance  is  prec<>ded  by  a  process  of  comparison  beiweeu  the 
p«rv«ptioni  of  *fgA(  and  touch  :  and  that  it  ia  only  in  consequence 
of  ■  babit  orly  acquired  of  comparing  the  usaociated  commuuica- 
(iom  of  riWM  two  •tnses,  that  they  couie  to  be  able  to  forin  •uch 
jui%ineaUf  Thew  qiiestiom  cHnnot,  we  inuiiitam,  be  fuirly  an- 
swered, uitfaout  affording  a  demo nst rati \e  proof  that  the  pro|>oai> 
lion  w  dogmatically  anserttd,  that  the  kiiowh-ilge  of  the  laws  and 
proceduie  of  the  mind  always  was  Hnd  is  the  same  lu  all  men,  it 
totally  dniitute  of  foundation.  It  viB>,  we  may  add.  none  of  the 
Inat  hU«re*ling  rekiikt  of  llithop  Berkelrv's  analysis  of  our  per> 
oeptuNM  of  sight,  that  it  afforded  the  ino^t  striking  of  all  proofs, 
IMt  (be  tuiud  may  carry  on  intellectual  processes,  which  leave 
ao  triKe  whatever  in  lh«  ineniory  -,  a  fact  very  necessary  to  the  il- 
luMntiun  of  some  other  acquired  powers  and  habitude*  uf  the  un- 
demanding. 

The  law  of  atinfialion  fumiiiho,  in  its  multtTarions  modes  and 
applications,  a  wide  6eld  of  philosophical  inquiry.  We  are  iu- 
det^d  lold,  '  that  die  groom  hHo  never  heard  of  the  itsvociatioa  of 
idcsi,  frcds  the  young  w-ar-hoise  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;'  but 
doe*  thi«  pro^r  that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  about  tliia  law  but  its 
name  ^  that  his  untiituied  mind  already  cmbiuces  all  that  can  be 
known  of  its  extent,  modes,  and  applications  ?  Such  u  suppoaition 
is  t«>o  ridiculous  to  be  seriuusly  disouHsed.  1'he  inquiries  of  modem 
phiIo«opheiM  have  contributed  essentially  to  enlarge  our  views  of  this 
master  principle,  1  hev  have  traced  its  effecta  in  cvciy  comer,  si  it 
were,  of  the  hiinian  mind.  They  liai  e  pointed  imt  the  eiletiMve  in- 
fluence whit  h  it  eiercisi-s  apon  our  judgments  in  matters  of  morality, 
of  k]>ecultiti<>n,  and  of  taste,  lliey  huvc  shown  its  ministry  in  the 
formation  of  various  kinds  of  habits,  and  have  traced  to  it  some  of 
our  nosi  powerful  active  principles,  and  many  of  die  ptejudices, 
supcrstitioiu,  and  other  ahernttione  to  which  the  mind  is  expowd. 
Nor  is  the  licld  of  discovery  yet  exhausted :  indeed,  the  reviewer  him- 
Mlf  admits,  tliat  lliere  is  room  for  inquiry,  '  both  in  respect  to  the 
certainly  and  the  extent  of  the  application  of  thin  principle;*  an  ad- 
mission it  inuHt  he  remarked,  quite  irreroncileable  with  his  grainl 
di^nin,  that  the  mciaphynician  is  necessaiily  limited  to  the  mere 
clatsificution  of  phciiomena  always  known,  and  known  to  ali  man- 
kind. 

rhe  history  of  die  progress  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  laws 
and  <IM»  of  the  faculty  of  abalruction  strongly  corroboralea  our 
precedin;;  remarks.      Much  new  light  has  unquestionably   been 
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-own  upon  this  part  of  our  Intellectual  comtitution  by  tbe  pro- 
ind  invest) gadoiu  of  some  modem  metaphysicians,  particutarly 
erkdey,  CondilUc,  and  our  present  author.     It   is  to  those  phi- 
^_    raphers  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  accurate  developenieut  of 
ibe  nature  of  the  process  of  ab3ira.ct)on,  and  the   important  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  subservient.     The  truths  which  ihey  have  dis- 
covered have,  in  part,  effected  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  uf  phi- 
losophers regarding  the  nature  of  general    reasoning  and  abstract 
I   •■cience.     Yet  we  are   lold   that  there   is  nuthiiig  new    in  meta- 
ob^sics,  and  that  all  its  principles  were  familiarly  known  from  the 
cgiuningl — In  opposition  to  this  strange  doctrine  ite  shall  only 
farther  add,  that  the  iiiquirv  into  the  origin  uf  ideas  has,  in  mo 
i^em  times,  led  to  some  views  of   the  natural  history   and  con- 
■exions  of  our  mental  operations,  exceedingly  remote  from  ordi- 
iry  observation,  apd  which,  ua  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  are  of  the 
rcatest  importance,  because  they  furnish  the  only  solid   basis  of 
Ut  part  of  logic  which  rel.ites  to  Ibe  theory  of  evidence. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  any  great  length  into  the 
luesiion,  whether  or  not  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  admits  of  ex- 
leriments.     '  lis  extensive  province  in  this  science  must,'  says  Mr. 
llewart,  '  be  evident  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  use  wliich 
18  been  made  of  this  organ  of  investigation  in  aiding  the  analysis 
F  the    phenomena  of  attention,  of  association,  of  habit   in   ge- 
1^,  of  ineniory,  of  imagination;  and,  above  all,  those  which 
:  connected   with    tlie  uae  of  language,  ousidercd    as    an  in- 
■ument  of    thought  and  of  reasuniiig.'      He  farther   observes, 
bat  '  to  draw  the  line  betv\'een  tiie  original  and  acquired  percept 
ions  which  we  receive  by  some  of  our  senses,  is  a  problem  equally 
fitficult  and  interesting;  and  of  which  no  pretended  solution  would, 
'■  the  present  times,  attract  one  moment's  notice,  which  rested  on 
[By  other  basis  than  that  of  experiment.'  As  to  the  minds  of  others, 
I  IS  very  true,  that  we  cannot  place  them  at  will  in  new  conjunc- 
~»res,  as  vre  can  pieces  of  mutter  in  order  to  observe  the  result ; 
mt  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages   which  the  philosophy  of 
be  mind  lies  under  from  its  want  of  cvperiments  made  directly  and 
■lentionally  on  the  minds  of  our  fellow  crfalures,  it  is  to   be  re- 
|6l>Hected,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  tliat 
I  '  Human  life  exhibits  to  our  observation  a  boundlpsa  variety,  both  of 
ittellectual  and  nioral  phenomena,  by  a  diliitcnl  study  of  which,  we 
uy  ascertain  nlroost  every  point  that  wc  could  wish  lu  investigate,  if  we 
DM  eipervntntf  at  our  command.    The  dilTcrcnce  between  observation 
bd  experiment,  in  this  instance,  considered  as  sources  of  knowledge,  is 
■erely  nomina/,-  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  this,  tliai  the  former 
Wcsenta  spontaneously  to  a  comprehensive  and  combining;  understand- 
ing, results  exactly  irmiior  l*)  tliose,  which  the  latter  would  aitcmpt  to 
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ascertain  by  a  more  easy  and  rapid  process,  if  it  possessed  the  oppor- 
tunity. Hardly,  indeed,  can  any  experiment  be  imagined,  which  has 
not  already  been  tried  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  displaying,  in  the  in- 
finite varieties  of  human  genius  and  pursuits,  the  astonishingly  diversi- 
fied effects,  resulting  from  the  possible  combinations  of  those  eleraentaiy 
faculties  and  principles  of  which  every  man  is  conscious  in  himself. 
Savage  society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilization  ; — the  dififerejit 
callings  and  professions  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or  mechanical ; 
—the  prejudiced  clown  ; — the  factitious  man  of  fashion  ; — the  varying 
phases  of  character  from  infancy  to  old  age  ; — the  prodigies  effected  by 
human  art  in  all  the  objects  around  us  ; — laws, — government, — com- 
merce,— religion  ; — but  above  all,  the  records  of  thought,  preserved  in 
those  volumes  which  fill  our  libraries  ;  what  are  they  but  exprrimnUs^ 
by  which  Nature  illustrates,  for  our  instniction,  on  her  own  grand 
scale,  the  varied  range  of  Man's  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  omni- 
potence of  Education  in  fashioning  his  mind  V — Prel.  Dissert,  p.  45. 

It  b  an  error  to  say  that  Mr.  Stewart  innovates  upon  the  common 
understanding  of  philosophers,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  studying  the 
mind  when  he  brhigs  the  obsc7%'ation  of  these  appearances  within 
its  province ;  and  it  is  equally  an  error  to  argue  that  he  has  himself 
precluded  the  metaphysician  from  this  kind  of  observation,  by  his 
o^n  definition,  which  peremptorily  limits  the  study  to  '  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness/  This  definition  is  obviously 
intended  to  di:>tinguish  the  inductive  investigation  of  the  phevometia 
of  mind  from  conjectural  speculation  as  to  its  mechanism,  not  to 
prohibit  the  inquirer  from  attending,  as  far  as  their  outward  signs 
will  enable  him,  to  the  operations  and  feelings  of  other  minds,  an 
well  as  to  those  of  which  he  is  immediately  conscious  in  his  own. 
There  is  no  good  reason  surely  why  the  intellectual  philosopher 
should  not  endeavour  in  his  inquiries  regarding  the   powers  and 

Erinciples  of  our  common  nature  to  collect  whatever  information 
e  can  from  the  varied  phenomena  of  human  life,  llie  language 
which  Mr.  Stewart  holds  upon  this  point,  is  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  preceding  philosophers.  We  could  easily 
accumulate  authorities,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  fol- 
lowing:— *  Hie  records  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revo- 
lutions,' says  Mr.  Hume,  *  are  so  nvdny  collect  ions  of  experiments^ 
by  which  the  moral  philosopher  Jixcs  the  principles  of  his  science, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  natural  philosopher  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  minerals,  and  other  external  objects,  by  the  ex- 
periments, which  he  forms  concerning  them.** 

It  will  still  be  necessary  before  we  close  these  hasty  remarks^ 
to  make  one  or  two  observations,  as  to  the  practical   utility  of 
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the  icience  of  the  miiwl.  The  Reviewer  assumes  it  as  a  principle 
that  mere  obaervation  iiever  increases  our  pow  er ;  and  as  he  de- 
nies that  tlie  philosophy  of  the  mind  has  any  connexion  with 
experiment,  he  accordingly  draws  the  disparaging  conclusion  thai, 
with  regard  to  it,  '  knowledge  is  not  power.'  Mr.  Siewart 
contends,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  ihat  this  science  does  admit 
of  experimental  aids;  but  aHmitting,  he  adds,  '  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  mind  is  derived  from  observation  solelyi 
it  would  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mind 
must  necessarily  yield  to  experimental  philosophy  in  practical 
utility.'  And  in  illustration  of  this,  he  successfully  appeals  to 
the  practical  uses  to  which  ihe  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
applied,  long  before  any  experiments  were  thought  of  to  per- 
ihe  theory  of  the  planetary  system. 

It  is  an  old,  but  very  sinking  reflection,"  he  impressively  observes, 
that  the  only  accurate  luiowlcdge  which  man  pos^i^scs  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth, has  been  derived  from  the  previous  knowledge  he  !iad  acquired 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  stars.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a  more  oppo- 
site, or  a  more  undeniable  proof  of  the  universaUty  of  Bacon's  maxim, 
ihftt  *  knoaledge  u  power,'  than  a  fact  wbich  demonstrates  the  ensential 
aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting  his  domiuion  over  this  lower 
world,  from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  first  view,  fitted  only  to 
gratify  a  speculative  curiosity  -,  and  which,  in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse 
tbe  leisure  of  the  Chaldean  shepherd  ?  To  those  who  have  imbibed  the 
'~'  'it  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  was  in  this 
(ed  and  enlarged  sense  of  his  aphorism,  far  more  than  in  its  obvious 
paitial  applicHiion  to  die  new  resources  which  experiments  hnvo 
occaiMonally  tent  to  the  mechanician,  that  Bacon  himself  wished  to  be 
undenlood,  when  lie  so  often  repeats  it  in  the  same  words,  with  an  ait 
of  triumph,  ift  the  course  of  his  writings.* — Pre!.  Dissert,  p.  39. 

Mr.  Stewart  admits  that  our  conclusions  concerning  the  prin- 
and  laws  of  the  human  constitution  differ,  in  many  respects, 
diacoveriea  in  physics;  but  this,  he  justly  observes,  ought 
'  lower  our  estimate  of  their  practical  value,  or  of  the  merits 
;  -writers  to  whom  we  owe  ihem.  '  Among  Bacon's  apho- 
ihere  is  not,'  he  adds,  '  one  sentence  which  contains  a 
•overy,  as  that  word  has  been  lately  defined ;  but  what  dis- 
ies  can  vie  witli  them  in  the  accessions  whitdi  tliey  have 
^  to  the  happiness  and  to  the  poK)er  of  the  human  race  ?' 
1  opinion  was  ever,  we  think,  founded  upon  more  limited  or 
erroneous  views  than  that  whidi  represents  all  melaplijsical 
ilation  as  terininaiing  eittirely  in  itself,  and  as  aflording  no 
il  aids  io  any  of  our  other  pursuits. 

is  evident,  we  think,  that  that  science  which  teaches  \is  how  to 

to  its  source,  how,  and  within  what   limits,  tu  conduct 

inquiries,  in  order  to  conduct  them  with  success,  cunuot,  with- 
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out  great  abuse  of  language,  be  said  to  be  uii])rcK)uctive  of  utility  or 
power.  Now,  it  is  tbe  philosophy  of  the  mind,  mnd  it  aluiie, 
whicli  teschea  atl  thia.  It  was  thi;  o^tiitioi)  of  D'Alembert,  vrha 
certainly  cuiniot  be  accused  of  entertaining  too  lofty  views  of  tltc 
importuice  of  this  science,  that  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of 
correcting  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  all  our  specn* 
lalive  inquirii.-s ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thou^it  it  indispensible 
to  the  philosophical  character  to  view  it  in  that  light,  jf  Re- 
gard dt  la  mitiiphysiqiir,  says  he,  il  partiit  que  SeirloH  rit 
favoit  pai  fntiiremejit  iirgligie.  It  ftott  trap  grand  phihiophe 
pour  ne  pas  sftUtr  ou'ellt  eat  la  bane  tie  nos  cotinoissances,  tt  . 
qu'ilj'aut  cherehtr  aans  file  sride  ties  notions  neltes  rt  eiactts  de 
tout.* — If  this  account  of  metuphyaical  science  be  just,  upon  what 
ground  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  divested  of  practical  lUility  ?  U  not 
ttie  power  which  it  furnishes  of  purifying  the  sources  of  reasoniiig,  of 
correcting  prejudice  and  errnr,  a  very  useful,  and  uoblc,  and  exten- 
sive Rpecies  of  power }  Do  not  the  inquiries  of  the  ni  eta  physic  lui 
enable  him  to  regulate  his  own  jud;;nifiits,  and  to  direct  those  of 
others  i  Tlie  effects  ^hich  his  speculations  pri>duce  are  often  felt  fnr 
more  widely  than  any  that  can  be  produced  by  physical  discover^-. 
The  Iteviewer  himxelf  tells  ns,  that  the  famous  theory,  which  ac- 
counted fur  pcrcejition,  and  all  our  other  intellectual  operations,  by 
means  of  ideas  or  images  in  tlie  mind,  led  at  length  to '  the  aiinihi- 
laling  scepticism  of  1  lame.'  It  is  also  his  opinion,  tliat  Dr.  Reid 
completely  overthrew  the  hypoihcsis  upon  which,  according  to  liim, 
the  portentous  scepticism  of  Hume  was  founded.  How  then  can  Ac 
deny  llie  character  of  utility — of  power,  to  those  metapliysical  in- 
quiries by  which  human  reason  was  disentangled  from  the  effects  of 
such  a  system  of  scepticism  ?  Dr.  Reid's  success  was  entirely  owing 
lo  a  more  correct  analysis  of  certain  intellectnal  phenomena  than 
had  been  accomplished  before  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  this  sort  of 
analysis  cannot  be  applied  to  any  practical  pur[>o)ies, — by  a  writer  tuo 
who  admits,  that  it  look  away  the  supports  of  h  system  of  scepticism, 
eminently  calculated  to  unhinge  the  opinionn  and  principles  of 
mankind.  No  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy can  be  ignorant  uf  the  famous  hypothesis  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  abstract  ideas,  and  tlie  obstacles  which  it  opposed  to  tbc 
progress  uf  knowledge.  That  absurd  hypothesis,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Berkeley  and,  more  largely,  by  Condillac,  was  the  cause 
that  all  speculation,  and  all  abstract  science  were  long  involved  in 
error  and  mysticism.  l\n  uvertliruw  must,  therefore,  have  proved 
a  general  benefit  to  philosophy;  and  iliis  was  accomplishetl  by  the 
accurate  examination  of  tlie  laws  of  the  mind  in  the  case  of  ab- 
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straclion.  We  have  here,  then,  a  proof  ihat  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  exerts  an  indueiice  uver  all  (he  ullier  sciences,  and  tliut  the; 
have  all  a  nenr  interest  in  its  auceesaful  cultiviitiun. 

Weare  luM  hv  Locke  ill  the  simple  but  instructive  account  which 
be  gives  ul*  llie  ori<;iu  of  his  imniurial  work,  ihnt  upon  an  occasion 
Mhen  he  wtu  eugsjred  in  a  philoauphical  discussion  with  some  of 
hii  frieudsi, '  tliey  all  ut  once  caine  to  a  stand,  from  the  ihthculties 
which  rose  on  evcrj  side.  At  last,  says  he,  '  it  came  into  my 
thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong  course,  and  that  before  wc  set  our- 
selves upon  inquiries  uf  that  nalme,  it  wa:i  necesxary  to  examine 
a'hat  objecli  anr  uiiilerMriudiH^s  KHie  and  were  nol  jilted  to  deal 
tcith'  It  iii  impossible  we  think  tu  know  any  thing  of  the  history 
of  the  manifold  errors  which  have  aiisen  from  '  a  wi'ung  course'  of 
tni]uiry,  and  from  not  knowing  what  things  '  the  understand ii]g  was 
and  was  not  lilted  to  deal  witli,'  widiout  perceiving  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  pliilosopby  of  the  inind.  The  whole  system  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge  remained  corrupt  for  ages,  from  tlie  ignorance 
in  which  men  were  of  (lie  limits  of  tlie  understanding,  and  of 
the  rules  which  its  laws  enjoin  them  invariably  to  follow  in  the 
search  of  truth.  What  errors,  what  waste  of  ingenious  labour,  iu 
p/iysirs,  has  not  the  aKempl  to  discover  die  causes  or  necessary 
connexions  of  natural  events  produced  !  Tlie  whole  historj'  of  that 
science  is  full  of  bypotliexes,  which  arose  from  the  misconceptions 
of  philosophers  regarding  physical  cnnses  or  connexion.^,  'llie 
vain  pursuit  of  ihcst:  has  thi^refore  oiMratcd  as  a  material  obslruc- 
lion  tutlie  progress  uf  genuine  science.  Now  if  it  be  indisputable, 
a^  it  viiKjnesliouably  is,  that  melajihifskal  analysis  has  at  length  de- 
monstrated the  folly  uf  soch  pursuits,  and  fixed  the  true  course  and 
boundaries  of  physical  inquiry ;  how  short-sighted  must  not  dud 
*iew  of  the  philosophy  of  die  mind  appear,  which  represents  it  as 
without  iiirtuence  upon  die  other  sciences,  and  entirely  destitute  of 
the  character  of  practical  utility  ! 

tlir  crcal  father  of  experimental  philosophy  thought  more  justly 
of  this  nuuortant  science.  He  points  out  die  study  of  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  that  Khhk  furukhet  the  kei/9  of  ail 
other  ktwitfcdge.*  '  As  the  hand,'  says  he,  '  is  instrumental  to  all 
other  instruments,  so  is  llic  knowledge  of  the  mind  instrtt mental  lo 
all  othci'  knowledge.'  And  no  observation  can  appear  more  just, 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  from  this  source  that  he  derived  his 
great  or^aiion  of  discovery.  To  his  just  and  profound  views  of  the 
laws  of  the  human  understanding,  we  are  inilebted  for  (hat  inductive 
li^ic,  which  has  exercised  so  vast  and  so  beneticial  an  iuSuence  )n 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge.'     \\hat  indeed  is  the  inductive 
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pliilosnphy  of  Bacon,  but  that  brani:h  of  llic  philosophy  of  thr 
itiiiid,  uhidi  ti-ucliu  us  hnw  to  apply  our  t'nrulue:!  wUh  succcm  in 
the  discovery  uf  truth  t  When,  therefore,  llie  Hevicwer  ulkii  of  tli« 
ahiohtU  iMilhin^iu-ti  of' the  rff'ecti  wliich  huve  beet)  jtruhtced  by  the 
stntly  of  the  iniitd,'  lie  doea  iiol  seem  lo  have  liuly  attended  lo  the 
fact,  dint  llie  alioU  of  pliilosopliy  has  bren  purified  of  fundumenlal 
errors,  and  miiicDiKcptiuiis  by  the  h^^hls  rtllcctvd  from  ilii&  %'ery 
fitudv ;  and  that  it  wax  these  lights  u  hit  h  |Miintt;d  out  the  I'ustd  lu  phy- 
sicaf  truU),  and  traced  the  legitimate  boiinttai  ies  of  physical  scicnte. 

fhe  utility  of  the  philosophy  of  Oie  luiiid  mustappeur,  'we  lliink. 
very  obvious  to  every  one  who  rerollects,  that  it  funns  the  ground- 
work of  all  (he  ittor^l  and  poltlicul  sciences.  'ITiey  are  iu  fact  only 
depetldenl  pruviiices  of  this*  capital  and  cvntrc'as  Mr.  Huinecall* 
it,  of  humun  knowledge.  If  mc  would  know  tlieir  roundatiom  and 
springs,  we  niiwt  trace  tlieui  to  the  powers,  nud  principles,  and 
feelingn,  of  our  iuirllectual  constitution.  There  can  be  uo  scien- 
lilic  rcanoniii);  in  rc^iird  to  iheui  that  is  not  bottomed  upoa  that 
foundation.  All  their  fundameiital  ideas  and  priticiples  denve  ifaeir 
explanation  and  their  authority  fritnt  the  lawn  of  the  mind.  Tht 
Mialysia  of  its  various  powers  and  principles  seems,  as  Mr.  Beti- 
thaui  hBn  reninrked  in  oue  of  liis  prufciund  w  orks  upon  the  subject 
of  legislation,  to  be  as  necessary  to  tlxi  science  in  question,  as  the 
unatoiny  of  the  body  is  to  the  other  brHiiches  of  nii.'dical  know- 
ledge. Hiese  views  have,  we  may  add,  the  invaluable  sanction  of 
llacon's  autliority;  for  he  distinctly  points  out  the  analytical  exa- 
mination of  the  principles  and  all'eeuuna  of  the  human  miud  ua 
the  nourishing  source  of  all  civil  and  polittcnl  ptiilosophy.* 

We  must  lit^re  terminate  these  imperfect  remarks  with  the  fol- 
lowing impressive  passage,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  Mr, 
Stewart's  eloquent  ciisaertution. 

'  I  have  only  to  repeat  once  more  before  the  clo»e  of  tliis  Dissertation, 
thut  Ihc  ctirrectiun  ut  one  imgle  prejudice  liiuolleu  been  atteniledviilh 
couseijuences  more  impuitiiiit  and  exiensite  ihau  could  be  produced 
by  nnj  potiiive  accesaiuci  to  ihr-  stock  <>i  our  scienUlic  inlurmalion. 
Such  IB  the  condiliun  ul'  mun,  ibai  a  grtwl  iiuiL  of  u  philosopher's  life 
must  n«ce>Mn1y  bo  spent,  not  in  enlarging  ilie  circle  of  bis  knciwkdge, 
but  it)  unlcaraing  the  errors  of  Ibe  crowd,  anil  the  preiended  \vi»lum  uf 
the  ichuoU  ;  imd  lliat  tlie  most  subsluntini  beiielii  be  can  bi-siow  on  his 
fellow-creature*,  .IK  nrll  as  the  miblesi  Bjiecies  tif  power  to  which  he 
can  iltpirc,  is  [i>  inipurt  to  others  the  lighls  be  has  struck  out  by  h'n 
invdiliitiuiu,  tiiid  to  encourage  humun  rci»uu,  by  bU  eMmi|i1e,  to  assert 
in  liberty.  T'>  wbiit  dirl  the  ducorerirt  moAc  by  Luther  amount,  hut  to 
a  ilefeclion  of  the  iinpu&tures  of  the  Itomish  church,  and  olBbsurdiliei 
saiiciiuneil  by  the  authority  of  AriHiutkf  Vet,  hoiv  vust  the  s]iac« 
whi^h   is  tilled  by  Id*  name  in  the  ituhsequvnt -history  of  Llurufie!  ami 
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L  how  proud  his  ntnk  among  tlic  benefactors  of  man  kind  !  i  am  doubtful 
r^  BacoD  binuelt  did  to  much  by  lUc  logical  rules  he  gitv«  fur  guiding 
iaouiries  of  !iis  foliotvers,  hs  hy  the  ri^soluiion  with  uhich  he  fit- 
id  them  tu  abundon  ihe  beaten  path  of  their  predecessor',  qtid  to 
e  excursions  into  regions  untrodden  before  ;  or  if  any  of  hit  sug- 
ions  concerning  ihe  ptiin  of  experimenting,  can  be  compared  iu 
e  to  hit  clasailicaiion  and  illustration  ufthr  vhHous  prejudices  or 
which  mislead  us  from  Ihupure  worship  of  truth.     If  the  ambition 
f  Aristotle  hasbeen  Cuitipared,  in  the  voslness  of  its  aim,  and  the  pleni- 
of  its  success,  (and  who  can  say  that  it  has  tteeii  comfiarcd   un- 
yO  to  that  of  his  Itoyal  Pupil   who  cunquerod  the  world ;  wliy 
:n^ue^e  efforts  of  those  ivhu  Arst  raised  the  standard  ofrevofi 
ainst  his  universnl  and  undisputed  despotism  !  Speedily  afler  the 
h  of  Alesaoder,  the  Miicedonian  empire  was  dismembered  among 
t  principal  officers.     The  empire  founded  by  the  philosopher  conti- 

led  one  and  undivided  for  the  period  of  two  thousand  years. 

D  cotisequelice  of  thi)^  slow  and  graduul  emancipation  of  the  mind, 
'  ■  means  by  which  the  final  result  has  been  accomplished,  attract 
S  nutice  only  of  the  rcllecting  inijiiiier;  resembling  in  their  si- 
:,  but  irreais>ible  operation,  the  latent  and  imperceptible  influence 
he  roots,  which,  by  insinuating  themselves  into  the  crevices  of  an 
Kicni  edifice,  prepare  its  infallible  ruin,  ages  before  its  fall ;  Or  that 
f  the  opparcDtly  inert  moisture,  which  is  concealed  in  the  fissures  of 
i  rock,  when  enabled,  by  the  expansive  force  of  congelation,  to  rend 
under  its  mass,  or  to  heave  it  from  its  basis. 

*  As  it  is  kcldum,  in  such  instances,  easy  to  trace  to  particular  iiidi' 
what  has  resulted  from  their  e,u;riiuns,  with  the  same  precisioD 
lich,  in  physics  or  mechanics,  we  refer  to  their  rcspec live  in- 
thc  sleaia^ngiae  or  the  thunder- rod,  it  is  Dot  surpritiinu,  that  the 
n  of  the  muTtituile  ^.hunld  he  so  little  atlracied  to  the  infcllec 
il  ffominion  of  superior  itiiuds  over  the  moral  world;  but  the  bb- 
TBr  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  doi^s  not  perceive  the  vaslness  of  the 
a  which  speculittive  priiitipleif,  both  right  and  wrong,  have 
il  on  the  present  condition  ot  ronnliind  ;  or  who  does  not  now 
I  Hcknotvledj^,  huw  deeply  Ihe  morals  and  thi>  happinsss  of 
irivalelife,  as  well  as  the  order  of  political  sucii-ty,  arc  involved  in  ihn 
le.of  the  coniesi  between  true  and  lUUc  philosophy.' — IVel.  Dis- 
r(.  pp.  Ixxii,  Ixxiii,  IxAiv. 
.  It  u  proper  foi'  us  iraw  to  tnention,  what  we  could  not  so  well 
nve  done  before,  that  the  Preliminary  Uissertatiuii  contains  some 
tdmirable  remarks  uu  the  scope  and  spirit  of  liacon's  philosophy. 
!  erruneuus  views  of  it  which  haTe  been  lately  held  ftaili  to 
:  world,  render  it  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  direct 
:  alleittion  of  our  readers  to  Air.  Stewart's  aiiiinadversioDs. 
'Tliere  were  occasioned  l>v  an  opinion  prettv  confident!)'  delivered 
by  the  Reviewer,  that  Bacon  meditated  nothing  farther  in  his 
AuftfW  Oieanum,  than  the  advancement  of  inquiries  relating  to 
r-,lbe  laws  of  the  material  world.  We  are  at  a  lus'i,  we  confess,  to 
B  '2  account 
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account  for  sudi  an  error;  for  crcn  a  superncul  laetr  of  that  un- 
equalled work,  might  suffice  tu  «how  that  lU  auth*.^  intended  it  as 
an  instrument  hv  uhich  to  rc-^t;nerate  and  advance  the  whole  svstem 
of  philosophical  kno\t  ledge.  The  error  i?  the  more  remarkable 
that  Bacon  has  himself  expres^K  cantioiKrd  hi>  reader  against  the 
f  opposition,  that  he  had  ii<>tliiiig  elxrin  %:cw  but  the  impro\emeut 
of  phvsics. — Eiiam  dnbitabU  *ju.:fium  pot  in*  at- am  objiciet^ 
utnim  nojt  de  nuiitrali  tantufu  pyUoscp^tia,  un  etiOin  Je  scieHtiis 
reliquiiiy  iogicis,  e/A/c/s  p>//fiVi>,  if^utulum  vium  no*: mm  jKrfi* 
ciendis  ioguamur.  Ji  no*  certe  de  uanersis  Aac,  'fua:  dicta  suaiy 
inteiiigimiis :  at  que  qttemadniKtdum  z'u/g;aru  io'^ira,  qua  regit  ret 
per  s^iiogismum,  wow  tantutn  ad  mttHnue^  **•»/  tui  femurs  scicntias 
pertiiiet ;  ita  ei  nostra^  qiiu  procedit  per  iM(/ifi-;;«/Mcm,  ommn  com- 
pleciitur.^  It  would  appear,  therefore,  tliat  the  opinion  of  the 
Reviewer  is  not  onlv  remarkably  at  %-ariance  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  \oi'itm  Organum,  but  also  with  thever\-  \\ord«  of  it»  author. 
The  length  of  our  preceding  remarks  will  oblige  u^p  reluctautly, 
to  limit  ourselves  to  a  ven*  slight  sketch  of  the  couttnts  of  diis  va- 
luable and  interesting  publication.  We  may  observe  in  general, 
that  all  the  essays  which  it  contaius  are  remarkable  for  eiLten- 
aive  and  various  knowledge,  elevated  sentimeuts,  and  uncommon 
dignity  and  beauty  of  style;  and  that  some  of  them  also  di»* 
play  great  acuteness,  originality,  and  profumlit> .  'Ilie  first  se> 
ries  is  chiefly  adapted  to  those  readers  who  are  conversant  in  the 
more  abstract  discus^ons  of  metapliy>ical  scient-c ;  the  second, 
while  equally  interesting  to  this  class,  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  those  who  have  but  little  relish  for  scholastic  dl^pututioiis.  In 
truth,  however,  there  is  nothing  reptilsive  in  any  of  the  disquisitions 
of  the  volume  before  us  ; — ^there  is  nothing  which  an}  man  of  edu- 
cation may  not  read  with  ease  and  advantage;  for  of  all  the 
teachers  of  abstract  knowledge,  Mr.  Stewart  is  b>  far  the  most  elo- 
quent and  attractive.  Philosophy,  pourtrayed  by  his  ma^itcrly  pen- 
cil, wears  an  aspect  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  sublime,  fhat 
noble  love  of  truth  and  science  by  which  he  is  actuated,  diffuses 
through  every  page  an  ardour  and  animation  w  hich  can  hardly 
foil  to  warm  and  to  interest  every  cultivated  reader.  He  always 
relieves  and  illustrates  his  subject  by  the  happiest  allusions  and  quo- 
tations, and  decorates  even  the  most  unpromising  discussions  with 
the  various  colouring  of  his  chaste  and  cultivated  imagination.  Such, 
indeed,  are  tlie  great  and  engaging  qualities  of  mind  which  Mr. 
Stewart  displays,  that  even  when  there  is  room  to  question  the  so- 
lidity or  importance  of  any  of  his  conclusions,  it  is  impossible  to 
diasent  from  him  but  with  hesitation  and  respect. 

•  Nov.  On.  1. 1.  ap.  irr. 
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^^.'  Mr.  Slewarl's  object  in  tlie  two  first  essaja  is  to  refute  Locke's 
/Bteory  of  tiie  origin  of  ideas,  and  to  show  its  connection  with  the 
aceptical  doctrines  of  Berkeiey  and  Hume.  Locke  maintained 
ihat  all  our  elemeutarv  iilens  are  derived  either  from  sensation  or 
,tousnoiisiiess ;  but  Mr.  Stewart,  as  Dr.  Rdd  indeed  had  dune  bc- 
'HH'e,  ahows  indisputablv,  that  there  arc  many  of  them  which 
'  ive  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  any  sentiittiun,  or  lo  any  ope- 
ftion  of  mini)  of  wirich  we  are  consciuus  ^  and  of  the  origin  of 
iVriitch,  all  tliat  can  be  said  is,  that  the  exercise  uf  certain  faculties 
MrDisbes  tlie  ocrasiiiHs  \vhen  lliey  were  first  presented  to  oiu'  thoughts, 
^r.  Stewart  also  eliows,  that  Locke's  theory,  by  his  having  blended 
;Wlh  it  the  old  ideal  tn-polhesis  whicli  represents  images  in  the  mind 
■  the  only  immediate  objects  of  perception,  in  fact  resolves  into 
be  supposition,  that  coiisiitiustiess  is  exclusively  the  source  of  all 
«r  knowledge  ;  nnd  that  it  »»''  from  these  principles,  regarding 
Hhc  origin  and  nature  of  ideas,  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  deduced 
■e  noii-eiustence  of  matter  niul  oUier  eiptally  liceptiral  coiirlnsiona. 
[p  Mlvertingtoll-ehypotliesisof  Berkeley,  Mr.  .Stewart  takes  occa- 
^^^n  to  remark,  lliat  Dr.  Keid's  refiitatioii  of  it  lias  been  in  genera! 
Ti  misuitderstuud ;  and  that  his  book  has  been  the  subject  of 
lisapprehensiong,  from  its  nuforlunatc  title  of '  an  Inquiry 
5  the  Human  Mind,  on  t/ie  Principles  of  Common  Sense.' 
'  The  iiliject  of-Dr.  Rciii  Ji  luil,'  lie  siiys,  '  to  triiig  forward  auy  new 
im(9  tbut  maii<;r  iloes  e.\ist,  nor  (ns  hus  beeti  ofi^n  very  uncandiiily 
^rmed)  to  cut  ^hurt  all  di^cuWon  u|Kjn  this  question,  by  an  unphi- 
locophical  appeal  tu  piipuiHr  belief;  but  In  overturn  the  pretended 
r .  demunst ration,  tlitil  niHtier  dors  not  evist,  by  exposing  the  futility  Hnd 
abturdiiy  of  ibc  principles  wliicb  it  assumes  as  data.  That  from  ibese 
data  (which  bave  been  received,  durin^a  long  succession  of  ages,  asin- 
ronlrorertible  articles  of  f'uilh,)both  Berkeley  and  Hume  have  reasoned 
with  unexceptionable  fairness,  ns  well  as  incum|)ariible  acnttness,  be 
Bcknuwlcdges  in  every  page  of  bis  works  i  ft'id  only  as!>erts,  that  the 
force  of  their  concluMou  is  annihilated  by  the  falseness  and  inconsis- 
tency of  the  hyi«'thesis  on  which  it  rests,  [t  is  to  reatoning,  therefore, 
and  to  reatonug  alone,  that  he  appeali  in  combarins  their  doctrines  ; 
and  the  ground  of  bis  objection  tu  these  doctrines  is  not  thai  they  evince 
a  blameftble  freedom  and  boldness  of  discus!tii)ni— but  that  their 
iLUlhora  had  suffered  themselves  too  eflsily  to  be  curried  along  by  the 
_<  Kceivcd  dogmas  of  the  schools.' — pp.  58-9- 

^m-  In  the  third  essay  Mr.   Stewart  traces  the  influence  of  Locke'a 
HMbority  upon  the  French  meta[^ysiciaiis  ;  and  shows,  rhni  though. 
y  Aey  have  in  geiferal  adopted  his  account  of  the  origin  of  knowledge 
u  a  fundamental  truth,  hardly  two  of  them  can  be  named  who 
have  understood  it  Jn  the  same  sense,  and  scarcely  one  who  has  un- 
derstood il  precisely  in  the  sense  of  its  author.     When  they  began 
I  Ip  perceive  the  absurdities  involved  in   Des  Cartes'  hypothesis  i-f 
11  3  innate 
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immsie  Ueas,  they  eageriv  turned  to  a  tbeorr  wbkh  ^taofi^  •pyotcJ 
to  h  in  the  grand  principle  of  deriving  all  our  kiK>vledlge»  either  im- 
mediatelv  or  medutelv  from  the  senses ;  bat  thev  all  carried  ifab 
principle  to  an  extravagant  length  ;  and  fram  holding  that  the  mind 
19  orisinaily  funiLithed  %iith  idt-as  \\Lot»e  existence  has  do  sort  of  de* 
pendeiice  upon  any  information  collected  by  the  senses,  they  pro- 
ceeded  immediately  to  the  directly  opposite  errorp  that  ftftsatiom 
19  the  oniy  source  of  all  our  ideas.    It  may,  undoubtetUy,  be  said  with 
truth,  that  the  turn  of  our  knou  ledj^e  originates  in  sensatioa, — if  by 
tfais,*it  be  only  meant,  that  the  impressions  on  our  senses  furnish  Ae 
aecasioan  en  which  all  our  faculties  and  their  connected  ideas  are 
sticcessirely  developed :  but  this  i!>  by  no  mc  ^  the  c^nse  in  which 
the  proposition  is  understood  by  tlie  French  metaphy>ician8.   Ob  the 
contrary,  their  grand  dogma  is,  that  all  our  ideas  are  literally  re- 
solvable in  tlieir  ultimtite  state  of  decomposition  into  mere  leiiss- 
tionM.     This  at  all  events  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Condillac, 
Helvetius,  Condorcet,  and   Diderot;  all  of  whom,  it  is  remark- 
able, vie  in  their  praises  of  Ixicke's  theory,  though  it  is  extremek 
clear  that  they  have  fastened  upon  it  an  interpretation  of  which 
he  never  dreamed.     M.  De  Cverando  is  almost  the  only  Freoish 
metaph)>ician  %»ho  has  arrived  at  sound  conclusions  upon  this  sub-> 
.  ject ;  for  notwithstanding  some  ambiguities  of  expression  in  his 
late    Work   upon  the    Origin  of  knou/edge,  it    aj>pearsy   upon 
the  whole,  that  his  opinions  very  nearly  coincide  with  those  of 
Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart.     In  general,  however,  Mr.  Stewart  is 
inclined  to  think,  that  on  most  questions  connected  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind;  the  metaphysicians  of  France  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  greatly  behind  the  writers  of  this  island. 

*  While/  says  he,  •  Ix»cke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  con- 
tinued to  be  the  general  creed  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  almost  unknown 
in  France ;  and  now  thaf,  after  long  discussion,  it  begins,  among  our 
best  reasoners,  to  shrink  into  its  proper  dimensions,  it  is  pushed,  in  that 
country,  to  an  extreme,  which  hardly  any  British  philosopher  of  the 
smallest  note  ever  dreamed  of.  In  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Reid, 
and  of  a  few  others,  the  word  idea  itself  is  universally  regarded  here,  even 
by  thr)se  who  do  not  acquiesce  implicitly  in  Iteid's  conclusions,  as  at 
the  best  a  suspicious  and  dangerous  term ;  and  it  has  already  nearly 
lost  its  technical  or  Cartesian  meaning,  by  being  identified  as  a  syno- 
nymc  with  the  simpler  and  more  popular  word,  notion.  Our  neigh- 
bours, in  the  mean  time,  have  made  choio:  of  the  term  ideology,  (a 
Greek  compound,  involving  the  very  word  we  have  been  attempting  to 
discard,)  fo  express  tli at  department  of  knowledge,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously called  the  science  of  the  human  mind-,  and  of  which  they  them- 
selves Hfe  always  reminding  us,  that  it  is  the  great  object  to  trace,  in 
the  way  of  induction,  the  intellectual  phenomena  to  their  general  laws. 
It  is  a  circuiiistiince  somewhat  ludicrous,  that,  in  selecting'a  new  name 
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A^  tiiU  branch  of  study,  an  appclbtion  b1iouI*1  huvc  been  pilcheJ  upon, 
E^icb  secni!!  lo  tiikL'  Ibr  granied,  in  iti  eiyniological  iinpurt,  the  truth 
pf  a  hypuihesis,  which  has  uot  only  been  cuniplctuly  expladed  for  moic 
ban  fifty  yeara,  but  which  has  been  ^shewii  to  be  the  prulilic  parent  ot' 
talf  the  utKurdilitn  both  of  ancient  and  modern  metaphysicians.' — 
ip.  112-13. 

In  Britain,  Lowever,  noln  itlutandii^  our  n)ore  advanced  progress 
B  tlie  philosDphv  ot'  the  tiiind,  there  ia  one  clttsa  of  writ<;rH  whose 
doctrines  upon  the  origin  uf  ideas  are  to  die  full  as  extravagant  as 
fliose  of  the  Fieuch  theorists  to  whom  we  liave  alluded,  'litis  is 
|0ie  phy siol o gico- III etu physical  cluss — a  claas,  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
Mrfaich  dulinguishes  itself  by  a  creed  made  up  of  '  scholastic  nieU- 
lliysicsand  hypothetical  physiology.*  The  fourth  essay  consists  of 
nnie  very  pointed  strictures  upon  this  class  of  theorists,  of  whom 
tie  tnost  noted  are  Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Darwin.  They  all 
ligree  tliat  tlie  ideas  of  sensation  are  the  elemeuts  of  which  all  others 
ire  compounded;  and  Dr.  Darwiii  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  tliat 
'ideas  are  material  things,'  and  reasons  about  tlieni  as  »uch  through 
le  whole  of  Itis  hook. 

'  In  this  respect,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  '  nur  English  pliysiologi*ls  have 
r  exceeded  Uidcrut  himself,  who  ventured  no  further  than  to  affirm. 
At  "  every  iJeu  niUBi  necessarily  resulve  itself  ultimately  into  a  sen- 
ble  represeuiacinn  or  picture."  This  language  of  Diderot  s,  (a  relic  of 
le  old  ideal  system,)  tbey  bitve  not  only  rejected  with  contempt,  hut 
ley  have  insisted,  that  when  it  was  used  by  the  Aristotelians,  by  Des 
krtea  and  by  Locke,  it  was  meant  by  them  to  b«  understood  only  as 
figure  or  metaphor.  They  have  accordingly  substituted  instead  of  it, 
jc  luppmiiion,  that  the  immediate  objects  <>f  thought  are  either  par- 
fiiles  uf  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  or  vibrations  of  these 
Uticles, — a  supposition  which,  according  to  my  apprehension  of  it,  is 
i&nitcly  more  repugnant  lo  common  sense,  than  the  more  enigmatical 
id  uracular  language  transmitted  to  us  from  the  dark  ages; — wliik', 
ilh  all  its  mechanical  apparatus,  it  does  nut  even  touch  that  difficulty 
tiiceming  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  of  which  the  into§ti  and  specks 
the  schoolmen  sufficiently  shew,  that  these  subtle  disputants  were 
kt  altogether  unaware.'— p.  139- 

For  dtis  notable  absurdity  of  the  matfriulittf  of  ideas  onr  mo- 
.  m  pliyitiological  melapliysiciana  seem  to  have  gone  hack  to  the 
porka  of  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  and  Dr.  Hooke.  lUe  latter,  in  a 
inrious  passage  of  his  Viil/erian  Lectnrea  tells  us  '  that  there  ia  a 
intinued  chain  of  ideas  cailvd  up  in  fhe  brain,'  and  that  the  sub- 
loce  of  this  oigan  '  is  tlie  material  out  of  which  these  ideas  are 
irtneil.' — It  is  with  some  difficulty  diat  Mr.  Stewart  mninlain><  his 
Bual  philosophical  composure  while  adverting  to  the  doctrines  of 
lus  clasa  of  metaphysicians ;  und  in  one  place,  indeed,  he  so  far 
lo  his  contempt  a«  to  say,  that  auy  serious  refutation  of 
n  4  their 
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their  hypothesis  of  the  materiality  of  ideas  would  be  just  as  ridicii- 
lous  as  Seneca's  grave  reply  to  some  of  his  stoical  predecessors  who 
maintained  that  the  cardinal  virtues  are  animah,  TTie  whole  of 
Dr.  Darwin's  metaphysical  speculations  afford,  he  thinks,  an  in- 
structive illustration  of  the  profound  remnrk  of  Bacon,  *  that  men 
of  contined  scientific  pursuits  are  apt,  wht^n  they  after wtirds  betake 
themselves  to  philosophy  and  general  contemplations,  to  ^^  rest  and 
corrupt  them  with  their  former  conceits.' 

*  The  influence  of  Dr.  Darwin's  medical  occupations  on  his  habits  of 
thinking,  may  be  traced/  he  obsen'es,  •  in  almost  every  pa^e  of  his 
works,  both  philosophical  and  poetical ; — not  only  in  the  phisiological 
language  in  which  he  uniformly  detscribes  our  mental  operations,  but 
even  in  his  detached  theories  upon  the  various  incidental  questions 
which  he  has  started.  It  is  sullicient  to  mention,  as  instances,  his  ac- 
count  of  the  mechanical  process  by  which  the  human  countenance  is 
first  moulded  into  a  smile ; — and  his  theory  of  Jujtyti fill  forms,  deduced 
from  the  pleasurable  sensations,  associated  by  an  infant  with  the  bosom 
of  its  nurse.  The  enthusiastic  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  a  conjec- 
ture of  Mr.  Hume's,  "  that  the  world  may  possibly  have  hi:en  generated 
rather  than  created,"  is  perhaps  explicable,  in  part,  on  the  Same  prin- 
ciple.'— p.  143. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  original  and  profound,  of  the 
first  series  of  essays,  is  directed  against  some  late  philological  specu- 
lations, which  have  been  thought  to  afford  an  inductive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  doctrine  which  derives  all  our  knowledge  immediately 
from  the  senses,  and  even  to  go  far  to  prove  the  materiality  of  the 
thinking  principle.  Mr.  Stewart  here  chiefly  alludes  to  die  etymo- 
logical doctrines  and  researches  of  Mr.  Tooke,  and  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  subservient  by  the 
muthor  of  Zoonomia^  and  others  of  the  same  school.  It  is 
maintained  by  Mr.  Tooke,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  philoso- 
phical import  of  any  Mord,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  it  historically 
through  all  its  changes  to  its  primitive  and  literal  signification ;  and 
that  the  philosopher  who  annexes  to  it  any  meaning,  at  all  different 
from  its  primitive  and  literal  meaning,  imposes  equally  upon  himself 
and  on  others.  No  one  who  recollects  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  has  no  specific  or  appropriate  phraseology'  can  be  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  to  what  conclusions  this  prmciple,  if  it  were  admitted 
as  sound,  would  lead.  Among  other  consequences,  it  must  follow 
that  all  our  ideas  are  strictly  referable  to  the  senses,  and  to  them 
alone,  because  all  the  terms  by  which  they  are  denoted  are  literally 
applir  iMo  only  to  the  qualities  and  phenomena  of  material  things. 

*  In  truth,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *  it  is  upon  this  general  principle,  com- 
bined with  a  fact  universally  acknowledged  among  philosophers,  (the 
impossibility  of  speaking  about  mind  or  its  phenomena,  without  employ- 
ing a  metaphorical  pliraseology,)  that  so  many  of  our  late  philologists 
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pid  i^mnmarians,  dazzled  wiih  ihi:  diseovcrirs  vhich  ttiey  have  made, 
_  Mve  jbewn  a  disposjiion  lo  conclude,  (iis  I)idcri>t  and  Eltlvecjus  Tor- 
merly  did  fnun  uiher  principlcf,)  ihal  the  only  tchI  knnwleilge  we  pos- 
sess reltiies  to  rile  objecrs  of  mir  exieviml  stniie? ;  iind  ihnt  we  cun  an- 
nex no  idcn  (o  The  wont  mind  itself,  but  lliat  of  mailer  in  the  ntusl 
lubtilo  nnd  aitrnuated  fotm  which  ima^iimiion  cHn  Icmi  ii." — p,  169. 

Nothing,  we  coufev,  ever  nppeared  to  us  more  weak  or  extrnva- 
gan(,  ihuii  to  atlDin|]l  to  deduce  the  philosophicnl  theory  of  the 
mind,  fi'oin  its  Dietaphorica)  and  ansilogical  phiascolngy.  Tlie 
traRbference  of  words  originully  npplled  to  matter  nnd  its  pheno- 
inetta  to  the  qualities  of  mind,  was,  as  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes, 
the  nnturul  coiisef|Ubnce  of  our  perceptive  powei*  having  been 
long  and  inceanantly  exercticd  upon  matter,  LiTore  the  phenomena 
of  mind  became  objects  of  attention.  It  was  iiaturni,  when  terms 
came  to  be  wanted  for  these  after  objects  of  knowledge,  that  they 
fhotUd  be  taken  from  ihitK-n  long  nnd  familiarly  known.  It  may 
muse  and  gratify  the  philotuger  to  show  that  even  the  terms  w  hich 
enotc  our  most  abstracted  thonghts  were  at  first  borrotvcd  from 
Wteriyl  phenomena ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  remind  him,  says 
Mr.  Stewart,  that  these  etymolngical  diicoreries  can  never  inter- 
with  our  actnul  conceptions  of  tlie  objects  of  our  conscious- 

'  After  the  phildoger  has  iiild  ns  (for  example)  that  imasina/ion  is 
Sbrrowed  from  an  optical  image,  and  aculnms  from  a  Latin  word,  de- 
noting the  sharpnc^  of  a  nintcriul  instrnnu-nt,  we  are  no  more  advanced 
in  studying  ihe  iliei>ryof  the  biiinan  imcllect,  than  we  should  be  in  our 
tppculations  concerning  the  functions  of  money,  or  the  political  elfects 
of  the  naiiunal  debt,  by  learning,  from  Latin  etymnliigisis,  thnt  the 
ivortl  peeunia,  and  the  phrase  rrt  alienum  had  both  a  reference,  in  their 
fint  origin,  to  certain  circum^tances  in  the  curly  slate  uf  Roman  man* 

tiers.' *  It  appears  to  me,*  he  adds,  '  that  to  appeal  to  etymology 

in  It  philosophical  ar)>umenl  (excepting,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  vrhere 
the  word  itself  is  of  pliilosophicul  origin)  is  altogether  nugatory ;  and  can 
serve,  at  the  best,  to  iJirow  an  amusing  lijjht  on  the  laui.  which  regulate 
the  operations  of  human  fancy.' — pp.  Ibl — ifiti, 

Mr.  Stewart  shows  very  satisfactorily,  that  it  was  itKii»pensa- 
bly  necessary,  Inwards  the  communication  of  thought,  to  bor- 
row from  the  familiar  objects  of  sense  such  words  as  came  to  be 
wanted  to  express  tiew  ideas  abool  things  abstracted  from  matter ; 
■nd  therefore  he  adds,  nature  seems  to  have  given  the  mind  a  ten- 
dency to  express  itself  tnetaphuricully  or  anulogicun^-  upon  such 
occasions.  In  this  way,  the  same  circumstances  which  open  an 
easier  vent  to  the  utterance  of  tlie  apcaLer,  must  necessarily  con- 
tribute pow*erfiJly  to  assist  and   prompt  the  apprehension  of  the 
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mariced  among  rude  nations ;  and  has  been  commonly  accounted  for, 
partly  from  the  warmth  of  imagination  suppO!>ed  to  be  peculiarly  cha- 
ractcristical  of  savages,  and  partly  from  the  imperfections  of  their 
scanty  vocabularies.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  same  disposition 
js  exhibited  by  man  in  every  stage  of  his  progress;  prompting  him  uni- 
formly, whenever  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge  requires  the  use  of 
a  new  word  for  the  communication  of  his  meaning,  instead  of  coining  at 
once  a  sound  altogether  arbitrary,  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  appre- 
hension of  his  hearers,  either  by  the  happy  employment  of  some  old 
word  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  or  by  grafting  etymologically  on  some 
well  known  stock,  a  new  deriTative^  significant,  to  his  own  fancy,  of  the 
thought  he  wishes  to  impart/ — p.  150. 

In  farther  illustration  of  this  tendency  of  the  mmd  to  enrich  Ian- 
guage,  rather  by  a  moditicatiou  of  the  old  than  by  a  creation  of  new 
materials,  he  remarks,  that  it  is  owing  to  this  cause 

*  that  the  number  of  primitive  or  radical  words,  in  a  cultivated  tongue, 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of  its  vocabulary. 
In  an  original  language,  such  as  the  Greek,  the  truth  of  this  remark  may 
be  easily  verified;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Smith,  that 
the  number  of  its  primitives  does  not  exceed  three  hundred.  In  the 
compounded  languages  now  spoken  in  Europe,  it  is  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  to  establish  the  fact ;  but  an  irresistible  presumption  in  its 
favour  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  all  who  have  turned  their 
attention  of  late,  in  this  island,  to  the  study  of  etymology,  are  impress- 
ed with  a  deep  and  increasing  conviction,  founded  on  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  already  made,  that  this  branch  of  learning  is  still  in 
its  infiincy ;  and  that  the  roots  of  an  immense  variety  of  words,  com* 
monly  supposed  to  be  genuine  radicals,  may  be  traced,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  to  the  Saxon  or  to  the  Icelandic.  The  delight  which  all  men, 
however  unlettered,  take  in  indulging  their  crude  conjectures  on  the 
.etymological  questions  which  are  occasionally  started  in  conversation,  is 
founded  on  the  same  circumstance ;  their  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  into  popular  speech  a  new  sound,  entirely 
arbitrary  in  its  selection,  and  coined  out  of  materials  unemployed  be«> 
fore.'  p.  151. 

From  these  considerations  Mr.  Stewart  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  the  application  to  the  mind  of  words  borrowed  from  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  is  only  '  the  natural*  and  necessary  consequence 
of  that  progressive  order  in  which  the  mind  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  different  objects  of  its  knowledge,  and  of  those  general 
laws  which  govern  human  thought  in  the  employment  of  arbitrary 
signs.' 

In  order  the  more  strongly  to  show  that  the  metaphors  we  em- 
ploy in  speaking  of  tlie  mental  phenomena,  have  no  connection 
with  our  actual  notions  of  them,  or  with  their  philosophical  theory, 
Mr.  Stewart  aptly  appeals  to  the  fact  that  a  variety  of  metaphors 
may   be  applied  with  equal    propriety  and  signiticancy   to   the 
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same  phenomena.  What  numerotis  and  incongn;o»s  images  do 
\ie  not  appty  to  memory  iot  example!  We  liken  it  indbcrimi- 
naleiy  to  a  tablet,  to  a  canvas,  ami  to  a  receptacle;  and  tu  the'  i 
souDil  philosopher,  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  these  igco&i  J 
gruous  iind  hypothetical  expresoioija ;  because  he  rests  his  reason*^  j 
ings  upon  the  thing  signified,  and  not  upon  the  sign.  But  to  hiit^  1 
who  attempts  to  philosophize  ubnut  our  faculties  upon  Mr.  Tooke'«  I 
plan,  this  viirieti/  must  be  extremely  embarrassing.  '  To  an  iiiqui^i  1 
rer  of  this  description  tt  may  not,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  '  be  imprupeff  J 
to  hint,  that  the  several  hypotheses  involved  in  the  various  raeta^  | 
pbors  alluded  to  are  completely  exclusive  of  each  other;  aoA  \ 
tu  submit  to  his  consideration,  whether  the  indiscriminate  use,' 
among  all  onr  most  precise  writers,  of  these  obviously  inconsistent  [ 
images,  does  not  justi^'  us  in  concluding,  that  none  of  them  liatf  I 
any  (.oanectioii  with  the  true  theory  of  the  phenomena  which  Iw  i 
conceives  them  to  explain ;  and  that  they  deserve  the  attention  OJP  j 
the  metaphysician,  merely  as  familiar  illustrations  of  the  might^  I 
intlnence  exerted  over  our  most  abstracted  thoughts,  by  laugiiagi^  J 
and  by  early  associations.'  ^  I 

Tlie  total  proscription  of  figurative  terms  from  all  abstract  dis-  ] 
cussiuns,  has  been  recommended  by  some  philosophical  gramma-  J 
rians,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  errors  similar  to  those  whick  J 
have  misled  Mr.  Tooke.  Mr.  Stevvart  sho^^s  in  a  very  few  tvordr  1 
that  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  found  v\holly  intU  1 
practicable;  acutely  observing,  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  againiff  J 
the  inconvenience  to  which  these  writers  allude  is, — '  to  vary,  (mUl  1 
lime  to  time,  the  metaphors  we  employ,  so  as  to  prevent  any  oBri  J 
of  them  from  acquiring  an  undue  ascendent  over  the  others,  etlhti^  i 
in  our  own  minds  or  in  those  of  our  readers.' — '  It  is  by  the  cxclti;f  J 
sive  use  of  some  favourite  figure,' '  he  adds,  '  that  cureless  thinkeri' 
are  gnufuallv  led  to  mistake  a  simile  or  distant  analogy  for  a  legiti- 
mate  theory.' 

Some  late  metaphysicians,  ton  easily  misled  by  etymological 
fancid,  have  slated  with  rontitlence  that  the  figurative  lausniage  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  affords  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  its  mate- 
riality is  agreeable  even  to  genemt  belief;  and  that  the  opposite 
hypothesis  has  originated  in  the  blunder  of  confoiuiding  what  is  very 
minute,  wilh  what  is  immaterial.  'ITiese  writers,  says  Mc.  Stewart, 
would  do  well  t"  examine  the  circumstances  which  have  led  men,  in 
all  ages,  to  apply  to  the  thinking  principle  some  appellation  syiio- 
Rvmous  with  s{iirilus  or  tviujm;  and  in  other  cases  to  liken  it  to  a 
spark  oj'jire,  or  some  other  of  the  most  impalpable  anil  mysterious 
modifications  of  matter.  The  sequel  uf  his  argument  upon  this 
point  is  animated  and  beautiful. 

'  ^T^ence  this  dipnsitron  to  attriiuate  end  svditili/e,  to  the  very  verge  of 
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eju«tf  Dce,  the  aitoms  or  ekvnests  supposed  to  prodoce  the  phaKMncuft  of 

tiiought  and  '•olition,  but  fWrm  the  rrpu^Tuuicc  of  the  scheme  of  materim* 
lism  to  our  neural  apprehensions:  and  tn>in  a  sixnt  anxiety  to  guard 
azair^t  a  li:«Tal  intL-rpntation  of  oar  ni«  uphorical  phraMX>logy  ?  nor  has 
tni*'  di-yjAU'rTx  been  cf.niim-d  to  ihc  \nl^ar.  I*hilosof>hical  materialists 
thef;*^<!vf*5  ha\e  only  rctm«'d  fariluT  <.n  the  p^^pular  conceptions,  byen- 
trenchiii;:  tltrm^ehes  azaia^^t  iLo  objictiuns  of  their  adversaries,  in  the 
modem  di^covrrief  concerning  //^A'  and  eicctriciti/.  and  other  inscrutable 
cauM**,  manifc  -t«  d  by  their  ejects  alone.  In  some  imtances,  they  hare 
,  had  recourse  to  ttiesuppf^it^m  of  the  possible  existence  f»f  matter,  under 
forms  incomparably  more  subtile  than  what  it  probably  as>umes  in  these 
or  in  any  other  cia>s  of  physical  phenomena;  a  hypothesis  vhich  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  betu*r  than  in  the  words  of  La  Fontaine: 
*'  Quintessence  d'atome,  extrait  de  la  lumi^reP 

It  is  erident  that,  in  usin^  this  lanc:iia2e.  they  have  only  attempted  to 
elude  the  objections  of  their  adversaries,  by  keepin;z  the  obscurity  of  their 
theory  a  little  more  out  of  the  view  of  sujierticial  inquirers;  di%<eftting 
matter  completely  of  all  those  propi^nii^s  by  which  it  is  known  to  our 
tenses;  and  sul>stitutin<;,  instead  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  that 
word,  infinitesimal  or  evam^^cent  entities,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  imagi- 
nation herwlf  is  quickly  loj't*. —  pp.  171-2. 

Mr.  Stewart  admits  that  the  philological  speculations  upon 
ubichhe  animadverttf,  have  l>eeu  prosecuted  by  many  ^^riters,  ^ho 
have  not  ventured,  and  wlio  have  not  perhaps  meant  to  draw  from 
tbem  any  inferences  in  favour  of  materialism.  Such  writers  will 
here  learn  that  they  liave  been  pursuing  very  fallacious  lights,  if  their 
object  wait  to  make  discoveries  in  philosophy.  In  their  proper  pro- 
vince the  researches  of  the  philolo^tr  may  be  highly  useful;  but 
the  philobophy  oi  the  human  mind  does  not  fidl  wiihin  that  pro- 
vince, and  must  be  built  upon  other  and  better  data  than  can  be 
derived  from  grammars  and  lexicons.  Mr.  Stewart  frequently  be- 
stows merited  and  liberal  praises  upon  the  learning  and  genius  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  and  observes  that, 

'  as  long  as  the  philoioger  confines  himself  to  the  discussion  of  Gram- 
mar and  of  Etymology,  his  labours,  while  they  are  peculiarly  calculated 
to  gratify  the  natural  and  liberal  curiosity  of  men  of  cnidition,  may  often 
furnish  important  data  for  illustrating  the  progress  of  laws,  of  arts,  and 
of  manners;  for  clearing  up  obscure  passages  in  ancient  writers;  or  for 
tracing  the  migrations  of  mankind,  in  ages  of  which  we  have  no  historical 
records.'  But,  lie  indignantly  adds,  *  when  the  speculations  of  the  mere 
scholar  or  glossarist  presume  to  usurp,  as  they  have  too  often  done  of 
late,  the  honours  of  philosophy,  and  that  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
lowering  its  lofty  pursuits  to  a  level  with  their  own,  their  partisans  stand 
in  need  of  the  admonition  which  Seneca  addressed  to  his  friend  Lucilius, 
when  he  cautioned  him  against  those  grammatical  sophists,  who,  by 
the  frivolous  details  of  their  verbal  controversies,  had  brought  discredit 
upon  the  splendid  di.Hputations  of  the  ^ical  school :     Rclinque  istum 
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luJam  liltmrium  philuaophanan,  qui  lem  magnijicetitimimam  mi  syllahtu 
rocani,  qui  aiiimuH'  miuuta  duccniia  diniiltunt  ti  conUrunt,  rC  id  agunl  Ut 
philutupkia potiui  d'j^cHit  qaam  magna  i ideal ar.'~~p.  188. 

The  fullowtng  passage  i&  bo  characteristic  of  Mr.  Stewart's  truly 
jihilu!sO))hi(;  mind,  aiul  of  that  animated  aut)  impressive  eloquence 
wliich  never  forsakes  him  when  dnngerotis  scepticism  is  to  be  re- 
buked, or  the  dignity  of  htiman  natur«  vindicated,  that  we  cannot*  I 
refuse  our  readers  the  gratification  of  perusing  it. 

'  When  1  study  die  intellectual  [wwers  of  man,  in  the 
Ilattlcy,  of  Priestley,  of  Dsrnin,  or  of  Tooke,  1  feel  as  if  I  were  t^xatnin- 
ini;  die  sorry  meehiiinsm  ihat  gives  motion  to  a  puppet.     If,  for  a  mo- 
iiifnl,  I  am  carrloil  along  by  their  dicories.  of  human  knaivkdge,  and  nf 
human  life,  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  adinilleil  behhiU  the  curtain  of  what  I 
had  once  couceiv«d  to  be  a  magnificent  theatre;  and  whdc  I  survey  the* 
lintel   frippery    of   the   wardrobe,   and  the    paltry    decariillun^  of   the'^ 
scenery,  am  mortified  to  discover  the  trick  which  had  cheated  my  eye  M  *  ] 
a  distance.     This  surely  is  not  the  characterisdc  of  truth  or   of  nature;'  I 
the  beauties  of  which  invite  our  closest  inspection ;  derivin"  new  lustre  ^  M 
from  those  microscopical  researches  which  deform  the  most^nbhod  pro-it  j 
ductioDS  of  art.     If,  in  our  physical  enquiries  concemini;  the  material  p9 
uorld.  eviry  sCip  tliat  has  been  hitherto  gained,  has  at  once  exalted  our  a  J 
conceptions  of  iisimmcnsity,  undof  its  order,  can  we  reason abl v  supposo,    ' 
that  the  genuine  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  to  disclose  to  us  u  spectacle  • 
less  pleasing,  or   less  clevaling,  than  fancy  or  vanity  had  disposed  u  " 

anticipate?' — p.  18?. 

Mr.  Stewart  has,  greatly  to  die  advantage  of  liis  reader,  taken  B  ^ 
wider  rauge  than  the  immediate  subject  of  his  essay  re(|nired,  aiill 
nhows  with  equal  elegance  and  acuteuess,  diat  Mr.  Toote's  inciif- 
Vatiuii  of  llie  necessity  of  elymological  research,  in  order  lo  discover 
the  import  of  words  in  cominou  use,  is  as  productive  of  errors  in 
criticisiD  as  in  philosof^y. 

*  It  is  implied  as  an  axiom.'  he  observes, '  in  aiiaosi  every  page  of  Mr. 
Tookc'a  work,  that  iaorderio  understand  with  precision,  theimport  of  any 
English  word,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  its  progress  historically  dirough  all 
the  successive  meanings  which  it  has  been  employed  to  conve)',  from  the 
iQOIuent  it  was  introduced  into  our  LanEiuage;  or  if  the  word  beof  ibreign 
lirowih,  and  transmitted  to  us  from  some  dialect  of  our  continental  ances- 
lar^ ;  that  wo  should  prosecute  die  etymolugicd  research,  till  we  ascertain 
the  literal  and  primitive  scnseofthe  rout  from  whence  it  sprung.' — p.  191- 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  preposterous  doctrine  is,  that 
vfogr  has  nothing  to  do  in  adjusting  the  meaning  of  word",  and  tliat 
in  iiuaters  (-f  style,  we  must  appeal  from  the  authority  of  our  stan- 
dard writers,  to  the  woods  of  Germany.  U'e  must  take  couusel  as 
to  our  forms  of  speech,  not  from  those  who  arc  universally  allowed 
to  have  purified  and  adorned  our  language  by  their  classical  com- 

liilions,  but  from  the  dubious  researches  of  glussarists  and  antiqua- 
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ries.  Mr.  Stewart  justly  hold^  wp  to  ridicule,  th«  i^^ek  of  oppoang 
established  {iinctice  by  thu  arfiinu  brought  to  li^bt  bv  a  few  cunouf 
etymntugists.  He  thinks  that  there  am  few,  if  any.  instances,  m 
which  etymology  furuishea  effi'ctual  aids  to  guide  us,  eitlier  iu  wril- 
iDg  with  propriety  the  diulcct  of  our  own  tirae*,^-or  in  tixing  the 
signification  of  ambiguous  words, — or  in  drawing  the  line  between 
expressions  which  seem  to  be  nearly  eqtii talent.  Nothing  he  adds 
can  in  such  cases  be  trusted  to,  'but  (hut  habit  of  accurate  and 
vigilant  induction,  which,  by  the  study  of  the  most  a|>proved  models 
of  writing  and  of  thinking,  elicits  gradually  and  inseusihly  tlic  pre* 
cise  notions  >\hich  <nir  best  writers  have  anuesed  to  llieir  phra)- 
stolog}-.' 

Upun  thiii  subjerl  or  the  crilkal  inutility  of  etymolf^ical  resiearcli, 
we  cannot  make  room  for  any  more  of  Mr.  Stewart's  unnierous  re- 
marks, than  are  contaiued  iu  the  following  pointed  and  we  think 
decisive  extract. 

'  How  very  little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  etymology,  in  Com- 
positions where  taste  is  criiiccmed,  may  be  inferreii  Iram  this  obriooa 
consideration.  That  among  words  denving  their  origin  from  the  sama 
source,  we  find  some  fnnoliied  by  the  usage  of  one  country  ;  while 
olliers  very  nearly  allied  to  them,  nay,  perbt^is  identical  in  sound  »ai 
in  artliogra|ihy,  are  dibated  by  the  practice  of  another.  It  is  awing  to 
lliis  circumstance,  that  Llnglishmen,  and  still  more  Scotchmen,  when 
(hey  begin  the  study  of  German,  are  so  apt  10  complain  of  the  deep 
rooted  oBsociutions  which  must  be  conquered,  before  ibcy  are  able  to 
relish  the  more  refined  beauties  of  style  in  that  parent  language  on 
which  their  own  has  been  grnfted, 

'  On  the  other  hand,  uhen  a  word  originally  low  or  ludicrous,  has,  in 
canseqiience  of  long  u«e,  been  once  ennobled  or  con^-cnited,  I  do  not 
well  see  what  advantage,  in  point  of  taste,  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
scrupulous  e.x  ami  nation  of  its  genealogy  or  of  its  kindred  connexinns. 
Mr.  Tooke  has  shewn,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  thai  some  English 
words  which  an:  now  banished,  not  only  trom  miemn  discouise.  but 
from  decent  conversHiion,  are  very  nearly  allied,  m  their  ori)(iu,  to 
oiburs  uliicli  rank  with  the  most  unexceptionable  in  our  language;  and 
he  seems  disposed  to  ascribe  our  prejudice  against  ibc  former  to  ^faite 
drlkacy.  1  should  be  glad  to  know  what  practical  inference  Mr. 
Tooke  H'ouU  wish  us  to  draw  from  tbe^e  discoveries.  Is  it  tbnl  the 
lutler  should  be  degraded,  on  accouni  of  ibe  infamy  of  their  connexions;  , 
or  thul  eiery  word  which  can  claim  n  common  desccut  with  them  from  a 
respectable  stem  ia  entitled  to  ndmittsion  into  the  same  society  f — p.  1S2. 

Besides  the  imporluni  discussions  ulrcndy  noticed,  this  excellent 
essay  contains  n  variety  of  original  anil  profound  remarks  upon  the 
great  imperfeclion  of  language,  cotuidercd  as  an  organ  of  menliil 
intercourse.  Instead  of  ronvei/in^  knowledge  as  is  commonly 
"'1,  llie  luosl  perfect  language  can  only  enaWc  us,  iu  many  cases. 
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I'lo  suggest  fihils,  or  to  excite  a  similar  frci/i  of  t/ihikini 
I  ■fainds  of  others. 
■-  'The  trutli  is,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  'that  even  in  conversing  on  the 
Bvinncat  and  must  familiar  subjects,  however  full  and  circumstantial  our 
Bitalementt  may  lie,  the  words  wbicb  we  employ,  if  examined  with  accu- 
H^y,  will  be  lound  tu  do  nuihing  more,  than  to  suggest  hints  to  our  hear- 
By*,  leaving  by  far  the  principal  part  of  the  processof  imerprctalion,  tube 
KKrformed  by  the  mind  iLself.  In  lliii  respect,  the  cflect  of  Kords  bears 
^Kme  resemblance  to  the  scimit/ii)  given  to  the  memory  and  imagination, 
pIp'  an  outline  or  u  shadow,  exhibiting  thi^  jirolile  uf  a  countenance  fa miliui 
Hpilie  9CUWH.' — p.  1J4. 

m^  Yet  strikingly  just  as  thisobservation  undoubtedly  is,  nothitig  Is 
kpore  common  than  to  tind  language  nn^ualitiedly  designated  as '  the 
Bnpress  imitge  of  ihuitght ;'  and  smtie  even  of  our  most  cautious  phi- 
IJpsophers  have  repeatedly  appculed  to  this  iiiaxini  iu  their  Hiscus- 
■jliDiis.  nithout  appearing  to  have  made  any  distinction  between  its 
IpMter  and  spirit.  Mr.  Stewart  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  almost 
Hbe  first  to  make  the  profound  remark,  that  ihemnhatiiim  of  speech 
H^not  so  wonderful  by  fur,  as  the  mechanhm  which  it  puts  into 
^holion  behind  the  scene.  The  reader  will  be  in  some  measure 
Hpabled  to  enter  into  his  views  upon  litis  interesting  subject,  by 
Banna  of  the  following  observations. 

Hp  '  In  reading,  for  example,  the  enunciation  of  n  propmiiiitw,  we  are 
^M(  to  fancy,  that  for  every  ■aord  coiuuined  in  il,  there  is  an  idea  pre- 
Htonted  to  the  understanding;  from  the  combination  and  comparison  uf 
Hmich  idea*,  results  that  act  of  the  mind  called  Jadgmmt.  So  diflerent 
Hk  all  this  from  the  btct,  thai  our  words,  wlien  examined  separately,  ar^ 
^fifken  a&  completely  insignificant  as  the  letters  of  which  tliey  are  com- 
^Biiaed ;  deriving  iheir  meaning  solely  from  the  connection,  or  relation, 
^■1  whieti  they  stand  to  others.  Of  this  a  very  obvious  example  occurs, 
^K  the  case  of  terms  which  have  a  variety  of  acceptations,  and  of  which 
^he  impuTt,  in  every  particular  application,  must  be  collected  from  the 
Hnnle  sentence  of  which  they  form  a  pari.'—'  When  a  word  of  thi*  kind 
Hvecurs  to  me  in  a  book,  or  even  when  J  hear  it  pronounced  in  the 
K«^dity  ofrivcf  vocediticourae,  1  at  once  select,  without  the  sligiilest 
€Oon  of  coiracious  thought,  the  precise  meaning  which  it  was  intended 
to  convey.  How  is  this  lo  be  explained  but  by  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  problematical  term  by  the  general  import  of  the  seulencef — a  spe- 
'  e»  of  interpretation  easily  conceivable,  when  I  haTe  leisure  to  study 
c  context  deliberately;  but  which,  in  the  circumslaiices  I  have  now 
jpposed,  implies  a  quickness  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
inich,  the  more  it  is  examined,  will  appear  the  more  astonishing.  It  is 
mstant  habit  alone,  that  keeps  these  intellectual  processes  out  of 
r; — giving  tu  the  mind  such  a  celerity  in  it)  operations,  as  dude= 
:  utmost  vigilance  of  our  atlenlioo;  and  exhibiting,  to  the  eyes 
t  common  obaeners,  (be  use  af  speech,  as  a  much  i)implcr,  and  less 
IS  pbeuumenon,  tb^n  it  is  in  reality.' — pp.  152-6'. 

From 
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From  this  tnilv  admirable  essav,  (to  rnhkrh  all  ihat  we  have  to 
object  is,  that  it  is  a  little  intlcfmite  in  soitie  of  its  allusions,  and 
v>iDemhat  desultory  in  its  arrangement,)  we  now  proceed  to  the  se- 
coad  part  of  the  work,  n  hi<:h  contains  live  essays  ;  of  which,  the 
two  tir%t  are  dedicated  to  some  inquiries  regarding  the  origin  and 
^uccxTMiie  generalizations  i»f  our  ideas  of  beaut  if  and  subiimiftf. 
Did  our  iiitiits  permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  a(l  the  interesthig  spe- 
ciiiatioos  t»hicli  this  volume  contains^  these  essays  would  call  for  an 
ample  analysb.  But  as  we  have  nut  room  for  any  thing  like  a 
complete  abstract  of  their  contents,  we  shall  content  ourselves  w  itli 
briefly  ob^rving,  tliat  tl>ey  aA'ord  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  old 
and  mysterious  notion,  That  all  the  things  to  which  we  apply  the 
terms  beautifid  and  sublime,  have  some  common  quality ;  and  that 
it  is  this  common  quality  which  procures  the  application  of  tliese 
terms  to  so  great  a  variety  of  objects.  They  also  contain  some 
excellent  and  original  remarks  upon  Mr.  Price's  u6w  system  of  the 
pictureJtqufy  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
showSy  that  it  is  a  radical  error,  to  make  the  picturesque  a  distinct 
genuM  from  the  beautiful.  A\'e  nmst,  however,  add,  that  there  ap* 
pears  to  us  to  be  a  good  deal  which  requires  farther  explanation, 
and  not  a  little  that  is  stnuned  and  fanciful,  in  Mr.  Stewart's  specu« 
lations  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  conceptions  of  beauty 
and  subhmity :  but,  upon  tlie  whole,  we  can  safely  say,  that  these 
two  essays  display  a  rare  union  of  philosophy,  sensibility,  and  taste ; 
and  may  be  read  with  eqtial  advantage  by  the  artist,  the  critic,  and 
the  philosopher. 

Tnc  next  essay  is  on  taste y  and  is  extremely  valuable  for  the 
masterly  account  which  it  contains  of  the  nature  and  forma- 
tion of  tliat  important  faculty.  Taste  bus  been  often  represented 
as  an  original  faculty  of  die  mind — as  a  gift  of  nature,  conferring 
upon  those  w  ho  possess  it  tlie  exclusive  right  of  pronouncing  judg- 
ment botli  as  to  the  beauties  of  her  own  productioi^  and  those  of 
the  fine  arts.  Mr.  Stewart  shows  very  clearly  tliat  it  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal faculty  of  the  mind,  but  a  power  of  rapid  judgment,  gradu- 
ally acquired  by  habitual  attention  to  the  particulars  which  pro- 
duce or  obstruct  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  subKmity.  Taste  has 
been  sometimes  confotmded  with  mere  sensibility,  and  it  indeed 
supposes  some  degree  of  natural  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  beauty ; 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  promptly  distuiguishing  the  particular 
qualities  or  circumstances,  by  which  these  pleasures  are  occa- 
sioned, tliat  this  faculty  essentially  consists. 

'  The  fact,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *  is  perfectly  analagous  in  that  bodUy 
iense  from  which  this  mental  power  derives  its  name.  A  dealer  in 
wines  is  able,  in  any  of  the  common  articles  of  his  trade,  to  detect  the 
least  iogredicDt  which  does  not  properly  enter  inlo  the  composition ; 

and. 
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[  tad,  in  pronouncing  it  tu  be  good  or  bad,  can  fix,  al  once,  on  the  speci- 

I  jBc  (jualities  uhidi  pJLHse  ur  uHL'iid.     U  is  not  on  the  senstbiliij'  uf  liis 

BflKBu  ihar  this  puwer  depends.    Sume  degree  of  seiwibiliiy  is  undoubt- 

■  wy  necruary  to  enable  him  to  receive  any  sentalion  at  all ;  but  the 

Vfegrce  of  his  <iati«guuAijig potctr  is  by  no  meanii  proportioned  tu  ihede< 

lAw  of  hia  lienubility.     At  the  same  lime,  it  is  ninuifciitly  tbis  dislin- 

BiKhing  pouer  alone  which  renders  bis  judgments  in  wine  of  any  use 

»  himseir  in  his  |)urchQ»es,  or  of  any  value  to  those  whose  gratifica- 

Kn  is  the  object  of  bis  art.'  pp.  442,  443. 

.  Mr.  Stewart  u  by  no  iiieaiis  tlie  first  philoaopber  who  has  com- 
iltetl  the  doctrine  whicli  classes  taste  among  our  simple  and  ori- 
inal  faculties ;  but  he  seemt;  tu  be  the  first  who  lias  given  u  philu- 
)|)hical  view  of  the  ptocesHes  by  ^\htch  it  ia  formed.  The  physical 
:s  of  iiatut^l  pbciioiDeiia,  he  observes,  are  often  presented  tu 
IT  obaervatioH  in  cuinbiuatioii  with  other  unessential  circuuislances ; 
i  it  is  only  by  repeated  experiment  and  observation  that  we  caii 
Ascovcr  whetliei'  any  effect  is  produced  by  the  whole  or  purt  only, 
of  the  cuiubiiied  circumstances.  lu  like  manner,  we  often  liiid  die 
objects  or  qualities  which  occasion  our  emotions  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  invufved  among  extraneous  or  uoxious  circumstances; 
aitd  it  is  only  by  the  repeated  exercise  of  observation  and  analysis 
tliat  we  come  to  be  able  to  discriminate  and  separate  them  from 
the  rest,  and  thus  lo  ascertain  die  particular  qualities  with  which  the 
pleasing  effect  is  connected.  It  is  in  this  ilisirimhiating  or  d'lstUi- 
piisliiiig  perception  that  the  power,  denoted  by  the  word  taste, 
chiefly  consists  ;  and  the  analytical  processes  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, habitually,  though  often  unconsciously  repeated,  are  the 
means,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  by  uhich  it  is  gradually  and 
imensibly  formed.  It  is  by  the  fretjiient  repetition  of  these  pro- 
cesses that  ta.<te  acqiiiies  lltat  priimplitiide  which  so  remarkably 
characterizes  its  decisions,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  catis« 
that  many  writers,  not  duly  attending  to  what  takes  place  in  some 
other  acifuirtd  posers,  liu\e  concluded  it  to  be  a  gift  of  nature. 

■  As  the  experiments  subservient  to  its  formation  are  carried  on  en- 
tiiely  in  the  mind  itself,  they  present,  every  niomeni,'  says  fllr. 
Stewart,  '  a  ready  field  for  the  gruiilicaiion  of  curiosity ;  and,  in  ihos« 
individuals  whose  ihougliisiire  strongly  turned  to  the  pursuit,  they  furnish 
natter  of  hatiitunl  employment  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  Tlies^ 
experiments  are,  at  the  lunic  time,  executed  with  an  case  and  celerity 
unknoun  in  our  operations  on  mailer;  iRBomuch,  that  the  cxpeiinient 
and  its  result  seem  both  to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  instant  of 
lime,  'i'he  process,  accordingly,  vaiiishes  completely  froivi  our  rrcol- 
leClion  i  not  do  we  allempt  to  retrace  it  to  ourselves  in  thought,  fur  less 
to  express  it  to  oiberii  in  -^unln,  any  more  than  we  are  disposed,  in  our 
euJRiatvs  of  distance,  to  awfbifc  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,'— 
— fc,453.  "^^ 

I.  NO.  XI.  V  When, 
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When,  then,  it  is  recollected  that  taste  b  only  to  be  acquired  by 
habit n  of  observation,  and  that  it  is  essentially  a  discrimi mating  f»> 
cultv  y  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  not  ooly  that  sen- 
tibility  to  beauty  may  exist  in  a  mind  destitute  of  taste,  but  that 
great  sensibility  is  even  adverse  to  its  culture.     Thoae  aoalytical 
prores:»es,   by   the  r(-|>etition  of  ^hich  it  has  been  diewn   to  be 
formed,  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by  a  mind  agitated 
Mrith  povverful  emotions.     When  kindled  to  rapture  by  the  beauties 
^'hich  we  behold,  we  are  not  by  any  means  in  a  mood  or  capacity 
for  analytical  observation.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  genoul  rule, 
with  regard  to  all  our  perct  ptions,  that  when  the  sensation  is  pun- 
gent or  lively  the  attention  is  wholly  engrossed  by  tbe  effSsci,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all   curiositv  about  the  cause.    Thus  when  the 
pleasures  of  taste  rise  to  extasy,  they  produce  nothing  but  endiu- 
siasm  and  rapture ;  and  it  is  only  v  here  the  mind  enjoys  these 
pleasures,  without  being  intoxicated  by  them,  that  it  is  either  dis- 
posed, or  capable  to  exercise  that  di^criminating  curiosity  which  is 
the  foundation  of  this  faculty.     Mr.   Stewart  also  remarks,  with 
his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  that 

*  In  proportion  as  the  temper  of  the  mind  inclines  to  extreme  sensi* 
bility,  the  casual  associations  of  the  individual  may  be  expected  to  be 
numerous  and  lasting;  for  nothing  tends  so  powerfully  to  bind  the  as* 
tociating  tie  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being  originally  formed  when 
the  mind  was  strongly  agitated  by  pleasure  or  by  pain.  In  recollecting 
any  particular  occurrence,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  of  our  past 
lives,  by  which  we  were  deeply  affected  at  the  moment,  how  indelible 
do  we  find  the  impression  left  on  the  memory,  by  the  most  trifling  and 
accidental  details  which  distinguished  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day  on 
which  it  happened;  and  how  apt  are  similar  details,  if  at  any  time 
they  should  prei^ent  themselves  in  somewhat  of  the  same  combination, 
to  inspire  us  with  gaiety  or  with  sadness,  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  event  with  which  they  are  associated  !  It  is  in  the  same  way 
that,  to  a  mind  tremblingly  alive  to  impressions  of  beauty,  a  charm  is 
communicated  to  whatever  accessaries  or  appendages  happen  to  invest 
any  object  of  its  admiration  ;  accessaries  which  are  likely  to  leave  a  far 
less  permanent  trace  in  the  memory  of  a  more  indifferent  spectator. 
The  consequence  will  be,  that  in  a  pereon  of  the  former  temper,  the 
cultivation  of  a  correct  taste  will  be  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  in 
one  of  the  latter,  and  a  proportionably  greater  attention  will  be  requi- 
site, on  the  part  of  his  instructors,  to  confine  his  habitual  studies  to  the 
most  faultless  models.* — pp.  473, 474. 

The  happiest  texture  of  mind  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  would, 
theref*  ire,  appear  to  be  that  where  there  is  a  sufficient  measiu^  of 
sensibility  to  excite  a  philosophical  curiosity  about  the  objects  with 
which  this  faculty  is  conversant;  bu^where  that  measure  does  not 

rise 
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so  high  as  to  divert  tlie  attention  from  analytical  observallon, 

Mid  expoK  our  juilgments  lo  be  warped  by  casual  associulioiis. 

There    is  no   part    of   Ihis  essay    more  profoundly    interesting 

an  that  io    whiih    Mi'.     Stevtart    pointa    out   the  diffeient   ap- 

urancea    wliich  taste  assumes    la  diflerent  minds.       In    some 

is   characterized  by  the   knowledge   of   those  beauties  whjih 

lult    from  natural    and    universal  associations;    In   others,   it  is 

reriiant  only   with  ih'jse  which  derive  their  whole  effect  from 

torn,  fashion,  and  other   accidental  circumstances.     '  The  first 

ind  of  taste  enables  a  wriler  or  an  artist  to  rise  superior  to   the 

MM  in  which  he  lives,  and  emboldens  him  to  trust  his  reputation 

the  suffrages  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  ages  which  are  yet  to 

rme.     The  other  is  the  foundalion  of  tlial  humbler,  though  more 

prutttable  sagacity,  whith  teaches  the  professor  hnw   to  suit  his 

laiiufacturea  to  the  market ;  lo  judge  before-hand  of  the  reception 

liich   any  new  productions  u  to  lueet  with,  and  to  regulate  his 

KerliooH  accordingly.' 

It  is  the  first  kind  alone  which  deservps  the  name  oi pki/osophical 
iste,  and  when  possessed  iu  a  hi^h  degree,  it  is  one  of  the  rarest 
IKCquisitions  of  the  human  mind.  The  t;iste  of  most  professed  cri- 
•  is  of  a  very  different  and  far  inferior  stamp.  In  the  greater 
nber,  it  consists  merely  in  a  familiar  acquaintance  with,  and 
ady  application  of,  certain  technical  rules  which  have  received  a 
Utrency  in  tlie  circles  of  literature  and  fashion.  It  is  generally  lo 
le  distln^ished,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  '  by  a  fluent  command  of  that 
-Tnvenieut  and  imposing  phraseology  which  is  called  by  Slerne  "  the 
lat  of  criticism."'  Wliat  is  commonly  caWed  faUidiottsness  of 
te,  is,  he  adds,  an  affectation  chiefly  observable  among  critics  of 
»  clasd,  '  being  tlie  natural  effect  of  habils  of  common-ptace  cri- 
cism  on  an  eye  blind  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful.' 
In  that  veij  small  number  in  whose  minds  taste  is  ihe  growth  of 
mnbility,  cnmbincd  with  niilive  habits  of  observation  and  discri- 
dnalion,  it  is  particularly  lo  be  observed,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  that  it 
always  more  strmigly  disposed  to  the  ei^uymeut  of  beauties  than 
>  the  detection  of  blcmiblies.  '  It  seizes  eagerly,'  to  use  his  own 
leautiful  expressions,  '  on  every  touch  of  genius  with  llie  sympathy 
>f  kindred  affection;  and,  in  llie  secret  consciousness  of  a  con pe- 
lial  inspiration,  shares,  in  some  measure,  the  triumph  of  the  artist, 
rhe  faults  which  have  escaped  him,  it  views  with  the  partiality  of 
friendship  ;  and  willingly  abandons  the  censorial  ofKce  lo  those 
«ho  exult  in  the  errors  of  superior  minds  as  their  appropriate  and 
Smv  prey.' 

From  these  pleasing  ekhibitions  of  genuine  taste,  Mr,  Stewart 
grasses  to  the  notice  of  the  perversities  and  errors  to  which  its  de- 
cisions arc  liable  fruoi  the  sinister  iiiilueuces  of  jealousy,  rivaUhip. 
C  S  and 
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and  party  or  personal  dislike.  It  must  be  o^iug  to  some  of  these 
moral  causes,  he  ob^ie^\'es,  that  ojanv  who  have  evinced  the  un- 
doubted possession  of  genuine  taste  in  their  own  productions,  have 
yet  appeared  to  be  entirely  forsaken  by  it  in  the  judgments  which 
they  have  pronounced  upon  the  similar  productions  of  other  men. 
We  wish  we  could  convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
elevated  sentiments  and  glowing  eloquence  which  mark  this  part  of 
the  essay ;  but  as  we  w ill  not  impair  by  abridgment  what  we  have 
not  room  to  extract,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referrii^  them 
to  the  book  itself;  only  observing,  that  Mr.  Stewart's  general  con- 
.  elusion  is,  that  the  decisions  of  this  most  sensitive  of  all  bur  facul- 
ties, must,  in  order  to  have  any  title  to  respect,  be  pronounced 
when  the  mind  i.s  serene,  and  free  from  all  influences  which  dis- 
compose the  feelings,  or  mislead  the  understanding. 

llie  volume  concludes  with  a  short  essay  '  on  the  culture  of 
certain  intellectual  habits  connected  with  the  tirst  elements  of 
taste.'  Tliis  essay  is  ratlier  desultory,  and  does  not  give  prectselj 
the  information  which  its  title  promises;  but  it  contains  many  ex- 
quisite observations  on  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  an  ani- 
mated exhortation  to  mix  their  cultivation  with  the  graver  pursuits 
of  science  and  of  public  life. 

*  It  was  said,  with  truth,'  he  tells  us,  '  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden,  that  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  arithmetical  art  was  but  ka^ 
,  a  man.  With  how  much  greater  force  may  a  similar  expression  be  ap- 
plied to  him^  who  carries  to  his  grave  the  neglected  and  u*.)profitable 
seeds  of  faculties,  which  it  depended  on  himself  to  have  reared  to  ma- 
turity, and  of  which  the  fruits  bring  accessions  to  human  happiness, 
more  precious  than  all  the  gratifications  which  power  or  wealth  can 
command !  I  speak  not  of  ihe  laborious  orders  of  society,  to  whom  the 
pleasures  of  imagination  must,  from  their  condition,  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, necessarily  denied  ;  but  of  men  destined  for  the  higher  and  more 
independent  walks  of  life,  who  are  too  often  led,  by  an  ignorance  of 
their  own  possible  attainments,  to  exhaust  all  their  toil  on  one  little 
field  of  study,  while  they  leave,  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  intellectual  inheritance  to  which  they  were  born.' — 
pp.  510—11. 

He  combats,  with  spirit,  the  opinion  that  the  pleasures  of  inui- 
ginatiou  can  only  be  enjoyed  hi  full  perfection  in  youth ;  and  en- 
courages those  who  may  have  hitherto  neglected  them,  and  whose 
minds  are  thereby  in  a  state  of  intellectual  mutilation,  by  show- 
ing that  this  faculty  easily  yields  itself  to  culture,  even  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  captivating  than  his 
des<:ription  of  the  new  and  charming  scenes  which  \\  opens  to  the 
view,  and  the  new  embcllibhuieuts  which  it  adds  to  all  our  other  iii- 
tellccliial  acquisitions. 

'  Instances 
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'  InslaiKVs  Iiavc  frequently  occurred  of  individuals,  in  whom  rhe 

|iowcr  of  imsgi nation  ha«,  st  a  mnre  advanced  perJMi  of  life,  been  fuutid 

iVMrepIible  of  culture  tu  a  wonderful  degree.     In  such  men,  wjiat  an 

secession  is  gained  m  their  most  rttfiiied  pleasures !  What  enclianiments< 

•re  added  lo  their  most  ordinary  percepirons!     The  mind  awakening,  ns 

ffrom  a  trance,  tu  a  new  exisU-nce,  becomes  habituated  tu  [he  nxMl 

Dtcre&lingaspects  of  life  and  ufiuilure;  the  ititeilectual  eye  is  'purged. 

rfits  film;'  anit  things  the  most  familiar  and  unnoiieed,  disclose  charms] 

before.     The  same  objects  and  events  which  were  lalcly  be- 

leld  with  indifference,  occupy  nnw  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the' 

bul(  the  contrnst  between  the  present  and  the  pH*t  ser^'ing  unly  to  en- 

Itnce  and  to  endear  so  unlooked-for  an  acquisition.     What  Gray  has' 

to  finely  stiid  of  the  pleiisiires  af'vicigsifiidr,  c<mvey»  but  a  faint  image  of  j 

ienced  by  the  man  who,  after  having  lost  in  vulgar  occu-' 

Mlion  and  vulgar  amusements,  his  earliest  ntid  most  precious  years,  if  i 

""ui  introduced  at  lust  loa  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth: 

'  The  mednest  floweret  of  the  vnfe, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

Tile  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  op'iiing  Paradise.'— p.  509. 

TVe  now  take  leave  of  this  valuable  work,  whicli  liaa  renewed 

m)  extended  all  our  previous  iniprpssions  of  tlie  ))Owerful  talents 

itA  distinguished  author-     'ITiere  is  enough,  we  venttue  to  think, 

in  our  slight  sketch  of  its  contents,  to  saiisfv  our  renders  that 

is  the  production    of  a  man  who  merits  the  highest  praise,  us 

HI  for  his  abilities  as  for  the  noble  and  virtuous  sentimeiiLs  by 

bich  he  is  animated.     We  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  obsena- 

rm  which  have  incideiitally  fallen  frnni  us,  in  our  progress  through 

e  work,  as  to  its  general  nierits.     Willing  as  we  are,  in  works  of 

cat  excellence,  to  leave  censure  to  '  those  who  esult  in  tlie  errors 

■  superior  minds  as  their  appropriate  and  easy  preyj' — we  still 

el  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  stale,  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  often 

ulty  in  not  sufficiently  developing  and  connecting  his  ideas ;  that 

[  often  contents  himself  with  hints  and  loose  general  remarks, 

ben  the  subject  required  full  and  conlJnuons  elucidation ;  and  that 

!  rarely  condescends  to  assist  his  reader  by  concisely  stating  the 

in  of  what  he  proposes  to  prove,  and  the  grounds  and  limits  of 

I  ai^iment.     Hts  style  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  elegance; 

r  lis  harmonious  flow  and  uniform  majesty;  but  it  is  somewhat 

iDo  difl^iise  and  oratorical  for  pure  metaphysical  discnssioii;  though 

must  at  the  same  lime  he  admitted,  that  it  has  lent  gmccs  and 

Ittractiuns  to  metaphysical  inquiry  which  few  writers  have  ever 

wen  able  to  communicate. 
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Aht.  II.  Confession  du  General  Buonaparte  a  Vj4bbe  Maury, 
6fc,6^c.  dediee  au  General  Kleber,  Par  le  General  Sarrazin,  8cc. 
EgertoD.     1811. 

THERE  are,  probably,  few  individuals  in  Europe  whose  com- 
toits  have  not  been,  or  may  not  be  abridged  by  the  all  per- 
▼adiiig  influence  of  Buonaparte.     There  are  none  so  insulated  as 
to  view  him   with  indifference.       His  talents  and  his  vices,  his 
adiievements  and  his  crimes  furnish  matter  not  only  of  specula- 
tive inquiry,  but  of  anxious  meditation  :  and  there  is  no  passage  of 
Duonaparte's  life,  nor  any  quality  of  his  mind  or  temper,  which 
does  not  excite  in  every  reader  of  his  hibtory,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world,  a  silent  and  involuntary'  reference  to  future  possilile  contin- 
gencies in  which  he  may  himself  unhappily  liave  a  share.     It  is  in- 
teresting to  investigate  the  process,  and  to  measure  the  steps  by 
which  an  individual  born  in  the  humblest  walks  of  private  life  has 
advanced  from  obscurity  to  tlie  possession  of  the  highest  rank  which 
fortune  can  bestow  on  human  ambition ;  to  mark  the  quick  and 
dexterous  audacity  with  which  he  has  seized  and  protited  by  every 
advantage  which  a  series  of  luiexampled  vicissitudes  successively 
threw  hi  his  way;  and  to  contemplate  the  skill  with  which  he  has  re- 
crombined  and  consolidated  all  the  elements  of  a  mighty  power 
which  had  been  scattered  abroad  by  the  explosion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary volcano.     But  it  is  doubly  intercstuig  to  examine  and  cal- 
culate the  means  of  mischief,  which  such  a  series  of  successes,  how- 
ever earned,  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  this  daring  and  pro- 
sperous adventurer,  when  we  know  that  the  destined  employment  of 
those  means  is  for  the  destruction  of  this  country ;  and  th&t  we 
must  therefore  be  prepared  to  oppose  to  them,  so  long  as  his  life 
shall  endure,  a  vigilant  and  unintermitting  resistance.     Every  pub- 
lication, therefore,  of  whatever  nature,  or  from  whatever  pen,  which 
promises  to  afford  a  new  insight  into  the  actions  and  character  of 
so  extraordinary  a  man,  offers  a  sure  incentive  to  our  curiosity. 

The  anecdotes  which  have  been  collected,  respecting  Buona- 
parte are,  as  might  be  expected,  almost  innumerable.  For  a 
time,  those  only  were  sought  which  tended  to  indicate,  in  tlie 
youthful  candidate  for  military  fame,  the  future  hero  of  Lodi,  of 
Arcole,  of  Roveredo,  &c. ;  his  early  vices  were  concealed;  his  well- 
known  ferocity  glossed  over;  his  ambition  considered  as  the  in- 
stinct of  conscious  superiority ;  and,  so  strong  and  durable  was  the 
illusion  which  his  triumphs  and  his  artifices  had  cast  around  him, 
that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  fix  the  date  at  which  the  persevering 
display  of  his  malignant  nature  began  to  shame  bis  admirers  into 
lilenca. 

The 
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The  ride  of  popular  opinion,  in<ked,  appears,  at  lengrh,  to  be 

""jclually  titnied,  and  inaDy  indications  contuf  to  s\\v\\,  that  the 

ignant  spirit  of  reseiitmenl,  which  has  burat  forth  in  the  Spb- 

ish  peniRBtila,  is  with  difficult^'  repressed  in  manji  other  parts  of 

Europe.     Indeed,  we  rathor  fear  the  too  sudden  and  impatient  ditf- 

~'\y,  than  doubt  tlie  extciit  and  sincerity  of  this  feeling.     That  it 

ery  general  in  France  itself,  can  scarcely  be  questioned  by  those 

3  consider  the  numberless  privations  imposed  upon  the  people, 

e  vexations  of  the  police,  and  the  multiplied  miseries  inDicled  by 

»  coiiscription.     Bnt  public  opinion  will  never  subvert  a  mili- 

r]br^'  despotism.    On  the  army  alone,  which  raised  their  general  to 

^'jBie  diroue,  and  continues  to  support  h'lm  on  it,  must  the  stability  of 

"'b  power  eventually   depend.     We    arc,    tlierefore,   much    more 

ixtoua  to  acquire  iitforiiiution  respecting  the  temper  of  that  army, 

md  the  characters  and  views  of  its  principHl  officers,  than  to  ascer- 

A  the  degree  of  impatience  with  which  a  cruelly  oppressed  na- 

u  submits  to  slavery.     We  should  also  be  glad  to  know  exactly 

e  degree  of  esrimation  in  which  the  great  militar)'  talents  of  Buo- 

partc  (for  great  they  untjuestionably  must  be  acknowledged  to  be) 

'.  held  by  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  companions  of  his 

umphs ;  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  far  he  is  indebted 

D  this  estimation,  for  the  great  ascendancy  which  he  has  acquired. 

was  not  tlierefore  without  a  very  lively  interest  that  we  look  up 

B  publication  of  General  Sarra^in :  and  although  our  reliance 

on  what  we  might  fiud  there  was  necessarily  to  be  qualified  by 

my  obvious  considenitions  arising  from  the  peculiar  circumataii' 

a  under  which  the  General  presents  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 

Sfitish  nation,  we  yet  began  the  perusal  of  this  performance  with 

!»  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  by  no  means  been  realized. 

f  the  writer  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  is  contained  in  his 

ice  to  this  publication,  and  in  his   printed  '  Answer  to  the  Re- 

t  addressed  by  General  Clarke,  to   Buonaparte,'  which  hist  in- 

',   sufficiently   shows  the  meaiLs  which  he   had  of  collecting, 

other  generals  in  the  French  army,  an  account  of  every  mili- 

y  transaction  during  the  war  in  which  he  had  not  hi  ntscif  partici- 

Mted.     But  he  has  related  some  facts  res|)ecting  which  he  confes- 

»  himself  to  be  merely  llie  echo  of  public  opinion,  and  attempts 

9  establish  others,  of  which  his  own  belief  is  by  no  means  credit- 

o  his  judgment.     Still,  however,  an  account  "f  Buonaparte's 

lilitary  life,  written  by  one  of  his  generals,  must  be  an  object  of 

line  interest.     We  will,  therefore,  present  to  our  readers  a  short 

escriplion  of  the  volume  ftefore  ua,  the  comijosilion  of  which  is 

her  singular ;  the  tirst  prt  being  a  dialogue  between  Buonaparte 

I  the  Abbf  Maury  ;  the  second  a  dialogue  between  Maury  and 

terthier ;  and  the  third  an  extract  from  a  work,  iuteiided  fur  pnbli- 

c   4  catioo, 
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cation,  under  the  title  of  *  Notes   Biographiques;'  the  lives  here 
sketched  b^ing  those  ot  fiertliier,  Buonaparte,  and  Kleber. 

ITie  two  dialogues  form  a  sort  of  drama,  of  which  this  is  the 
fiaihle.  Buonaparte,  having  retired  to  rest  towards  the  close  of  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  splendid  ball,  given  by  the 
Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  was  so  unexpectedly  terminated  by  a 
dreadful  conflagration,  is  tormented  by  hideous  dreams,  in  which  he 
apposes  himself  to  be  struggling  with  assassias,  and  utters  such 
piercing  shrieks,  that  he  ultimately  dissipates  his  own  slumbers^ 
and  so  completely  alarms  the  imagination  of  the  empress,  that  she 
firmly  convinces  herself,  and  at  last  persuades  him,  that  he  is  tor- 
mented by  the  devil,  and  can  only  hope  for  repose,  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  by  going  to  confession.  For  this  pious  purpose  the 
repentant  Buonaparte  repairs  to  the  Abbe  Maury,  fully  determined 
to  reveal  all  his  misdemeanours  and  to  obtain  absolution. 

This  Confession^  which  occupies  the  first  1 1  iS  pages,  is  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  empress.  Tlie  scene  then  changes  to  the 
anti-chamber,  where  Berlhier  had  long  been  expecting  an  audience 
of  his  master,  and  where  a  second  dialogue,  carried  on  in  a  very 
different  tone,  but  generally  turning  on  nearly  the  same  topics,  takes 
place  between  the  grand  almoner  and  the  master  of  the  imperial 
buck-hounds. 

In  the  third  part,  which  is  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  each  of 
the  former,  the  author  assumes  the  sober  language  of  an  historian ; 
and  the  intention  of  this  appendix  is  to  shew,  that  of  the  three  per- 
sonages employed  in  his  dialogues,  t\w)  perform  their  parts  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  their  real  characters ;  but  he  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  us  whether  the  change  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  lively  and  eloquent  Abb6  Maury  since  his  trans- 
formation into  a  cardinal  and  an  archbishop,  has  really  been  so 
complete  as  to  justify  the  representation  which  he  gives  of  him; 
or  whether  he  meant  only  to  draw  a  biggottcd  and  canting  con- 
fessor, without  much  solicitude  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  individual 
resemblance. 

With  this  exception,  wc  arc  not  disposed  to  question  the  drama^ 
tic  truth  of  his  characters  ;  nor  to  deny  that  some  advantage  to  his 
object  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  whimsical  mode  in  which 
he  has  thought  fit  to  arrange  his  materials.  He  may,  perhaps,  en- 
tertain hopes  of  being  able  to  disseminate  his  work  amongst  his  bre-r 
thren  in  arms,  in  addressing  whom  it  is  much  more  politic  to  adopt 
the  language  of  ridicule  than  that  of  indignation.  By  employing 
the  penitent  sinner  as  his  own  biographer;  by  causing  him  to  use  his 
own  habitual  style,  and  to  blend  the  most  humiliating  avowals  with 
expressions  of  his'characteristic  haughtiness  and  petulance  ;  by  oc- 
casionally introducing  an  embarrasaruig  question,  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary, 
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ccssary,  to  justify  a  long  discussion;  and  by  availing  himself  of 
other  obvious  advantages  which  the  contrast  of  different  characters 
tiaturaily  afforded ;  the  author  has  certainly  contrived  to  effect  his 
purpose  with  leas  fatigue  to  himself,  and  with  more  amusement  to 
the  reader,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  reasonably  expected. — 
But  the  pleasantry,  such  as  it  is,  which  results  from  the  dramatic 
form  of  the  work,  is  incapable  of  being  transfused  into  an  abstract ; 
and  as  General  Sarrazin  has  unfottunatcly  thought  lit  to  reserve,  for 
a  future  publicaliun,  the  most  rectnt,  and  conseqiienlly  most  inte- 
restiug  parts  of  his  hero's  history,  we  must  content  ourselves,  for 
the  present,  with  the  somewhat  tiresome  task  of  repeating  many 
facts  which  have  long  been  known,  for  the  sake  of  ihe  comments 
with  which  they  are  accompanied. 

Vi'e  believe  that  the  eaily  part  of  Buonaparte's  life  is  related  m 

t  conformity  to  truth.     He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  edu- 

ri  at  the  military  school  at  Brienne,  from  whence  he  was  re- 

d  In  that  uf  Paris,  and  began  his  career  of  service  in  the  first 

gjment  of  artillery.     Whilst  poor,   and  a  subaltern,  he  was  a 

>del  of  submission  to  military  discipline  and  subordination ;  and 

roted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  unremitting  study  of 

profession. 

lie  exploit  which  introduced  him  to  public  notice,  was  his  pj- 
w  execution  of  tlie   orders  of  Barras  and  Fieron   against  the 
relchcd  inhabitants  of  Toulon ;  in  ron9ef|uence  of  which  he  ob- 
1  1794,  onemplovnieni  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
is  hopes  being  tbtis  raised,  he  gave  a  loose  to  \m  turbulent  ambi- 
n  ;  criticised  the  talents  of  the  general,  and  of  all  the  superior 
whom  he  wished  to  supplant,  and  gave  so  much  offence 
:,  nolwithstauding  his  protestations  of  Jacobinism,  and  of  zeal 
''  c  good  cause,  he  was  anestcd  on  suspicion  of  treason,  and, 
b  liberated,  reduced  to  half  pay,  and  compelled  to  go  to  Pa- 
r  the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  restoration.     This  was  ihe  pe- 
d  of  his  greatest  distress:  but  became  the  source  of  his  subsequent 
ivation.     Never  were  the  several  factions,  by  which  Paris  and 
'  IJepublic  were  agitated,  more  nicely  balanced  than  in  WJo; 
e  tlieir  respective  projects  and  means,  and  the  characters 
r  their  leaders  more  easily   discoverable,   than   at  the  moment 
I  Buonaparte,  whose  natural  sagacity  was  quickened  by  llie  cx- 
s  of  his  misery,  became  a  spectator  i)f  the  busy  scene,  without 
y  otber  occupation  tlian  that  of  meditating  on  the  different  road.s 
li  the  approaching  crisis  might  offer  to  his  ambition, 
le  Convention  had  confided  to   Barras  their  power  over  the 
mle  military  force.     Burras,  who  had  w  iinesscd  the  conduct  of 
lonapartc  at  Toulon,  when  the  period  arrived  at  which  tlic  troops 
!  to    be  called  into  action  against  the  refractory  sections  of 
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Paris,  chose  Buonaparte  for  his  second  in  command,  and  had 
reason  to  be  amply  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Parisians 
on  the  6th  of  October.  The  hero  of  the  Rue  St.  Honorfe  vtmb 
rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  rank  of  General  of  the  17tk 
military  division,  and  with  the  government  of  Paris ;  but  he  had 
too  much  peuetration  not  to  pcrct'ive  that  the  Directory,  which  he 
had  contributed  to  establish,  could  not  |>ossibly  be  competent  to 
llie  task  of  exercising,  during  a  succession  of  years,  an  authority 
uhich  rested  on  no  solid  basis.  lie  had  seen  successive  revolu- 
tions effected  by  the  mob  of  the  metropolis ;  he  had  ascertained, 
by  experiment,  the  facility  of  crushing  these  tumultuous  efforts  of 
democracy  by  a  small  but  well  organized  force,  and  concluding  that 
the  power  of  transferring  the  soverei.^nty  must  ultimately  be  as- 
sumed by  the  armies,  he  earnestly  solicited  Barras  to  procure  for 
him  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Ita- 
W.  It  is  supposed  that  this  favour  was  granted  under  some  speci- 
fic stipulations.  The  widow  of  General  Beauharnois,  at  that 
time  the  reputed  mistress  of  the  Director,  became,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1796,  the  wife  of  Buonaparte,  who,  on  the  follo\i*ing  day, 
set  off  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

It  has  been  very  much  the  practice  to  undervalue  the  military 
force  with  which  revolutionary  France  began  her  aggressions  on 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  thus  to  represent  as  marvellous  those 
successes  which  were  really  the  result  of  very  natural  causes.  War 
was  declared  against  the  emperor  on  the  '£Olh  of  April,  1792. 
The  French  troops  of  the  line  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  batta- 
lions of  infantry,  and  of  two  hundred  and  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
ail  well  exercised,  though  not  accustomed  to  a  very  regular  disci- 
pline. The  artillery  and  engineers  were  excellent ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  very  general  emigration  of  tlie  nobility,  the  army  was, 
upon  the  whole,  well  officered.  The  national  guards^  who  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  battalions,  were  by  no  means  despicable, 
having  been  well  instructed  by  non-commissioned  officers  from  the 
line ;  and  they  shortly  became  equal  to  the  regulars,  in  discipline 
as  well  as  in  courage.  Hie  Generals  Rochanibeau,  Beauharnois, 
Dumourier,  Broglie,  I.ukncr,  La  Fayette,  Dillon,  &c.  were  cer- 
tainly capable  of  organizing  and  coninianding  an  army.  It  is  true, 
that  the  tumultuary  spirit  of  the  times  was  unfavourable  to  disci- 
pline; but  the  insubordination  of  the  troops  was  very  short  lived; 
and,  from  the  moment  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
sent  to  the  camps,  the  army  became  accustomed  to  those  habits  of 
implicit  obedience  by  which  they  liave,  till  this  hour,  been  eminent- 
ly distinguished,  llie  extraordinary  power  thus  entrusted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  was,  in  some  instances,  capriciously  and 
absurdly  exercised;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Kleber,  Mo- 

reau. 
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Pivhegm,  Marceau,  aiid  olher  excellent  officers,  were  first 
IDtnoted  b;  thest;  deputies. 

'^'  e  army  uf  llaly,  indeed,  when  Buonaparte  assumed  tlie  com*  ■ 

:,  Itad  received  so  little  instruction,  tliat  llie  regiments  were  un-  J 

to  execute,  wilh  precision,  the  most  common    manosuvTes^ 

The  oflicers  were,  fur  the  aiosi  patt,  violent  jucobiiis,  without 

much  skill,  but  young,  active,  and  full  of  aidour;  and  their  new 

com maDdei^in~c llie f,  at   that  time  only  tiventy-etght  years  of  age, 

I  with  a  constitution  capable  of  enduring  every  fatigue,  and  a  mind 

Atieut  of  repose,  lost  uo  time  in  couvincing  his  troops  of  his 

terminaUDu  to  e^ert  Iht;  ulniuai  uidiniited  power  with  which  the 

rectory  hud  invested  Inm.     A  month  had  not  elapaed  when,  his 

tny  being  tolerably  organized,  he  prepared  to  commence  his  oper- 

lon  against  the  Austrians  and  Siirdininits 

;  allies  were,  at  first,  superior  in  uumbers  to  the  French, 
;  whole  force  did  uol  amount  to  GO.OOO  men.    The  Austrian 
.  were  excellent,  and  Beaulieu,  who  commanded  them,  en- 
I  brilliant   reputation.     But  the  want  of  coucert   between 
d  General  Colli    retarded  the  operations  of  both,   whilst 
laonaparle,   always  on  the  alert,    makii^  his  attacks  from  day  tn 
sacriticing,  without  scruple,  the  lives  uf  his  men,  advanced  aU 
Mt  witftoui  a  hah.     Hostililies  had  commenced  on  the  tjth  of 
,  and  on  the  i^tjth  the  French  Cienerai,  afler  gaining  the  bat- 
■  of  Montenottc,  Millesimo,  Dcgo,  Vico,  and  Mondovi,  signed 
ty,  by  <Ahicb  the  Ktug  of  Sardtni.i  surrendered,  as  the  price  of 
lension  uf  arms,  the  forlressei  of  Coni  and  Tortona,  and  thui 
bled  him  to  employ  liis  whole  force  against  the  Austrians. 
"     ulieu,  itiaclivc  from  age,  and  compelled  to  rely  on  tlie  gene- 
a  of  his  staff,  by  some  of  m  horn  he  in  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
iccupied  in  preparing  to  defend  the  jiassagr  of  the  Ti- 
>,  when  tlic  I'rendi,  pti  ilie  7tli  of  May,  suddenly  passed  the  Po 
r  Piacenzu,     He  dieivJook  a  position  on  the  Adda  opposite  to 
,  but,  with  a  ilegree  of  negligence  quite  nu accountable,  suf- 
i  tlie  bridge  to  retr:Hiu,  and  wus,  on  the  10th  of  May,  afler  an 
e  contest,  completely  defeated.     Afler  these  two  victories, 
which  Buonaparte  was   indebted  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  trea- 
f  of  Beaulicu's  counsellors,  and  partly  to  the  intrepidity  of 
a  Lannes  and  Lallemagne,  the  Auslrians  enjoyed  an  unex- 
i  respite  uf  eighteen  days,  during  which  tliey  tiirew  a  supply 
r  provisions  into  Mantuii,  and  retreated  across  the  Miiicio,  whilst 
't  French  commander,  having  participated  in  the  festivities  which 
i  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan,  issued  his  orders  for  the 
stractioa  of  die  inlubitniits  of  Pavja  and  the  neighbouring  conn- 
1  the  rapacity  of  his  troops  had  driven  to  despair  and  in- 
surrection . 
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snrrectioti.  It  was  not  uu  the  *£9!h  that  be  asiin  attacked  the  ene* 
idt:  and  eren  then,  basics  t.€z\  cted  to  preoccupy  the  road  to 
Trent,  ndftrtd  them  to  retire,  with  little  io»,  mto  the  TjtoI. 

The  coodnct  of  Buonaparte,  on  ihis  part  ol  the  campaign,  is  se- 
verely cnticizcd  by  his  present  biozrapher;  bat  it  appears  to  os 
that  his  roeasores,  however  censurable  in  a  ntilitaiy  point  of  view, 
were  perfecdy  consistent  with  bis  nliioiate  objects.  If^  as  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  be  had  found  the  means  of  corrupting  not  only 
some  principal  officers  in  the  Au<tn:m  array,  but  even  persons  in 
the  immediate  confidence  of  Thugut.  he  must  have  been  able  to 
estimate  eiactlv  the  incon\eiiieiice  which  might  arise  from  retard* 
ing  ibe  progress  oi  hi^  virtories.  To  provide  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing a  sji^tfrn  of  conuptiou  «o  prodigal  aiui  so  extensive;  to 
furnish  the  ^jay  nt  his  f*\\u  troops:  aud  to  satisu  the  greedy  de* 
mauds  of  hi**  omh  iiovemment;  must  have  been  objects  of  more 
immediate  and  iirsrt-nt  necessitv*  than  to  crush  a  beaten  enemv,  and 
tha^  to  shorten  the  duration  of  a  war  which  insured  to  him  a  con* 
tinued  harpist  of  triumphs. 

Iluving  caused  Mantua  to  be  invested,  Buonaparte  devoted  his 
whole  attt'iition  to  plunder.  He  raised  heav*}  contributions  on  the 
coiintrieif  tm  l>oth  sides  of  tlie  Po,  exacted  from  the  Pope  a  tribute 
of  twentW'iie  milHons  o(  livres  as  the  price  of  an  armistice,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tonk  pos!^!»sion  of  Ancona,  and  occupied  Leg- 
h^>m.  'llic  kin;;  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Mo- 
d^-iia,  had  already  purchased  from  him,  by  enorrooa^  sacrifices  of 
treasure,  thr^ie  treaties  of  peace  which,  in  fact,  surrendered  the 
]\\en  and  fortunes  of  their  subjects  to  the  French  Republic. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Austrians,  uiuier  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Wurmner,  had  attacked  the  French  on  both  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  Oarda,  driven  them  from  the  posts  of  Sala  and  La  Corona,  oc- 
cupii'd  Hrescia  and  Verona,  and  beaten  nearly  half  of  the  French 
army.  Jiuonaparte  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maotua, 
leaving  Urhind  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon; 
lie  even  diK(:iiN«M-d  with  his  grncrals  the  propriety  of  retreating  to 
tb«'  Adda,  and  hm\  the  appeaiance  of  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Au- 
gtfreaij  hIimi  he  detcrniined  to  risk  the  battle  of  Castiglione,  which, 
after  a  r(Miti*^t  of  n\\  days,  from  the  3d  to  the  9th  of  August, 
i'nd«!d  in  the  coinplcU*  defeat  of  the  Austrians. 

'J 'hat  l>tionaparte  was  indebted  for  this  victory  to  the  false  com- 
biiiationti  of  the  enemy,  who  scattered  his  force  too  much,  and  suf- 
fered hiniM'lf  to  be  drawn  into  a  general  action,  instead  of  cutting 
off*  the  left  of  the  French  army,  by  a  single  attack  on  Brescia,  may 
he*  (rue ;  that  all  the  steadiness  of  the  French  troops,  the  rash  au- 
dacity of  their  generals,  and  tlie  alertness  and  skill  of  their  com- 
niniiclcr-in-chieff  were  barely  sufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  late- 
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a  of  these  eiertitms,  may  be  also  true ;  but  it  is,  therefore,  the 
re  prob-jble  thai  the  delay  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Btioiiaparle, 
Kii^pensible,  since  it  in  Mell  kiiuwii  tlia:  liiii  uvuriueluts  always  been 
pHbordioate  to  his  ambiiiuii. 

'   Wurmser  retreated  into  Mtiiitua  oil  ihc  I'itb  of  September;  and 

e  court  of  Vienna  determined  lo  make  a  fresh  etfort  to  sa^e  that 

aik  of  their  power  in  Italy.     Had  the  Archduke  Charles, 

T  driving  Jourdan  before  him,  and  compelling  Morcjii  to  re- 

>s  Uie  Kbinc,  taken  the  command  against  lluoiiaparte,  instead  of 

ing  his  time  before  tlie  fort  of  Kehl,  it  is  the  opiniun  of  our  au- 

r  tltat  the  tide  of  siiccesa  might  have  turned  againxt  tlie  French. 

lut  though  the  veteran  Wurmser  had  succeeded  as  ill  as  the  vete- 

1  Beaulieu,    ihe  court  of  Vienna  seems  lo  have  persisted  in  (he 

nlief  that  a  proper  antagouist  for  the  young  and  ardent  comman- 

r  uf  tlie  French,  cuuid  only  be  found   amonj^st  generals  of  se- 

snty  years  of  age.     It  is  true  that  Alvinzi  repulsed  Buonaparte  at 

^dero,  aiKJ  at  Arcole ;  but  his  slowness  in  following  up  tlie  blow 

tabled  hie  adversary  to  disconcert  alt  hiit  operations,  to  gain  the 

Biportunt  and  sanguinary  bailie  uf  Uivoli,  to  intercept  the  detach- 

it  uttder  Provera  which  was  sent  to  ihe  relief  of  Mantua,  and 

't  force  Wurmser  to  capittduic  on  the  SOlh  of  Januaiy,  1797. 

aatoni2<hJiig  series  of  successes  which  IkkI  uccoiiipanicd  the 
iny  of  Italy,  nut  only  increascil  ihe  pouer  and  rqiuCation  of  the 
Dimandef 'in- chief,  but  reflei:ted  so  much  lustic  on  the  Directory, 
1  particulurly  on  Barras,  by  whom  lliat  cuuiniaiider  was  ap- 
ojiited,  that  it  was  dett'rmined  to  place,  under  the  command  of 
tuonaparte,  a  force  more  |)ropurtiotiate  to  his  great  designs ;  and 
i  body  uf  30,iXXi  troops,  selected  from  the  unities  of  (lie  Rhine, 
IS  detached,  for  this  piupose,  towards  ihe  close  of  the  year  1  ~il(i. 
a  the  other  hand,  the  Austrians  reinforced,  as  well  as  they  could, 
i  army  of  Alvinzi,  and  tlie  cuminund  was  bestowed,  but  loo 
I  die  Archduke  Cliarles.  Buonaparte,  exactly  informed  of 
icils  uf  Vienna,  calculated  liiat  he  had  still  lime  to  ])unish 
e  Pope  for  his  refusal  to  execute  ihe  conditions  of  the  armistice 
i  Bologna.  Having  lirsi  ordered  General  Victor  lo  seize  the  irea- 
nre  at  Lorettu,  he  marched,  with  a  body  of  troops,  as  far  »s  Tuleii- 
lo,  where,  ou  the  l^Jth  of  February,  he  signed  tlie  peace  by 
I  large  portion  of  the  Papal  dominions  was  surrendered  to 
e  Republic,  and  immediate  payment  o(  tifleeu  millions  of  iivres 
lUpulated,  tcnin  money  and  tive  in  diamonds.  Tlie  latter  were 
"  ',  by  tlie  Directory,  lo  Buunaparle,  who  was  at  that  lime 
tossessed  uf  at  least  fifty  millions  of  livres,  placed  in  tlie  bauds  of 
s  baukers  at  Milan  and  other  places. 

'I'he  Archduke  was  preparing  to  commence  offensive  operations, 
I  he  was  prevented  by  his  adversary,  who  now  found  liimself 

strong 
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strong  enough  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  \vho  effected  his  purpose  with  a  celerity  which  an 
army  discouraged  by  a  long  ^ries  of  defeats  was  unable  to  check. 
It  is  possible,  that  had  the  couri  of  Vienna  possessed  more  firm- 
ness, Buonaparte  miglit  have  exposed  himself  to  very  considerable 
risks  by  this  adventurow  march,  because  the  heroism  of  the  Tvro- 
lese,  the  repulse  of  Joubert,  and  tl»e  revolt  of  Verona,  which  might 
have  been  followed  by  that  of  all  the  country  in  his  rear,  would 
have  rendered  a  retreat  extremely  difficult.  But  he  had  already 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  Archduke's  army ;  his  approach  to 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna  had  spread  (general  consternation  ;  the  over- 
tures proposed  in  his  letter  from  Klagenfurt  of  the  3 1st  of  March, 
were  extremely  moderate ;  Moreau  and  Hoche  had  effected  the 

CHsa^e  of  the  lihine.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at 
?oben  on  the  1 4th  of  April,  and  the  insurrection  in  the  north  of 
Ital\  had  no  other  effect  than  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  plunder 
of  Venire,  and  to  swell  the  treasure  of  the  victorious  general. 

Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  that,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  year,  a  Corsican  adventurer  had  acquired  the  means  of 
dictating  the  conditions  on  which  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in 
Europe  should  continue  to  retain  a  part  of  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions. Yet  Buonaparte  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  He  was  the 
most  distinguished,  the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  powerful  individual 
in  the  Republic,  but  he  \n  ished  to  become  the  master  of  that  Re* 
public;  and  he  was  awaie  that  numerous  obstacles  must  be  over- 
come before  he  could  arrive  at  the  accomplishment  of  bis  wishes. 

In  France,  at  this  time,  the  desire  of  peace  was  almost  universal. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  faction,  composed  of  men  who  had  risen 
to  power  by  their  crimes,  who  had  preser\'ed  it  by  violence,  and  who 
foresaw  their  own  certain  degradation  from  the  establishment  of 
order  and  tranquillity.  But  these  Terrorists,  though  formidable 
from  their  actual  power,  their  union,  and  their  intrepidity  in  the 
commission  qf  every  crime,  were  by  no  means  numerous.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution,  be- 
cause they  considered  it  as  a  security  against  the  return  of  anarchy, 
and  felt  convinced  that,  so  long  as  a  seat  in  either  of  the  councils, 
and  even  in  the  Directory  continued  to  be  elective,  their  goveni- 
ment  would  be  susceptible  of  progressive  improvement.  Peace, 
therefore,  was  ardently  wished  by  the  Republicans,  because  it 
would  secure  to  them  the  duration  of  their  liberties ;  and  by  the 
Royalists,  because  they  hoped  that  the  restoration  of  the  regal  go- 
vernment would  not  be  difficult,  whenever  the  people  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  an  option  between  an  hereditary  monarch  and  an 
elective  directory. 

It 
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It  is^Iatn  that,  if  this  state  of  lliingg  had  been  suffered  to  coa- 
linue,  (he  success  of  Buonapiirte's  hopes  wouM  have  been  nearly 
impossible.  The  approaching  election  of  deputies  would  hav« 
annihilated  the  influence  of  the  terrorists;  and  the  cotistitutian 
being  once  estabVuhed,  and  the  moderate  party  possessed  of  a 
great  and  steadj  majority  in  both  the  councils,  tlie  freedom  of  the 
press  woidd  have  secured  the  people  from  being  misled  by  the  in- 
trigues of  a  faction.  To  ctfect  a  revolution  against  the  will  of  the 
nation  would  have  been  probably  impracticable,  because,  even  if 
the  army  of  Italy,  which  was  full  of  zealous  republicans,  had  con- 
sented to  adopt  the  views  of  their  commander,  the  Republic  would 
have  been  defended  by  still  more  numerous  armies,  who  would 
have  rallied  round  Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  other  able  leaders.  At 
this  junctiue,  Buonaparte  devised  the  plan  which  effectually  an- 
swered all  his  purposes,  by  thiowing  tlie  whole  ])o\ver  of  the  state 
into  the  hands  of  three  jacobin  Directors  until  he  should  find  him- 
self in  a  situation  to  resume  it. 

He  iiad  arrested,  at  Trieste,  a  confidential  agent  of  the  court  of 
Russia,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Venice  to  Petersburgh ;  and, 
having  failed  in  the  project  of  seizing  his  papers,  he  fabricated 
such  as  suited  his  purpose,  one  of  which  was  a  plan  for  tlie  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  report  of 
this  discovery  being  disseminated  amougst  the  troops,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them  that,  at  a  moment  when  the  Republic  was  in  dan- 
ger, it  would  be  worthy  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  army  lu  Italy  to 
transmit  to  the  esecutiie  government  a  petition  for  the  '  Mainte- 
nance of  the  Constitution,  General  Hoche  receiv,ed  orders  from 
the  three  Directors  to  march  his  army  to  Paris,  and  Augereau  and 
Bemadotte  were  sent  by  Buonaparte  to  assist  Barras  in  carrying 
the  conspiracy  into  execution.  Tliat  euch  a  conspiracy  should  be 
completely  successful;  that  Carnot,  Pichegru,  Willot,  &c.  who 
were  aware  that  some  plot  was  in  agitation,  who  knew  the  charac- 
ters of  the'u- opponents,  and  ought  to  have  concluded  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  employed  against  them,  shotild  have  trusted,  in  per- 
fect security,  to  a  safe-gtmrd  so  precarious  as  the  letter  of  a  coi>- 
stitntion,  which  the  anaicliists  were  known  to  de:>pi3e,  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected.  But  Buonaparte's  good  fortune  prevailed,  and, 
ou  tlie  4th  of  September,  1797,  (l»th  Brumaire,  An  o.)  Augereau, 
at  (lie  head  of  a  colmnn  of  troops,  arrested  at  the  Thuilerics  nearly 
alt  the  deputies  whom  the  terrorists  had  thought  tit  to  pro- 
scribe. Paris,  subjected  to  martial  law,  became,  before  the  end 
of  llie  day,  perfectly  quiet.  The  last  elections  of  the  people  were 
annulled ,-  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  abolished  ;  the  papers  con- 
taining the  pretended  proofs  of  a  royalist  plot  were  published; 
*^Ull(elemi,  Pichegru,  Scc.  w  ere  transp»rled  to  Cayenne ;  and  the 

despotistn 
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despotism  of  die   Dircctury  was,  for  a  time,  mcwt  firmly  esta- 
blished. 

Such  being  the  immediate  result  of  this  atrocious  revolutioiiy  it 
was  natural  that  Barras  and  his  two  associates  should  incur  the 
whole  odium  attac  hed  to  it,  whilst  the  mauter-mover  of  the  plot, 
wliose  projects  had  not  yet  been  repealed,  excited  little  iiid^;iiitM 
or  notice.  Even  the  death  of  Hoche,  who  was  known  to  have 
died  by  poison,  aiul  the  appointment  of  Augereau  to  his  commandi 
were  ascribed  to  the  Director**,  although  they  had  no  interest 
in  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  elevation  of  the  other;  and 
though  the  petitions  from  the  army  of  Italy ;  the  mission  of  Au- 
gereau to  Paris ;  the  journey  of  General  Oesaix  to  Italy,  comect- 
ed  as  it  was  witli  Mureau's  famous  letter,  the  arrest  of  I^hegm, 
and  the  flight  of  Carnot,  were  calculated  to  awaken  suspidon  re- 
specting the  real  author  of  the  whole. 

Sis  months  had  elapsed  since  the  »ignature  of  the  preliminaries 
of  I^^eobeu,  and  it  was  not  till  the  17ih  of  October  that  Buona- 
parte, who  had  often  threatened  to  break  off  the  conferences,  wt 
tengili  conchided  the  treaty  of  peace  witli  Austria  at  Campo  FoF- , 
n:io  near  Udina.  Peihaps  he  may  have  wished,  in  the  e%*entof  a 
civil  w  ar  in  France,  to  reserve  to  himself  the  means  of  securing 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  a  separate  negociatiou  with 
the  emperor;  but  the  attainment  of  a  greater  object  was  now  in* 
sured  to  him. 

The  negociation  w  ith  Lord  Malniesbury  at  Lisle  had,  of  course, 
been  rendered  abortive  by  the  piosciiption  of  all  the  friends  of 
peace  ;  the  intention  of  invading  England  wa^  proclaimed,  and  the 
command  of  the  expedition  given  to  Buonaparte,  who,  at  a  general 
review  of  his  troops,  after  thanking  them  for  their  past  services, 
announced  to  them  his  design  of  meeting  them  on  the  shores  of 
the  Channel.  '  ^'ou  have  given  |>eace  to  the  Continent,'  (said  he,) 
*  and  Ureat  Britain  is  our  only  remaininir  eneniv.  I  will  lead  vou 
to  Ivondon,  w here  whole  cellars  are  filled  witli  gold  and  silver.  You 
shall  then  return  to  France,  loaded  with  guineas,  which  you  shall 
spend  at  home  with  \our  mistresses.  ].<ong  live  the  Republic!* 
The  troops,  instead  of  re-echoing  his  last  words,  uttered,  to  his  great 
delight,  a  geneial  shout  of  '  Long  live  Buonaparte!' 

Having,  at  the  request  of  the  Directory,  completed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Ci-valpine  republic,  and  afterwards  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  the  congress  of  llastadt,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  w  here 
he  was  received,  with  the  highest  honours,  by  the  members  of  the 
govennnent  which  he  had  established,  and  by  the  foreign  ministers; 
but  he  carefully  avoided  all  appearance  of  ostentation,  secluded 
himself  from  tlie  curious  gaze  of  tlie  public,  became  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  attended  the  lectures  on  natiu^l  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry^ 
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niistryy  and,  in  general,  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  his  studies.  The 
Directory,  whom  he  loaded  with  caresses  and  with  presents,  and 
who  wilhngly  adopted  every  measure  which  he  suggested,  were, 
probably,  not  less  surprized  than  tlie  rest  of  tlic  world,  when  he 
proposed  to  lead  an  army  into  Egypt,  and  to  take  upon  himself  ail 
the  expenses  of  the  enterprize.  It  is  now  known  that  a  similar 
plan  had  been  formerly  offered  to  the  Frencli  government  by  the 
celebrated  Leibnitz,  who  saw  that  the  possession  of  a  country  once 
the  granary  of  Europe,  ^  might  be  rendered  far  more  valuable  to 
France  than  that  of  all  her  more  distant  colonies ;  and  this  cou- 

Siest,  the  real  facility  of  which  no  man  was  more  able  to  estimate 
an  Buonaparte,  was  perhaps  still  more  likely  to  attract  his  wishes 
by  tiie  blaze  of  chivalrous  glory  "with  which  its  achievement  was 
likely  to  invest  him,  than  by  the  territorial  or  conimercial  advan- 
tages which  it  would  open  to  France,  or  even  by  the  plunder  which 
be  might  hope  to  acquire  for  himself.  But  he  had  many  other 
motives.  He  coiild  not  immediately  rekindle  in  Europe  the  war 
wliich  he  had  so  lately  extinguished,  and  he  wanted  an  army  to 
command,  and  a  field  for  enttTprize.  Perhaps,  as  our  author 
bints,  he  wished  to  expend  a  certain  number  of  officers  who, 
though  trained  to  military  subordination,  were  too  sensible  of  the 
value  of  civil  liberty. 

He  set  siiil  on  the  19th  of  May,  179S.  On  the  8th  of  June  he 
got  sight  of  Malta,  and  was  joined  by  Desaix,  with  the  squadron 
from  Civita  Veccliia.  On  the  10th  he  connnenced  his  attack ; 
and  on  the  12th  Malta  was  given  up  to  him.  He  proceeded  from 
tlience  on  the  19th  ;  disembarked  at  Alexandria  on  the  2d  of  July ; 
captured  and  pillaged  that  town  ;  set  oft'  for  Cairo  on  the  7th,  and 
entered  it  on  the  22d,  after  losing  numbers  of  men  from  fatigue, 
and  not  a  few  fnmi  die  tire  of  the  enemy.  He  had  probably  anti- 
cipated greater  difficulties  than  he  encountered,  thus  far,  in  his  mi- 
litary operations ;  but  he  certainly  had  not  foreseen  the  total  de- 
struction of  his  fleet  by  Lord  Nelson  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  true, 
that  his  expedition  into  Syria,  in  February  1 799>  was  undertaken^ 
chiefly,  because  he  was  annoyed  by  the  monotony  and  inactivity  oif 
the  life  to  which  he  was  reduced  in  his  insulated  pachalic  of  Cairo. 
Having  taken  El  Arish  and  Jaffa,  and  murdered  in  cold  blood  the 
garrison  of  the  latter,  he  arrived  with  his  army  of  16,000  picked 
men  before  St.  Jean  d'Acre  on  tlie  19th  of  March;  but  being  un- 
expectedly disconcerted  in  all  his  attacks  by  tlie  talents  and  gal- 
lantry of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was,  on  the  20th  of  May,  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  retreat  through  the  desert ;  leading  back  to 
Egypt,  from  this  crusade,  not  quite  one  half  of  the  force  which  he 
had  carried  to  the  attack.  His  situation  now  became  rather  embar- 
rasnng.  His  troops  had  murmured ;  add  he  had  little  pros|>ect  of 
.    VOL.  VJ.  MO.  XI.  D  regaining 
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rr^^ainmg  Uii*ir  attsichiiient  by  any  fresh  victory.  He  hid  reaiCNi  to 
lii'iit  \e  tliathis  presence  in  VnuK:e  Mas  much  wanted,  but  the  pet- 
^a^«-  Iroin  K^\pt  was  by  no  nicuns  free  from  danger.  Fortupe, 
hoMrver,  a«|:ain  favonred  him,  by  bringing  to  Aboukir  a  Turkiih 
army,  wliirh  he  defeated  on  the  25lh  of  July;  and  by  keeping  out 
of  the*  roiir>e  of  hin  vessel  the  numerous  English  croiaers  by  whom 
he  was  likfly  to  liave  been  intercepted.  He  embarked  at  Alexan- 
dria on  thr  !2.)d  of  August,  and  having  lirst  steered  to  AjacciOi 
c'Hitinued  hit  vctyat^e  towards  FrejuS|  near  which|  on  the  8th  of 
October y  lie  was  landed  on  the  beach. 

Hie  auspicious  moment  t(»  which  he  had  so  long  locAed  for*' 
ward,  was  now  arrived,    'llie  Directory,  at  all  times  the  objects 
of  detestation,  were  now  become  tlie  objects  of  tmiversal  contempt. 
Uhe}'  even  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  their  own  imbecilhj. 
Some  change  in  tlie  government  was  become  absolutely  neceasary, 
and  it  was  plain  diat  the  executive  power  of  the  state  must  -be 
trausferred  from  a  collece  of  ec|ual  members  to  a  single  chief.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  that  any  individual  shoidd  unite 
the  suffrages  of  all  the  parties  in  the  country.     It  was  therefore  re- 
quisite that  this,  like  the  preceding  changes,  should  be  eflTected  by 
means  of  a  conspiracy,  and  this  ci>nspinicy  had  been  oi^ganiaed, 
dtiring  Buonaparte's  absence  in  Eg>'pt,  by  his  brother  Lucien,  who 
had  chosen  as  his  associates  a  few  of  the  ablest  of  the  Jacobins,  tlie 
only  faction  from  which  any  serious  opposition  could  be  expected, 
llie  Abli^  Sieyes,  ever  fertile  in  plans  of  government,  had  prepared 
one  for  the  occasion,  and  the  8th  of  November,  17999  (the  18th 
Brumaire  of  the  republican  calendar,)  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
a  plot,  the  dangers  of  which  were  foreseen,  and  guarded  against  by 
every  possible  precaution.    Yet  it  seems  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  enterprize  was  wholly  owing  to  the  intrepidity  of  Lucien, 
who,  arrayed  in  his  robes,  rushed  out  of  the  council,  harangued 
the  wavering  grenadiers,  and  ordered  them  to  follow  him  into  the 
refractory  assembly  of  which  he  was  the  l^itimate  president,  whilst 
his  brother  Napoleon,  put  to  flight  by  the  terrorists,  and   con* 
founded  by  die  novelty  of  the  scene,  was  incapable  of  making  any 
exertion,     llie  remainder  of  that,  and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
day,  were  employed  in  procuring  the  acquiescence  of  those  persons 
whose  protracted  opposition  to  the  new  revolution  might  have 
proved  formidable ;  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  -November,  Buonaparte, 
ui|der  the  tide  of  First  Consul,  became  the  real  monarch  of 
France. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  pursue  this  little 
sketch  any  fiuther,  because  we  sliall  probably  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  revert  to  the  subject ;  we  shall  therefore  now  give  a  few 
•Jttracts  from  the  volume  before  us,  taking  tlic  liberty,  however^ 

when 
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when  we  thiok  it  expedient,  to  cundense  and  arrange*  under  nnc 
head,  passuges  selected  from  dift'ereiit  parts  of  the  work.— The 
follow  mg  character  ia  thus  cnmpiled  : 

*  Buonaparte  ha;  l>eeii  much  misreprirsented  by  the  injustice  of  bia 
enemies,  and  by  the  ridiculous  cotbusitisni  uf  bis  friends.  He  is  faiul 
of  iiudy;  bis  mind  is  intelligent,  and  bis  memory  retentive,  lle'is  an 
eunuinlinary  phy&iuf^noiniiit.  He  writes  bia  languai;e  correctly,  and 
sficak*  it  without  affectation.  He  possesses  just  that  degree  of  personal 
courage  which  it  is  dishonourable  to  waul,  and  which  bis  interest  re- 
quires. He  has  nut  that  brilliant  intrepidity  ut' General  Lannes,  wliich 
used  to  comrauni<-aic  itself  to  bis  columns  of  grenadiei-s,  and  precipt- 
tale  them  into  the  full  torrent  of  the  enemy's  tire  ;  but  though  nature 
has  refused  to  bim  ibis  instinctive  qimlity,  sue  lins  made  bim  amends 
by  the  rare  lalcnt  of  selecting  and  of  moulding  to  bis  purpose,  the  men.. 
>ho  are  «ioet  capable  of  carrying  into  execution  his  vast  conceptions. 
His  chief  merit  is  nut  bis  military  skill,  tbougli  no  mBo  is  superior  to 
bim  in  the  art  of  combining  all  the  dispositions  preparatory  to  a  battle : 
bis  grand  secret  is  bis  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  field  of 
action  is  not  bis  proper  element ;  it  ts  the  sagacity  with  which  he  de- 
tects,  and  |>rDfits  by  ibe  lurking  meanness  of  an  enemy ;  and  (be  dis-  , 

ceTBraent  with  which  he  discovers  amongst  his  own  followers,  and  re- 
wards, either  by  honours  or  by  wAlth,  the  finest  tnstrtiments  for  bis 
purposes,  which  render  him  formidable.  Independently  of  these  ta- 
lents, the  prinripal  causes  of  his  success  may  be  comprehended  iu  two 
words ; — "  numbers  and  temerity."  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
Institute  thought  lit  to  doss  him  in  the  section  of  mechanics,  because, 
on  every  occasion,  be  has  endeavoured  to  assemble,  and  to  direct  against 
the  point  of  attack,  a  mass  of  power  superior  to  that  which  was  up-  i 

posed  to  him.     He  places  at  the  heads  of  his  columns  those  officers  va  i 

whose  despenUe  audacity  he  can  perlccily  rely,  and  whose  examplo  ( 

caoiiot  i«il  to  animate  the  troops.  Of  such  men  be  has  always  a  pro- 
vision. He  often  spends  si.\  hours  in  the  review  of  a  single  rei;iment ; 
curefully  examines  the  colonels,  the  chiefs  of  tultalions,  and  the  cap- 
laina;  and  never  liiils  to  take  notes  of  those,  of  whose  spirit  and  inlellL- 
gence  he  receives  a  favourable  impression.  The  excellent  conduct  of 
his  officers  has  often  made  amends  for  the  deficient  instruction  of  tbo 
troops,  and  sonietimes  for  the  mistakes  of  the  general. 

'  It  bas  been  said,  that  liis  military  system  n  of  bis  own  creation  i 
but  this  is  a  mere  chimera.     He  makes  war  as  all  generals  who  had  I 

common  sense  have  made  war  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
has  excited  some  surprise  that  bis  nrinies  arc  uli  well  supplied,  though 
unprovided  with  magazines;  but  the  country  which  they  occupy  must 
be  at  theirdisponal;  and  the  soldier,  when  led  by  the  peasants  on  whom 
iie  is  quartered,  sulfers  less  fatigue  than  when  he  is  obliged  to  attend 
at  the  delivery  of  bis  rations.     It  bi.s  also  been  said,  that  the  French  i 

uHicen  are  not  allowed  any  baggage.    I'his,  again,  is  an  error.     A  I 

•aiMD;i  is  allotted,  for  ibis  purpose,  to  every  battalion.     Nothing  is  I 

'    ■  by  euchantmenl.     Every  sen  ice  is  peiformcd,  iudeed  with  cde*  11 
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rity,  but  that  celerity  is  the  result  of  method  and  re<;ularity.  AH 
orders  are  transmitted  from  Duonaparte,  through  his  aides-de-camp,  la 
the  iiiaisliaU;  who  caus.e  thcin  to  be  executed  by  their  several  generals 
ofdiNision.  These,  a<Tain,  issue  their  instructions  to  the  generals  of 
brigade,  and  they  to  the  colonels  of  regiments ;  each  of  these  oHiccrs 
being  personally  responsible  tor  that  part  of  the  execution  which  relates 
to  his  own  department.  Circumstances  may  require  very  rapid 
marches  ;  and  these  are  occasionally  performed  :  hut  as  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  exact  exertions  disproportioned  to  the  strength  of  men,  the 
colonels  are  authorised  to  put  in  requisition  all  the  means  of  transport- 
ing the  weak  or  disabled  tsoldiers.  Even  during  the  most  active  pursuit 
of  an  enemy,  the  cavalry  and  voltigeurs  are  always  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  intantry,  and  no  detachment  is  hazarded  so  lar  as  to  be  com- 
pletely insulated.  In  an  attack,  the  favourite  mana'uvre  of  Huoua- 
parte,  whenever  the  situation  of  the  ground  will  permit,  is  to  break 
through  the  centre  of  the  enemy;  but  whatever  may  appear,  after  a 
careful  survey  ol"  his  position,  to  be  his  weakest  point,  that  is  opposed 
by  superior  numbers,  who  advance  not  in  line,  but  in  a  close  column 
of  regiments  or  battalions,  and  these  masses,  which  are  very  formi- 
dable, seldom  deploy,  except  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  a  charge  of 
cavalry,  and  then  only  partially.  In  general,  the  modern  military  sys- 
tem ot  France  contains  little,  if  any  innovation,  except  ifi  point  of  lan- 
guage; and  is  chiefly  remarkable  trom  its  simplicity.  The  soldier  re- 
ceives his  orders  from  his  own  ollicer,  who  knows  what  is  to  be  done; 
wrho  ought  to  know  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  >^ho  is  res|K)nsible  for 
the  literal  performance  of  his  duty.' 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  General  Mack  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted.  Buonaparte  is  made  to  sav  in  Iiis  coufe^ion, 
(p.  69,) 

• 

*  My  intrigues  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  were  very  useful  to  me.  I 
had  previously  gained  over  General  Mack,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Dijon 
whea  I  returned  from  Kg^pt.  After  the  18th  Brumaire  1  caused  him 
to  be  transferred  to  Paris.  Our  bargain  was  concluded  by  the  present 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  principality  in 
partibusj  to  be  conferred  on  him  when  I  should  have  placed  one  ot  my 
lieutenants  on  M.e  throne  of  my  present  father-in-law  Francis.  The 
easy  but  brilliant  successes  of  my  campaign  were  owiiig  to  the  com- 
plaisance of  my  associate  Mack  ;  because  th«*  capture  of  Ulm  enabled 
me  to  gain  the  battle  of  AusterHtz,  and  to  dictate  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burgh.' 

This  anecdote,  it  is  evident,  is  firmly  believed  by  General  Sar- 
razin ;  for  he  reverts  to  it  in  p.  273,  when  he  is  speaking  in  his 
own  name,  and  says,  tliat  in  relating  it, 

*  He  only  repeats  the  expressions  of  the  officers  of  the  staff  of  Gene- 
ral Jellachick,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  his  column,  in 
the  Voralbefg.  During  the  orgies  which  took  place  at  Ulm.  after 
Mack's  scondaiouB  capitulation,  the  captors  were  so  indiscreet  as  to 

declare^ 
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eclRrp,  in  allusion  to  ihe  passage  of  the  Danube  elTrctvd  by  ihe  French 
"troops  many  leagues  In  Uic  rear  of  the  AustrJHna,  whose  numerous  de- 
larhmfiiK  were  coiuinntly  securing  nil  the  approaches  to  Ulm,  ibat 
"  tifv  And  the  prrmuimn  of  the  grnrraCt  Head  In  mananivrr  upon  hii 
keeU.~ — it  is  lliertrfore  believed  in  France,  ihal  liis  escapv  from  Pari^ 
U  a  moment  ivbcn  liis  exchange  was  assured,  and  without  doubt  known 
hhim,  was  all  effeirt  of  rbe  relined  policy  ot'  Napuleiin,  contrived  for 
epurpose  of  inducing  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  confide  in  the  plans 
'jested  to  them  by  Muck,  &c.' 

^'ITieD  follow  a  variety  of  military  reasons  to  shew  that  the  choice 
VsuHi  a  piisilion  as  Ulm,  under  Mack's  circmn.stances,  could  only 
li  expluiiied  tiy  attributing  to  him  a  degree  of  ignorance  utterly 
^:i»iMStei)t  with  his  able  writings  on  military'  subjects,  or  by  ad- 
ting  tbe  corrupt  tnotives  which  France  and  all  Europe  liave 
Biputcd  to  bin).  ^Ve  have  not  the  means  ofestiniating  the  degree 
«ilit  due  to  lliia  anecdote,  'lliat  Buonaparte  should  really 
haie  told  it  wiuld  obviiiiisly  be  no  assurance  of  itN  truth: — stilt  less 
run  it  be  c»tabtished  by  the  report,  avowedly  fictitious,  of  such  a 
^jjarraiivc  in  the  mouth  of  Ilnonaparte.  Its  authenticity  therefore 
IS  solely  on  General  Sarrazin's /le/iV/'of  it;  and  on  that  of  tJie 
I  of  the  French  anny  who  garrisoned  Ulm,  after  '  Mack's 
kIous  ca{iit4ilation ;'  for  we  presume  (Jeneral  Sarrazin  can 
■dly  intend  to  insinuate  that  when  '  the  captors  indiscreetly 
Kbred'  that '  they  had  the  permission,'  Sic.  they  were  declaring 
Ini  which  had  been  actually  confided  lo  tbein.  A  piece  of 
sschery  negotiated  lietween  Mack  and  Buonaparte  Mould  hardly 
le  communicated  by  the  latter  lo  his  whole  statt'.  Huch  a  commu- 
ation,  if  it  had  been  made,  would  rather  suggest  a  suspicion 
t  Buonaparte  had  some  reason  for  wishing  to  impute  treachery 
ki  Mack,  ttiau  induce  us  to  rely  on  the  reality  of  the  tranaactton. 

In  fact,  we  know  nothing  to  which  there  is  a.  greater  pruucnesa 
li  the  present  day,  than  lo  the  solving  of  even,-  unexpected  occur- 
'  ace  by  aome  hidden  and  mysterious  motive.  In  alt  operaliona  of 
,  one  or  other  of  the  two  contending  parties  nmst  gain  the  ad- 
htlg«;  and  that  advantage  is  lo  be  gained,  and  ii  generally  to  be 
Bcounted  for,  by  skill,  by  presence  of  mind,  or  by  perseverance 
<m  one  side. — by  the  want  of  those  qualities  im  the  oilier  side, — 
or  by  good  luck,  which  goes  for  more  in  human  atfiiirs  than  is 
often  fairly  !>et  down  to  ila  account,  ^Ve  confens  ourselves  in- 
clined lo  believe  that  the  occasions  in  which  deliberate  treachery 
has  been  called  in  to  aid  the  uptrations  of  these  natural  and  eftici- 
ent  causea  are  niucli  fewer  thau  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  that  the 
•uddeu  and  apparently   unuccounlable  failure,  in  men  of  high  t 


^Nerved  repniai 


ofnome  one  of  the  nualiti 


necessary  to  coit- 


i)Au:t  great  eulcrprizea  to  a  favourable  result,  is  of  much  more  fre- 
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quent  occurrence  than  the  prkkf  of  human  understanding  \a  willing 
to  allow.     We  believe  thai  manj 

'  Fean  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise,' 

must  be  admitted  into  the  calculation  of  chances,  military  and  poli- 
tical; and  that  there  nro  many  oversights  of  those  who  are  habi- 
tually most  circumspect,  many  bluudtrs  of  those  who  are  charac- 
teristically most  prudent,  and  many  hesitations  of  those  who  arc 
constitutionally  most  daring,  vhich  candour  itM*lf  might  be  led  has- 
tily to  attribute  to  a  corruption  of  Uieir  integrity,  but  which  liad 
nevertheless  no  other  origin  than  a  temporary*  disturbance  of  their 
faculties:  we  are,  in  short,  ralhcr  more  disposed  in  this  as  in  otiier 
instances,  to  suspect  that  Mack  (according  to  Uie  homely  but  signi- 
ficant phrase)  had  lo$t  his  head,  tlian  that  he  had  bargained  away 
bis  honour  or  his  conscience. 

We  must  admit,  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  Genenil  Sarrazin 
to  incline  to  the  other  alternative.  He  Is  himself  a  living  instance 
of  the  possibility  of  a  general  officer  passhig  into  the  service  of  an 
enemy  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  give  implicit  credit  to  his  own  assertion, 
that  he  did  not  take  this  step  till  he  was  assured  of  a  more  advanta- 

feous  condition  in  this  country  than  he  had  enjoyed  in  France,  (see 
^reface,  pp.  vi,  irii,)  we  must  not  quarrel  with  hnn  for  suspecting  the 
operation  of  those  motives  in  others,  which  he  acknowledges  to 
have  influenced  his  own  conduct.  But  in  proportion  to  General 
Sarrazin's  peculiar  aptitude  to  give  credit  to  such  transactions, 
must  be  our  cautiou  in  receiving  them  as  true  upon  the  authority  of 
bis  belief,  unsupported  by  other  evidence. 

This  caution  will  not  appear  the  less  necessary,  when  we  observe 
in  a  fiuther  part  of  his  work,  the  capacity  as  well  as  the  readiness 
of  this  faculty  in  the  General :  when,  in  p.  151,  we  fnid  him  con* 
▼inccd,  that  the  Emperor  of-Austria  had  stipulated  he/ore  hand  to 
fight y  and  to  lose  the  battle  of  Wagram;  and  to  sacrifice  to  a 
mere  punctilio  of  Buonaparte  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  his 
bravest  soldiers,  and  most  faithful  subjects. 

*  For  a  time,'  General  Sarrazin  admits — he  refused  to  believe  the 
story :  he  only  yielded  at  length  to  *  a  mass  of  tlie  most  unexception* 
able  testimony.  If  even  General  Sarrazin  could  not  at  once  give  ere* 
dit  to  a  tale  so  monstrously  improbable,  he  must  pardon  us  for  con- 
tinuing to  withhold  our  belief  from  it ; — at  least  till  some  part  of 
that '  mass  of  testimony'  for  the  existence  of  which  we  have  at  pre- 
sent his  word,  shall  be  actually  laid  before  us.  It  is  a  received  rule, 
that  in  proportion  as  a  charge  is  atrocious,  the  evideiKe  must  be  con- 
vincing :  and  it  ^«  ill  not  escape  the  most  inattentive  observer,  that  Ge* 
neral  Sarrazin's  assurance  that  he  has '  unexceptionable  testimony,'  is 
ftill  to  ui  Q^neral  Saraib's  assunanoe  only.    VI  dt  non  appartntibui 
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y  de  not!  txiitentibtti  eadem  tst  ratio,  if  evidence  not  produced  ii 
*  e  same  as  no  evidence  ■(  all,  in  malten  ol'  light  niument,  how 
:  so  in  a  qutstioii  where  ihc  c)iaracter  uf  a  sovereigD  and 
e  allegiance  of  a  whole  people  are  concerned  ? 
\\'e  proceed,  however,  to  extract  iho  narralive  of  this  most  re- 
blling  nnd  unheard-of  atrocity,  l^e  recital  is  put  into  the  innuih 
f  Bertliier,  endb(^ina(p.  149)  with  an  account  of  the  s<ecoud  day's 
little  of  £sslii^ : 

*  On  the  23J  of  May,  at  Jay-break,  our  army  rushed  on  ibe  enemy'* 
JBlumiK.  The  Archduke  received  us  u-iih  (irinnen,  repulted  us,  and 
IS  at  the  puiiii  of  the  swurd,  as  far  as  our  lines,  of  which  the 
B(  Enliiig,  and  our  left  at  Aspern.  Our  rear  was  closed  by 
t  Danube.  Our  troops  were  taint  with  fatigue.  Our  loss,  which 
inted  to  about  9,000  killed,  and  22,000  wounded,  will  cunvey  a 
il  idea  of  this  bloody  engagement,  which  had  now  lasted  two 
During  the  23d,  from  noon  till  six  in  the  evening,  Buonaparte 
appeared  more  dead  than  alive.  He  was  behind  a  tree,  at  some  dit- 
lance  from  the  iSte-de-pont,  which  was  yet  unfinished.  He  cx[ieet«) 
that  the  enemy,  by  means  of  a  vigomiis  attack  on  Essting,  would  eora* 
pel  all  our  troops  who  were  on  the  lell  of  the  Danube,  to  |ay  down 
their  arms.  When  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ceased,  he  turned  to  me  with 
a  smite,  and  said,  "  We  are  saved.  J  will  never  again  make  an  attack 
but  with  my  large  masses.  My  cousin  has  given  me  a  good  lesson, 
which  I  hope  to  repay  him  with  interest.  Itcmember  that,  if  we  now 
retire,  it  is  only  that  we  may  take  a  longer  leap."  1  pretended,  ac- 
cording to  my  cuslom,  to  participate  in  his  hopes,  though  internallj  j 
convinced  that  the  obstacles  in  our  way  were  such  as  we  could  not    j 

Ifavre.     When  he  became  m'lre  calm,  I  ventured  some  remarks  on  : 
■lite  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  much  improved.     I  represented  J 
)ft  him  the  posture  of  our  affairs  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Tyrol  ;  the  datt-   j 
aer  to  be  apprehended  from  the  expedition  which  was  then  preparing  I 
10  England ;  the  languor  with  which  the  Prussians  took  part  with  ua  j 
against  Austria  ;  the  very  doubtful  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  Parisi*  ] 
am;  and  concluded  by  e.tpressing    my  opinion,  that  the  Emperor  I 
Francis  was  very  desirous  of  peace  ;  that  the  sllijir  of  the  Marquis  do  I 
Chasleller  might  furnish  a  good  exeu^  fur  sounding  his  intentions;  that   j 
(avourable  terms  ou&;ht  to  be  olfered  to  him  ;  and  that  after  one  victory 
on  the  left  of  the  Danube,  which  he  might  permit  vt  to  gam,  we  should 
become  the  best  friends  in  the  world.     Buonaparte  replied,  that  I 
same  idea  had  occurred  to  bim  on  the  day  of  the  battle ;  that  he  not  onljF   { 
iotended  to  make  peace  with  Francis,  hut  even  to  become  his  son-it^    j 
law  ;  and  he  authoriicd  ma  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  success  of  j 
bis  projects.     A  deputation  was  sent  to  Wulkersdorl',  and  the  Emperov  -j 
readily  consented  to  every  proposal  but  that  of  the  iimtmlional  battle. 
Feeling  himselfthe  father  of  hissubjecis,  he  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice   ' 
the  flower  of  his  army,  either  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  vanity  of  ' 
hit  enemy,  or  with  that  of  obtainiiigpayraent  of  his  subsidy  from  Great 
Britain.     Buonaparte,  whole  feelings  were  equally  warm,  though  leu 
B  *  paternal, 
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paternal,  steadily  refused  any  accommodation  until  he  should  have 
washed  away  the  stain  iixed  on  his  reputation  at  Essling,  by  as  much 
blood  as  was  shed  on  the  21st  and  22d  ot'  May.  A  single  fact  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  an  estimate  ol  the  carnage  which  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  July.  Macdonald  attacked,  at  noon,  the  centre  of  the  Austrian 
army.  At  two  o'clock  he  had  lost  1 4,000,  killed  or  wounded,  out  of 
18,000  with  which  he  went  into  action.  Our  left  wing,  commanded 
by  Massena,  had  taken  flight.  Davoust,  indeed,  had  gaint-d  some 
ground ;  because  the  reserve,  commanded  by  Rosenberg,  which  sup- 
ported that  wing  of  the  Austrians,  was  not  permitted  to  advance.  Jt  was 
necessary  to  execute  the  convention,  without  which  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine would  have  been  driven  from  the  thn)ne.  We  should,  indeed, 
have  been  com|)elled  to  repass  ihe  Danube ;  but,  by  means  of  the  con- 
scription, Buonaparte  must  have  been  able,  within  a  year  or  two,  to 
realize  his  threats.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  the  credit  of  the  .Arch- 
duke Charles,  large  detachments  were  sent  otl'  into  Bohemia,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Archduke  John  should  remain,  during  two  days, 
at  Presburgh.  In  fact,  he  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  till  four  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  retreat.  The  battle  of  VVagram  cost 
the  two  armies  not  less  than  50,000  men.  Our  loss,  howe>er,  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  enemy,  in  consec^juence  of  a  mistake  which  oc- 
curred during  a  night  attack  on  the  village  of  VVagram,  when  two  of 
our  columns  iired  on  each  other,  and  sutiered  dreadfully  oq  both  sides. 
Upin  the  whole,  the  Austrians  certainly  fought  better  than  we  did  on 
tli'  iAh  and  6th  of  July.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, we  must  have  been  crushed,  and  in  spite  of  the  good  fortune 
and  confidence  of  Buonaparte,  I  believe  that  we  should  have  found  it 
yerj  liiilicult  to  make  good  our  retreat  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Archduke  Charles,  faithfully  conforming  himself  to  the  wishes  of  his 
brother,  made  no  opposition  to  our  passage,  though  it  was  executed 
Avithin  a  league  of  the  left  of  his  army.  For  form's  sake,  he  ought  to 
have  incommoded  us,  at  least,  by  marching  a  few  columns  against  us ; 
but  such  was  the  extent  of  his  complaisance,  that  he  sutiered  us  to  de- 
ploy without  honouring  us  even  by  a  single  cannonade.  1  telt  ashamed, 
and  Buonaparte  was  evidently  uneasy ;  fearing,  with  some  reason,  that 
the  truth  might  be  suspected  ;  in  which  case  he  would  have  lost  the 
glory  which  he  so  much  coveted,  of  having  revenged  the  loss  sustained 
at  Essling.' 

Our  readers  \\'\\\  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  the  united  asse- 
verations of  the  whole  French  army,  would  be  utterly  insuflicient  to 
establish  the  truth  of  this  most  defamatory  and  incredible  anecdote. 
Pel  haps  the  astonishment  excited  in  France  by  the  marriage  of 
Buonaparte,  and  by  the  apparent  cordiality  with  which  the  whole 
Imperial  family  acquiesced  in  such  a  strange  alliance^  may  have  given 
currency,  amongst  die  gossips  of  Paris,  to  such  a  silly  and  detestable 
fable;  but  we  cannot  suppress  the  disgust  with  which  we  turn  from 
it,  when  presented  by  General  Sarrazip,  as  a  rationa}  and  plausible 
expUnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  generals  at  the  cjose  of  H^ 

campaign 
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■aBinpfltgn  of  1809-  Nor  ia  tliU  the  only  remark  tvhich  we  have  to 
■■■ke  iifxin  the  pul<licnliuD  by  a  persun  in  Cieiicml  Surmzin's  aitiia- 
■Am  and  circiiinstuitces  of  a  tiile  of  vthjcli  it  is  diHicult  to  xav  whe- 
Bfcerit  be  more  disgraceful  tu  those  of  \i horn  it  is  related,  if  true,  or 
Bb  tliove  who  give  currcix^y  tu  it,  if  fal«e.  We  have  hinted  at  the 
■ff(;ot  which  stich  a  story, if  circulated  and  believrd  in  ihe  Emperor 
HF  Austria's  duminions,  must  have  upon  the  feelings  of  liis  inibjects. 
H^  is  true,  we  may  be  cunsidurtid  as  at  war  with  Austria  :  but  liosti- 
Hpty  like  this  was  never  pcrinilied  among  natiuuH  imbued  wilb  any 
Bmi  seiue  of  civilization;  and  if  Uuoiiapxrte  has,  by  commencing, 
^paiitied  the  tratisgreasion  of  the  limits  by  which  tlie  asperities  of 
bar  have  hitherto  been  bounded,  be  hasjiistilied  tliem  with  respect 
■b  himself  ouly,  and  not  with  respect  to  otiier  ualiuns  unwillingly  our 
■Beniict  aud  hi«iilliea.  (Jeiierul  ^arrazin,  as  he  himself  iiiformB  us. 
B|in  the  pay  of  our  government: — for  wbit  services,  he  does  not  ajie- 
Hify;  Doris  it  fil  that  he  should  :  but  at  leant  let  not  Buoiiaparto 
■■ve  to  say  to  the  l£ui]icror  of  Austria,  ihut  it  is  for  reiuiing  hucIi 
BMcdutcs  as  this.  A  forcigiiri'  paid  by  a  government  owes  aonie 
Hfccent  observunce  to  what  ninv  be  tlie  interest  and  what  nmsl  be  the 
Kiah  oi  that  governinciu:  lie  is  •  ot  at  tiberly,  under  the  cloak  of 
Hte  protection  which  he  receives  from  it,  to  esa>p«rule  the  ani- 
mnnties  of  war  by  imputations  upon  other  governments,  calculated 
H|»  excite  KK^init  them  the  moral  feelings  of  raitnkind;  and  such  as 
Bib  one  bus  a  right  to  re{>eat,  who  is  nol  prepared  to  prove  thetn. 
I.'.  We  do  not  donbl  thut  l>eiierul  Surra/in  is  what  be  represetrls 
Hnnaelf  to  be  :  but  if  a  per>ion  had  been  employed  by  Buonaparte 
Bp  disveininate  di^conlcnl  in  Austria,  and  to  widen  and  make  irre- 
KanciWbU  the  breach  between  that  country  and  Cireat  Britain, 
MAat  more  elTectual  coiiise  could  he  have  taken  than  to  ^end  here 
'oBe  of  bis  Generals,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  hostility  to  him- 
lelf,  ahould  obtain  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  British  government 
to  a  calumny  against  the  Emperor  of  Austria  so  oiiti-ageons  to  all 
Modid  b«hef,  and  at  the  same  time  so  impossible  to  be  disproved, 
~  '  a  conventional  defea^of  W  agram  ?  h'or  the  rest,  we  are  dis- 
ci to  believe,  that  the  description  of  the  two  battles,  which 
'vat  professes  to  have  received  from  eye -witnesses,  are  truly 
ty  stated, 
e  will  not  venture  on  any  farther  quotation^,*  because  we  are 

B  fvUuwiii^  pBuugc  fiuiii  p.  i'lS  tbcw3  llmc  ilic  iii'v.  Einpn'ii  lini  toxar  luto  iut 

V  Ihe  Dp^rutiun  of  which  upun  rhp  plifomv  nnrt  ir^rtf!  l^tnptT  ^f  hor  Inipcrial  ipouso 

m  bF,  at  amn,  itin^ulacly  ainiuiue.    Uuriiii;  'Uuuil>|>arte't  Uit-  ruur  lUioii^li  The  liplfpu 

'ta/sa,  Slaria  Iauim  wbuM  nut  iJluw  lijiu   ■  luintu'nri  retl,  (ill  Im  hul  couwfitR)  lu 

nr  the  erwi  bJ  tht  Ltricm  af  Homiur  uii  the  M.<;oi  ut  a  taah  tunii  hriKi-vn  Mom 

Brutocls.  wlHr  hud  pTnceil  \\i*  ItJIowing   inn  ripilan  on   a  triumphal  aiiL  oi  tuif 

■     "  "■  e  high  rOatl ; 

*  Ed  tpoiutuii  Marie  Louiie 
Napolt'uu  a'»  pua  lul  une  MniM.' 
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nfniid  that  the  patirace  of  many  rearters  is  already  nearly  e«- 
Viausted,  and  are  conscious  thai  those  who  would  feel  intercsleil  in 
Creneral  Sarrario's  military  critirism!i,  will  derive  more  amusement 
from  the  original  work  than  from  utir  traiulutinns.  We  ahall  onl; 
add  a  very  few  general  reniarku  on  llial  delinealton  of  Buuuapartc't 
character  which  is  exhihiled  ui  the  work  before  us. 

From  the  title  which  that  work  beant,  we  had  expected  to  fiiid 
in  it  much  sarcaam  and  ridicule,  w  itii  very  little  of  sober  cir  rational 
criticism  ;  but  we  lia»eclo!»ed  (he  volume  wiih  the  impression  lh«l 
General  Sarrazin  has  endeavoure<l  to  describe,  uiid  has  described, 
without  disparagement,  tlieuhjn't  of  bin  avowL'd  hostility.  It  seen» 
to  US,  indeed,  tliat  he  is  arliiulcd  by  some  prejiKlices  of  wliidi 
be  is  himself  uitCDnsciuiu,  wlien  b«'  Nfpresenls  Kleber  as  superior  iu 
military  skill,. ind  Soull  u8nc.irtyci|ual,tolhe  commander  w*ithwhuiQ 
Moreau  ulone  hais  bithertu  lH.-en  put  in  competition;  but  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  Klutemeiit  is  unimportant,  siiH:e  he  caiMJidly  ascribo 
to  Napoleon  tboM;  powers  of  the  niind,  which  have  given  him  an 
ascendency  over  all  bis  rivuls,  anil  which  are  even  more  easenlial 
in  the  conduct  of  war  than  the  must  peifect  knowledge  of  tftctics, 
and  the  most  unerring  application  of  its'principles.  'llwt  Biioii»- 
|»rtc's  plans  of  attack  hiive  occtisionally  been  ill-cunib)ned  ;  tliat, 
through  bis  own  fault,  he  has  on  »onie  fjeaX.  ocmBions  been  baffled 
and  defeated ;  that  he  was  so  at  Eyiaii  and  at  Essling ;  and  that  lie 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  Marengo  and  at  Wagram,  can 
scarcely  be  denied:  but,  unbending  under  the  pretwure  of  defeat, 
he  has  always  preserved  the  cunlidence  of  his  army  ;  has  continued 
lo  intimidate  the  victors,  until  he  has  again  collected  the  meana  of 
repairing  his  disaster ;  and  has  ultimately  triumphed,  because,  in 
direclii^  great  bodies  of  men,  it  is  of  no  less  imporlancc  to  com- 
mand their  passions,  and  to  siriniilate  ibeir  excrlions,  tlian  to  ap- 
portion the  power  of  tlie  attacking  mass  lo  ilie  strength  of  the  op- 
posin|;  obstacle. 

This  is,  we  say,  the  impression  urtdcr  which  we  htivc  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  a  book,  the  avowed  and  dictating  spirit  of  which  was 
personal  enmity  to  Ihionaparto. 

Nor  do  we  mean  lo  infer  from  this  eflect,  (different  certainly  from 
that  which  we  anticipated,)  thai  General  Sarrazin  is  not  sincere  ia 
bis  hatred,  or  that  he  has  not  Inuisfused  into  his  work  the  senti- 
ments with  w  hich  he  is  animated  against  his  late  sovereign  and  com- 
mander. The  impartial  detail  of  Buonaparte's  multiplied  crimes 
and  cruellies,  the  faithful  delineation  of  tlie  most  odious  parts  of 
his  character  and  manners,  are,  we^think,  sufficient  gtiarantces bf 
the  intention  wilh  wliich  the  book  has  been  published. 

Neither  do  we  object  to  the  cxliibilion  of  the  military  and  poHti- 
ral  talents  of  our  enemy,  in  the  strung  light  in  which  we  think 

(whether 
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■wiietfaer  intentionslly  or  not)  tlicy  are  exhibited  by  General  Sarrtt- 

It  in  good  to  9<x  Buonaparte  exactly  as  he  is  ;  it  ia  good  to 

jBthcr  firoDi  a  coirect  representation  of  what  be  can  do,  as  well  as 

i  what  Uc  wishes  and  what  iie  dares,  freiJi  incitement,  not  to  en- 

■ity,  which  in  a  motive  and  not  a  mean,  but  to  that  patience  under 

B^fficultj',  and  that  jterseverance  in  exertion,  without  which  mere 

■mity  would  evap>trute  in  menace  or  complaint,  '  and  lose  tlie 

|Rlue  of  action.'     From  whatever  feeling,  or  with  whatever  view 

*  Buonaparte  is  presented  to  us  such  as' General  Sarraziil  dewribes 

bini,  it  is  useful  to  contemplate  the  bright  as  well   as  tlie  dark 

side  of  his  character;  Lis  genius  as  well  as  the  passions  by  which 

it   is    perverted ;  his  enci^,  as   well  as   the  ends  to  which  it  >« 

^^Htted. 

'ITie  lime  is  fortunately  come  wh%n  such  a  contemplation  is  no 
x^er  hazardous ;  when  we  can  look  upon  his  most  splendid 
'  '-SChievenients  without  danger  that  admiration  shall  .subside  into  fear. 
The  period  of  fascination  happily  is  past.  The  li^ht  of  our  own 
triuinphain  the  field  enables  m  to  bear  without  shrinking  the  full 
blaie  of  his  military  glory.  It  has  perhaps  been  too  much  tlie 
L^uhion  in  political  controver^^y,  and  it  has  given  apparent  advau- 
e  in  argument  to  tlie  op|>oser»  of  the  war,  that  the  crimes  of  Buo- 
larte  have  been  constantly  brought  forward  in  conjunction  witli 
|u  projects  aiKl  with  his  power,  to  reconcile  us  to  privations  iusepa* 
nUe  from  a  slate  of  exertion  sncb  as  we  now  maintain,  and  to  ani- 
ua  to  a  continiiancc  of  tile  contest.  We  do  not  blame  the 
ictiun  of  such  topics.  We  have  ourselveo  emplojed  them, 
d  e^all,  no  doubt, employ  them  again.  It  tn  unavoidable  in  di»- 
ssions  of  the  conduct  of  the  eneuiy,  that  we  i«hould  mix  the  acis 
f  ihe  man  with  those  of  die  warrior,  and  jircsent  to  ouraelvea 
I  one  view,  the  (piulilicH  for  wliicb  he  is  to  )>e  detested  as  well  ai 
those  for  which  he  is  to  be  opposed.  We  say  only,  and  say  it  ai 
matter  of  self-congratulation,  that  in  the  present  stale  and  temper 
of  the  puhllc  mind,  we  could  freely  consent  to  give  up  all  topici 
of  inflammation,  to  admit  to  our  opponents  in  uigivment  ihat  we 
are  at  war  with  the  [tower,  and  not  with  the  moral  nature  of  Jiuo- 
naporte,  and  yet  iihouid  feel  atisured  tliat  upon  the  most  dispassionate 
esamiiialion  of  the  extent  of  tliat  power,  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
c»untry  would  be  for  the  necessity  of  continuing  iW  war,  and  its 
confidence  unshaken  ns  to  our  ability  to  maintain  it.  It  is  enougli 
tk>t  he  is  bent  upon  tlie  conquest  of  this  kingdom,  and  tliat  lie  a 
hideiktigable  in  his  attempts  to  accomplish  it.  It  i«  tiuc  tliat  in 
addition  to  this  he  has  in  him  all  that  can  be  depicted  or  iinagiued 
to  make  him  odious  in  the  moral  eslimalion  of  inanknid.     But  we 

K— T  now  afford  to  leave  out  of  our  contemplation  this  latter  view  of 
character,  and  it  i$  wisq  occasionally  to  do  so.     So  far  from  the 
argument 
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argument  losing  any  thing  by  being  placed  in  this  single  point  of 
view,  we  rather  think  ttiat  it  gains  in  forc^  as  much  as  in  simplicity. 
The  appeals  to  our  feelings  against  the  atrocities  of  the  individual 
might  seem  to  imply  that  if  he  were  not  guilty  of  them,  there  would 
be  no  justifiable  cause  for  opposing  him.  But  we  op|>ose  him  not 
only  tor  what  he  is,  but  for  what  we  are,  and  are  determined  to  be; 
not  because  he  is  an  odious  tyrant,  but  because  we  are  an  indepen- 
dent nation;  not  from  detestation  of  him  as  a  conqueror,  but  from 
our  deterihination  not  to  be  conquered.  If  he  were  a  Titus  or  an 
Antonine;  if  instead  of  exceedmg  in  ferocity  the  barbarian  con- 
querors, the  scourges  of  the  human  race,  he  were  gifted  with  tlie 
endowments  of  all  those  heroes  who  enslaved,  only  to  reclaim  and 
polish  nations; — if  instead  of  degrading  the  character  of  ambition 
by  avarice  and  cruelty,  by  unsparing  extortion  and  mean  revenge, 
he  were  an  Alexander  in  generosity,  and  in  clemency  a  Caesar, — 
still  should  we  not  sufl'er  to  be  relaxed,  by  tlie  contemplation  of 
his  virtues,  that  resolute  resistance^  which  his  vices  are  not  wanted 
to  sustain;  still  would  it  be  no  less  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  to  use  all  legitimate  means,  to  exhaust  all  [)racticable  ef- 
forts for  turning  his  attempts  against  the  independence  of  our  coun- 
try, to  his  own  confusion  and  destruction. 

Examining  then,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  (with  the  aid  of 
General  Sarrazin,)  the  military  means  of  Buona[)arte,  we  see  that 
he  has  the  direction  of  an  armed  force  to  which  no  state  in  Eu- 
rope can  produce  a  counterpoise  ;  and  it  is  not  from  General  Sarra- 
zin's  opinions,  which  may  very  probably  be  founded  on  prejudice, 
but  from  information  which  he  incidentally  affords,  that  we  derive  a 
consolatory  hope  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  present  stniggle.  If 
we  may  believe  that  the  regular  organization  of  the  French  armies 
was,  in  fact,  very  little  injured  by  the  revolution ;  and  that  their  un- 
exampled victories,  when  not  owing  to  the  folly  or  corruption  of  the 
enemy,  have  been  the  result  of  their  superior  numbers  and  audacity, 
aided  by  severe  discipline;  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the 
real  energy  of  France  has  not  lately  been  diminished,  by  moral 
causes,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  her  extent  and  physical 
power  have  been  augmented. 

During  all  the  various  changes  of  the  republic,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  country  was  applicable  to  military  purposes ;  be- 
cause, though  the  ruling  factions  usually  supported  their  usurpa- 
tion, as  Buonaparte  has  since  done,  l)y  means  of  violence,  the  in- 
struments of  that  violence  were  a  rabble,  and  not  a  regular  armed 
force.  The  present  tyranny  requires  and  employs  an  army  of  po- 
lice far  more  numerous,  and  infinitely  more  oppressive  than  the 
army  of  war;  and  has  extended,  beyond  all  bounds,  that  abusive 
system  of  which  Louis  XVI  is  said  to  have  often  complained,  as 
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eompelling  him  to  maintain  ihe  hoops  who  vere  availalile  auaiiot 
'a  furei^ii  eneniics,  by  nieatiK  of  a  inucli  brgiT  body  HVHiliiblu  only 
jViim  luH  own  suhjecU.  Ii  ia  true  t)i»t  the  cuittcriptiuii,  wliicli, 
ning  the  republic,  was  contiiied  to  France  alone,  is  iiuw  in- 
icted  on  (lie  popululion  ol'  a  must  extensive  tract  of  conquered 
Brrilory;  but  the  numerical  advantages  thus  obtained  will  proba- 
ijr  be  found  to  he  rallacious,  witeiievor  the  viiiasituiles  of  war 
nil  afFord  tu  these  reluctimt  conM:i'ipt3  an  opportunity  uf  desert' 
Eto  the  cneiny. 

Tlie  French  had  been  rendered,  Itj  the  circumstances  of  tlieir  re- 
blulion,  a  military  uation  ;  and,  whilat  the  republic  continued  to 
,  were  daily  becoming  more  so  from  liubit  and  from  inclina- 
Cuniol,  Piclicgru,  Mureau,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  moderate 
krty,  were,  like  Buonaparte,  Bernadottc,  Au!!;ereau,  &.c.  military 
■araciers:  and  a  country  where  such  men  possessed  the  principal 
iflucDce,  was  not  likely  to  subside,  from  its  long  and  violent  fer- 
KHt,  into  a  state  of  peimaneiit  ttmitiuillity  and  inaction.  The  ag- 
nmdizeiuent  of  iheir  empire,  su  fluttering  to  the  national  vanity, 
Riled  tu  reconcile  the  repiililicuns  to  a  etate  of  war,  not  only 
len  llicy  thought  it  unjust,  but  even  when  tliey  feared,  from  its 
ration,  the  sutiversion  of  iheir  liberties.  The  war  is  now  con- 
ered,  nut  less  in  France  than  eUevihere,  as  a  devouring  evil  in- 
icted  on  the  cnutitry  ^or  tlie  sole  gratiticatiou  of  an  arrogant  and 
dions  individuul. 

-  The  |>resent  master  of  the  French,  thou;:h  he  has  engrossed  tho 
'lole  power  of  the  nation,  certaaily  is  nut,  like  the  nation,  impel  ish- 
le:  and  this,  at  least, is  one  important  beneht  derived  to  the  world 
from  bi>  success.  Since  his  elevation,  he  has  reuioved,  and  must 
continue  to  remove  or  to  depress,  ull  the  rivals  whose  talents  have 
raodefed  or  may  render  them  too  conspicuous.  We  much  doubt 
wbedier  he  will  be  iucl'uied  lo  entnist  to  his  friends  and  creatures, 
such  an  extent  of  command  »s  may  be  likely  to  awaken  iti  them  the 
lltent  seeds  of  ambition.  If  he  is  not  so  uxorious  as  the  Parisians 
represent  him  to  be,  nor  so  much  engrossed  by  parental  affection 
ai  10  divest  himself  of  that  craving  ambition  by  which  he  has  hi- 
therto been  actuated,  or  to  sul>dne  diat  coiLilitutional  restlessness 
which  seems  to  liave  imposed  nptm  him  a  life  of  unceasing  exer- 
tion ;  it  does  at  least  apjiear  that  from  some  cause  or  other  he  is  less 
anilioiis  than  heretofore  for  personal  opportunities  of  acquiring 
plunder  or  glori-.  What  is  yet  more  important,  the  nations  against 
whom  bis  future  efi'orts  may  be  directed,  must  have  learned,  from 
experience,  the  safest  and  most  certain  means  of  lesistance.  We 
trust  that  they  will  practise  them  :  and  that,  to  whatever  quarter  he 
may  hereafter  turn  his  arms,  he  will  be  doomed  to  wa^e  an  obscure 

[hanusing  warfare,  in  which  his  well-disciplined  columns  will  be 
consumed, 
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conmmedy  not  so  much  by  the  shock  of  opposing  Iqpons,  u  by  n 
protracted  struggle  with  fatigue  and  Arniine  and  disease ;  auxiliaries^ 
to  which  Spain  is  already  indebted  for  a  partial  liberation  from  bis 
tyranny,  aiid  through  which  we  con6deutly  believe  that,  even  if  all 
other  more  active  means  of  resistance  should  faU,  she  wonld  ulti- 
mately achieve  her  complete  independence. 
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land  during  the  Middle  Ages^  Kith  ten  illustrative  Plates.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Milncr,  D.  D.  F.S.  A.&c.  Ed.  8vo.  Lon- 
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|NE  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  increasing  curiosity 
and  intelligence  that  mari^  the  present  generation,  is  the  at- 
tention paid  to  diose  noble  specimens  of  church  architecture,  which, 
after  many  revolutions  in  taste  and  religion,  yet  remain  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  now  little  more  than  forty  years  since  they  ceased  to 
be  re^rded  with  inattention  or  contempt.  Evelyn,  from  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  arts  of  Italy,  aud  Wren,  perhaps  from  professional 
prejudices,  decried  the  noblest  remains  of  the  middle  aees,  as 
barbarous  and  disproportioned,  constructed  on  no  principle,  and 
monuments  alone  of  bliud  zeal,  and  useless  perseverance.  Hie 
errors  of  these  respectable  men  are  properly  yet  temperately  exposed 
by  Dr.  Milner  in  the  work  before  us :  but  to  the  names  of  Wren 
and  Evelyn  we  must  add,  with  concern,  one  of  elder  and  more  ve- 
nerable fame,  who  has  escaped  his  notice — the  accomplished  Sir 
Henry  Wotton. 

*  As  for  those  arches,'  says  this  excellent  judge  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man architecture,  *  which  our  artizans  call  of  the  third  and  fourth  point, 
and  the  Tuscan  writers  de  terzo  e  do  quarto  accuto,  because  they>-al- 
ways  concurre  in  an  acute  angle,  and  do  spring  from  division  of  the  dia- 
meter intu  three,  four,  oi*  more  parts  at  pleasure;  1  say,  such  as  these, 
both  for  the  natural  imbecillity  of  the  sharp  angle  itself,  and  likewise  for 
their  very  uncomlincss^  ou<^ht  to  be  exiled  fnim  judicious  eyes  and  left  to 
their  first  inventors,  the  Gothes  and  Lumbards,  amongst  other  reliques 
of  that  barbarous  age.' 

So  thouf^ht,  on  this  interesting  subject,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
but  an  Italian  by  habit  and  inclination.  And  so  has  it  come  to 
pass  from  that  day  to  the  present :  for  scarcely  any  traveller  has  re- 
mained long  in  Italy  wiiliout  contracting  some  prc|udice  against  the 
Tramontane  architecture  of  his  native  country^  It  is,  however,  no 
happy  effect  of  travelling  to  reuder  a  man  disgusted  for  life  with  ob- 
jects which,  ou  his  return,  he  must  daily  beliold;  and  after  every  con- 
cession to  tiie  pure  architecture  of  cla&sical  autiquity,  no  impartial 
judge  will  maintain  it  to  be  so  exclusively  beautiful  as  that  no  other 
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ciurnis  cai)  posMblybe  struck  out  on  different  and  indepeiidi'nt  prin- 
ciples. The  Italian  sclmol,  Imwever,  had  its  diiy,  auda  disastrous 
day  it  mighlhavL-  been  for  (he  remniiiH  of  ancient  English  architec- 
ture, had  not  (he  exertion  and  expense  which  its  system  required 
eidier  uirpassed  tlie  inenos,  or  aianned  the  indolence  of  the  catfae-- 
dral  clergy,  dtiiing  die  century  w  hich  succeeded  the  Restoration.  It 
may  be  attributed,  we  fear,  to  the  poverty  as  much  as  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  provincial  chapters,  that  the  spirit  of  innovation  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  capital,  where,  to  speak  the  truth,  except  perhaps  in 
the  destruction  of  old  St.  Paul's,  it  was  allowably  and  usefully 
exerted  :  for  where  the  original  building  is  actually  destroyed,  the 
retttoration  tnay,  nay  mu^t  be  made  on  other  principles;  and  the  ar- 
chitect is  fairly  left  to  his  own  taste  and  judgment. 

Meanwhile  our  dignitaries  slumbered  in  their  stalls  with  little 

Vwi^  to  inquire  whether  the  columns  which  surrounded  them 
e  the  work  of  Norman  or  of  English  artists  ;  whether  a  circular 

\i  denoted  the  elevcndi  century,  or  a  lancet  window  the  twelfth. 
To  this  apathy,  however,  we  are  deeply  indebted ;  for  after  all,  they 
took  care  that  the  buildings  should  not  fall  to  the  ground:  if  they  had 
dune  more,  they  would  have  probably  done  worse.  It  was  a  poel,  in 
■he  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the  gloom  of  puri- 
tauiam  had  extinguished  the  light  of  native  taste  witliin  him,  who  first 
proclaimed  his  love  of '  the  high  embowcd  roof;'  and  it  was  resenedi 
for  two  kindred  spirits  of  our  earlier  dajs  to  hold  up  the  torch  of 
their  own  inspiration  to  the  beauties  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  iu 
tlieir  own  country. 

Siuce  the  time  of  Gray  and  Wartoo,  for  to  those  ^fted  men  we 
alhtde,  the  ideas  which  they  su£;f[ested,  and  the  principles  whidi 
they  laid  down,  have  been  expanded  and  evfn  improved  by  many  in* 
ferior  writers.  By  Dr.  Milncr,  whom(ou  thissubject)wesc3rcelyt' 
include  in  that  number,  they  have  been  broi^^ht  as  nearly  to  perfec 
tion  as  a  matter  not  admitting  of  absolutedemonstration,  will  adinil 
Though  DO  poet,  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  struck  moreover  witil| 
a  ray  of  inspiration  from  a  source  unknown  to  them — tlie  peculiar 
q>irii  of  the  religion,  for  the  ordinauces  of  which  these  editice* 
were  constructed. 

But  the  principal  merit  of  Dr.  Milner's  work  is  practical. 
To  have  shewn,  as  he  lias  done,  that  from  the  early  Snxon 
times  to  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  every  age  was  marked  as 
much  by  a  distinctive  st;  le  of  church  architecture,  as  by  idiomatic 
changes  of  language,  or  by  progressive  alterations  in  dress  and 
domestic  habits;  to  ha\e  shewn  by  what  nice  gradation  and 
up<ni  what  scientific  principles,  succesMve  changes  in  this  most 
oamsMntal  and  magnificent  mode  of  building  took  place,  ia  not 
acr«ly  to  prove  that  our  ancestors  wer«  something  better  than 
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barbarians ;  it  is  sAao  to  warn  tlie  present  depositaries  of  the.%; 
precious  remains  not  to  turn  barbarians  themselves.  This  is 
an  important  and  timely  service : — for  no  sooner  was  the  eye 
opened  to  the  beauties  of  our  ancient  cathedrals,  than  the  mere 
feeling  of  admiration  began  to  be  mi^^taken  for  taste,  alteration  for 
improvement,  and  whim  for  skill.  In  every  pursuit  \\  Inch,  from  its 
nature,  is  incapable  of  being  conducted  on  principles  strictly  philoso- 
phical, a  kind  of  counter-science  is  always  found  to  pursue  the  reality, 
as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance.  Like  the  physical  shadow, 
too,  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  light  to  exhibit  it.  It  never  ap* 
pears  in  ages  of  total  ignorance  :  it  is  the  spurious  produce  of  half- 
knowledge  and  conceit ;  it  flatters  wcaltli ;  it  is  fostered  by  profusii»ii. 

In  church  architecture,  the  era  of  apathy  and  indolence  was  now 
mt  an  end.  llie  age  of  improvement  began,  and  from  that  hour  to 
tlie  present,  a  mischievous  and  ever-active  race  of  despoilers,  (from 
the  botcher,  who  improves  the  ancient  beauties  of  his  parish 
church  into  nakedness  or  deformitv,  to  the  scientific  and  tasteless 
follower  of  the  Italian  school,  who  walls  up  the  side  arches,  de* 
stroys  the  light  and  shade,  or  by  the  addition  of  the  lady  chapel, 
ruins  the  perspective  of  a  cathedral,)  have  been  at  work  over 
die  face  of  the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  countenance  of  the 
great,  and  the  applause  of  the  vulgar.  Meanwhile  it  is  not 
easy  to  pronounce  whether  they  have  been  more  mischievously  em- 
ployed in  what  tliey  preserved  or  in  what  they  destroyed.  We 
mourn,  indeed,  over  the  buried  remnants  of  ancient  art  as  over  the 
grave  of  a  friend ;  but  to  see  them  exposed  and  misplaced,  die  oi^ 
namcnts  of  one  century,  for  example,  piled  without  sense  or  dis- 
crimination on  the  characteristic  and  strondv  marked  fouiublieffn 
of  another,  and  that  perhaps  a  remote  one,  is  to  be  condemned  to 
behold  the  mangled  limbs  of  *  what  once  was  beauty,  once  was 
grace,'  strewed  upon  the  ground  or  hung  around  a  wheel.  To 
counteract  this  work  of  havoc,  Dr.  Milner  has  already  lifted  up  his 
powerful  voice: — lie  will  not  always,  we  trust,  be  unheard. 

The  work,  in  its  present  shape,  is  partly  didactic,  and  partly  con- 
troversial, llie  general  plan  will  best  be  understood  from  the  au* 
dior*s  own  words.  And  first  with  respect  to  the  expansion  of  his 
system,  already  developed  with^o  masterly  a  hand  in  die  History  of 
Winchester. 

*  The  following  are  the  outlines  of  it:  first,  that  the  vhole  style  of 
pointed  architecture,  with  all  its  members  and  embellishments,  such  as 
cluster  columns,  converging  groins,  flying  butli*esses,  tracery  taberna- 
cles, crockets,  tinials,  cu««ps,  orbs,  pinnacles,  and  spires  grew  by  degrees 
out  of  the  simple  pointed  arch,  between  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  Secondly,  that  the 
pointed  arch  itself  was  discovered  by  observing  ihe  happy  effect  of  thess; 
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Mer«Tlii>g  semicirrutar  arches,  with  which  the  archiMcts  ofthe  latter 
^d  of  ihe  clevenih  and  ihe  beginning  of  ihe  twelfth  cciiluries  were  ao 
RiBlomed  to  citDHineiit  all  ihdr  pnncipal  ecclesiasiical  edifices :  anit 
Uttrdly,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebteil  for  both  these  discoveries,  that  is 
"ffsoy,  both  for  the  rise  and  the  progress  ofpoinied  nrchileclure,  loour 
g,  the  Anfjlu-Norinaiis  and  the  English.' 

I  To  this  style  of  architecture,  the  applicalion  of  the  epithet 
Kpolhic'  was  either  absurd  or  cuntuoicliuus  :  if  it  implied  a  belief 
Mt  the  principles  of  it  could  be  traced  through  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors to  their  progenitors,  the  Goths,  it  was  absurd;  If  it  be  meant 
to  convey  the  idea  of  barbarism,  as  opposed  to  Greek  or  Roman, 
it  was  contumelious.     But  to  proceed  wIUi  Dr.  Milner's  statement. 

'  Not  content  with  defending  his  former  system,  the  author  has  goiia 
ft  step  beyond  it  in  the  present  trtalisc.  He  has  attempted  to  refuts 
ihc  cummoD  objection,  that  pointed  architecture  is  destitute  of  orders, 
rules,  and  propurtionB.  In  opposition  to  this,  he  has  tiiaintaiiied  ihat 
there  are  three  ordtrs  ofthe  poitited  style,  as  distinct  from  each  other, 
as  are  ihu  orderi  of  Grecian  architecture,  having  their  respecltve  mi-m- 
hers,  ornaments,  and  proportions,  though  the  essential  and  characlfrisli- 
cv)  difference  amon;;  them,  consists  in  the  degree  of  angle  formed  by  the 
|>ointed  arch.  Hence  he  shews  that  there  is  hardly  less  barbarism  in 
cnnfoundin<[  these  ordrrs;  as  for  example,  by  intermixing  the  obtuse 
angles  of  the  third  order  with  the  acute  angles  ufthe  first,  in  the  manner 
ihai  has  sometimes  been  witnessed  of  late,  than  there  was  in  uniting 
Grecian  and  pointed  architecture  together,  as  was  so  often  done,  onw 
and  two  hundred  years  ago.' 

Such  is  the  general  principle  of  this  excellent  little  work,  to- 
which  we  have  nothing  to  ohjecl  but  the  use  of  the  word  Order, 
which,  in  Dr.  Milner's  sense,  is  more  extensive  than  in  that  of  at* 
chilects,  who  refer  it  to  the  column,  capital,  and  entablature 
alone;  whereas,  in  his  application  of  the  word,  it  includes  the  tura 
of  the  arch,  besides  embracing  many  subordinate  marks  and  charac- 
ters of  each  period :  '  maimer,'  perhaps,  or  even  '  tera'  would  have 
been  more  exact. 

!—  In  proceeding  to  Dr.  Milner's  accurate  investigation  of  the 
Bee-pointed  manners,  a  previous  question  arises, — whence  the 
^in  of  a  more  ancient  style  of  church  architectuie  in  our  island, 
"lich  prevailed  with  no  very  characteristic  change,  from  an  early 
perind  in  the  Saxon  times,  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  i 
Tliat  the  Saxons  brought  nothing  bctwr  from  tl  eir  native  forests 
than  the  art  of  constructing  huts  and  hovels,  is  now  admitted,  llie 
specimetis  of  Roman  architecture,  which  yet  remain  in  England, 
found  as  they  are  in  their  principal  cities,  lead  to  the  irresistible 
conclusion  that  the  British  province  contained  little  better;  and 
•f  these  the  archi;!),  though  semicircular,  and  poiisessing  a  ruii- 
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ged  symmetry  which  h  not  unplcasing,  have  never  had  a  mould- 
ing. One  exception  only  to  this  general  fact  is  within  our  recol- 
leclion,  namely,  the  remains  of  a  temple  at  Bath,  which,  from  its 
debased  and  inele^nt  style,  must  have  been  built  in  a  late  period 
of  the  lower  empire.  This,  however,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
entire,  might  have  served  for  a  model  to  the  first  Saxon  artists; 
but  standing,  as  fur  as  we  know,  alone,  like  otlier  exceptions  it 
proves  the  general  rule. 

Architecture,  however,  and  indeed  magniGcent  architecture,  the 
Saxons  of  our  island  Tiad  in  the  seventh  century.  Whence  then 
to  recur  to  our  question,  came  the  models,  and  the  hands  to  execute 
tliem  ?  Unquestionably  from  tlie  common  parent  of  religion  and 
art — from  Konie.  This  fact,  with  respect  to  Wilfred,  his  asso- 
ciates, and  followers,  Dr.  Milner  has  proved.  He  has  shewn 
too,  by  a  clear  and  perspicuous  deduction,  and  by  drawings  from 
very  ancient  paintings,  what  was  the  simple  primeval  church  of 
Italy,  and  in  what  manner  the  first  idea  of  a  nave  and  side  ailei 
arose  from  the  practice  of  walling  up  the  exterior  porticos  of  the 
old  basilicas  in  order  to  conceal  them  from  profane  eyes.  In  the 
next  place,  from  an  interior  view  given  by  Dr.  Milner  of  Old  St, 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  from  another  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
exhibited  by  Du  Cange,inhis  Tamiliui  Byzantin'<e;  and  from  a  third  of 
the  church  of  the  IIoTy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem,  the  prevailing  style 
from  tlie  time  of  Constantnie  to  the  period  in  question  appears  to 
have  been  a  depraved  species  of  Doric,  in  which,  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  that  order,  the  cohmuis  were  elongaied  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. Admitting,  however,  these  and  other  specimens  of  die 
same  period  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in  the  eastern  empire,  to  have 
been  the  first  models  of  our  Saxon  architecture,  we  have  still  t^vo 
dilticulties,  which  we  cannot  solve  to  our  own  satisfaction. 

The  first  is  this :  admitting,  as  we  have,  that  our  first  artists  Were 
brought  from  Italy,  how  comes  it  that  the  proportions  of  our  first 
Saxon  columns  are  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  their  models,  so  that  the  circumference  not  unfre- 
qucntly  exceeds  the  height  of  die  shaft  ?  Is  it  that  these  columns, 
behig  first  used  in  crypts  and  undercrofts,  were  curtailed  to  that 
ungraceful  proportion  from  necessity ;  and  that  when  they  were 
employed  above  the  surface  the  same  proportion  was  retained  from 
want  of  taste?  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  our  own  solution. 
Secondly ;  in  the  foreign  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  we  sec  no  very  decisive  symptom  of  the  peculiar  enrichments, 
the  chevron  mouldings,  the  eagles  sculls,  basso  relievos.  Sec.  which 
the  l^axon$  so  much  affected  iji  their  highly  ornamented  arches  and 
door-ways.  These,  it  is  not  impossible,  may  have  been  fantastic  and 
degraded  imitations  of  the  chaste  enrichments  which  belong  to  the 
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-pure  DoHi.',  such  as  tlic  patera,  metope,  and  trigljjth.  But  neitlier 
Ml  litis  point  are  ue  confideut. 
Having  disposed  of  llie  previous  questiou,  we  now  enter  on 
liAe  subject  itself.  Much  lias  of  ] ate  been  learnedly  und  ingeni- 
l<ViUBly  snid,  Qu  the  time  aud  countt?  in  whicli  the  arcli,  the  greatest 
Ifil  sdl  architectural  improvements,  was  discovered.  For  ourselves, 
V  have  little  doubt  that  the  parent  country  was  Gre«ce  ■  and,  as  in 
iter  ^reat  discoveries,  that  the  occasion  was  accident.  Tljc  par- 
J  fait  of  an  beap  of  ruins  frequentiy  leav.BS  behind  a  mass  of  nia- 
jependcd  by  an  accidental  keyntone ;  and  this  position 
MpiieiUDg  to  strike  the  eye  of  a  gconieliicHn  or  an  aichiticl, 
'rouid  lead  to  ail  experiment,  which   could  not  but  be   successful, 

d  which  after  it  had  once  been  adopted,  vi  ould  never  be  lost. 
i  For  many  ages,  however,  tlie  arch  continued  invariably  seniicir- 
lt;  ■construction  which  strength  and  symmeti^  appeared   to 
ale.     But  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  sudden  and  general  deviation 
from  tliii  original  principle  3p])eared  in  England,  and  the  arch  be- 
gan to  be  constructed  of  the  segment  of  two  circles  meeting  in  a 
poiut.     To  account  for  tliis  phenomenon,  various  hypotheses  have 
been  resorted  to,  of  which  the  sim)ilest  3n  well  as  the  most  salis- 
^^bctory  is  that  of  Dr.  Mihier.     There  arc  fen  persons  who  have 
^Bit  had  opportunities  of  observing  on  tLe  facades  of  our  Saxon 
^^nd  early  Norman  churches,  and   not  unfrequenlly  ii  the  interior 
of  such  buildings,  whole  lines  of  false  arches  interlaced  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form,  at  every  point  of  intersection,  an  outline  re- 
scnibling  the  head  of  a  lancet,  inidesigned,  it  is  prol  able,  by  the 
original  architect,  but  seized  upon  by  some  succeeding  observer 
aa  a  novelty  and  a  beauty  at  once.     Servile  imilationfrom  age  to  age 
is  irksome ;  and  the  first  «ho  had  been  stnick  by  an  effect  purely 
casual,  wouldaspiretothemeritof  a  discoverer,  and  sink  in  obliviou 
the  source  of  his  idea.     Hence  the  origin,  and  hence  too  the  obscu- 
rity, M  hich  has  hitlierto  himg  over  the  origin  of  the  lancet  arcli,  in 
English  architecture.     English  architecture  !  interposes  Mr.  Wliit- 
tit^tou,  a  young  and  ingenious  rival  of  our  author,  who,  we  are  sornr 
to  aav,  is  now  no  more — English  architecture  I  Tlic  pointed  arch  on-*  _ 
ginated  neitlier  in    England  nor  in  France,  but  in  the  east.     AndJ 
hereupon  issue  is  joined.     TTie  jury,  however,  uilhout  much  he- 
citation,  decides  it  not  to   he  oriental ;  but  reserves  the    question'  i 
whether  English  or  not.     The  trudi  is,  that  with  respect  lo  thar  j 
principal   question,  whether  die  pointed  arch  had  its  origin  in  the<J 
t^ast  or  west,  Mr.  Whittington  cither  asserts  without  proof,  or  hiijj 
instances  are  uncertain ;  or,  if  a|)proaching  to  certainly,  are  of  a 
lower  era.     With   regard  to  the  collateral   inquiry,  were  it' not  | 
from  a  patriotic  jeslousvi  we  should  deem  it  aa  trifling  as  it  i) 
■cure.     In   England  and  in  France,  considered    as  diiitmct  from 
£  2  Normandy, 
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Normanify,  the  6rst  appearances  of  the  new  manner  are  conten- 
porary.  Normandy,  as  a  fief  of  both  countries,  served  to  connect 
both.  Arts  and  ntanneti  were  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  three; 
and  were  it  not  for  ihe  feeling  already  expressed,  we  might  possi- 
biy  hint  that  as  ,nol  more  than  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
great  Norman  ccctesiaiitics  are  allowed  to  have  introduced  an  im- 
proved style  of  building  into  England,  it  is  not  improbable,  when 
tlic  genius  and  accomplishments  of  that  people  (in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury) sre  considered,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  lancet  arch  might 
have  travelled  to  our  own  country  in  tlie  samt-  direction. 

Passing  over  the  a  in  using  dream  of  Uisliop  Worburton,  that  the  first 
conception  of  clustered  culunnis  w  as  formed  by  avenues  of  aged  trees 
intertwining  their  branches  above,  we  are  next  iulroduced  to  Mr. 
Smirkc,  who  lately  undertook  to  point  out  in  Italy  much  earlier  spe- 
cimens of  the  pointed  style  tlian  our  northern  climates  afford,  B<r 
the  penetration,  however,  of  Sir  Henry  Englefield  and  our  author,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  these  appearances,  such  as  crocketted  pedi- 
ments and  pinnacles,  had  been  engrafted  at  a  much  later  period 
upon  worts  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Smirke's 
specimens,  therefore,  conclude  either  too  much  or  nothing;  for  by 
this  aq^ument  it  were  easy  to  prove  many  light  and  elegant  ptnna- 
cics  which  adorn  the  angles  of  our  own  Norman  churches,  to  be 
thenisehes  Norman ;  or  the  rich  and  fretted  \ aulting  of  the  choir 
at  Gloucester,  lo  he  contemporary  with  the  [tonderous  columns 
which  sustain  it.  Tlic  crude  assertion  of  Mr,  Payne  Knight,  that 
this  style  was  a  coemption  of  the  sacred  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans*  by  a  mixture  of  th*  Moorish  Saracenesque, 
which  is  formed  out  of  a  combination  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Hindoo,  wants  tlie  merit  of  airy  and  ingenious  plausibility  which 
the  reverie  of  Warburton  posse»ses  in  a  high  degree.  But  the  ex- 
travagances of  Warburlouwere  ever  those  of  a  man  of  genius;  not 
quite  so  altainoble  as  mere  absurdity. 

The  discovery  of  the  pointed  arch  led,  after  no  long  inter>'al,  to 
otlier  improvements  iu  the  art.  Of  these  the  first  aeems  to  have 
been  tliat  of  transforming  the  simple  lancet  head  by  means  of  two 
cusps,  as  they  Iwve  been  styled,  into  a  trefoil ;  and  of  this  we  beg 
leave  to  remmd  Dr.  Milner,  that  an  earlier  specimen  than  any 
which  he  has  adduced,  ap|>ears  in  Dugdale's  engraving  of  tJie  tran- 
sept of  old  St.  Paul's,  the  work  of  Bishop  Maurice.  T^e  addition 
of  two  other  cusps  converted  the  head  into  a  cinque  foil  r  and  four 
cusps  being  afterwards  introduced,  an  ceil  de  bceuf  was  produced, 
scarcely  differing,  except  perhaps  in  compass  and  richness,  from 

*  Vlf  ihooM  like  to  Icum  it  KIc  Patne  Koiitht'i  Iciiuie,  what  wu  the  lurad  4Kkl- 
MclBre  ef  the  Ciecbi  aud  Bomani,  m  Jialioct  traoi  tluii  dril  utUteduie. 
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those  which  are  sometimes  seen  (aa  at  Barfieiton  church,  in  Kent) 
on   the  tympana  of  pediiuents,    apparently  Isaxon.     Of  the  taU 
double  light,  with  a  small  quater  foil  employed  to  till  up  the  Inter' 
val  between  their  heads,  vte  know  that  tliere  are  specimens  as  early 
as  the  end  of  Henry  II.     Of  the  first  order  of  pomted  architecture, 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  plain  lancet  aix:h,  dislii^uished  by 
slender  and  numerous  detached  columns,  by  arches  highly  pointed, 
*ud  by  pliiin,  but  light  and  elegant  groiniugs  knit  together  at  their 
intersection  hy  carved  kejsluncs,  the  specimens,  in  our  own  i-^land, 
nroduced  &y  Dr.  Miliier,  are  unquestionably  prior  to  any  which 
^r.  Whittiugton,  witli  all  his  industry  of  research,  has  been  able 
esihibit.     Of  the^e  the  tirst  is  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  begiio 
to   be    rebuilt   about    I  17J,    ueM    to   which    roUowed    Lincoln, 
inierni  of  twenty  yearH.     After  a  similar  inten'al  sue* 
-peeded  the  east  end  of  Winchester  cathedral,  then  the  s.iuth  tran- 
1*pt  of  York  cathedral,    1227,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the 
IbuiMJatton  of  Bishop  Poore*s  cathcdial,  at  Salisbury.     But  Mr. 
I^hittington  contends,  not  merely  for    the   priority  of  this  style 
~    France,  but  for  superiority    in    the   science    of  architecture, 
it  may  be  made  out  from  specimens  remaining  in  that  countij, 
d  built  at  the  sume  period.     Accordingly  he  institutes  a  formal 
imparison    between    the    contemporary    cathedrals  of  Salisbury 
'  Amiens,  with  what  success  we  shall  enuble  the  reader  to  judge. 
ITie  cathedral  of  Amiens  materially  differs  in  its  architecture 
id  interior  arrangements  from  the  contemporary  sacred  edifices 
this  country,  which  proves  first,  that  a  dissimilarity  existed  between 
e  architecture  of  England  and  France  in  the  very  first  age  of  the 
olhic  style ;  and  secondly,  that  this  dissiniilurity  constitutes  a 
ore  advanced  slate,  and  a  greater  perfection  in  the  French  Go- 
thic'    Again,  '  My  object  is  to  shew,  not  that  the  French  built 
churches  m  the  thirteenth,  like  ours  of  the  succeeding  century ;  but 
that  they  had  added  to  the  simple  beauties  of  the  former  period 
many  of  the  graces,  which  ^^e^e  «ot  uilopCed  by  us  tilt  the  latter.' 
We  omit  Mr.    Wbittii^ton's  speciticaUon  of  tlie  points  of  re- 
Mtmblance  between  the  two  rivals  ;  '  and  come  to  their  diuimila- 
rities — 1st,  the  disposition  of  the  church  of  Amiens  with  the  ailes 
to  its  transepts,  its  double  ailes  on  euch  side  the  choir,  together  willi 
ita  beautiful  semicircular  colonnade  at  the  end' — where  '  from  tlie 
sumber  of  columns    present  in  every  point  of  view,  an  infinitely 
richer  eflect  is  produced  than  wiUiin  any  of  our  churches  of  the  same 
llate. — 2dly,  the  proportions,  particularly  its  surprizing  loftiness,  ex- 
ceedingly dissimilar. — 3dly,  in  the  ornamental  part,  the  chief  diffe- 
fence   exists ;  the  west  front  exhibits  the  most  gorgeous  display 
#f  Statuary.'     Once  more,  '  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  long,  narrow, 
B  $  sliarp' 
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sharp-poiuted  window,  generally  decorated  on  the  inside  and  out- 
side with  small  marble  shafts,  is  employed  all  over  Salisbury  ca- 
thedral :  these  are  often  combined  toget-ier,  surmounted  by  a  rose, 
and  persons  fond  of  tracing  the  progression  of  Gothic  architecture 
are  eager  to  point  out,  in  these  combinations,  the  outline  of  the  more 
spacious  and  magnificent  windows  which  were  not  adopted  in  t/ie 
tlnglish  churches  till  half  a  centuri/  afterzcards.* 

bo  far  this  ingenious,  but  partial  writer.  Now,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, we  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  part  of  this  argument 
proves  tliat  any  general  and  striking  dissimilarity  existed  at  this 
period  between  tlie  architecture  of  England  and  France,  and 
still  less,  that  any  appearance  about  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  indi- 
cates '  a  more  advanced  state  and  greater  perfection  in  the  French 
Gothic'  To  say  that  of  two  contemporary  buildmgs,  the  one  is 
more  spacious  and  lofty ;  that  it  is  adorned  with  a  greater  profusion 
of  statuary ;  that  its  columns  are  more  numerous,  and  therefore  in 
their  effect  more  striking,  is  indeed  to  say  that  this  is  a  work  of 
sreater  magnificence  and  expense  :  but  while  it  can  be  proved,  that 
in  the  more  simple  of  the  two  structures,  the  columns  and  capitals 
are  precisely  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  other ;  that  the  general 
proportions,  not^vithstanding  some  individual  shades  of  difference, 
are  nearly  the  same ;  that  the  same  prevailing  idea  of  lightness  and 
airy  grace  directed  the  architects  of  both ;  in  one  word,  that  an 
identity  of  principles  appears  in  each,  we  maintain  that  nothing  is 
proved  as  to  the  comparative  state  of  the  art  in  the  two  countries, 
m  which  the  specimens  are  found.  One  assertion  indeed  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Whittington,  which,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would 
compel  us  to  concede  the  palm  of  superiority  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  French  architecture.  It  is  that,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  simple  lights  of  Salisbury,  spacious  and  magnificently 
ramified  windows,  such  as  those  of  Amiens,  were  not  introduced 
into  tlie  English  churches  till  half  a  century  after. 

A  Chapter  House,  we  presume,  if  not  a  church,  is  at  least  an 
appendix  to  a  church,  and  this  point  being  granted,  we  confi- 
dendy  undertake  to  establish  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Whittington 
has  thought  proper  to  deny.  That  the  Chapter  House  of  York,  the 
windows  of  which  are  most  richly  and  magnificently  ramified,  and 
of  such  extent,  that,  on  all  the  open  sides,  they  cover,  like  those  of 
tfie  fifteenth  century,  the  whole  space,  excepting  the  buttresses, — 
that  this  astonishing  building  is  of  the  very  period  now  before  us, 
may  be  proved  as  follows  : — First,  the  columns,  together  with  theit 
capitals,  precisely  accord  with  those  on  the  tomb  of  Archbishop 
Walter  Gray,  who  died  in  J  254,  after  having  governed  the  church 
of  York  little  less  than  forty  years.  Secondly,  over  the  door  of  the 
Chapter  House  is  an  episcopal  figure^  with  a  crosier^  around  which, 
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_n  ofpastoral  government,  is  twined  aserpent,  nliicli  appears 
b  bile  the  bottom  of  it ;  »d  enihlem,  probably  intended  to  repre- 
ieiil  the  calumnies  which  tlie  prelate  had  endured  in  coTiscquence 
of  the  strictness  of  hi^  disciphne.  But  thU  individual  c-mbleni  is 
!|cpeated  on  the  tomb  of  Walter  Gray  already  mentioned,     'llieae 

grtirulars  combined  amount  to  little  less  than  a  demonstrution,  that 
:  Chapter  House  is  hh  work.  Now  for  the  credit  of  Engli^ 
^tdiitecturc,  and  to  the  utter  subversion  of  Mr.  Whitliugton's  hypo- 
ibesis,  it  so  happens  that  the  windows  of  this  gorgeoiM  apartment 
,aie,  at  least,  as  highly  wrought  and  ramified  ns  those  of  the  Fiench 
t(ftdi«dral,  and  are  precisely  in  the  style  which  he  afhrms  not  Id 
e  prevailed  in  England  till  half  a  cenlurj'  after.  Nor  is  there 
ijiy  pretence  fo/  saying  that  these  windows  are  later  insertions. 

Vie  have  been  the  more  circumstantial  in  this  description, 
fctcause  Dr.  Miliicr  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  itvall  himself 
"''  so  powerful  a  support  to  his  system.  By  this  induction, 
e  chapter-liousc  at  York  has  beeu  proved  to  be  contenipo- 
_'  with  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury;  jel,  because  it  has  the 
isfortuneto  be  English,  on  Mr.Whtitington's  hypothesis,  it  must  at 
ut  be  half  a  century  later!  So  little  can  be  inferred  from  greater 
r  Jess  degrees  of  magnificence  in  the  construction  of  two  build- 
igs,  wheu  the  elementary  members  of  the  architecture  of  each 
e  the  same.  The  next  gradation,  namely,  that  which  took  place 
JtweeD  the  arcliitecture  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign  and  the  earlier 
^^  Mrs  of  his  son,  iijight,  perhaps,  have  been  noted  by  Dr.  Milncr 
1^  greater  precision.  In  order,  therefore,  to  elucidate  this  part 
"t  the  subject,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  correct  the  erior  of 
I  author  who  rarely  requires  coriection.  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
e  will  select  a  specimen,  which  unhappily  is  now  no  more, 
lie  tower  of  old  St.  Paul's,  which  had  tall  lancet  windows,  is 
own  to  liave  been  built  in  1221 ;  and  the  work  of  enlargement 
d  restoration  gradually  proceeded  eastward.  In  1S40,  we  are 
lUrcd  by  Dugdale  that  the  new  choir  was  consecrated.  Yet 
contradiction  to  his  own  statement,  which  seems  to  perplex 
lU,  he  veiy  ingeniously  produces  indulgences  from  several  bishops 
r  the  carrying  forward  of  that  work  more  than  thirty  years  after, 
nidea  which,  it  is  well  known,  that  Henry  de  Lacy  and  Ralph 
Baldock,  who  survived  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
i  benefactors  to  the  '  new  work  at  the  east  end,  which  is  no 
fty  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  choir.'  Now  Dugdale'i 
nbamsoment  evidently  arose  from  his  having  taken  for  granted 
Ut  die  choir  was  finished  when  in  fact  ii  was  merely  begun,  and 
ImI  the  ceremony  alluded  to  was  a  tiuQl  and  formal  dedication; 
"lereas  it  was  only  that  species  of  benediction,  (often  indeed 
roagnificetit,)  which  look  place  at  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
K  4  daliua- 
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dation-stone,  a  period  of  no  less  than  forty  years  from  the  com- 
pletion. Taking,  therefore,  this  great  and  lamented  work  at  a 
medium  between  the  first  and  last  of  these  dates,  we  have  a  per-^ 
feet  specimen  of  English  architecture  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Edward  the  First.  Here  then  the  false  arches  of  the  dado  are 
retained ;  but  instead  of  the  single  and  slender  columns  of  the 
former  era,  they  are  sustained  on  pillars  more  massy  and  slightly 
clustered,  of  which  the  capitals  resemble  a  rose,  while  the 
cusped  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  sweep  highly  pointed ;  of  these  the 
apandrils  are  filled  with  ijuater  foib,  and  a  rose  appears  be-> 
neath.  The  triforia  remain  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  earlier 
period,  but  the  windows  have  lost  die  side  columns ;  the  mullions 
are  angular,  and  the  three  lights  of  those  in  the  north  ailes  sur- 
mounted by  rich  tracery.  But  now  crockets  and  finials  appear  in 
rich  profusion ;  exhibiting  a  striking  analogy  between  the  progress  ef 
architecture  and  vegetation  :  for,  while  on  the  plain  pinnacles  of 
Sarum,  the  angles  are  perfectly  unadorned,  and  the  finials  have 
the  appearance  of  vast  and  turgid  buds,  in  this  part  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  rich  crockets  burst  out  like  sprouts 
on  every  side,  while  the  surmounting  finial  expanded  itself  like* 
a  free  and  waving  head  of  colewort.  On  the  whole,  and  we  think 
with  perfect  justice.  Dr.  Milner  considers  the  age  of  Edward  the 
Third,  as  the  acme  of  English  architecture.  In  the  next  period, 
commencing  with  Edward  the  Fourth,  an  affectation  of  the  gor^ 
geous  and  fanciful  plainly  foretold  that  an  era  of  second  bar- 
barism was  at  hand  \  and  the  pendent  capitals  which  appear  in  the 
works  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Bray,  at  Windsor  and  Westminster, 
and  in  the  chapel  of  Bishop  Alcock,  at  Ely,  are  tricks  of  art, 
which,  if  ev^  intended  to  excite  any  other  feeling  than  surprize, 
have  certainly  failed.  Yet  even  these,  fantastic  as  they  are, 
aeem  to  have  had  their  archetype  in  nature.  They  were  probably 
suggested  by  the  pendent  stalactites  of  a  cavern ;  and  the  effect  is 
so  much  the  same  in  both,  that  we  can  scarcely  walk  beneath  them 
without  expecting  a  cold  petrific  drop  to  descend  upon  our  heads. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  masterly  little  work;  in  reviewing 
which  we  have  taken  a  liberty  with  which,  we  trust,  neither  tbo 
author  nor  the  reader  will  be  offended,  namely,  that  of  suggesting 
some  opinions  of  our  own.  But  in  human  opinions  there  is  *  an 
incurable  diversity  ;*  and  we  must  now  be  permitted  to  mention  a 
few  particulars  in  which  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with  Dr.  Milner. 

And  first,  whereas  our  author  assures  us,  p.  479  ^hat  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Alban*s,  as  built  under  the  direction  of  l4anfranc,  was 
600  feet  long,  we  must  b^  leave  to  prefer  the  statement  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  assigns  to  that  prelate  die  work  only  of  eo^endivg  the 
chiurcb.    'Abbatiam  Sti.  Albani  ip  eum  ^uo  nunc  est  statun^ 

(danfinancus) 


(Laofrancus)  proreiit.'  Tlie  correctness  of  this  representation  is 
nroved  by  a{>{>earances  in  tliat  most  ancient  and  magnificent  fabric 
QDtb  withiu  and  witlioul.  The  nave  has  plainly  been  e>;lended 
ilfestward;  but  if  the  eastern  part  of  it  be  not  a  remnant  of  the  in- 
iftvidual  church  of  the  Saxon  convent,  as  constructed  in  the  reign 
f  Edgar  out  of  the   bricks  of  Verolamiuni,  the  union  of  square 

Bjueces  and  round  massy  arches,  affords  no  decisive  symptom,  even 
vben  confinned  by  external  evidence,  of  the  genuine  anle-Norman 
rrhilecUire.  Secondly,  the  old  choir  at  Canterbury  (that  of  Lan- 
aiic)  was  covered  with  a  flat  ceiling  ornamentally  painted,  to 
which  the  corresponding  note  adds,  '  'lliis  is  tlie  actual  stale  of 
!  grand  abbati^  church  of  St.  Alban's,  and  of  other  ancient 
rcbes.' .  To  us  it  appears  beyond  a  donl)t,  that  the  ceiling  of  ihis 
iiurch  is  ftdut  roof  of  the  fifteentli  century,  with  fluted  intersecting 
$bs  ;  and  Urat  the  inscriptioa  painted  upon  the  pannels,  in  the  com- 
mon black  letter  of  (he  same  era.  'Diirdty,  the  period  at  which  Dr. 
klilner  £xei>  the  introduction  of  a  truly  Guthic  and  barbarous  style, 
(tight  to  have  been  rather  more  indefinite.  '  Tlie  ruin,'  he  says, 
was  complete  when  Edward  the  Sixth  mounted  the  throne  in  the 
Uitcenth  centurv.  'Then  began  a  3t)'le,  consisting  of  irregular  and 
B-execuIed  Grecian  members,  with  intermixed  globes,  triangles, 
lets,  pyramids,  obelisks,  &.c.  as  may  be  seen  on  all  the  ornamental 
^mbs  and  other  works  executed  in  England,  between  the  close  of 
Ik  reigu  of  Uie  last  Henry  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
[nt  Charles,  by  whose  tnsle  and  rauuificence,  aided  by  the  genius 
if  lii^o  Jones,  true  Grecian  architecture  was  introduced  into  tlua 
■land.'  p.  117.  Ilie  compliment  lo  the  unfortunate  Charles,  the 
jant  and  judicious  patron  of  all  the  title  arts,  is  highly  proper ; 
t  the  foregoing  propositions  are  exceptioiuible,  inasmuch  as 
K>me  tombs,  of  a  debased  Grecian  composition,  are  found  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Henry  tlie  Eiglilh  ;  while  otliers  purely  and  strictly 
English,  are  met  with  in  ibc  reipi  of  Mary.  Of  the  former,  tlie  mo- 
nument of  Demi  Colet,  who  died  in  I  JltJ,  is  an  example  :  of  the 
latter,  the  tomb  of  King,  the  first  Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  Christ 
Church,  \bii6,  and  that  of  Chaucer,  if  indeed  it  were  more  than 
repaired  by  Brigham,  in  1555. 

We  have  been  detauied  on  this  enchanted  ground  till  the  review 
approaches  in  quantity  of  matter  to  the  ivork  reviewed.  We  now 
take  leave  of  Dr.  Milner,  earnestly  wishing  tliat,  while  the  cathe- 
drals of  LitchlieKI  and  Salisbury  operate  as  a  warning,  hi»  little 
volume  may  become  a  practical  manual  to  e^ery  chapter  in  the 
kingdom.  Fur  tlie  pleasure,  the  refreshment  of  spirits,  (a  sensation 
produced  as  much  by  the  work  as  the  subject,)  with  which  we 
^ve  perused  it,  he  has  our  warmest  thanks.  Seasons  of  gratifica- 
tion, 
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tion^  in  a  career  like  GUI's,  occur  seldom ;  and  never  continue  long, 
'llicy  are  like  tbe  few  luminous  and  cheerful  days  of  a  dark 
and  gloomy  life.  *  Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim/  It 
is  the  calamity  of  the  present  era  of  literature,  that  the  soundest 
information,  the  most  valuable  discoveries,  are  too  frequently 
conveyed  in  a  isu'gon  abusively  denominated  English.'  While 
science  is  multiplied,  we  are  losing  our  mother  toi^ue.  Wearied 
and  disgusted  with  toiling  through  more  than  one  ponderous  vo- 
lume, as  good  and  as  bad  as  those  which  we  have  described,  we  came 
prepared  to  enjoy,  witli  all  the  zest  arising  from  contrast,  the 
rich  and  classical  treat  of  a  controversy  between  two  such  men 
as  Dr.  Milner  and  Mr.  Whittin^ton,  conducted  in  tbe  temper 
of  gentlemen,  and  in  a  st}'le  of  purity  and  precision  attainable  only 
by  scholars.  Wlien  subjects  so  elegant  and  entertaining  descend 
into  the  hands  of  mere  draftsmen,  and  engravers,  we  could  readily 
pardon  a  style  at  once  slovenly  aiid  ungramroatical,  for  the  sake 
of  the  valuable  information  which  they  are  often  able  to  convey ;  but 
these  tradesmanlike  faults  are  not,  now  a-days,  those  which  demand 
forgiveness :  on  the  contrary,  praise  is  challenged  for  affectation 
which  sickens,  for  tumour  which  provokes  at  once  to  anger  and  to 
laughter.  Against  such  writers  and  such  writings,  as  we  love  the 
good  old  style  of  our  forefathers,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
stand.  It  is  with  language  as  witli  architecture ;  gorgeousness  pre- 
cedes affectation,  and  affectation  is  the  parent  of  barbarism.  In 
the  hands  of  such  artists,  the  English  tongue  is  even  now  become  an 
irregular  and  ill  executed  medley  of  Grecian  and  Roman  members, 
*  with  intermixt  and  incongruous  frets,  triangles,  p}Tamids,  obeliskS| 
and  other  absurd  devices ;'  and  it  is  for  the  authority  of  Dr.  Milner, 
and  such  judges  as  Dr.  Milner,  to  deliver  us  either  from  the  one 
or  the  other. 


Art.  IV.    New  Theory  of  the  Tides.     By  Ross  Cuthbert,  Esq. 
Quebec  printed ;  London  reprinted.     8vo.     pp.  (20. 

"IT^ZE  are  not  induced  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
*^  tides,  either  by  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  essay,  or  by 
the  scientific  reputatioti  of  the  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  it 
originated.  But  it  happens  to  state,  with  tolerable  precision,  some 
objections  to  the  received  opinions  respecting  the  tides^  which 
have  been  advanced  by  foimer  writers,  and  which  are  at  present 
entertained  by  many  persons,  who  appear  in  other  respects  to  be 
well  informed.  W'e  therefore  willingly  take  the  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  answer  these  objections,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers 
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such  an  explanation  of  tlie  true  theory,  as,  we  hope,  will  render  it 
intelligible  to  some  of  those  who  have  iiitherto  been  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  it.  After  having  said  tliat  Mr.  Culhbert  attempts  to 
deduce  from  a  supposed. expansion  of  the  sea,  occasioned  by  the 
daily  variations  of  the  solar  heat,  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  which, 
wherever  tliey  have  been  observed,  have  most  indisputably  main- 
tained, for  whole  centuries,  a  lunar  period,  following,  without  the 
slightest  deviation,  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  it  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  add  another  syllable^  either  in  illustration  or  in  con- 
futation of  so  extravagant  an  opinion ;  and  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves in  great  measure  to  the  task  of  refuting  tlie  objections 
to  the  Newtonian  theoiy,  which  are  thns  stated  in  our  author's 
preface. 

*  Whatever  in  science  has  been  sanctioned  bv  Sir  Isaac  Newton  should 
perhaps  be  privileged  from  inspection,  and  taken  for  true.  But  it  often 
happens  that  human  genius,  weary  as  well  as  proud  of  success,  will  seek 
repose  in  arbitrary  explanations  of  the  phenomena  it  has  found  difficult 
to  solve.  The  cause  of  the  tides,  seems  in  this  way  to  have  been  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  moon's  attraction;  evidently  in  consequence  of  an  occa^ 
sional,  but  very  irregular,  correspondence  between  its  changes  and  the 
variations  of  the  tides.  However,  the  moon  and  the  tides  have  not  the 
pretended  coincidence  of  change ;  the  experience  of  every  month  proves 
their  disagreement;  that  high  water  sometimes  takes  place,  even  three 
hours  after  the  time  when  the  moon's  supposed  disturbing  force  is 
greatest;  and  low  water  within  three  hours  ot  the  same  period,  and  even 
at  the  same  time.  The  supposition  that  the  gravity  and  viscidity  of 
water  prevents  its  promptly  obeying  the  moon's  force,  would  be  well 
founded  if  the  moon's  changes  were  sudden.  But  the  moon's  progress 
is  slow ;  and,  consequently,  had  the  moon  the  disturbing  force  attributed 
to  her,  the  changes  in  the  waters  which  partly  cover  the  globe  would  ne- 
cessarily be  regular :  high  water  would  take  place  precisely  when  the 
moon's  force  was  greatest,  and  would  steadily  follow  the  moon  in  her 
progress. 

*  Theoiy  admits  and  requires,  that  .the  attraction  of  the  moon,  de- 
tached and  distant  as  it  is  from  the  earth,  is  sufficient  to  controul,  and 
therefore  greater  than,  the  various  opposing  forces,  of  1st,  gravity, 
whereby  tbp  particles  of  water  are  drawn  and  bound  to  the  common 
centre  of  the  globe,  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  2dly,  the  attraction  of 
cohesion,  acting  mutually  on  the  particles  in  contact  with  each  other. 

*•  It  is  further  assumed,  that  the  waters  of  the  globe  are  raised  in  the 
region  immediately  beneath  the  moon,  and  at  the  antipodes  of  that  re- 
gion, at  the  same  time ;  so  that  the  moon  aUracts  one  side  of  die  globe, 
and  repels  the  other. 

*  The  sun  and  moon,  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  are  required  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  Thus  tl\p  sun  and  moon,  acting  together  on 
the  same  radius,  on  the  principle  of  attraction  are  supposed  to  distui-b 
the  waters  of  our  globe,  in  the  same  way  as  v>hen  tne  sun  is  acting 
in  exact  opposition  to  the  moon. 

« The 
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^  The  moon's  attrmction  must  be  a  tendency  to  approach  the  whola 
Biass  of  our  globe  :  but  not  to  derange  or  disunite  its  parts. 

*  Could  the  moon's  attraction  disturb  the  waters  of  our  globe,  one 
wave  or  tide  only,  would  perpetually  follow  the  mo(Hi;  and,  instead  of 
two  high  and  two  low  tides,  at  each  place,  in  twenty  four  hours,  there 
would  be  but  one  tide  during  that  time.' 

Of  these  objections  the  most  material  seems  to  be,  that,  accord* 
ins  to  the  Newtonian  opinion,  the  moon  must  be  inipposed  to  re- 
pd  the  waters  on  the  remoter  side  of  the  earth,  instead  of  attracting 
them.  The  iieit  is,  that  the  lunar  attraction  must  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  forces  of  gravity  and  cohesion.  The  third,  that  the 
time  of  h^h  water  is  frequently  three,  and  sometimes  six  houn 
later  than  that  of  the  moon's  passage  over  the  meridian. 

The  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  apparent  repulsion  of  the  waters 
oo  the  romoter  side  of  the  earth,  which  very  natiuidly  occurs  to 
one  who  is  but  little  conversant  with  the  subject,  appears  to  depend 
on  a  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mean 
flolar  and  lunar  attractions  are  counterbalanced.  We  are  uncon* 
aciotisly  disposed  to  consider  the  earth,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  moon,  as  a  body  perfectly  at  rest,  or  at  most  as  an  im- 
mense sphere  poised  on  its  axis,  or  having  some  secret  support  con* 
nected  with  its  centre.  And  it  is  true  that  if  the  earth  were 
suspended  as  an  apple  hangs  on  its  stalk,  or  a  terrestrial  globe  on  the 
pins  which  connect  it  with  the  brazen  meridian,  the  attractive  force 
of  a  distant  body  would  necessarily  tend  to  collect  a  fluid  surround* 
ing  it,  about  the  part  nearest  to  the  disturbing  body.  But  the  force 
counteracting  the  solar  and  lunar  attraction  is  by  no  means  to  be 
confotmded  with  the  operation  of  a  support  of  any  kind,  attached 
to  the  solid  parts  of  the  sphere  alone ;  for  the  force  actually  con- 
cerned in  this  case  is  equally  efficacious  with  respect  to  the  fluid 
parts,  and,  acting  exactly  alike  on  each  particle  of  die  earth  and  sea. 
It  precise! Y  counterbalances  the  mean  force  of  attraction,  and  leaves 
onlv  die  difference  of  the  attractive  powers,  which  are  different  for  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea,  to  exhibit  its  effects  in  disturb- 
ing the  relative  situations^  of  those  parts.  This  counterbalancing 
power  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  centrifugal  force,'  being 
derived  from  the  velocity  of  the  earth  either  in  its  annual  revoiu- 
tioD  round  the  sun,  or,  m  the  case  of  die  moon,  from  its  velocity  in 
revolving  roimd  the  common  centre  of  inertia  of  the  earth  and 
moon.  Since  the  earth  actually  falls  at  every  instant  as  niucb 
within  the  tangent  of  its  annual  orbit,  or  the  temporary  line  of  d»« 
rection  of  its  motion,  as  it  would  descend  towards  the  sun  in  an 
equal  time,  if  it  were  otherwise  at  rest,  this  change  of  relation  of 
the  revolving  body,  which  prevents  its  actual  approach  to  die  centre 
#f  attraction^  and  cotmteracts  the  force  of  gravitation,  is,  not  impro- 

perly. 
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fwrly,  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  force,  and  U  cliamc- 
erized  by  the  term  centrifugal.  Before  the  introduction  of  die 
Newtonian  theory,  an  attempt  was  made,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
IVailiti,  to  deduce  the  tides  from  a  difference  of  ihe  ceiiirirngal 
JEctrces  affecting  the  opposite  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea,  in  revolving 
round  the  sun  and  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
oon,  and  Mr.  Fei^son,  in  later  times,  has  endeavoured  to  eiiplain 
I  opinion  of  a  similar  nature,  by  means  of  the  whirling  table ;  but 
e  apparatus  of  Fex^uson  was  ho  coDSlructedas  to  produce  a  greater 
dwity  of  rotation  in  the  remoter  than  in  the  nearer  parts  of  the  re- 
living system  of  bodies,  which  is  a  difference  that  doe-i*  not  exist 
I  the  case  (o  be  investigated ;  for  the  velocity  of  tlie  different 
u-ls  of  the  earth  and  sea,  with  respect  to  tlieir  common  annual 
Kvulutiou  round  the  sun,  is  precisely  the  same,  the  diurnal  rola- 
Son  being  altogether  independent  of  this  revolution,  and  producing 
Modifications  of  force,  which  have  their  separate  compensations, 
f  distinctly  indeed  as  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon,  which 
les  not  affect  the  velocity  of  lis  mean  annual  revolution  round 
e  sun,  together  with  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  so  far  troin  being 
IK,  that  the  inequality  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  different  parts 
ves  rise  to  any  part  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  llinl,  on  die 
mtrary,  the  perfect  uniformity  of  thisforce  is  the  basis  of  the  deter- 
■oation  of  the  powers  immediately  concerned  in  these  phenomena. 
lie  Atlantic  arid  the  Pacific  oceans  are  suhjccled  to  a  centrifugal 
irce  precisely  equal  to  that  which  affects  the  solid  parts  of  the 
Ulb  ;  but  when  the  luminary  is  over  the  Atlantic,  its  attraction 
IT  that  ocean  is  greater  than  for  the  central  part,  and  conse- 
■eatly  greater  than  the  centrifugal  force,  so  that  (his  diffeien- 
fi  attraction  tends  to  elevate  the  Atlantic;  at  the  same  time 
Bt  its  attraction  for  tlie  Pacific  ocean  is  less  than  the  mean 
iction,  and  less  than  the  centrifugal  force,  which  therefore  |)re- 
lila  over  the  attraction,  and  the  differential  force  tends  to  raise  the 
^cific  ocean,  almost  as  much  as  it  tends  to  raise  the  Atlantic  in 
e  opposite  direction.  There  is  also  an  additional  force,  derived 
mx  the  obliquity  of  the  action  of  the  luminary  on  the  parts  of  the 
rth  not -immediately  below  it,  which  tends  to  compress  the  lateral 
irts,and  to  increase  llie  elevation.  The  readiest  way  of  calculating 
Ae  operation  of  all  these  forces  is,  to  reduce  them  to  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  to  determine  what  inclination  of  each  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  considered  as  an  inclined  plane,  will  cauxe  such 
a  tendency,  in  a  particle  situated  on  il,  lo  move  in  a  contrar)'  di- 
rection, as  precisely  to  counterbalance,  not  only  these  forces,  but 
also  the  new  disturbing  force,  derived  from  the  attraction  of  the 
parts  thus  elevated  i  and  it  may  easily  be  shown,  that  all  these  con- 

Iditions  will  be  fulfilled,  if  we  attribute  to  the  surface  of  tlie  sea  ilie 
form 
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form  of  an  oblong  elliptic  spheroid,  differing  but  little  from  a 
sphere. 

Mr.  Laplace  lias  taken  compassion  on  the  apprehensions  of  some 
timid  persons,  who  seem  to  have  been  afraid  that  the  attraction 
of  a  great  elevation  of  the  ocean  should  by  some  accident  over- 
come the  natural  equilibrium  of  the  earth  and  sea,  so  as  to  over- 
whelm the  whole  of  our  continents ;  and  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
calculate  thatothis  cau  never  happen,  while  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  remains  greater  than  tliat  of  the  sea.  We  cannot  help  being 
persuaded  that  the  security  is  still  greater  than  Mr.  Laplace  sup- 
poses; for  it  seems  to  us  to  be  demonstrable,  that  the  density  of  the 
sea  must  be  to  that  of  die  earth  as  five  to  three,  in  order  that  any 
elevation,  resembling  that  of  a  tide,  may  produce  an  attraction  tendii^ 
to  incrca^(e  its  own  magnitude  :  although  we  will  not  assert,  that 
the  same  conditions  of  stability  arc  applicable  to  every  possible 
disturbance  of  the  form  of  the  sea  which  can  be  imagined. 

But  to  return  to  our  author ;  we  have  only  to  recollect,  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  objection,  that  we  are  by  no  means  required  to 
imagine  that  the  moon  repels  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth  and 
tea;  but  merely  to  understand,  tliat  tlicse  parts  are  left  a  little  be- 
hind, while  the  central  parts  full  more  within  the  tangent  towards 
the  moon,  and  the  nearer  parts  still  more  than  the  central  parts ; 
nor  is  this  a  fiict  of  which  our  belief  nuist  rest  on  any  observed 
phenomena  of  the  tides,  since  it  is  completely  demonstrable  froni 
the  general  laws  of  gravitation  and  of  central  forces :  so  that  if  no 
tides  were  under  any  circumstances  obser\'able,  their  non-existence 
would  afford  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  universalis 
and  accuracy  of  these  laws,  as  they  are  inferred  from  other  pheno- 
mena. 

^llie  second  objection  is  already  answered  in  the  statement  of  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  disturbing  force.  'JTlic  action  of  this 
force  is  only  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  retain  a  particle  of  water 
in  equilibrium  on  a  surface  of  which  the  inclination  to  the  horizon 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  or  to  cause  the  whole  gravitation  of  a  co- 
lumn four  thomuud  miles  in  height  immediately  under  the  luminary, 
to  be  equal  only  to  the  gravitation  of  a  column  shorter  by  a  few 
inches  or  feet  in  anodier  part  of  the  spheroid.  Hie  objector  lias 
confounded  this  very  slight  modification  of  the  force  of  gravitation 
with  its  complete  anniliilation  by  a  greater  force;  and  with  respect 
to  the  force  of  cohesion,  it  is  so  little  concerned  hi  counteracting 
any  elevation  of  this  kind,  that  to  attempt  to  calculate  the  magni- 
tude of  any  resistance  derived  from  it  would  be  perfectly  ndi- 
culous. 

'ilie  third  objection  is  only  so  far  more  valid,  as  we  may  admit 
the  truth  of  the  imperfect  and  superficial  notions^  which  oiur  author, 

in 
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common  wilh  some  other  Mriters,  tDlcftaius,  of  tlte  supposed 

ratkiii  of  tile  Torct^s  concerned.     In  fuel,  however,  it  is  just  as 

'\y  to  liappen,  in  the  open  oceau,.  tliat  the  tcitiisit  of  the  luniinarj 

coincide  with  the  time  of  low  water  as  with  ihat  of  high  water ; 

in  more  limiled  seas  and  lakes,  there  is  uu  liour  in  the  twenty- 

Bt  which  high  water  may  not   naturaUy  be  expected  to    take 

iCe,  according  to  the  different  breadth  and  dtptli  of  the  waters 

icemed;    while,  under  oUicr  circutnstances,  it  may    happen   to 

high  water  only  once  a  day,  or  once  a  fortniglit,  or  there  may 

no  tide  at  all.  wit[iout  any  deviation  from  the  strictest  regularity 

the  operation  of  die  causes  concerned.     As  an  answer  to  Mi-. 

ithbert,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  asserted  this,    and  to  ref^r  to   La- 

M^caiiique  Celeste,  or  to  Dr.  Young's  Natural  Philosophy, 

a  more  detailed  demonstration  and  illustration  of  the  assertion. 

ce  Ihe  suhject  has  liithetto  been  considei*ed  as  extremely  in- 

and  is  not  indeed  yet  freed  from  all  its  embarassmenis,  we 

II  here  enter  into  it  at  some  length,  and  endeavour  to  expla'ui  the 

inciples  on  which  tlie  investigation  has  been  conducted. 

Tlie  attempts  that  were  made  by    Newton,  to  determine  the 

'ects  of  l)ie  Eolar  and  lunar  attraction  ou  the  sea,  went  no  farther 

ibe  investigation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  elevation  which  would 

any  given  time  afford  a  temporary  equilibrnim  :  and  even  Mac- 

;rin  was  satisfied  with  having  ascertained  tlie  precise  nature  of 

I  form  which  the  waters  must  assume  in  such  a  case.     But  it 

obvioua  that  these  determinations  arc  by  no  means  sufficient  for 

ertniuii^  the  motions,  which  arise  from  tlie  change  of  relative 

lalion  induced  by  the   earth's  rotation ;  since  tho  form,  thus 

lined,  only  aflfords  us  a  measure  of  the  force  by  which  the 

'«  are  urged  when  they  do  not  accord  with  it,  and  by  no  means 

bles  us  to  say,  without  farther  calculatimi,  ho"'  nearly  they  will 

any  time  approach  to  it.     In  fact,  the  change  of  the  conditions 

equilibrium  deteimines  only  the  ma^^iiilnde  of  this  force,  such 

it  would  be  if  tlie  sea  remained  at  rest,  while  it  is  in  reality  inu- 

illy  Diodiiied  at  any  given  time  by  the  effect  of  the  modons 

Hch  lia\e  previously  taken  place:  and   supposing  its  true  magni- 

to  be  ascertained,  its  immediate  opej-ution  will  at  all  times  be 

___  plicated  with  the  conditions  under  which  an  impulse  of  any 

land  is  capable  of  being  communicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts 

of  the  sea,  wliich  dcpeud  on  the  depth  of  sea,  as  well  as  on  tlie 

form  of  the  entth. 

Mr.  Laplace  hud  undertaken  the  investigation  of  the  theotr  of 
the  tides  with  all  these  additional  complications;  and  he  coribiders 
it  as  constituting,  witliout  exception,  the  most  difficult  department 
of  the  «holi- science  of  astronomy  i  and  yet  this  consummate  nia- 
ilkiuu  has  omitted  to  include  in  his  calculation  the  elTects  to 
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be  attributed  to  resistances  of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  form  of  the  sea,  which  appear  to  us  to  constitute  by 
far  the  most  material  difficulties  in  the  m<}uiry.  The  general  pro- 
blem, relating  to  the  oscillations  of  a  fluid  completely  covering  a 
sphere,  and  moving  with  little  or  no  resistance,  which  Mr.  Laplace 
has  solved  by  a  very  intricate  analysis,  is  capable  of  beii^  exhibited 
in  a  much  less  embarrassed,  and  we  apprehend,  even  in  a  more 
accurate  manner,  by  a  mode  of  investigation  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  tides  of  narrow  seas  and  of  lakes,  and  which,  may 
easily  be  made  to  afford  a  correct  determination  of  the  effects  c^ 
resistance,  as  well  as  a  ready  method  of  discovering  the  laws  of 
motions  governed  by  periodical  forces  of  aby  kind ;  at  least  so 
far,  as  those  forces  are  capable  of  being  represented  bjr  any  combi* 
nations  of  the  sines  of  arcs,  which  increase  uniformly  with  the  time. 

The  essential  character  of  this  method  consists  in  comparing  the 
body  actuated  by  the  given  force  to  a  pendulum,  of  which  the  point 
of  suspension  is  caused  to  vibrate  re^Iarly  to  a  certain  small  ex- 
tent: the  length  of  the  pendulum  being  supposed  to  be  such,  as  to 
afford  vibrations  of  equal  frequency  with  the  spontaneous  vibrations 
of  the  moveable  body,  and  the  point  of  suspension  to  be  carried  by 
a  rod  of  such  a  length,  as  to  afford  vibrations  of  equal  frequency 
with  the  periodical  alternations  of  the  force.  It  is  then  shown,  that 
such  a  pendulum  may  perform  r^ular  vibrations,  contemporary 
with  the  alternations  of  the  periodical  force,  and  inversely  propor- 
tional in  their  extent  to  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  two 
rods :  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  initial  state  of  the 
pendulum,  the  motion  thus  determined  may  be  considered  as  af- 
fording a  mean  place,  about  which  it  Will  at  first  perform  simple 
and  regular  oscillations  ;  but  that  a  very  small  resistance  will  ulti- 
mately cause  these  to  disappear. 

Now  the  sea,  or  any  of  its  portions,  may  be  considered  as  bodies 
susceptible  of  spontaneous  vibrations,  precisely  similar  to  die  small 
vibrations  of  a  pendulum;  and  the  variation  of  the  form  which 
would  afford  an  equilibrium,  in  consequence  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
attractions,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  regular  vibration  attributed 
to  the  point  ot  suspension  of  the  pendulum.  Hie  frequency  of  the 
simple  oscillations  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  of  its  parts,  supposing 
their  depth  and  extent  known,  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  im- 
portant theorem  of  Lagrange,  by  which  the  velocity  of  a  iirave  of 
any  kind  is  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  velocity  of  a  heavy  body, 
which  has  fallen  through  half  the  height  of  the  fluid  concerned :  but 
in  the  case  of  a  tide,  extending  to  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  thift  velocity  must  be  somewhat  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  comparative  density  of  the  central  and  superficial 
parts. 
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nMt  if  tli«  simple  oscillatioos,  of  wliicli  llie  aioviiig  body  ts  suscep- 
tible, be  more  fretjueiit  than  ihe  periods  of  the  reoining  force,  ttia 
peiiilulum  will  follow  its  point  of  suspension  with  a  direct  motion ; 
but  if  thf  spunianeous  vibrations  be  slower,  the  motions  will  be  in- 
verted wiih  r&(]>ef  I  to  each  other :  and,  with  respect  to  the  tides, 
we  mi»y  infer  from  this  mode  of  calciilulion,  that  supposing  tlis 
earth  lo  be  bet^'een  live  and  six  times  as  dense  as  the  sea,  the  ov* 
cillalinns  of  an  open  ocean  can  only  be  direct,  if  its  depth  in  iha 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  be  greater  ihun  15  or  16  miles :  and 
Uiat  if  the  depth  be  -mailer  than  this,  the  tides  must  be  inverted, 
the  time  nf  low  water  corresponding,  in  this  case,  to  the  transit  of 
the  Kiiniiniry  over  the  meridi-.m. 

This  distinction  has  not  been  explicitly  made  by  Mr.  Laplace, 
although  he  has  calculated,  thai  fur  a  certain  depth,  of  a  few  miles 
©nlj,  the  tides  of  the  open  ocean  must  be  inverted,  and  that  for 
greater  depths  they  w  ill  be  direct :  but  llie  intricacy  of  his  formule 
fteems  to  render  their  use  laborious,  and  perhaps  liable  to  some  iiH 
ocruracy ;  and  in  the  application  of  his  theory,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  even  of  the  possibility  of  an  inverted  tide.  In  narrower 
seas,  vihich  Mr.  Laplace  has  not  considered,  a  smaller  depth  will 
constitute  the  limit  between  those  two  species  of  tides;  and  in  either 
Okse  the  approach  of  the  depth  to  this  limit  will  be  favourable  to 
Hlmagnitude  of  Uie  tide. 

^Blowever  the  primitive  oscillation  may  be  constituted,  it  is  eas^ 
^Rmderstand,  that  it  will  be  propagated  through  a  limited  channel 
^Stmected  with  t)ie  main  ocean,  in  a  lunger  or  shorter  time  accord> 
ing  to  the  length  and  depth  of  the  channel ;  and  that  if  the  channel 
lie  open  al  both  ends,  the  tide  will  arrive  at  any  part  wilhiu  it  by 
t>TO  diflisreul  pallis ;  and  the  effects  of  two  successive  tides  may  in 
this  manner  be  to  combined,  as  to  alter  very  materially  the  usual 
cowrie  of  the  phenomena:  for  instance,  if  tliere  were  about  si* 
hours  diffeience  in  the  times  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  two 
tides  over  their  respective  paths,  the  time  of  the  high  water  bejong- 
iiig  to  one  tide  would  coincide  with  tliat  of  the  low  water  l>elonging 
to  ttie  other,  and  the  whole  variation  of  height  might  In  this  matt- 
i»r  be  destroyed,  as  Newton  has  long  ago  observed  with  respect 
lo  the  port  of  Batsha  :  and  it  may  be  either  for  a  similar  reason,  or 
from  some  other  local  peculiarity  of  situation,  that  no  considerable 
[ides  are  observed  in  the  West  Indies ;  if  indeed  it  is  true,  that  the 
I  much  smaller  thtve  than  might  be  expected  from  cal- 
n :  for  in  fact  the  original  tides  of  an  open  sea,  not  excoed- 
(•  mtiti  or  two  in  depth,  would  amount  to  a  few  inches  only, 
II  widiotit  allowing  for  t)ie  elTecIs  of  resistance.  In  the  middle 
I  lake,  or  of  a  nsrrovc  tea,  there  can  be  little  or  no  primitive  el^ 
.  NO.  XI.  f  vatipn 
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vation  or  depression  ;  and  the  time  ot*  high  water  ou  its  shores  must 
al\vay<t  be  s\\  hours  before  or  aftt-r  the  passage  of  the  luminary 
over  tlie  middle:  so  that  from  this  source  we  mav  derive  an  iiitinite 
diversitv  m  tlie  times,  at  which  these  vicissitudes  occur  in  different 
ports. 

Hie  efftcts  of  resistances  of  various  kinds,  in  modifying  the  time 
of  high  water,  cannot  ca^!ilv  be  determined  in  a  direct  aud  positive 
manner  from  imnuHiiate  observation.  Mr.  I^place  appears  to  be 
of  opmion  thut  the^e  resistances  are  wholly  incousiderabie ;  but  if 
any  dependence  can  be  placcni  on  the  calculations  of  Du  Buat,  we 
ought  to'ex|>ect  a  very  different  result,  since  according  to  Du 
]3uat*s  formula,  tlie  resistance,  in  the  case  of  a  tide  of  any  moderate 
magnitude,  must  far  exceed  the  moving  |)ower.  From  this  result, 
however,  nothing  can  be  concluiicd  with  certainty,  except  that  the 
formula  i>  extremely  defective  with  respect  to  great  depths  and 
slow  motions ;  yet  w  e  may  infer,  as  a  probable  conjecture,  that 
the  resistance  must  be  great  enough  to  produce  some  perceptible 
effects,  and  even  iliat  it  nuist  be  greater  than  would  be  ex|>ected 
from  another  mode  of  calculation  founded  on  the  same  experimeDfSy 
(Ph.  Tr.  Ir^O^,)  which  would  give  the  proi>ortion  of  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  greatest  moving  force  only  as  \  of  the  height  of 
tlie  tide,  increased  by  about  10  feet,  to  the  whole  deptli  of  the  ocean 
concerned,  at  least  on  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  depth  and  a 
smooth  bottom,  which  indeed  must  be  far  from  the  trutli ;  since  the 
inequalities  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  must  tend  very  «:reatly  to  in- 
crease the  resistance,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  varies  as  the 
square  of  tlie  velocity. 

Now  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  a  resistance,  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity,  would  not  disturb  the  perfect  regularity  of 
the  oscillations  concerned,  and  that  it  would  onlv  retard  them  when 
direct,  and  accelerate  them  when  inverted,  by  the  time  corre- 
sponding to  an  arc  of  which  the  sine  is  to  the  radius,  as  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  greatest  periodical  force  which  would  act  on  the 
body  or  surface  if  it  remained  at  rest ;  die  extent  of  the  true  oscil- 
lations being  reduced  by  the  rcsistauce  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of 
die  same  arc  to  Ihe  radius.  Nor  will  the  displacement  produced 
by  an  equal  mean  resistance,  varying  as  the  square  of  the  velocitji 
be  materially  different ;  the  body  or  surface  merely  oscillating  a 
little  about  its  mean  place,  iu  consequence  of  the  different  distri- 
bution of  the  resistance. 

Here  tlien  we  have  another  source  of  very  great  diversities  in  the 
times  of  the  tides,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  seas  con- 
cerned, even  in  those  parts  in  which  the  tides  maybe  supposedto 
be  rather  original  than  derivative,  not  excepting  the  most  widely 
extended  oceans.    There  are  however  other  considerations,  which 

limit, 
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limit,  ill  some  mesKure,  the  probable  magnitude  of  n  resistance  vary- 
ing eiiher  accurately,  or  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  llie  square  of 
tlie  velocity  ;  and  llie  cliief  of  these  is  the  time  of  higli  «aler  at  the 
spring  aiid  neap  tides,  which  must  be  very  differently  affected  by 
such  a  resistance,  since  it  must  necessarily  cause  a  much  greater 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  spring  tides  than  of  the  neap  tides. 
Hitlierto  it  lias  only  been  observed,  lliat,  in  particular  parts,  the 
greatest  tides  have  happened  the  earliest :  but  no  accurate  coiiipa- 
risons  of  the  time  of  high  and  low  water  have  been  made  in  a  suDi- 
cient  variety  of  circumstances,  to  authorise  our  forming  any  general 
conclusion  of  this  kind.  It  mi^ht  indeed  be  supposed,  that  this  di- 
vcnity  of  ihe  relative  time  of  high  water  might  be  modilied  and 
cotKenled  by  a  difference  of  velocity  in  the  progress  of  llie  different 
tides  from  llieir  source  in  the  ocean  to  the  places  of  obfcrvation, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  resistance  oppo>ied  to  them  : 
but,  if  we  can  depend  on  a  mode  of  calculation  which  b)i>i-aeCurred 
to  us,  tlie  velocity,  with  «hich  a  wave  or  tide  is  propagatid,  is  not 
materially  affected  by  a  resistance  of  any  kind,  its  magnitude  only 
being  gradually  reduced,  and  even  its  tbrni  remaining  little  altered 
by  this  cause,  when  the  resistance  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
velocity. 

Another  limitation  of  the  magnitude  of  a  resistance  varyii^  as  the 
Kjuare  of  ihe  velocity  is  the  moditication  of  the  appareiil  propor- 
tion of  the  solar  to  the  lunar  force,  which  must  arise  from  it.  In 
assuming  that  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  tides  in  the  o)>en 
sea  must  be  precisely  the  same  ^vith  those  of  the  disturbing  forces 


K'hich  occasion  lliem,  astronomers  have  hitherto  neglected  two  vtry 
'       ~  ■  ich 


tal  circumstances ;  one,  the  effect,  that  a  greater  approacf 
of  the  frequency  of  the  spontaneous  oscillations,  to  the  solar  or 
lumir  period,  must  have,  in  augmenting  the  respective  tide;  the 
alber,  the  greater  diminution  of  the  sprin"  than  of  the  neap  tides  by 
tlie  operation  of  a  resistance  proportional  to  the  square  of  ihe  velo- 
city, which  gives  to  the  lunar  tide  a  greater  apparent  preponder- 
ance. Mr,  Laplace  is  obliged  to  have  recoVirse  to  some  imaginary 
peculiarities  in  the  local  situation  of  the  port  of  Brest,  in  order  to 
explain  the  existence  of  lunar  and  solar  tides  in  tK«  proportion  of  3 
tol,  while  other  phenomena,  depending  on  the  mi  o  I's  attraction, 
make  it  improbable  that  the  lunar  force  can  be  to  the  solar  in  a  much 
pvater  ratio  ihan  that  of  5  to  C.  But,  in  fact,  tliC  proportions  of 
the  tides  tii  other  ports,  very  differently  situated.  fi>r  instance  at  St. 
Helena,  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  have  been  observed 
St  Brest ;  and  it  is  demonstrable,  that  such  a  di'uirmtion  of  the  ap- 
parent solar  force  must  necessarilv  be  the  consequence  of  the  oiie- 
ntion  of  any  resistance,  pniporti'^nal  to  the  sqi\are  of  tlie  velocity; 
Kbnidcs  being  iu  part  dependent,  according  to  the  most  probable 
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suppositions,  upon  the  actual  depth  of  the  sea,  as  being  more  fa* 
vourable  to  the  exhibition  of  a  lunar  than  of  a  solar  tide. 

There  remains  to  be  exfJained  the  interval  which  elapses  be* 
tween  the  time  of  new  or  full  moon,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
highest  tides,  amounting;  at  Brest  to  about  a  day  and  a  half,  and  at 
London  bridge  probably  to  two  days.  The  most  simple  suppo* 
sition  respecting  this  interval,  is  that  which  Mr.  Laplace  has 
adopted ;  as  the  retardation  ib  greater  at  London  bridge  than  at  Brest, 
so  it  may  be  imagined  that  there  are  other  places,  still  more  exposed 
than  Brest  to  the  great  oceans,  at  which  it  will  altogether  disap- 
pear. We  cannot,  however,  discover  any  thing  like  a  progressive 
succession  of  this  kind  in  the  tides  which  are  observed  at  different 
parts  of  the  continent :  nor  would  so  great  a  time  as  a  day  and  a 
half  be  required  for  die  passage  of  a  tide  over  more  than  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  upon  any  probable  estimate  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea.  Another  late  author  has  attributed  this  phemn 
raenon  to  the  different  effects  produced  on  the  solar  and  lunar  tidas 
by  a  resistance  supposed  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity :  bat 
in  the  rapid  view  which  he  has  taken  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
he  seems  to  Ifavc  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  modification  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  resistance,  which  must  be  derived  from  the 
combination  of  the  two  tides ;  an  omission  which  appears  to  us  in 
great  measure  to  invalidate  his  argument :  at  the  same  time,  not- 
withstanding this  complication,  the  cause  which  he  has  very  inge- 
niously indicated  itiay  possibly  be  concerned  in  the  phenomenon, 
although  a  most  intricate  calculation  is  required  for  determining  itf 
effect,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  method  of  obtaining  a  per- 
fectly correct  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  reduced,  indeed,  by 
the  analogy  of  compound  vibrations,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  mathematical  investigation  of  a  series  expressing  the 
actual  resistance  in  terms  of  the  sines  of  multiple  arcs  only ;  but  the 
difficulties  attending  this  iuvestigaticm  appear  to  be  almost  insuper- 
able. We  have  however  satisfied  ourselves,  by  an  approximation, 
tliat  upon  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  resistance, 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  tide,  which  happens  half  a  day 
after  the  conjunction,  will  be  greater,  even  in  the  ocean  in  which 
it  originates,  than  the  tide  which  happens  precisely  at  the  time  of 
die  conjunction  :  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  extend  the 
effect  of  tliis  resistance  so  far^  as  to  account  for  tlie  excess  of  the 
second  tide  after  the  conjunction  or  opposition :  and  with  respect 
to  the  third  tide,  we  think  that  no  resistance  which  can  exist  in  na- 
ture  could  alone  retard  the  maximum  of  effect  so  considerably. 
It  may  easily  be  understood,  that  if  the  resistances  acted  separately 
on  the  lunar  and  solar  tides,  the  different  degrees  of  acceleration 
or  retardation^  belonging  to  each,  would  render  it  necessary  that 

the 
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t  luminaries  should  be  at  some  little  distance  from  eaeli  other,  in 
rder  timt  tlie  times  of  lii^h  water  might  cuiucide :  and  this  effect 
f  be  considered  as  dependiii<;  simply,  at  the  time  of  the  spring 
ts,  on  the  esr^ss  of  the  periodical  time  of  the  greatest  resist- 
e  above  tliat  of  the  Joint  tide.  But  in  the  actual  c ire mu stances 
a  resistance  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  tnit  velocity,  this 
on  by  uo  means  holds  good ;  the  period  of  the  greatest  tesist- 
!  beiag  identical  with  that  of  the  compound  tide;  and  it  re- 
~~  a  ver;  minute  investigation  to  discover,  that  the  periodical 
el,  derived  from  the  resistance,  will  tend,  in  the  usual  cir- 
ances  of  the  tide,  to  a  recurrence  somewhat  slower  lliaii  that 
a  resistance  itself,  and  that  for  tliis  reason  the  effects  will  be 
bewhat  analogous  to  those  which  would  be  exhibited  if  llie  re- 
X  were  principjlly  confined  to  the  slower  oscillations.  In 
to  complete  this  investigation,  and  to  confirm  it  by  a  com- 
n  with  the  phenomena,  >t  would  be  necessary  to  be  furnished 
h  a  Mries  of  accurate  and  extensive  ohservattons  made  in  ditler- 
t  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  in  those  ports  which  are  the  most 
>uBed  to  the  tides  of  the  great  oceans  :  at  present  we  are  obliged 
establish  our  tlteories  on  too  conlined  a  basis, 
e  have  however  assigned  abundant  reasons  for  the  diversity 
li  occurs  in  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  given  period  of  the 
■ou's revolution  in  places  differently  situated  :  and  this  lime  being 
X  ascertained  for  any  one  tide,  we  may  easily  infer  by  calcula- 
n  the  time  at  which  every  other  tide  will  occur ;  and  we  shall  tind 
fail  sequence  the  most  perfect  coincidence  between  theory  and 
Kmlion.  TTius  if  the  high  water  of  the  spring  tides,  derived 
9  the  coincidence  of  the  solar  ami  lunar  high  waters,  soon  after 
sw  or  full  moon,  hffppen  at  any  port  precisely  at  noon;  the 
ime  of  the  high  water  belonging  to  the  solar  tide  would  of 
e  be  at  midnight,  and  that  of  the  lunar  high  water  '2o  minutes 
tr;  and  the  true  time  of  high  water  will  divide  this  interval  nearly 
R  proportion- to  the  apparent  forces,  and  will  occur  abuut  18  mi- 
Mtcfl  after  miduiglit :  and  the  next  day  it  will  be  high  water  about 
S6  minutes  after  12.  This  retardation  will  increase  from  day  to 
day,  since  its  mean  daily  value  is  about  50  minutes :  and  at  the 
neap  tides,  following  the  moon's  quadratures,  it  will  become  about 
twice  as  great  as  at  the  syzygies,  its  different  values,  in  these  cases, 
being  nearly  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  spring  und  neap 
tides :  so  that  Bernoulli  has  considered  them  as  allbrding  the  most 
correct  estimate  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
forces:  although  they  are  probably  less  capable  of  being  correctly 
determined  Gy  observation  than  the  different  elevations  and  depres- 
sions. Wecan  scarcely  imagine  il  possible  that  any  individual,  ac- 
I^Httintcd  with  these  simple  facts  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others, 
F  3  equally 
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equally  well  established,  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  real  and  immediate  dependence  of  the  tides  on  a  com- 
bination of  the  solar  and  lunar  attractions. 

When  a  regular  tide  moves  continually  for^vards  in  an  opeo 
ocean,  the  piogressive  motion  of  the  fluid  is  the  greatest,  or  in 
othei  words,  the  flood  is  the  strongest,  where  tlie  elevation  is 
greatest,  and  tlie  motion  is  retrograde,  constituting  the  ebb,  where- 
evei  there  rs  a  depression.  In  a  river,  the  effect  of  a  stream  would 
only  so  far  modify  this  velocity  as  to  make  it  proportional  to  the 
elevation  above  or  the  depression  below  a  different  level :  but  if  a 
river  or  channel  of  any  kind  terminated  abruptly,  so  as  to  cause  a 
reflection,  the  progressive  velocity  would  commence  from  tbe  time 
of  low  water,  and  continue  till  that  of  high  water  only,  or  even  be 
counteracted  by  th«^  motion  of  the  current,  so  as  to  cease  still  earlier, 
and  to  commence  later.  The  rivers,  in  which  our  tides  are  com- 
moiilv  observed,  seem  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  these  two 
cases  :  at  Lambeth,  for  instance,  the  flow  of  tlie  tide  is  continued, 
not  during  the  whole  time  that  the  water  remains  elevated  above  a 
certain  level,  but  about  tliree  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  time  of 
hi^h  water,  at  which  it  would  cease  near  the  end  of  a  channel  ter- 
minating abruptly.  And  it  is  probable  that  by  similar  considera- 
tions the  conise  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  might  be  explained  in 
many  other  cases. 

In  the  diurnal  and  annual  variations  of  the  height  of  the  tides, 
there  is  no  peculiar  difiiculty.  The  declinations  and  distances  of 
the  luminaries  modify  their  forces  in  a  manner  which  is  easily  de- 
termined :  and  the  periods  of  these  changes  being  much  greater 
tlian  the  times  of  spontaneous  oscillation  in  any  of  the  seas  con- 
cerned, the  effects  directly  follow  their  causes,  almost  in  the  simple 
Croportion  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces  concerned.  Mr.  Laplace 
as  calculated,  that  in  an  ocean  of  equable  depth,  the  difference 
between  the  heights  of  the  morning  and  evening  tides,  depending 
on  the  declination  of  the  luminary,  must  wholly  disappear  :  but  M'e 
cannot  help  sn:>pecting  tliat  there  must  be  an  imperfection  in  some 
of  the  many  steps  of  his  investigation.  Hie  depth  would  be 
equable  if  the  whole  sphere  were  fluid :  and  it  will  not  be  denied, 
tha:  in  this  case  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  morning  and 
eveiiing  tides,  very  nearly  coinciding  witli  that  of  the  primitive  va- 
riations of  the  figure  affording  an  equilibrium  :  nor  can  we  discover 
any  imperfection  in  the  method,  which  Mr.  Laplace  himself  has 
aomeinnes  adopted,  of  considering  the  difference  of  the  two  tides 
as  a  separate  diurnal  tide,  and  determining  its  magnitude  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  existed  alone. 

If  we  a}tpl>  a  similar  mode  of  calculation  to  the  tides  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  will  appear  to  be  subject  to  some  very  singular 
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mod ifi cations.  At  the  poles  tliey  must  be  very  smull ;  at  tlie  eqiia- 
hw  moderate ;  hut  ut  the  latitude  of  about  42'',  where  the  rotatory 
lelocity  of  tile  earth'a  surface  in  equal  lo  the  velocity  wilh  which 
Kj  impression  is  transmitted  by  the  atmosphere,  or  at  about  40' 
V  ibe  lunar  tide,  the  height  of  the  oacillalions  will  only  bu  limited 
f  the  rcsiiitaDi'es^  the  greatest  elevation  occuiring  about  three 
i  after  tJie  transit  of  tlic  himiuary:  nearer  the  pule  tlicy  will 
Kor  earlier  than  ihia,  and  neartT  the  equator  luter:  but  prihaps 
e  oblique  situation  of  such  a  tide  might  be  e.siiccted  to  tend  in 
me  measure  to  equalise  its  height.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
BUtake  to  suppose  that  the  elTecta  of  the  atmospherical  tides  must 
•  more  perceptible  near  llie  equator  tJian  in  temperate  climates: 
id  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  w  liich  have  been  observed  be- 
Ren  the  tropics,  are  iiiauifestlv  independent  of  the  lunar  attrac- 
ERi,  occurring  revtilarly  at  certain  houn  of  the  day  or  night;  as  in-' 
iBtl  the  tides  of  the  ocean  might  have  been  expected  to  occur,  if 
^^^ey  bad  really  b;;en  derived  from  the  causes  to  which  Mr.  Rosa 
Ittthberl  has  chosen  to  Dttnbtile  them. 


ET.  V.  J  Uiitory  nf  (he  CulU-gcf,  Halh,  and  Pub/lr  Bnild- 
iii^i  atlac/ied  lu  l/'^e  Unhersitif  of  Oif'iml,  tiic/iuiiiig  tht  Livei 
of  Ibe  l-'<iuuilen.  By  Alexander  aiat'nicia,  F.S.A,  a  vols.  Svo,; 
Longman,  London.     Purker,  Oxford. 

^  this  ^  of  antiquarian  research,  when  every  village  lias  pr»>> 

r  duceii  its  historian,  and  ponderous  volumes  are  compiled  fruiH' 

k  Buuity  record)*  of  u  paririh  regiitter,  it  is  nut  a  little  surprising 

It  a  subject  so  generally  interesting,  and  apparently  so  rich  iu 

^tter  as  the  liistury  of  our  English  Universities,  should  have  hi- 

Brto  remained  unnottccd.     It  v^unld  be  difticult,  perhaps,  lo  iind 

H  other  corporate  institution,  who^e  antiquities  could   be  more 

Wly  developed,  whose  inagnihcence  lemuina  so  entire,  and 

le  uarning  admits  of  such  ample  illustration  in  ihe  biography 

ttie  eminent  characters  educated  in  tliose  classic  abodes.     Yet,i 

ih  all  (heae  inducemenU,  the  antiquities  of  Cambridge  hav« 

never,  we  believe,  beeu  investigated  by  any  writer  of  note;  at  least 

wilh  that  copiousness  which  the  interesting  and  iui|toi-laiit  nature' 

of  tile  subject  so  justly  deserves. 

'llie  University  of  Oxford  happily  produced  a  man  whose 
rhole  life  seems  to  have  been  devoted  '  autiquam  e.\quirere  m»fr 
to  investigate  and  preserve  the  liistory  and  antiquities  of  his 
place.  Such  was  the  patient  industry  of  j\ntliony  Wood,' 
id  ^ucli  the  ardent  enthusijsm  which  lie  dLspluyed  in  pursuit  of 
1  -I  bia 
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his  favourite  study^  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  toil  so  for« 
midable  as  to  impede  hid  progress,  no  circumstance  so  insignifi-* 
cant  as  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  his  observation.  In  collect* 
ing  the  mass  of  particulars  witli  which  his  works  abound,  he  was 
less  indebted  to  the  previous  information  of  others  than  .to  his  own 
indefatigable  exertions.  He  not  only  perused  the  MSS.  and  regis- 
ters of  each  college,  and  the  public  archives  of  the  University; 
but  we  fiud  him  also  |>oring  over  the  records  belonging  to  the 
Tower,  and  most  of  the  public  offices  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
passing  much  of  his  time  amongst  those  private  collections  which  . 
were  not  tlien  concentrated  in  the  British  V^atican — tlie  Bodleian 
Library.  By  tliese  persevering  researches  he  was  enabled  to  collect 
almost  every  circumstance  which  could  be  procured  relative  to  the 
annals  and  early  history  of  Oxford ;  and  as  many  of  the  original 
documents  from  which  he  derived  his  information  are,  perhaps,  no 
longer  in  existence,  his  volumes  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  inva- 
luable depository  of  antiquarian  lore;  a  museum  of  curious  re- 
mains, which  every  succeeding  historian  of  that  University  must 
study  with  attention,  and  from  which  he  must  be  content  to  copy 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  earlier  days. 

The  fate  which  attended  the  publication  of  Anthony's  works  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  When  he  had  finished  his  History  and  Anti-^ 
quities,  the  manuscript  was  purchased  by  the  University,  and,  under 
the  superintendance  of  Dr.  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  in  folio,  1674.  The  difficulty  of  ren- 
dering into  tolerable  Latin  the  minute  details  of  the  original, 
obliged  the  translators  to  take  great  liberties  with  the  English 
copy ;  and  the  omissions,  alterations,  and  interpolations  became  at 
length  so  numerous,  that  honest  Anthony  was  greatly  mortified  to 
find  his  favourite  offspring  not  only  removed  from  the  care  of  its 
proper  parent,  but  so  tortured  and  disfigured,  that  he  could  scarcely 
recognize  a  kindred  feature. 

About  two  years,  however,  after  the  publication  of  the  transla- 
tion, Anthony  began  to  write  out  anew  his  English  copy,  and  to 
make  whatever  additions  he  could  collect,  intending,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  to  publish  his  own  work  in  his  own  way.  At  hia 
death,  in  l69o,  his  MSS.  came  to  the  Bodleian  and  Ashmolean 
Libraries,  w  here  they  remained  till  1 788,  when  that  part  of  them 
which  contained  the  history  of  the  colleges  and  halls  was  edited  by  « 
Mr.  Gutch,  the  present  Registrar  of  the  University,  who  after- 
wards published  the  remaining  parts  of  the  History  aud  Antiqui- 
ties, from  the  original  manuscripts. 

Yet  precious  as  these  records  must  ever  be  to  the  genuine  lover 
of  antiquity,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  quaint  phraseology  and 
minute  detail  with  which  they  abound^  render  them  but  ill  calcu^ 

lated 
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kttcd  for  (he  amiiseiuent  or  instruction  of  the  geiierHl  reader.  Sueh 
•  the  change  which  haa  been  produci-d  in  style,  language,  and,  we 
'td  almust  iM^,  in  ideas,  since  the  middle  of  the  Nevciiteenth  ccn> 
iry,  llinl  thert  are  few  writers  of  that  age  wliose  works  are  not  be- 
Dine  so  obsolete,  as  to  reituire,  in  aume  degree,  the  stamp  of 
lodem  time!),  before  they  can  hope  to  obtain  currency.  And  if 
bis  be  true  iu  other  brunches  of  literature,  it  is  peculiarly  bo  with 
'  Egard  to  the  writings  of  the  anliquury,  who  either  puiposeiy  adopts 
^J  iiiaensibly  Bcquireii  the  language  and  style  of  the  century  prei-ed- 
b|g>  It  was,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  observed  a  History 
)f  the  University  of  Oxford,  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  so  well 
(■alilied  for  the  task  as  Mr.  Ale^andt>r  Chalmers.  We  must, 
lOwever,  apprise  our  readers  tliat  these  volumes  are  confined  to  an 
■Btorical  account  of  ihe  colleges  and  hulls;  the  lives  of  llieir  foun- 
era;  a  description  of  the  buildings  ;  and  a  ratulugue  of  some  of  tlie 
tost  distinguished  persons  who  have  received  ihelr  education  in 
ich  MMriety. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Chalmers  did  not  take  a  wider  range 
B  a  field  so  upeu  and  inviting,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  '  some 
iccount  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  University  as  connected  with 
be  history  of  literaluie,'  too  indis))ensibly  belonging  to  the  present 
pork  to  be  altogether  omitted.  It  was  to  this  interesting  branch 
f  his  subject  that  our  e.xpeclations  were  more  particularly  directed  { 
Bd  though  we  are  happy  to  find,  from  a  note  subjoined  to  his  in- 
noductory  preface,  that  he  intends,  at  no  distaut  period,  to  enter 
illy  upoti  It,  yet  we  nuisi  repeat  our  regret  diat  he  should  have 
ten  such  a  niggard  of  his  treasures  on  the  present  occasion.  Judg- 
igi  however,  of  the  work,  by  the  standard  which  he  has  himself 
iroposed,  as  '  a  history  of  the  colleges,  &c.  Mhii'h  should  be  more 
nple  than  the  cnmniun  guides,  and  yet  less  proliii  and  confused 
tail  the  collections  of  Anthony  Wood/  we  think  that  he  has 
CcompHshed  the  object  which  lie  professes  to  have  had  in  view, 
id  presented  us  with  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  account  of 
e  antiquities  and  ])resent  slate  of  the  several  college!)  and  halls, 
be  body  of  the  work  is,  of  cnurse,  principally  taken  from 
Vood;  but  Mr.  Chalmers  has  added  many  interesting  particulars 
Vum  his  own  observation,  or  such  as  be  has  been  able  to  glean 
^  his  occasional  residence  on  the  spot :  and  (what  must  be 
lered  as  an  important  feature  in  die  work)  he  has  incorporated 
Ae  substance  of  those  separate  histories  of  particular  colleges  which 
^  faive  been  so  ably  written  by  Smith,  Louth,  Warton,  and  Cburton. 
After  a  neat  preface,  in  which  he  pays  a  handsome  compliment 
to  lh«  University  for  the  facilities  which  they  afforded  htm  in  the 
voune  of  his  researches,  Mr.  Chalmers  gives,  in  the  iutroduction, 
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a  slight  sketch  of  the  mode  of  education  pursued  there  previously 
to  the  period  of  the  first  regular  foundation. 

To  ascertain  the  precise  i)eriod  of  the  first  establishment  of  an 
university  at  Oxford  ap|>ears  to  be  no  less  difficult  than  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  nations :  *  ad  Deos  referre  auctores/  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  historians  of  both.  Anthony 
Wood  has  been  at  the  pains  to  enumerate  the  several  absurd  and 
fabulous  traditions  which  have  prevailed  on  this  subject,  and  which 
liavc  been  so  often  and  so  gravely  alleged  in  proof  of  the  superior 
antiquity  of  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  lliese  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
very  properly  omitted;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  in  his 
endeavours  to  avoid  the  absurd  lictions  of  monkish  legeiMis,  he  has 
fiEiUen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  which  appears  to  be  unwarranted. 

• 

*  It  seems  agreed  upon  among  the  ablest  antiquaries  of  modern  tiroes, 
that  although  this  University  may  be  traced  to  very  high  antiquity,  and 
far  beyond  the  age  of  satisfactory  records  or  annaU,  the  illustrious  mo- 
narch, who  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  founded  or  restored  it,  had 
really  no  share  whatever  in  its  establishment;  and  it  is  certain,  that  no 
document  or  well-authenticated  history  can  be  produced  in  which  the 
name  of  Alfred  appears  as  a  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
And  if  we  can  trace  no  credible  intbrmation  to  his  days,  it  will  surely 
be  more  fruitless  to  carry  our  researches  higher,  and  follow,  either  with 
doubt  or  credulity,  the  abaurd  traditions  wliich  speak  of  the  state  of 
learning  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  beture  the  Christian  asra/ — Vol.  i, 
p.  11. 

Again,  in  his  account  of  University  College,  of  which  Alfred 

has  been  supposed  the  founder,  alluduig  to  a  petition  to  Richard  II. 

in  which  John  of  lieverly,   Bede,  and  other  learned  doctors  were 

mentioned  as  having  studied  m  that  society,  Mr.  Chalmers  ob- 

•  serves, 

*  All  indeed  that  seems  necessary  to  remark  on  this  petition  is,  that 
Bede  and  John  of  Beverley  had  been  dead  above  a  century  before  Al- 
fred was  born,  and  that  872,  the  year  usually  assigned  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college,  was  the  second  of  that  monarch's  reign,  during 
which  he  was  involved  in  difficulties  which  ])recluded  him  from  atten- 
tion to  any  other  objects  than  the  preservation  of  his  throne  and  peo- 
ple. He  mnst,  theretbre,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Camden,  Powel, 
and  Ilearne,  have  been  only  the  restorer;  but  what  he  did  restore  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  college,  or  any  regularly  constituted  society 
deserving  the  name  ;  nor,  which  is  of  more  importance,  is  there  to  be 
found,  in  any  of  the  records  belonging  to  the  University,  the  smallest 
intimation  respecting  any  benefactions,  halls,  or  schools,  in  Oxford, 
given  or  founded  by  Alfred.  The  most  ancient  historians,  his  contem- 
poraries, arc  equally  silent,  and  Ralph  Higden  is  the  first  who,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  introduces  kim  as  establishing  a  common  school  at 
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Kapxrord  of  divers  arts  and  sciences;  btil  on  utiat  autboriiy  Higden  85- 
neru  this,  hns  not  ^<^t  heen  discovered.  With  reaped  tu  the  cuMom  of 
Ennyiligfcr  King  AllVed,  ills  not  oldi-r  ihnii  liie  reign  of  Qutcn  Mary, 
%lma  rheii  Im  wiis  noi  iiii'Diii.iifd  in  ihe  pruyurns  loiinder  of  this  col - 
IlKe-,  but  us  ibc  founder  of  the  University,  itn  honour  lo  \i'l]ich  he 
^■eins  III  Litvc  a  bellcr  title.' — V(i\.  i,  |>.  2'1. 

^k  Uliilst  we  [caTc  tlie  vindiculion  of  Uiis  iiliistrioiis  monarch  to 
Hmsc  who  have  lei'un;  fur  siioh  diBcussiotiH,  an  well  as  rii  interest  in 
Hbe  ((aestion  at  Usiie,  ue  shall  just  remark  that  it  would,  perhaps, 
^bve  been  mure  sutisfjctory  if  Mr.  Chalmers  had  fuviiuicd  us  with 
Hpvme  analysis  of  the  arguments,  or,  at  li^aat,  witli  a  reference  to  the 
HpHkaof  thu.sc  '  able  antinitariesot'  modem  times,'  nboseopimoii 
BtH  CoosiderM  m  deL-tsive.  That  a  very  strong  and  continuous  tradi- 
BPon  hat  prevailed  in  support  of  King  Alfred's  pretensions  cannot 
BBb  denied;  and  ^ame  of  the  ablest  antiquaries  of  former  times 
Hbvf  believed  and  sanctioned  it  Midi  the  aulliorilj  of  their  names. 
^K  ■(  this  disfunce  of  time,  nu  anihculic  ducumeutit  cnti  be  pro- 
^Bpcedto  esiablish  the  fact,  it  may  bu  replied,  with  equal  truth, 
HlBt  neilfatr  do  ai<y  exist  tn  disprove  it.  but  when  Mr.  Cbalmers 
HtKrt^lhat  the  most  ancient  historians,  hin  contempuraries,  are  st- 
^pK  Upon  this  subjert,  aud  that  Ralph  Higden,  a  u  liter  of  tlie 
Hnrleetith  ccntiu-y,  is  the  tiist  who  msikes  any  mention  of  the  fact, 
Hp could  nut  surely  Imve  been  aware  of  tliat  remarkable  passage  ill 
Hte  Life  of  Alfred  by  Asseviua  Meneveiists,  his  contemporary, 
Bnidi,  if  really  authentic,  nuist  overpower  every  modern  objec- 
Hpn ;  and  we  catmot  but  think,  that  whdtever  may  be  his  own  oni> 
Bbdh  KB  to  its  authenticity,  be  onglit  to  have  taken  some  notice  of  a 
BJMe  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  so  judicious  an  antiquuty 
Km  Csmden.  Am  Mr.  Ciialiners,  however,  probably  inieiidH  to 
Bmcubs  this  question  more  at  large  in  his  promised  '  History  of 
Bb  Riie  and  Progress  of  the  University  as  cormecled  with  the  His- 
^■ty  of  Literaline,'  we  shall  abstain  from  any  farUier  remarks  at 
HpHcnt;  but  we  must  remind  him  that,  if  he  persists  in  expellir^ 
Hifred  from  the  dignified  situation  which  he  has  for  so  many  ceo' 
Hirieg  enjoyed,  unless  he  can  produce  some  more  convincing  orgtw 
Kents  than  those  which  he  has  now  urged,  the  greulcr  part  of  th«- 
^rorid  will  be  inclined  lu  retain  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  con- 
dnueto  venerate  the  memory  of  Alfred  as  ilie  earliest  patron  of 
Oxford  and  of  learning. 

The  arrangement  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  adopted  throughout 
ihe  work,  ia  his  account  of  each  of  (he  colleges,  is  certainly  ju- 
dicious, and  embraces  most  of  the  topics  which  his  subject  seems 
to  suggest.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  added  considerably  to  the  ge> 
OctbI  interest  of  the  work  if  he  had  collected  the  peculiar  customs 
which  still  prevail  in  each  college,  though  (bey  are  rapidly  falling 
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into  disuse ;  since,  however  trifling  or  unimportant  they  may  be 
in  themselves,  they  nevertheless  serve  to  distinguish  the  different  so- 
cieties from  one  another,  and  afford  an  autlientic  though  imperfect 
representation  of  the  habits  and  discipline  of  former  times. 

The  following  is  the  order  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  adopted. 
Commencing  with  a  life  of  the  founder,  as  copious,  perhaps,  as 
his  materials  would  allow,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  benef'ac' 
iions  by  which  their  pious  purposes  have^been  promoted,  accompa- 
nied with  brief  memoirs  of  the  benefactors  themselves.  To  thif 
succeeds  a  list  of  the  several  livings  in  the  possession  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  college.  The  buildings  are  described  with 
considerable  minuteness,  as  well  those  which  exist  at  the  present 
day  as  those  of  which  tlie  college  originally  consisted,  and  the  halls 
and  odier  tenements  which  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
edifice. 

But  although  the  accounts  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  each 
college  are  sufficiently  circumstantial  to  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  present  and  former  state  of  architecture  in  Oxford,  yet  we  wish 
he  had  prefixed  to  the  work  a  brief  dissertation  expressly  on  this 
subject.  Such  an  excursus  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  without 
its  use  in  directing  the  attention  of  those  learned  societies  to  a  com- 
paiison  of  the  chaste  and  beautiful  specimens  of  pure  Gothic,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  earlier  foundations,  with  that 
clumsy  and  spurious  species  which  has  since  been  too  generally 
adopted.  The  incongruous  mixture  of  Grecian  could  not  fail  to 
occasion  some  pertinent  and  judicious  remarks;  for  whatever  may 
be  the  prevailing  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  these  oppo- 
site styles,  to  unite  them  in  the  same  series  of  buildings  is  surely 
tasteless  and  absurd. 

Having  finished  the  description  of  the  buildings,  Mr.  Chalmers 
next  enumerates  the  most  distinguished  among  tliose  who  have  pre- 
sided over  the  society — such  of  its  members  as  have  attained  the 
episcopal  dignity — and,  last  of  all,  tliose  of  otlier  ranks  who  have 
rendered  themselves  eminent  or  notorious.  To  afford  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  execution  of  the  biographical  part  of  the  work, 
we  shall  select  the  life  of  Walter  de  Stapledon,  the  founder  of 
Exeter  College,  as  being  the  best  suited  to  the  limits  of  a  review; 
though  we  thnik  that  the  lives  of  William  of  Wickham  and  Cardi- 
nal \Volsey  (both  given  at  great  length)  afford  the  most  favourable 
specimens  of  Mr.  Chalmers'  style. 

*  Walter  de  Stapledon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  was  the  founder  of  this 
college  (Exeter)  and  of  Hart  Hall,  now  Hertford  College.  All  we' 
have  of  liis  history*   begins  with  his  advancement  to  the  bishopric  in 

• 

*  Hu  name  b  local,  and  was  taken  from  Stapiedoo,  in  the  parish  of  Oookberry,  the 
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WtXfT-     He  is  said  lo  have  been  of  "  great  parentage,"  the  younger  son 
of  Sir  Richard   Stapledun,   Knighl,  but  we  hear  nu  more  of  him  until 
his  installation,  which  was  graced  by  ceremonies  of  magnificent  solem- 
ntty.     Od  his  arrival  At  Exeter,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  at  Eastgate, 
and   walked  on   Tout,   the  ground  being  smoothed,   and  covered   with 
black  cloth,  to  the  cathednti ;  on  each  hand  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
peraon  of  distinction,  while  Sir  William  Courtney,  who  claimed  the  ho- 
nour of  being  steward  on  this  occasion,  walked  before  him.     At  Broad- 
^te  he  was  received  by  the  chapter  mid  choir.     After  the  accustomed 
§^remonies.  a  grand  feast  was  given,  of  stich  expense  as  the  revenues  of 
e  bishopric,  according  lo  Godwin's  eatimation,  would  not  have  been 
ncienl  lo  defray."     All  the  steps  of  his  political  life  were  marked 
li  honours.     He  was  chosen  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Edu-ard  II. 
oini«d  Lord  Treasurer,    and   employed  in  embassies,    and  other 
n^ty  afiaira  of  Uate,  in  which  his  abJlitie4  and  integrity  would  have 
en  acknowledged,  had  he  not  lived  in  a  period  of  remarkable  turbu- 
Ke  uid  injustice.     In  1333  he  accompanied  the  Queen  of  Prance,  in 
r  lo  negotiate  a  peace:  but-her  intentions  lo  depose  her  husband 
;  no  longer  to  be  concealed;  and  the  bishop,  whose  integrity  her 
tiinations  could  not  corrupt,  continued  to  attach  himself  to  the  cause 
■this  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  popular  fury. 
R  1326  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  city  of  London,   during  the 
Eog's  absence  in  the  west;  and  while  he  was  taking  measures  to  pre- 
^e  the  loyally  of  the  metropolis,  the  populace  attacked  him,  Oct.  1 5, 
■the  was  walking  the  slreels,  and  beheaded  him  near  the  north  door  of 
' :.  Paul's,  together  with  Sir  Itichard  Stapledon,  his  brother.     Godwin 
tanuB  at,  that  they  buried  the  bishop  in  a  heap  of  sand  at  the  back  of 
il  house,  without  Temple-bar :    Walsingham  says,  they  threw  it  into 
e  river:  but  the  lormer  account  seems  roost  consistent  wiih  popular 
..alc'vo'cnce  and  coniempl.     Exetcr-housc  was  founded  by  him  as  a 
llpwn  residence  for  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
[my  magnilicent.     It  was  afterwards  alienated  from  the  see,  and,  by  it 
'^ange  of  owners,  became  first  Leicester,  and  then  Esse.t-houae,  a  name 
iftich  the  sitestill  retains.    It  appears  that  the  queen  soon  after  ordered 
ebody  of  the  murdered  bishop  to  be  removed,  and  interred  with  that 
^his  brother,  in  Exeter  cathedral.     In  the  3.  Edw.  III.  1339,  a  synod 
i>  held  at  London  before  Simon,  Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  mako 
MUiry  into  Bishop  Slapledun's  death ;  and  his  murderers,  and  all  tvhu 
'    e  any  way  privy  or  consenting  to  the  crime,  were  executed.     His 
IpnuraenI,  on  the  north  aisle  of  Exeter  cathedral,  was  erected  by  the 
bctor  an'l  Fellows  of  this  college j  atid  iiftciwards  repaired  by  this 
kiety  in  the  year  1733,  and  again  in  1R07-     The  original  iuscription, 
llicb  has  beuu  removed,  may  be  seen  in  Polwhele's  History  of  Devon, 
^onglhe  rouninienls  of  the  Deanand  Chapter  of  Exeter,  there  is  an 
1  of  the  adminiktration  uf  his  goods  by  Richard  Brayltgh,  Dean 
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of  r.xeter,  asH  ore  cfMs  execu!~rs:  by  irhich  it  apprais,  that  he  left 
a  snai  manv  iezac-es  to  po»r  *ch  lar*,  anJ  sereral^urasof  money,  from 
twenty  tj  sixty  >n  i:n_:«,  for  tiierfpa  :;n?  «*t  bridges  in  the  county,  and 
timarus  b'Jii'iing  Piiion  church,  ic' — Vol.  i,  p.  6-2-4. 

Tlie  f«ill'jwir.j;  intere:?ting  account  of  the  Chapel  of  \ew  Col- 
k-ge,  will  aerve  to  characterize  tite  niauuer  in  wluch  he  describes  the 
building!!  beiun^ns  to  each  college. 

*  The  chapel  uf  this  c.»iltr^,  still  the  m^l  micnilicent  in  the  univer- 
sity, aff'»rd*  but  a  faint  i.ieaof  ilie  won  lenul  <:ructurf  which  Wykeham 
left.  If  we  may  iru^t  to  general  tradition,  c  >nnrmed  in  some  measure 
by  a  reierence  to  his  exquisite  skill  displayed  in  Winchoter  cathedral, 
this  chapel  once  comprehended  an  assembla^  ot  nl!  that  was  beautiful 
and  grand  in  the  Plantagen'-t«architecture,  and  all  that  munificencCt 
piety,  or  superstition,  couH*  add  in  rich  and  gon^eous  furniture  and  de* 
curation.  It  improbable  th:it  it  remained  in  t!iis  state  un^l  the  Refor- 
mati'in,  when  our  ecclcsia^iical  edilices  were  r.>bbed  of  their  gold  and 
filver  and  preciou>  stones,  end  thennesl  specimens  of  art  defaced  under 
the  notion  that  they  udm!ni>tered  to  iiiolatry.  The  first  notice  that  we 
have  of  these  depre<iat ions  occurs  in  1530,  when  King  Edward's  \isitors 
ordered  the  painted  windows  to  be  taken  down ;  "  but,"  sa\*s  Wood,  **  the 
college  not  (wing  rich  enough,  as  tlit-y  pretended,  to  set  up  new,  pro- 
mised that  they  would  when  tliey  were  in  a  capacity."  According  to 
the  same  historian,  the  chapel  remained  nearly  in  its  pristine  state,  the 
images  only  being  removed  from  the  east  end,  until  about  the  year 
l&Miy  when  the  stalls  and  desks  were  supplied  by  new  ones,  and  the 
wainscot  ornamentrd  with  paintings  of  the  'apostles,  saints,  &c.  At  the 
same  time  the  screen  was  erected,  and  the  t\oon  of  the  inner  and  outer 
chapel  paved  with  black  and  white  marble.  In  1()();>,  the  organ  made 
by  Dolham,  and  since  improved  by  Green  and  Byfield,  was  placed  over 
the  screen.  The  former  organ,  which  was  first  set  up  iu  1458,  stood  in 
a  loft  on  the  north  side  of  tin;  upper  end. 

'  The  fate  of  the  east  end  of  this  chapel,  at  least  through  all  its  inju- 
rious treatment,  cannot  now  be  easily  traced.  It  appears,  that  when 
sentence  of  destruction  was  averted  from  the  windows  in  1550,  the  high 
altar  was  decorated  by  a  series  of  niches,  containing  images  of  gold 
and  silver  as  is  supposed,  all  of  which  wen*  then  taken  down  or  destroyed, 
and  the  niches  filled  up  with  stone  and  mortar,  and  the  whole  plastered 
over,  in  what  manner  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  1695  this  plastering 
was  removed,  and  sour-  broken  statues  discovered,  and  the  whole  re- 
placed by  a  mixture  of  wood-work,  gilding,  and  painting,  the  latter 
executed  by  Henry  Cook,  an  artist  of  King  William's  reign.  It  was  his 
fancy  to  represent  the  concave  of  a  semi-rotunda,  in  which  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel  seemed  to  terminate.  In  the  centre  was  the  saluta^ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  over  the  cummunion-table  Caracci*s  pic- 
ture, now  in  the  hall. 

*  In  tlic  porter's  lodge  are  iLrce  paiutinjp  of  thij  LiuU  od  paanel,  which  wfx«  icnored 
fronj  tbt  chapel. 
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'All  ihis  remained  uiilil  I7S9,  wlien  the  <lL-cny<-J  stale  oftlierool* 

crl  the  society  to  order  a  complete  rt-pair  cii  (he  whiite  chapel,  and 

e  original  wall  at  the  east  end  was  aaain  discDvcrL'il,  with  the  rcniuiii« 

■  * »  beautiful  •niches  and  Trec-wurk.     Tliese  were  now  com- 

(etety  removeit,  and  the  present  improTeinenls  intniduciid,  under  the 

Irection  of  Mr.  Wyat,  so  as  to  restore  the  wall  lo  a  ru'semblaiice  of 

■rJiat  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  loundei's  a-'c.     Vhetc  changes, 

Vilh  the  adiliiioiial  painted  windows,  l^talls,  screens,  &c.  are  so  amply 

ItlBiled  in  the  conimon  guides,  as  lo  render  il  uiinenesswry  to  specify 

>m  in  ihis  place.    The  propriety  of  some  of  them  has  been  questioned, 

d  a  dispute,  thiit  might  have  been  conducted  with  utJMinity  between 

— '  -asie,  has  extended  to  a/i  niicry  and  apparently  endless  contro- 

i  which  we  have  no  inclinution  to  engage.     wHatever  defects 

ifty  appear  lo  an  eye  nicely  und  I'itstidiously  converaiint  with  that 

sciea  of  architecture  to  which  it  belnn^i  it  will  not  be  cajy  by  any 

era  of  reasoning,  to  lessen  the  admiration  which  a  survey  of  ijiui 

^  'Among  the  curiosities  preserved  here  is  the  superb  ami  costly  crosier 
if  the  foundL-r,  oi  silver,  gilt  and  enamelled,  in  which,  ijisteffd  of  the 
joly  lamb  usuitlly  placed  within  the  circle  i>f  crosiers,  is  a  figure  of 
Hjkeham  in  hi!>  lavuurite  pious  pustnre  of  kni-eliiii;.  Some  of  the 
tnatnents  pertaining  to  hismitre,  which  are  of  geld  and  precious  stone;*, 
k  gloves  and  ring.  Sec.  are  preserved  in  the  munimejit  room.' 

f  In  tlie  selccUon  of  names,  as  well  as  the  deliiir3lit>n  of  characters, 
dfr.  Cliulmers  informs  tia  in  his  preface  that,  '  more  regard  [«r- 
hapii  lias  been  paid  to  contemporuiy  fame,  llian  to  the  eapriciout 
verxlicl  o(  modern  and  nioie  fastidious  times.'  'llie  list  which  we 
Iwve  selecteil  helonuti  to  Magdalen  College. 

Tuller  remarks  in  his  usual  qumnt  style,  thai  there  is  scarce  abi«hi>p- 
England  lo  which  this  cotttgc  has  not  allbrded  »ne  prelate  hi  ihe 
"  doubling  her  filci  in  some  plnces,"  atid  ninny  of  them  were  un- 
ionnbly  men  of  high  distinction  in  their  day.     The  Iwi  celebraled 
llish  Cardinals.  \VoI*i-y  and  Pole,  were  buth  educiited  here.     Pole 
•red  BS  a  nobleman,  and  resided,  as  his  biographer  siiys,  in  the 
Idenl's  lodgings.     His  masters  were  Linncre  iind  Latimer,  under 
;  acquired  not  only  a  taste  for  the  literHiure  ol  Greece  and 
l)ut  that    liberal   spirit  of  patronage  which  induced  him  to 
je  and  correspond  with  men  of  learning  when  proscribed  by  the 
bigotry  nf  the  times.     Of  the  bisliops  beUinRiiiK  to  lliis  college,  the 
It  eminent  were,  I^e  and  Frewen,  nrch-bishcps  nf  York,  the  latter  a 
lefactnr  to  the  college,  and  BoulteT,  arch-bishop  of  Amiagbi  Long- 
id,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Coper,  of  V\'incheiter ;  Warner,  i|  Itochcinter ; 
ichnlsun,  of  Gloucester!   Hopkins,  of  Itaphoe  and  Dcrry  ;   Hough,  of 
Worcester;   Smulbooke,  of  LichSeld  and  Coventry;  jrid  Uurne,   of 
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'  The  scholars  of  other  ranks  who  attained  high  reputation  by  their 
genius  ard  writings  form  a  very  numerous  list,  and  many  of  them  who 
studied  here  during  the  first  half  century  from  the  foundation,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  revival  of  real  literature,  which  at  no  great  dis* 
Unce  of  time  facilitated  the  Reformation.  Of  these,  DeanColet  and  Lilly 
the  Grammarian,  were  of  this  college,  and  Linacre  and  Latimer  either 
taught  as  private  tutors,  or  lectured  within  its  walls.     It  could  after- 
wards boast  of  Dr.  John  Roper,  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  theologists  of  his  time :  Dr.  Wotton,  physi- 
cian to  Henry  VIII.  and  a  writer  on  natural  history:  Robertson,  an  ex- 
cellent grammarian,  and  one  of  the  compilers  of  English  Liturgy  in 
1549:  Fox,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *'  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,"  a  work  of  stupendous  labour  and  information,  which  the 
adherents  to  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  excused  for  depreciating, 
since  it  tended  so  considerably  to  consolidate  the  Protestant  establbh- 
mcnt  :*   Sir  Francis  Knollis,  statesman :  Lilly,  an  elegant  writer  and 
dramatic  poet:  Dr.  Field,  the  learned  dean  of  Gloucester:  Dr.  Thomas 
Godwyn,  the  Hebrew  antiquary:  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  ambassador: 
Hampden,  the  patriot:  John  Digby,   Earl  of  Bristol:  Chilmead,  the 
critic  and  philologist:  Theophilus  Gale,  a  non-conformist  divine  of 
considerable  talents :  the  very  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Hammond :  Dr. 
Peter  Heylin,  ecclesiastical  historian  and  controversial  writer,  from 
whose  pen  there  is,  in  the  archives  of  this  college^  a  roetricml  life  of 
the  founder,  written   probably  when   Heylin    was   young:    George 
Withers,  a  voluminous  and  most  unequal  poet,  whose  reputation  teems 
to  be  reviving:    Harmar,  the  learned  Greek  professor:   George  Digby, 
Earl  of  Bristol,  son   to  the  preceding  John,   but  inferior  in  firae, 
unsteady  in  character,  and  an  example  of  the  misapplication  of  elo- 
quence and  knowledge:  Elisha Coles,  formerly  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  our  Latin  lexicographers :  Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  dramatic  poet: 
and  the  learned  traveller  and  biographer.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith.   To  these 
may  be  added  the  illustnous  name  of  the  elegant  and  aocomplished 
Joseph  Addison,  who  was  about  fifteen  when  he  entered  Queen's ;  but 
Dr.  Lancaster,  then  fellow,  and  afterwards  provost,  having  seen  his 
Latin  verses  on  the  inauguration  of  William  UL  discovered  the  excel- 
lence of  his   Latin  poetry',  even  at  that  early  age,  and  procured  his 
being  elected  a  demy  of  MagdnY^n  College  in  1689*  when  he  was 
seventeen.     His  Cuto  and  most  of  his  early  pieces  were  written  while 
he  was  a  student  here :  Dr.  Sacheverell,  once  the  idol  of  a  party,  and 
once,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Addison;  CoU 
lins,  Yalden,  and  Holdsworth,  poets:  Dr.  Matthew  Horbcry,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Waldgrave,  divines.     The  latter  was  tutor  to  Gil)lx)n,  the  cele- 
brated historian,  who  might  have  graced  this  list,  for  he  passed  some 
time  in  Magdalen  College  as  an  undergraduate,  had  not  his  foolish  pre* 

*  Fox  was  a  Fellow  of  this  College,  but  had  ix^n  originally  entered  of  Bmea  NoN 
College.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  lift',  that  he  was  protected  by  the  popiah 
Dake  of  Norfolk  against  the  perH'Cution  ol  Bishop  Gardiner,  and,  until  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  Continent,  had  been  employed  by  the  Duke  to  be  tutor  to  the  dnldfon  of  liii  mi, 
the  elegant  and,  accoiD[di9hed  Karfof  Surry.  - 
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lumption  driven  him  from  regularity  of  study  into  lliatvogoeaiid  capri> 
Clous  purauil  of  miscellaneous  information,  which  has  so  freriuciiMy 
tnJeil  in  superficial  knowleilge  and  la\  principles.  The  recent  death* 
of  llr.  Townaon'  and  Dr.  Clwndlci*,  ofl'ord  an  opportunity  to  udd  their 
namps.  With  tbeir  chumciers  the  world  will  be  made  still  better 
acquainted  by  the  republication  of  Dr.  Townson's  works,-f  together  with 
his  life,  by  Mr.  Churton,  and  of  Dr.  Chandlers  life  of  the  founder^' 

The  history  of  the  colleges  und  halls  being  concluded,  we  are, 
presented  in  the  next  place,  witli  an  account  of  the  public  buildings 
atuclied  to  the  Uuivenity;  s'n.  the  Schools,  with  the  Bodleiau 
ijbrary — ^thc  Theatre — the  Ashmoleau  Museum — the  Clarendon 
Hrititii^-houBe — the  Radclitle  Library — the  Observatory — the 
Physic  Garden — and  St.  Mary's,  or  tlie  University  church. — ^These 
are  surel>  objects  of  general  interest,  and  seemed  to  promise,  abutv- 
dancK  of  useful  and  curious  information :  but  great  was  our  inortiG- 
calion  and  surprise  to  find  the  whole  dispatched  in  about  nineteen 
pages ;  and  that  too  in  so  meagre  and  evidently  so  hurried  a  man- 
ner, that  we  are  tempted  to  inflict  what  Mr.  Chalmers  cannot  but 
consider  as  a  severe  punishment,  and  transcribe  the  entire  descrip- 
tion which  he  has  given  of  St.  Mary's. 

SL  Mary's  church,  an  elegant  iind  spacious  Gothic  edifice,  ufTehich 
fiont  fVvod  Aan  kft  a  very  nanule  Histori/,  ii  here  noticeable  chitjly  o» 
^  fie  UitivertUyCAurci,  or  that  to  which  the  vice  Chancellor,  heads 
of  Houses,  &c.  repair  for  divine  service  on  Sundays  and  Holidays, 
except  on  some  particular  days,  when  the  sermons  are  appointed  to  be 
preached  in  certain  Collegesi  as,   on  Christmas  day  in  the  morning, 
Good  Friday,  and  Ascension  Day,  at  Christ  Church ;  un  the  Festivals 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John  the  Ilaptist.  at  Magdalen;  on  Lady  Day  and 
Trinity  Sunday,  at  New  College;  and  on  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  and 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  at  Merton.     During  Lent  in  the  after- 
noon, sndoD  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  the  sermons  are  preached  in  St. 
Peter's  in  the  east.     The  public  preachers  are  ten  in  number,  appointed 
Chancellor,  Proctors,  the  Regius  Professor  and   Margaret 
ifcssor  of  Divinity ;  and  they  must  be  eiilitr  Doctor*  or  Eachtturi  in 
mity  or  ia  Chil  Law,  or  Matlera  of  Arts.     Of  these  public  preachers 
go  out  of  office  every  year.    The  eight  lectures  on  the  Essential 
rtrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  founded 
'le  Rev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  are  also  delivered  in 
rhurch.     The  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  now  the 
mon  Law  school,  where  the  Vinerian  professor  reads  his  lectures," 
pon  the  whole,  however,  though  we  can  only  consider  the  pre- 
publication  as  an  enlarged  guide,  or  an  abrif^ement  of  Wood's 
of  tl)e  Colleges  and  Halls,'  with  a  continuation  to  the 
it  time,  yet  it  certainly  contains  much  information  which  will 
'il  and  amusing  to  llie  generality  of  readers,  and  which  could 
procured,   except  in  «orlis  which  are  nmv  become  both 
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^afce  and  expensive.  It  is  by  no  means  such  a  performance  as  we 
had  reason  to  expect  upon  such  a  subject.  We  apprehend  that 
Mr.  Chalmers,  wherever  he  deviates  from  Wood,  or  in  points 
which  did  not  tall  under  his  own  immediate  observation,  has  been 
too  easily  content  with  such  superficial  accounts  as  he  could  readily 
procure.  Uliat  he  would  have  given  us  a  complete  work,  '  omnibus 
numeris  absolutum,'  is  whtkt  we  never  ventured  to  hope.  An 
University,  like  that  of  Oxford,  consists  of  so  many  separate  socie- 
ties, having  their  peculiar  statutes  and  customs,  and  in  all  internal 
transactions  so  distinct  from  one  another,  that  we  doubt  whether  aay 
individual  would  be  competent  to  the  undertaking.  If  some  intel* 
ligent  member  of  each  society  could  be  induced  to  become  it^ 
historian,  and  to  give  a  full  and  unreserved  acco^mt  of  his  own  col- 
lege, we  might  then  expect  to  receive  an  adequate  and  authentic 
history  of  those  magnificent  establishments. 

The  engravings  which  accompany  the  present  work,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-one,  are  executed  by  Storer  and  Greig  with  pecidiar 
neatness  and  fidelity,  though  on  far  too  diminutive  a  scale. 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  the  present  publication,  we  most 
repeat  our  hope  tliat  Mr.  Qialmers  will  shortly  redeem  the 
pledge  which  he  has  here  given  to  the  public,  and  favour  us  with 
his  promised  '  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Universitj 
as  connected  with  the  History  of  Literature.'  Such  a  work,  we  are 
persuaded,  he  is  qualified  to  perform  with  taste  and  ability ;  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  not  neglect  such  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
his  reputation  as  an  Oxford  historian  on  a  firmer  and  broader  basis 
tlian  his  present  publication  can  possibly  supply. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Works  ef  the  Reverend  Thomas  Townson,  D.  D. 
late  Archdeacon  of  Kichmond,  one  of  the  Rectors  of  Malpas, 
Cheshire f  S^c.  In  two  Volumes.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Author y  kc.  S^c.  By  Kalph  Cburton,  A.  M. 
Archdeacon  of  St.  David's,  &c.  &c. 

REAT  divines,  from  the  Fathers  downwards,   have  usually 
been  the  most  voluminous  of  writers;   a  fact,  perhaps,  to 
be  accounted  for,  by  '  that  which  cometh  upon  them'  week^,  the 
necessity  of  producing  a  certain  quantity  of  theological  matter, 
without  much  regard  to  style  or  selection.     In  the  present  disposi- 
tion of  mankind;  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  our  old 
theologians  are  to  be  held  up  as  warnings  rather  than  examples. 
Whoever  now   sits  down  to  write  on  scriptural  subjects,  ought 
to  ask  himself  in  the  first  place,  Quis  leget  haec?  and  to  remember 
that,  if  he  would  engage  attention,  it  must  be  not  by  the  excellence 
only,  but  by  the  brevi^*  of  his  compositions.     A  small  impression 
(^0  copies;  of  the  works  of  our  ^  last  great  divine'  in  seven  ponde- 
rous 
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tons  (juartos,  has  abundantly  sati^^fied  the  curiosilj  of  the  public  : 
yet  if  W'arburtun  failed  Iw  interest,  who  shall  hope  to  follow  liiniwiih 
buccess  i  Tlie  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  bjpoUieacs,  the  bound- 
btg  vigour  of  his  style,  his  powerfitl  argumentation,  brilliant  wit, 
Wid,  as  B  seasoning  for  modern  pulates,  we  may  udd  his  auda- 
cious scurrility,  are  qualities  of  which  some  far  surpass  the  powers, 
while  the  rest  consist  nofwilh  the  manuers  of  modem  divines. 
J^i*e  truth  is  diat,  in  an  age  when  knowledge  multiplies  and  extends 
Itself  witli  a  rapidity  unknown  in  any  former  piiriod,  it  has  become 
^Itecessary  for  tho.ie,  who  wish  to  uiitiiitain  a  decent  port  in  literary 
ilDciety,  to  read  more  or  less  of  every  tiling.  If  any  scieiiL-c  be 
ibmitted  in  the  widely  extended  pursuit  of  general  information,  we 
^earit  will  be  that  to  which,  although,  as  Cowley  observes, '  it  car- 
,vies  its  own  d^uity  in  its  name,'  the  talking  purt  of  mankind  are 
^Jtnhappily  the  most  indifferent.  l)i  coveries  in  this  science,  how- 
'l^ver,  should  ahuvf  all  others,  be  introduced  to  notice;  and  as  the 
BBtidioiisness  of  modern  taste  shrinks  from  the  bulk,  the  t}pe  and 
>lbe  garb  in  which  our  old  theological  writers  present  themselves, 
readers  of  the  present  day  are  no  less  appalled  by  Hall,  Taylor, 
^  Barrow,  dian  were  their  forefathers  by  the  'dreadful  front  of  de 
Ljra;'  we  cannot  but  widi,  in  chanty,  for  judicious  and  tangible 
Sections  rather  than  complete  republication  of  tlioi^e  valuable 
^t  redundaut  uTiters.  At  all  events,  let  the  modern  theologian 
■everence  the  public  as  a  grewt  personage,  who  has  many  other 
kVocBtions,  and  upon  whom  he  can  have  uo  demand  but  for 
«  moderate  portion  of  time  and  attention :  let  him  moreover  suspect 
Ute  parental  fondness  of  authunthip,  and  if,  on  mature  examination, 
W  have  no  important  discovery  to  produce,  no  old  and  nufashion- 
tible  truth,  to  which  by  elegance  and  compression  he  can  hope  once 
■e  to  give  currency  and  splendour,  let  him  forego  his  purpose, 
prudently  confine  his  papers  to  his  own  cabinet. 
'  Tliis  caution  is  pei'baps  equally  necessary  for  the  zeal  and  affec* 
4ionof  executors.  Deatli  consecrates  friendship;  and  every  half 
Jbrmed  sketch,  every  rag  and  scrap,  wtiich  escaped  the  martyrdom 
M{  fire  while  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased,  becomes  a  relic, 
Ifirst  to  be  preserved  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  in  due  time 
■b  be  presented  as  a  benefaction  to  the  public.  Nothing  but  this 
pfind  veneration  could  have  induced  a  late  prelate  of  exact 
"  ile  and  judgment  in  other  respects,  to  foi^et  'his  own  delicacy,' 
d  commit  the  memory  of  lil»  departed  friend,  by  directing  dw 
iJRposure  of  many  letters,  whicli  did  little  honour  to  the  head, 
aod  less  ti>  the  heart  of  the  writer.  To  the  worthy  depositary, 
fcowever,  of  Dr.  Townson's  posthumous  reputation,  tliese  cautions 
jWould  have  been  superlluous.  XVlietlier  his  patron  wrote  nothing 
'*f  moment  but  what  is  here  produced,  or  whether  there  were  any 
1|Wng  in  hit  wriliugs  either  leiS  original,  or  of  inferior  merit  to  the 
c  2  vulujuet 
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Tolumes  before  us,  is  no  part  of  a  reviewer's  concern :  it  is  enough 
for  us,  and  for  the  world,  that  the  theological  works  of  this  learned 
and  excellent  man  hate  that  specific  claim  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, upon  an  age  in  which  books  are  multiplied  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  readers  distracted  by  the  demand  of  univei^  attention  to 
their  contents.  They  will  occupy  little  time  in  the  perusal ;  they 
will  convey  m  a  style,  simple,  correct,  and  pleasii^,  much  informa 
tion  of  the  highest  value;  in  other  words,  they  are  brief,  compact,  and 
ordinal. — Pauca  quidem  ingenu  sui  pignora  reliquit,  sed  egregia, 
sed  admiranda ! 

About  ninety  pages  of  the  first  volume  are  occupied  by  *  an  ac* 
count  of  the  author;*  a  work  for  which  the  biographer  of  Alex* 
ander  Nowell  had  already  sbe^iii  himself  well  quidifiied.  Yet  the 
manaer  in  which  the  two  subjects  are  conunemorated  is  strikingly 
different;  and  on  the  whole  we  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce, 
whether  the  first  object  of  biographical  wiitii^,  abstract  truths 
and  strict  discriminatioo  of  character^  be  most  attainable,  wfaea 
the  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  his  subject,  or  when 
the  tribute  of  commemoration  is  withheld,  till  prejudices  and  par* 
tialities  are  no  mone,  and  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  a  chainic- 
ter  can  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  unbiassed  justice.  On  the 
one  side,  are  the  advantages  of  personal  insight  into  those  little  in- 
cidents and  humours  of  daily  life,  which  recur  without  preparation, 
without  effort,  and  without  the  suspicion  of  beii^  observed:  on 
the  other,  are  diose  of  coolness  and  impartiality.  Yet, — in  the 
former  case,  the  actions  of  those  with  whom  we  intimately  con- 
verse,  are  never  wholly  indifferent ;  they  are  expanded  or  contracted, 
brightened  or  obscured,  according  to  the  in^*oluntary  and  irresisti- 
ble power  of  inclination  over  die  mind  of  the  observer :  and — in 
the  latter,  the  biographer  labours  in  point  of  hcU  If  his  piweyors 
were  not  contemporary  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  they  were 
scarcely  in  a  better  condition  than  himself:  if  they  were,  they  had 
their  p^sions  and  prejudices,  and  may  mislead  him.  Eitfier  mode 
therefore  is  attended  by  opposite,  and  perhaps  equal  difliculties ; 
but  to  a  strong  understanding,  and  to  well  regulated  affections, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  wdl  be  found  insupmbie. 

*  Tlie  little  clerical  merit  which  is  left  amoi^  us,'  at  least  that 
unobtrusive  and  most  amiable  part  of  it,  which  consists  in  the  pri- 
vate duties  of  the  pastoral  chai^  is,  we  fear,  shrinking  fast  into  the 
lower  classes  of  the  profession.  In  this  view,  a  faithful  detail  of 
the  habits  of  a  modem  d'^pnitary,  in  the  situation  of  a  parish  priest, 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  ULHcful  impression  on  hb  brediren  of  die  same 
rank.  Ancient  examples  were  never  less  reverenced  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  w  ben  prodiured,  an  excuse  is  never  wanting  to  dode  their 
forces  It  it  now  become  vain  to  urge  what  Gil |Mn  and  Herbert  did^ 
or  how  thej  tnog^: — the  atntiinenU  of  ■MlduMl^  wt  art  told,  hste 
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Ondei^one  a  total  clinnge.  Such  private  applications  to  the  coo- 
cieiices  as  were  employed  by  tlieni,  would  no  longer  be  en- 
dured. Nay,  perliapa  a  clergjmaii  of  superior  rank  is  more  reve- 
renced, who  is  seen  by  liis  peuple  for  the  most  part  in  the  elevated 
station  of  the  pulpit;  while  an  inferior  tuiuliiler,  who  approaches 
nearer  to  the  niiddte  and  lower  orders  of  the  parish  in  inanuerB, 
habits,  and  language,  will  ditichai^  the  more  iiuostcntatious  und 
irksome  offices  of  personal  inspection  and  private  visitation  with 
greater  effect.  Every  order  in  society  ought  to  have  ministers 
adapted  to  its  rank,  and  the  principal,  in  making  a  judicious  choice 
of  a  substitute,  has  consulted,  not  only  his  own  consequence,  but 
llie  best  interests  of  his  people.  By  such  pernicious  sophistry, 
the  most  solemn,  and  we  may  add,  the  most  peisoiiat  of  all  trusts 
is  transferred,  nay,  frequently,  we  apprehend,  even  without  the 
previous  ceremony  between  a  man  and  his  own  conscience,  which 
such  reflexions  iinpiy.  To  awaken  more  animating  thoughts  on 
such  a  subject,  to  subdue  the  pride,  the  indolence,  and  levity  of 
which  such  reasonin|;s  are  compounded,  one  modern  example  of 
high  authority  is  equivalent  to  volumes  of  direct  and  formal  iustitn- 
l^tiona  on  the  pastoral  care. 

^H*  la  the  Ul'e  of  Dr.  Townson,  we  have  the  history  of  a  coulenipo- 
^^nry,  a  scholar,  and  a  jientleman,  well  educated,  travelled,  prefer- 
^  red,  distinguished  by  the  unsought  acceptance   of  the  highest  de- 

fee,  and  by  the  refusal  of  tlie  most  honourable  station  which  an 
Dglish  university  could  confer,  giving  himself  up  wilti  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  of  the  most  conscientious  stlpeudiary,  to  the  private 
duties  of  his  paiisb ;  so  (hat  the  same  man,  who  led  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  first  companies  by  his  talents,  and  restrained  it  by  his 
authority',  viae  more  frequently  seen  in  the  collages  of  the  poor,  ad- 
ministering at  the  same  lime  to  their  bodily  and  spiritual  wants, 
liut  on  this  subject  it  is  time  that  we  should  hear  his  hiogiapher, 
who  calls  upon  us  to  attend  liis  venerable  patron  in  the  conduct  of 
his  household  and  the  care  of  his  flock.  '  On  the  former  liead  it 
may  suffice  to  observe,  that  it  »vas  llie  ho<ise  of  n  truly  devout 
and  Chiistian  pastor,  who  summoned  all  under  his  roof  to 
morning  and  evening  prayer ;  and  the  same  sedate  and  holy  fer- 

B—— ,  which  was  so  «lifying  in  the  church,  never  failed  to  ani- 
!  these  less  public  addresses  to  heaven.  On  Sunday  evening 
hour  was  devoted  to  reading  the  holy  Scriptures  to  his  family 
some  practical  comment,  and  the  instructive  lesson  began  and 
^  with  prayer.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  rule  with  him  not 
tcroach  on  the  duties  of  this  day  by  writing  letters,  much  less 
le  too  frequent  practice  of  travelling.'  Yet  had  the  Sunday  of 
good  man  nothing  of  gloom  or  austerity  ;  on  the  contrary*,  '  it 

«as  always  within  his    walls  a  day  of  peculiar  hospitality    and 

dicarfulnets.     In  visiting  the  sick,  a  duly  to  which  he  uas  scru- 
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Osly  attentive,  he  anmetiinrs  availed  himself  of  the  liberty 
Wich  the  cniMiis  gave,  and  made  apposite  alt«TBtioit§  iulhc  prajera 
of  Uiechiinh.  Pecuniary  assistauce  also,  if  necessary,  was  afforded 
with  n  liberal  hnnd.  In  !!iiiiie  inntaiices,  if  otlier  means  of  accest 
did  not  occur,  or  did  not  succeed,  be  privutcly  wrote  10  persons 
living  in  known  habits  of  vice.  Besides  distributing  copies  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  books  of  piety,  which  were  now  and  then  en- 
deared to  the  receiver  by  some  uffeclioiiute  inscription  of  the  donor, 
he  took  no  small  care  tlint  children  especially,  of  tchom  ie  generolfy 
kept  Severn/  at  school,  should  be  tnught  lu  itse  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  and  to  Icani  by  heart  lliat  aduiirublecumpciidium  of  Cbris- 
tion  morality,  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  llie  Colossiana.' 

From  the  well  written  and  pleasing  memoir  of  this  eacellent 
man,  the  reader  will  pass  to  tiie  penisal  of  his  works  with  an  avi- 
dity which  will  not  he  disappointed.  Among  these,  the  first  and 
most  important  nre  ibe  well  known  '  Discourses  on  the  Gospels/  ill 
which,  the  nutlior  proven,  by  a  minute  and  critical  investigation,  the 
su^riur  anti(]iiity  of  St.  MRlllievi's gospel;  shews  bymaiks  of  inii- 
tntion,  which  we  think  incontrovertible,  that  the  succeedit^  evange- 
lists had  each  prutited  by  the  meuiuirs  of  his  predecessorB ;  and 
above  all,  lubours  to  establish  (what  antiquity  has  left  in  the  dark) 
the  era  of  the  first  gospel.  This  he  feels  diiijvosed  to  fix  so  early  as 
A.  D.  XXXVII.  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  numerous  marks 
of  contemporeily  with  the  events  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  though 
many  of  tliem  are,  singly,  too  feeble  lo  justify  the  conclusion,  like 
scattered  rays  when  collected  into  a  fucuv,  shed  a  strong  and  clear 
light  on  the  point  which  they  are  directed  to  illuminate. 

The  revival  of  this  masterly  work,  If  our  younger  students  in 
theology  retain  any  true  taste  for  legitimate  composition,  cJcar 
arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of  thought,  will,  nt  least,  tend  to 
diminish  an  appetite  for  the  Geiman  style  of  disquisition  on 
(he^e  subjects,  which,  as  it  is  vicious  in  itself,  and  has  beeu 
formed  by  that  saii<fty  of  the  best  fare  which  plenty  and  unifor- 
mity together  are  apt  in  getiernte,  has  been  too  much  pampered 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  ordinaries,  with  all  their  dubious 
treats  of  pahtlable  and  well  dis(>uised  poison,  into  our  capital, 
and  our  univrrsities.  For  ourselves,  we  freely  confess,  that  had 
not  our  minrls  been  prepared  to  expect  whut  has  since  happened 
on  a  more  serious  subjecl,  by  the  temjwrary  acquiescence  of 
our  countiymen  in  the  introduction  from  that  very  climate  of  a 
drama  which  was  to  supetsrde  Shaksneare,  and  which  turned  out 
more  stupid  and  Immoral  than  nny  thing  endured  before  ainoi^ 
civilixed  men,  we  should  have  been  astonished  at  the  depravity 
of  taste  in  wiser  persons,  and  in  this  more  recent  example. 
jProm  the  specimens  which  have  reached  us,  we  should  con- 
ff'ne  ourselves  as  completely  justified  in  sendii^  a  son  to  leam 
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t  noraU  at  Paris  as  tlieology  at    Goltjngeii.     Comparing  llie  great 

Y  writers  of  our  own  countrj  on  the  evidences  of  revelation,  or  eieii 
L  on  scriptural  L-riticism  with  those  of  German}',  we  aee  in  the  one  the 

V  optics  of  an  eagle,  iii  tlic  other  those  of  a  mole.  Scaled  on  a  cotn- 
'i  nanding  elevation,  the  first  lake  a  clear  and  penetiating  view,  of  the 
.  widely  extended  prospect  around  them,  while  the  second,  poring, 
L  slow,  minute  and  obscure,  at  once  industrious  and  superficial,  nbJe 
I  they  toil  in  pursuing  every  subject  to  its  last  rauiIHcations,  never 

Spear  to  make  any  progress.     Their  erudition,  such  as  it  is,  clouds 
eir  intellect :  it  is  a  suit  of  armour  which   seems  to  encumber, 
L  while  it  neither  adorns  nor  assists  llie  wearer.     But  this  is  not  nil — 
\  We  complain  not  of  the  diversion  of  these  streams  into  our  own 
f  country,  because  they  are  foul  and  fisculeut  only — ihey  spring  from 
I  |>oisoDed  fountains.       An  English  theologian  (there  is  no  su»'pi- 
B«ion  of  the  contrary  in  a  singre  instance)  believes  what  he  asserts, 
[••nd  feels  what  he  believes— with  a  German,  theology  is  a  trade 
L-fsther  than  a  profession  :  his  bread,  and  that  of  his  family,  depends 
t  ypon  his  maintaining  a  decent  external  respect  for  revelation  ;  but 
aid  in  the  cause  is  hollow  and  heartless:  with  all  bis  cure  to 
ul  the  mask,  there  are  uionients  of  inadvertence  in  wliidi  it 
rops  off;  and  in  the  freedom  of  confidential  intercourse,  we  know 
lat  it  is  spontaneously  laid  aside.  Prom  such  instructors,  we  would 
inxiously  remit  our  students  to  Dr.  Townson. 

An  ei^raving  is  prefixed  to  tlie  (list  volume,w)iichronlradict9all 
'  c  principles  of  physiognomy,  if  it  really  icsembic  ao  sensible   a 


,RT.  VII.  Hialoricai  Skelchcs  nf  the  Soulh  <•/  India ;  in  an  At- 
tftnpt  to  trace  the  lUslori/  of  Mysoor,  fnim  the  Origin  of  the 
Hindoo  Government  of  that  Stale,  to 'he  ICxtiuilioH  of  the  Mn- 
kommedan  Di/iiait If  ill  17^,  iic.  By  Lieut.  Col.  WilU.  Vol.1, 
London,  1610. 

;OLD  indeed  woidd  Ihttl  man  be,  however  gifted,  and  unavailing, 

we  fear,  his  toil,  who  should  venture  over  the  same  ground  which 

Orme  basso  successfully  occupied  in  his  Hislort/  iftheMili- 

Transactions  of  the  Prilish  Natio/iiii  fUndnstan.    Inthatvalu^ 

work  we  have  all  tlie  great  events  which  fell  within  his  range, 

ited  with  so  much  perspicuity,  and  the  detnil  of  facts  slated 

such  accuracy,  as  to  leave  us  nothing  to  desiie  on  any  of  the 

ints  which  his  comprehensive  plan  einbnces.     The  sources  from  i 

phidi  he  derived  his  information  were  of  the  most  eMensive  and 

ithentic  kind ;  he  possessed  all  the  advantages  which  local  know- 

■  ;e  can  impart ;  and  his  fidelity,  we  believe,  mas  never  called  in ■ 

KioB.    To  sum  up  all,  his  history  occupies  so  vast  a  field,  tli.il 
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every  future  historian  of  iniKleru  India,  must  unavoidably  trench,  io 
a  greater  or  I«ss  dc^^e,  upon  his  [iremises.  We  were  notsurpftzed, 
therefure,  to  find  Colonel  Wilks  occasionally  touching  on  events 
already  told  by  Mr.  Orine;  sometimes,  indeed,  but  vpry  rarely, 
venturing  to  dlfTer  from  him,  though  never,  we  belie%e,  in  (loints  of 
any  great  moment.  '  Whenever,'  he  observes,  '  1  dissent  from  tlie 
Gtatemtnts  of  Mr.Ornie,  I  desire  to  be  uiidentood  as  di>ingsowith 
the  utmosl  deference  for  his  authority ,* 

The  immediate  object  of  Colonel  W  ilks's  book  is  not,  ho^vever, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  tlie  history  of  the  ISrilish  amis,  and  slill 
less  tliat  of  the  Briiixh  policy,  in  India;  it  is  raiher  an  attempt  to 
trace,  '  ibe  history  of  the  H  ou»e  of  Mysoor  from  tht  origin  of  the 
Hindoo  government  of  that  slate,  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mahom- 
raedaii  <]yiias(y  in  1793-'  For  such  an  undertaking,  his  long  ser- 
vices in  India,  and  more  particularly  his  situation  as  '  Pniitic:i) 
resident'  at  the  court  of  Mysore,  were  eminently  favourable.  Il>hiid 
there  not  only  access  to  dl  the  written  documents  relating  to  the 
families  who  bad  filled  the  throne  of  Mysore,  the  tides  of  die  most 
important  of  which  he  einimerates  in  his  preface,  but  the  additional 
ad\'antage  of  consulting  many  living  characters,  who  had  been  inti- 
mately connected,  both  in  public  aud  private  life,  with  Hyder  Ali 
Khau  and  Tippo  Sultaun.  iTiose  parts  therefore  of  his  '  H  istoricat 
Sketches,'  which  relate  to  Mysore,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  of 
unquestionable  authenticity. 

After  all,  liowever,  we  entertain  great  doubts,  whether  the  best 
anlhenticated  accounts  of  a  succession  of  robbers  and  barbarians,  one 
excelling  the  other  In  eveir  speciea  of  atrocity,  and  most  of  tliem 
stained  with  crimes  unequalled  perhaps  iu  the  history  of  the  world, 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  ofinterest  to  compensate 
the  compiler  for  the  labour  and  evpense  of  bringing  oiitsu  volumitioui 
a  work,  or  the  reader  for  the  toil  and  disgust  which  be  must  necejt- 
■arily  undergo  i.'.  the  perusal  of  transactions  so  degruding  to  human 
nature.  Still  «e  thiiik  it  our  duty  to  attend  to  every  w  ork  of  re- 
spectable authoritv,  u  Inch  Iieats  on  so  important  and  extensive  a  part 
ofthfi  British  enipire.asis  comprehended  withinits  Asiatic  domiaiotu. 

We  do  not  conceive  it  necessary,  however,  to  notice  any  of  those 
li-ansactions  in  which  Europeans  have  been  concerned  ;  nor  to  repeat 
am  of  diose  brilliant  exploits,  vthich  have  immortalized  the  names 
of  Laurence,  Clive,  and  Cuote,  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Ormc.  Indeed 
Colonel  Wilks  himself  has  but  slightly  touched  upon  many  interesting 
events  that  might,  legitimately  enough,  have  been  brought  within 
the  immediate  scope  of  his  history,  though  he  has  not  omitted  to 
render  ample  justice  to  the  characters  of  those  great  men  :  perhaps 
he  has  rather  overrated  that  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who,  however  con- 
cilialoi^  bis  manners  may  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
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became  eiceedia<^1y  petulant,  irritable,  and  unmanageable  to^va^(1»< 
ks  close,  'llie  fact,  however,  meiitioued  by  Colonel  Wilk»,  that  no 
Sepoy,  who  had  ever  served  under  hiin,  eiiters  the  exchange  at  Ma- 
dras without  making  his  obeisance  (o  theponrait  of  Cuofe  Bal/aitder, 
affords  a  strong  testimony  of  the  feelings  villi  which  he  was  re- 
carded  by  the  native  troiips.  liismilitiirv  cliara^jter  la  summed  up 
B  few  words ; . '  Nature  had  given  to  Col.  Cuote  all  that  ikalure  can 
confer  iu  the  formation  of  a  soldier:'  bnt  ihe  same  lliiii<;  is  said 
«f  Clive — '  he  was  bom,  if  ever  human  being  was  bom,  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.'  Both  were  iinqueslionably  men  of  extiaoidi- 
(■ry  talents ;  but  we  should  suppose  that  few  will  be  inclined  to 
ibrtng  the  merits  of  Cuote  in  competition  uith  those  of  Cllve. 
Passing,  then,  over  their  exploits,  together  with  the  intrigues,  tlie 
Mmggles,  and  the  various  alliances  of  the  Europeans  with  the  native 
powcre,  we  shall  conline  our  observations  to  those  points  which 
lelate  more  immediately  to  the  main  object  of  the  work. 
^  Ilie  irruption  of  the  M  ahonmiedans  mlo  Ilindoslan,  is  generally 
aipposed  to  have  brought  witli  it  nn  awes^ion  of  wretchedness  and 
jnisery  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Calamity 
'  lust  necessarily  be  the  cone omilunt  of  war;  and  if  it  could  be 
_iewn,  that  this  extensive  and  populous  onuntry  bad  long  ficcn 
in  tJie  enjoyment  of  peiice  at  the  time  when  the  Mussulmans 
first  invaded  it,  wc  might  safely  conclude  that  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  people  suffered  an  immediate  ehange  for  the  worse. 
It  would  appear,  h<tM'ever,  from  the  few  remaining  records  whieh 
^ve  been  examuied,  as  well  as  from  oral  tradition,  that  the  further 
«e  attempt  to  look  back,  tlte  greater  share  of  u  retchedncss  was  the 

fertto^  of  the  Hindoos.  'The  golden  age  of  India,'  says  Colonel 
ilks,  'like  tliat  of  other  regions,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
'At  periods  long  antecedent  to  the  Mahommedan  inva- 
ars,  revolutions,  and  conquests,  seem  to  have  followed 
Mch  otlier,  in  a  succession  more  strangely  complex,  rapid  and  de- 
JRructive,  as  the  events  more  deeply  recede  into  the  gloom  of 
lHili(|uity.'  In  such  a  stale  of  confusion,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
Ihe  people  could  enjoy  the  least  degree  of  happiness  or  pros|>erily. 
Their  fields  destroyed,  their  houses  burnt,  their  cattle  swept  away, 
Itiey  were  generally  left  to  perish  by  famine,  whenever  two  neigh- 
luring  chiefs  thought  fit  to  go  to  war.  'llie  following  note  paints, 
strong  colours,  the  condition  of  the  Hindoos  under  their  own 
Itovernmcnts. 

t  '  On  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army,  the  unfortunate  inhubitants  of 
Jndia  bury  under  ground  tbdr  most  cumbrous  elTi-cts,  ami  each  indivi. 
^ual  man,  woman,  and  child,  above  six  years  of  age,  (the  infant  cliil- 
;  Ven  being  carried  by  their  mothers,)  with  a  load  of  grain  proportioned 
'"  their  stn-ngth,  issue  from  tlieir  beloved  homps,  and  take  the  direction 
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of  a  country  (if  such  can  be  found)  exempted  from  the  miseries  of  war ; 
sometimes  of  ir strong  fortress,  but  more  generally  of  the  most  unfre- 

Suented  hills  and  woods,  where  they  prolong  a  miserable  existence  until 
le  departure  of  the  enemy.  The  people  of  a  district  thus  deserting 
their  homes  are  called  the  tmUa  of  the  district.  A  state  of  habitual 
misery,  involving  precautions  against  incessant  war  and  unpitying 
depredations,  of  so  peculiar  a  description  as  to  require  in  any  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  a  long  circumlocution,  is  expressed,  in  aii  the  languages 
ef  the  Deckan  and  the  South  of  India^  by  a  single  word.  No  proofs  can 
be  accumulated  from  the  most  profound  research,  which  shall  describe 
the  immemorial  condition  of  the  people  of  India  with  more  authentic 
precision  than  this  single  word :  and  it  is  a  proud  distinction/  he  adds, 
*  that  the  wuUa  never  departs  on  the  approacn  of  a  British  army  whea 
unaccompanied  by  Indian  allies.'   (p.  309.) 

The  character  and  conduct  of  the  British  army  are,  indeed, 
proudly  distinguished,  not  only  iu  Lidia,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  where  British  troops  are  placed  under  the  command  of  brave 
and  discreet  officers,  ^fhe  people  of  India  now  happily  know  from 
experience  the  disthiction,  not  only  between  a  Briti^  army  and 
the  lawless  rabble  of  a  native  prince,  but  also  between  a  British 

fovemment  and  the  petty  sovereignties,  whether  of  a  Hindoo  or 
ilahommedan  dynasty.  It  is  the  British  nation  only  that  remains 
in  wilful  ignorance  of  the  anxious  endeavours  which  the  British 
^vernment  and  its  servants  have  exerted,  and  continue  to  exert,  for 
improving  tlie  condition  of  the  native  Indians.  We  are  unques- 
tionably a  humane  and  a  feeling  people  ;  but  our  humanity  is  too 
often  wasted  in  a  foreign  laud,  and  lavished  on  the  most  worth- 
less of  mankind;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  our  feelings,  assisted 
by  the  imagination,  that  the  fancied  claims  on  our  charity  generally 
become  magnified  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  dii^'tance  froni'  which 
the  objects  of  them  are  viewed.  On  this  principle  only,  can  we 
possibly  attempt  to  explain  how  the  wild  and  extravagant  declama- 
tion of  a  Burke,  and  the  pathetic  figments  of  a  Sheridan,  were  able 
to  succeed  iu  shutting  the  ears  of  the  nation  against  the  sober  state- 
ments of  truth.  To  those  who  have  not  given  tliemselves  the 
trouble  of  inquiry,  and  who  have  viewed  only  through  die  false  glare 
of  eloquence,  the  studied  cruelties  said  to  have  been  inflicted  by 
British  agents  on  rajahs  and  rannies,  on  nabobs  and  vizirs,  we  re- 
commend the  perusal  of  Colonel  Wilks's  book,  that  diey  may  at 
least  leani  for  \ihat  description  of  persons  their  pity  has  been  so 
warmly  excited:  they  will  then  be  able  to  form  a  better judg^r 
ment  of  the  probability  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  statements, 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  continue  to  be  repeated,  once  a  ye^ 
at  least,  in  the  Britibli  senate. 

We  agree  with  Colonel  Wilks,  that  civil  liberty^  among  tlie  in- 
cessant revolntiofis  of  Indiai  nt^ver  once  entered  into  the  conten\- 
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platioD  of  the  nHtives,  and  that  '  it  \s  to  ihis  da^  witliont  a  name 
xa  the  language  of  Asia.'  We  thiitk  too,  with  him,  lh:it  ilic  cause 
of  thia  poUtical  debasement  will  admit  of  a  bctier  uxplanution 
than  by  referring  it  to  the  physical  iiiHiieDce  of  cliDiule,  or  to  that 
'  flimsy  aiid  superficial  hypoihesiH,  nhich  would  raeasuie  the  hu- 
man mind  by  the  scale  of  a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.'  lliut 
llieory,  indeed,  like  most  other  ttieories  not  founded  on  experi- 
ence, has  pasted  away ;  to  llie  inhubtlunls  of  India,  however,  it 
never  could,  nilli  any  propriety,  have  been  applied.  Of  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  globe  India,  perhaps,  is  the  most  highly  favoured 
by  nature.  The  rich  and  productive  soil  of  its  vast  plains,  made 
stitl  more  productive  by  a  soft  aud  delicious  climate,  and  by  perio- 
dical returns  uf  refreshing  showers,  pours  forth,  almost  spontane- 
ously, all  tliat  the  necessities  and  even  the  luKuries  of  life  rct^uire. 
If  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  fertihty  of  the  soil,  of 
XgypI,  v*e  are  to  ascribe  the  proximate  causes  which  conducted  ihe 
■atives  into  the  paths  of  science  and,  from  the  dawn  of  historj,  ren- 
dered famous 'the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;' the  same  causes,  operat- 
Wg  with  accumulated  force  in  f  mlia,  might  be  expected  to  produce 
the  same  effects:  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  progress  of  ihc  human 
Diiud  depends  very  little  on  the  influence  of  climate,  and  is 
governed  rather  by  moriil  than  phyoical  causes.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if 
Ae  learning  of  the  Egyptian  hierophants  Mere  exposed  in  its  naked 
•tale,  we  should  nut  find  it  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Brahmins. 
We  may,  at  any  rate,  be  confident,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  wan 
finally  ignorant  in  both  countries;  that,  in  both,  they  were  mere 
machines  in  the  hands  uf  a  craftj-  priesthood,  set  in  motion  by  an 
external  impulse  uniformly  acting  npun  tliem,  without  spring  or 
dasticih'  of  their  own. 

A  different  cause  tlien,  from  that  of  climate,  must  be  assigned 
for  the  mental  and  political  degradation  to  be  found  among  the  iuha- 
ftttauts  of  India.  Colonel  Wilks  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  their 
present  condition  may  be  explained  by  the  priestly  contrivance 
'wbich  has  united  the  divine  with  the  hurnjn  code;  a  system  which 
'bust,  consequently,  r^ect  all  the  attempts  of  the  human  fucutties  to- 
wards improvement,  masumch  as  it  connects,  by  inseparable  tiei, 
dK  ideas  of  change  and  profanation. 

'  The  poblical,  civil,  and  criminal  coc!e  ofilic  llinJoiw  it  interwoven 
*)th  their  theclogv,  and  is  equally  considered  to  he  dtriveil  from  di- 
tnne  aulhuriiy.  I'be  afTairs  uf  governmeiil,  of  juilicalure,  and  [w- 
Bce,  flown  In  the  most  minute  fiinns  of  suciul  and  domestic  interciiuvke, 
ire  all  idenliGed  with  religious  ubservances ;  the  whole  is  sacred  and 
vncbiuigeitble ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  ideas  aitached  to  iinpiovement 
and  pn^nation  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
■tci«4  code  of  Uie  Hindoos,  like  the  Koran  of  the  Mtdiommedani.  is 
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held  to  be  all-sufficient  for  temporal,  as  well  as  religious  purposes  ;  they 
have  adopted  the  regal  government,  because  such  is  the  will  of  God; 
they  have  been  passively  obedient  to  this  emanation  of  the  divine 
power  so  lon^  as  no  com  petition  has  appeared,  and  they  have  em- 
braced with  facility  the  cause  of  rebellion  and  civil  war,  because,  like 
the  Mahommcdans,  they  believe  that  kingdoms  are  the  immediate  gift 
of  the  Almighty,  and  that  victory  is  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
Tvili;— p.  24. 

Opinions,  such  as  these,  may  probably  sway  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  but  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  people  them- 
selves ;  their  degraded  condition,  we  are  quite  certain,  may  be  traced 
rather  to  tliat  most  imi^olitic  and  injurious  system  of  dividing  them 
into  cabtes.     We  stop  not  to  inquire  whether  '  the  establishment 
of  castes  was  the  effect  of  a  single  mind,  or  the  result  of  succes- 
sive expedients  for  retaining  in  subjection  the  conquests   of  the 
northem  Hindoos;'  we  merely  notice  the  fact  itself,  which,  from 
th#  moment  of  its   adoption,   must  have  been  as   fatal   to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  a^  the  subsequent  subdivision  of  castes 
into  trades  and  occupations  could  not  fail  to  be  to  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  arts.     Whether  the  curious  .structure  of  Indian 
society  has  arisen  as  a  consequence  out  of  the  latter,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  considered  as  anotlier  proof  of  what  some  European  en- 
thusiasts would  call  tlie  wisdom  of  Hindoo  legislation,  is  scarcely 
worUi  tlie  inquiry;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  admirably,  calculated  to  co- 
operate with  the  former  in  subduing  every  energ}'   both  of  body 
and  mind.     Every  Indian  village  is  a  separate  and  distinct  com- 
munity, composed  of  a  small  group  of  people,  collected  together 
just  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  general  protection  against  any  in- 
ternal disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  coninumity,  and  for  adminis- 
tering reciprocally  to  each  others  wants.     It  is,  in  short,  precisely 
that  state  of  society  which  visionary  theorists  have  imagined  to  be 
the  ffolden  age  of  innocence  and  simplicity  ;  such,  for  nistance,  as 
would  have  enraptured  the   frenzied  mind  of  a   Rousseau.     The 
twelve  constituent  parts,  or  ayangadces,  essential  to  the  complete 
formation  of  one  of  tliesc  litUc  republics,  are,  1.  The  Poteei,  the 
headman  of  the  village,  who  is  responsible  to  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment   for  the  due  collection  and    payment  of  the  revenue. 
2.  The  registrar.     3  and  4.  The  watchmen  of  the  crops  and  of  the 
village.     5.  'llie  tank-master,  who  has  the  distribution  of  the  water. 
$.  Ilie  divine  or  soothsayer,  who  declares  the  proper  times  of  deposit- 
ing the  seed  in  the  ground,  and  marks  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days — 
7.  Tlie  smith.     8.  Tlie   carpenter.     9.  The  potter.      10.   The 
washerman.      11.  Tiie   barber.      12.  The   poet,   who  acts  also 
as  schoolmaster.     The  bulk  of  the  community  consists  of  ibe  ryots 
or  actual  cultivators  of  the  land,  who  contribute  t»  tbe  iupport 
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mad  iDBuilenauce  of  die  profeasional  men  above  enumerated,  in 
return  for  their  respective  services :  and,  in  this  regular  mude,  ages 
bave  continued  to  roll  on,  ^vithout  producing  in  the  mbds  of  the 
people  one  new  ideu,  or  adding  one  su^le  improvement  to  any  iiH 
strument  of  art  in  use  among  them.  'Ilie  Mliole  extensive  and 
|K>pulou»<  peninsula  of  India  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  such  little 
communities  as  we  have  been  describing,  without  any  variation,  ex- 
cept in  those  places  where  the  resilience  of  the  superior  agents  of 
government  has  necessarily  drawn  together  a  niuced  multitude : 
ttbe  consequence  of  wliich  has  been  the  gradual  rise  of  towns, 
cities,  Su.  Of  these  agents  some  have  the  superinten dance  of  ten, 
4weiily,  one  hundred,  and  even  one  thousand  \illagea;  but  the 
inhabitanta  of  each  know  no  master  but  its  own  individual  head- 
man :  they  inquire  not  wlio  the  conquerors  are,  or  of  what  na- 
^OD  their  goveniors,  while  the  internal  management  of  the  com- 
'amnity  remains  the  same :  so  long  as  Uie  dintributioo  of  the  crop  it 
l^t  altered,  and  the  miseries  of  \\ur  extend  nut  to  (he  mulsa,  it  is  a 
fatter  of  little  or  no  concern  to  tlieni,  whether  the  throne  of 
{>elhi  be  filled  by  a  Hindoo,  a  Mahommedan,  or  an  English  mogul. 
In  contemplating  the  baneful  etfects  which  must  necessarily  be 
produced  by  the  various  impolitic  institutions  of  llie  Hindoos, 
-we  cannot  but  doubt  exceedingly,  whether  die  best  intentions 
and  endeavours  of  the  British  government  will  contribute,  in  any 
material  degree,  to  the  amelioration  of  die  condition  of  the  in- 
babitants,  until  a  total  change  of  the  system  shall  be  effected ;  we  had 
,ifanost  said,  untitthe  Vedas  and  Puranas,  together  with  the  whole  of 
ibe  senseless  fabric  of  Braminical  superstitions, shall  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  tiaines,  and  something  better  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  wisest  regulations  must  prove  abortive,  so  long  as  the  minds  of 
Abe  miserable  natives  continue  to  be  fettered  in  Uie  adamantine 
jdains  foiled  for  them  so  many  ages  since  ;  nay,  we  are  well  con- 
'Jvinced  that  it  will  require  lite  greatest  d<^ree  of  discretion  and  tbr- 
Aeanince  to  prevent  mischief,  even  where  benefit  is  intended. 
;  It  b  not  our  intention  to  trace  minutely  the  succession  of  enor- 
mities committed  by  the  several  rulers  who  have  wielded  the  sceptre 
lof  Mysore.  The  system  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  precisely 
Idle  same  :  if  any  shade  of  difference  aggravated  or  diminished  the 
.topressiou  of  the  subject,  it  was  wholly  owing  to  the  personal 
Vbaracler  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  to  any  change  in  the  constitution 
•tf  the  giivemment.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
iGramiiig,  from  the  volume  before  us,  a  general  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
■Drogress  of  a  poiverful  kingdom  which,  though  now  merged  in  the 
British  possessions,  was  once  the  most  formidable,  because  the  most 
Active,  enemy  to  the  British  interests,  in  the  whole  peninsida  of 
Umdoslati. 
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The  (int  Mnssulroan  farce  that  ever  crossed  the  niounlsins,  south 
of  theTapii,  was  led  by  Alia  u  Dien,  hi  119S.  Tlie  booty  obtained 
in  this  predatory  iiniptioii  served  as  an  incentive  to  future  invasion. 

In  13)0,  Kafoor,  a  Mnhommedan  geueral  crossed  the  KiBtna. 
for  the  lirst  lime,  and  laid  ^i^e  to  Dhoorsuminoofiar,  the  capita]  <A 
Belial  Deo,  sovereign  of  the  Carnatic,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  gre«t 
battle;  and  returned  to  Delhi  literally  loaded  with  gold.  lu  IS26, 
Mahommed  the  ill.  completed  tlie  destruction  of  this  capita, 
when  the  seal  of  the  declining  government  was  removed  to  Tonoor, 
about  12  miles  (o  the  northward  of  Seriognpatam.  In  the  ruins 
of  Dhoorsuminoodar,  recently  discovertil  by  Major  Mackenzie, 
ibout  lOj  milcH  N.  W.  of  Serin gupatam,  some  curious  sculpture* 
and  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  verily  the  dates  we  hwn 
given  above  from  the  accurate  ferishta. 

'  The  sculpture  of  these  ruins,'  says  Colonel  Willis,  '  although  suf- 
ficiently defective,  if  cempiiicil  with  the  Grecian  standard,  is  yet  highly 
interesting.  In  examining  the  Indian  hero  and  his  charioteer,  mounted 
in  their  war  chariot,  vie  seem  to  be  viewfing  ibe  car  of  Achilles.  The 
costume  of  the  equestrian  fi^resis  remarltable  ;  the  hair  twisted  into  a 
krot  at  Ibe  lop  of  the  head  is  its  only  defence  or  covering  j  long  boots 
aeeni  to  have  defended  the  lej^,  and  a  large  net-work  to  have  been  the 
ornament  or  defence  of  the  horse.  Tiie  figure  of  the  horseman  is  «□ 
example  of  the  tatat  graceful  seat  of  modem  European  bortemaa- 
ship.'— p.  II. 

The  imiption  of  the  northern  invaders  into  Telingana  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  subversion  of  a  dynasty  which  had  lasted  366  yeara; 
but  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  southcni  Hindoo  govertv- 
ment  m  hich,  for  two  centuries,  oppo^d  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
the  Muhommedan  arms.  Two  illustrious  fugitives,  Bouka  and  Aka 
Uurryhur,  officers  of  the  treasury  of  the  deposed  Raja  of  Warao- 
kul,  founded  a  city  on  a  branch  of  the  Kistna  to  which  ihey  gave 
the  name  of  Videyaunuggur, '  tlie  cJty  of  Science,'  in  complunait 
to  tlieir  preceptor,  Vidcyerannea.  Their  government  commenced 
in  1 H36,  and  the  last  of  the  thirteen  rajahs  or  niyeeis  of  the  house  of 
Hurryhur,  who  were  followers  of  Siva,  was  succeeded  in  1490  by 
Narsiug  Itaja,  of  the  sect  of  Visbnoo.  This  raja  erected  the 
strong  forta  of  Chandra«berry  and  Veltore,  and  before  1515  had 
reduced  the  whole  of  Drauveda,  now  the  Canialic,  to  subjection. 
The  dynasty  of  Narsing  coiiliuued  till  1.54^  and  was  succeeded  by 
two  short  usurpations ;  but  in  I.>14  a  confederacy  of  four  Mussul- 
man kings  defeated  the  tlindoo  army  in  a  great  battle,  in  which 
Ram  Raja,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Narsing,  and  the  whole  of 
his  principal  officers,  fell.  The  Mahommedans  marched  to  the 
capital,  which  ihey  plundered  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelly; 
Bud  partitioned  the  Carnatic  among  themselves.     Fom*  year*  alter 
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Jie  laat  branch  of  Narsiug  was  expelled  from  the  fortress  of 

di'sghcrry,  the  onl}'  rcmaiiiinir  place  of  stieiigtl). 

u  lo   tlie  period  in  which  the  dominion  of  the  rajahs  of 

ideyatiiiggur  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  soiilli  of  India,  that 

le  romantic  origin  of  tlie  rajahs  ofMysore,  is  by  general  tradition, 

Kribcd. 

i'wo  young  men  of  (be  tribe  of  Yedava,  named  Vijcyaand  Kristna, 
rleJ  from  ihai  court  in  search  of  a  belter  estalilishment  lo  the 
I).     Their  travels  carried  them  lo  the  liitle  fort  of  Hadana,  a  fen 
1  from  the  present  siluaiion  of  the  town  of  Mysoor ;  and   having 
led,  as  is  usual,  near  the  border  nf  a  tunk,  they  overheard  some 
en  of  the  Jaryana  sect,  who  had  come  J'nr  water,  bewailing  the  fate 
a  yonng  maiden  of  their  iribe  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  per- 
f  inferior  quality.     The  brutbers  inquired  into  the  circumslancei 
;  case  ;  desired  ihe  woman  to  be  comforted,  and  offered  iheir  ser- 
in defence  of  the  damsel.     She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
ideyar,  (or  lord  of  33  villages,)  wbo  whs  afllicied  with  mental  dcrange- 
'     and  in  this  unprotected  state,  the  chief  of  Caroogully,  a  person 
n  cast,  had  proposed  to  the  family  the  alternative  of  immediate 
,  or  the  peaceable  possession  of  Hsduna  by  his  marriage  with  the 
' ;  and  tothe  latter  proposition  they  had  given  a  forced  and  reluc- 
it  consent.     The  offer  of  the  strangers  was  made  known,  and  they 
B  admitted  to  examine  the  means  which   the  family  possessed  of 
iting  the  ini])ending  disgrace.     In  conformity  lo  their  advice,  no 
_e  was  made  in  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  feast ;  and  whik 
t  chie&  of  Caroogully  were  scaled  at  the  banquet  in  one  apartment, 
r  followers  in  niiiither,  iliemen  of  Ilndana,  who  had  been  pre- 
tnly  secreted  fur  the  purpose,  headed  by  the  two  brothers,  spiung 
1  their  guests ;  and  slew  them,  marched  instantly  to  Caroogully, 
'h  they  surprixed,and  returned  in  tritimph  to  Iladana.  The  damsel 
It  of  gmiimde,  became  the  willino  bride  of  Vijeya,  who  changed  his 
""  ■  n  and  became  the  Lord  oflladanaand  Caroogully.' — p.  32. 

e  precise  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain  ;  nor  is  the  number  of 
rations  known  that  intervened  between  lliis  founder  of  the 
and  Cham  Ruj,  sumamed  '  Arbiral/  or  the  six-lingered ; 
ssinn  is  (i\ed  in  1507.     Little  appears  to  have  occnnwl, 
rving  notice,  iu  lite  several  reigiis  between  ihia  period  and  the 
1  of  SertngapHtam,  in  ItilO,  by  the  Raj  Wadeyar,  which 
rfortli  became  the  seat  uf  tlie  Kly sore  government.     I'he  ctr- 
Eaiices  of  ilie  timoii  were  [>eciiliarly  favourable  to  tlie  growth 
e  rising  power  of  Mjsore,  which,  however,  was  soun  after- 
'estined  to  meet  with  n  severe  check  by  the  restoration  of 
e  MalmiLta  empire,  in  llje  person  of  Sevajec,     This  country, 
ieruig  oil  Mysore,  had  for  upwards  of  :jO0  jears,  been  subjected 
;  domination  of  strangers.     The  existence,  the  name,  and 
t  the  remembrance,  of  a  Mahnitta  government,  had  fallen 
D  ublivion;  but  there  was  a  bond  of  uoion  which  time  and  con- 
quest 
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quest  had  not  been  able  to  dissolve — tlicir  religion  and  their 
language. 

The  birth  of  Sevajec,  in  1&26,  was  the  fuIfiUnent  of  a  prophecy 
which  gave  to  the  Hindoos  a  deliverer  and  a  conqueror.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  this  notorious  robber  had  collected  a  bandittii  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  applied  the  plunder  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  his  followers :  in  a  short  tune  he  was  enabled  to  raise  so  vast 
a  force,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  Mogul.  No  feelings 
uf  humanity  arrested  his  progress ;  desolation  marked  his  footsteps ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  he  put  to  deatli  three  thousand  persons,  the 
adherents  of  one  family,  destroying  e\  en  the  infants  in  the  womb. 
He  overran  the  whole  Camatic,  spreading  ruin  far  and  wide,  and, 
like  Hyder  Ali  in  after-times,  threatened  the  English  at  the  gates 
of  Madras.  With  all  his  enormities,  lie  was  considered  by  die 
Hindoos,  and  pretended  to  consider  himself,  as  under  the  special 
protection  of  a  deity  ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  thing 
dishonourable  attaches  to  the  character  of  a  robber  in  India.  The 
most  atrocious  marauder,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  conduct  hb 
enterprizes  with  success,  and  to  accumulate  wealth,  is  sure  to  attract 
admiration,  and  to  procure  as  many  followers  as  he  cfauses  to  enlist. 
Robbery,  like  beggary*  is,  in  India,  an  hereditary  craft,  and  a  crime 
only  when  the  thief  is  weak  or  unskilful  enough  to  be  taken  in  the 
act.  Such  was  Sevajee ;  and  his  followers  have  not,  to  this  period, 
shewn  themselves  unworthy  of  so  illustriotis  a  leader. 

-  'A  modem  Mahratta/  says  Colonel  Wilks,  *  is  utterly  destitute  of  the 
generosity  and  point  of  honor  which  belongs  to  a  bold  robber.  If  we 
should  attempt  to  describe  him  by  Elnglish  terms,  wc  must  draw  a  cha- 
racter combined  of  the  plausible  and  gentle  manners  of  a  swindler,  the 
dexterity  of  a  pickpocket,  and  the  meanness  of  a  pedlar;  equally  destitute 
of  mercy  and  of  shame,  he  will  higgle  in  selling  the  rags  of  a  begg^ir 
whom  he  has  piunden^d ;  and  is  versatile  as  occasion  offers,  to  swagger 
as  a  bully,  or  to  cringe  as  a  mendicant,  when  he  dares  not  rob/ 

As  a  specimen  of  their  unblushing  perfidy.  Colonel  Wilks  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  anecdote : 

'  A  vakeel  of  the  Mahratta  chief  Gockla,  in  conversation  with  ine, 
stated,  as  an  example  at  once  of  Lord  Wellington's  contempt  of  danger 
and  confidence  in  his  master,  *'  that  he  (Lo^  Wellington)  had  driven 
Gockla  in  an  open  carriage  from  his  own  to  the  Mahratta  camp,  without 
a  single  attendant."  I  asked  him  what  the  general  had  to  fear  on  that 
occasion.  *^*You  know  what  he  had  to  fear,"  replied  the  vakeel,  "/or  qfter 
all  ne  are  but  Mahrattas." — p.  253. 

It  would  furnish  but  little  amusement  or  iostructioii  to  our  rea- 
ders, to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  plots  and  assaisiiiatioiie 
by  which  various  rajahs  of  the  house  of  Mysore  were  taken  <dt 

and 
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inienis  for  forwarding  the  ambitious  views  of  the  ministers 

^neruls,  uho,   in  fad,  hiid  the  sole  direction  of  the  alTairs 

government.     Snflice    it  to   observe,    thni    ihe    lineal    succes- 

\a  of  the  Hindoo  rojaa  of  Mysore  ceaseit  in  1731,  by  tlie  imir- 

of  Cham  Raj,  hhu  the  eli;ciion  of  an  infnnt  of  a  younger  branch 

be  family:  from  this  time,  the  mock  snccession  to  a  faulty  title 

determined  «)lely  by  the  will  of  Hindoo  or  Mahommedau 

irs,  ill  the  churactcr  of  minislern,  as  appeared  best  to  suit  their 

:ttve  purposes. 

de«th  of  Sevujee  alTordcd  but  a  short  relief  to  the  rising  state 

iore.     Soon  aflcr  this  event  it  was  invaded  by  tlie  Nabob 

Arcot,  but  without  success.     It  was  next  thieulened  by  Nizam 

Moolk,  soubadar  of  the  Deckuii,   who  sent  his  son  Nusir  Jung, 

levy  a  contribution  on  the  raja,  and  who   succeeded  in  exacting 

all^iaoce  and  tribute.     Nuiijerai,  ihc  minister,  who  liad  married 

his  daugliter  to  the  boy   Kuja,  had  just  returned  from  a  successful 

expedttioii  against  the  |>oligars  of  Coinibetore.     Elevated  by   lh« 

•ucceffl  of  his  first  military  campaitrn,  in  tlie  nrdour  of  'striking  out 

iploymenl,  he  undertook,  in  174^,  tlie  siege  of  Deon- 

\y,  a  place  of  some  strength,  held  by  a  poHgar. 

An  unknown  >otuntecr  in  this  service  »'us  destined  in  after-times  to 

become  tlie  head  of  a  mighty  empire ;  to  eslublish  a  reputation  in  arms 

which,  fairly  viewing  the  scone  on  which  he  moved,  and  the  instrument* 

h«  was  able  to  employ,  has  seldom  been  exceeded ;  and  to  threaten,  with 

onitleal  terrors,  ihc  extinction  of  tlie  British  power  ni  India.'— p.  S39. 

This  unkiiuwn  adventurer,  it  will  readily  be  eonjectured,  was  no 
'  r  than  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  of  whose  rise,  Colonel  Wiiks  lella  tis, 
accurate  statement  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public.  We 
therefore  preseirt  our  readers  with  a  brief  abstract  of  tlie  life 
this  extraordjuary  character,  chielly  selected  from  various  parts 
'k  before  us,  which,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we 
isider  to  rest  on  the  bust  possible  autliorities. 
le  first  of  this  ramily,  of  uhoni  any  mention  is  made,  was 
lommed  Khelotc,  a  religious  devotee  from  tlie  Penjab,  who, 
ling  in  the  tost  n  of  AUnid,  in  the  district  uf  Calburgha,  fouudad 
LOaqiie  with  the  assistance  of  cliaritable  contributions,  and, 
this  religions  speculation,  is  suiil  to  have  accumulated  some 
nerty.  Mahommed  Ali,  his  son,  married  tlie  daughter  of 
of  the  servants  of  the  celehiuted  mausoleum  at  Calburgha, 
tice  he  proceeded  to  Sera  in  cjiKst  of  service,  and  lie  was 
lj)loyed  as  a  revenue  peon  under  the  collector  of  the  town  cus- 
'  At  l))is  place  Futte  Mahomnicd,  his  son,  tlie  father  of 
'dcr,  was  bora.  Ali  died  at  Cular,  when  his  brother  sei»d  the 
VOL.  VI.  HO.  XI.  H  family 
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family  property,  and  turned  Futte  and  his  mother  out  of  doors. 
Iliey  were  received  iuto  the  house  of  a  military  officer,  who, 
at  a  proper  age,  enrolled  Futt^  in  bis  corps,  where  be  had 
soon  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  command  of  twenty  peons,  as  a  Naick.  Futti  Nftick 
married  in  succession  three  wives,  the  last  of  which  bore  him  two 
sons,  Shebaz  Saheb  and  Hyder  Saheb.  Before  Shebaz,  the  eldest  of 
the  two,  had  arrived  at  tlie  age  of  nine,  the  father  was  slain  in  battle. 
The  mausoleum,  mosque,  tank  and  gardens  of  Futt6,  at  C(Jar, 
'  exhibit,'  says  Colonel  Wilks,  *  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the 
founder,  at  tlie  time  of  their  erection,  had  attained  a  very  respec- 
table degree  of  property  and  consideration/ 

Abbas  Khooli  Khan,  who   had  succeeded  to  the  jagheer  of 
Great  Balipoor,  called  on  the  youths  for  payment  of  a  pretended 
balance  due  from  dieir  father,  which  he  obtained,  but  '  not  before 
the  torture,  in  its  most  cruel  and  ignominious  form,  had  been  ap- 
plied to  both  the  boys,  and  probably  to  their  mother.'     This  out- 
n^  was  never  forgotten  by  Hyder,  who,  tliirty-two  yean  after 
it,  sought  his  revenge  with  all  the  virulence  which  a  recent  injury  b 
capable  of  producing.    The  mother  aikl  children  thus  plundered 
of  their  property,  proceeded  to  Bangalore,  to  seek  the  protectioD 
of  Ibrahun  Saheb,  who  commanded  a  few  peons  in  the  service  of 
the  killadar  of  that  place.     Shebaz  entered  the  army,  and  roae 
to  the  command  of  200  horse  and  1000  peons ;  but  Hyder,  at  the 
age   of  twenty-seven,  continued  without  employ,  an  idle,  dissi- 
pated young  man,  unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  reading  and 
writing,  of  which,  throughout  his  life,  he  remained  in  utter  igno- 
rance.    His  days  were  spent  in  the  sports  of  the  chace,  and  his 
nights,  for  weeks  together,  in  riot  and  debauchery ;  then,  pasnng 
with  inconceivable   facility  to  the  opposite  extreme,  he  would 
wander  about  the  woods  and  mountains,  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
hardship,  abstinence  and  danger.     At  the  siege  of  Deoidiully,  in 
which  he  was  a  volunteer,  he  first  acquired  a  taste  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.     On  every  senicc  of  danger  he  was  foremost;  and,  at 
die  close  of  the  siege,  was  rewarded  with  die  command  of  50  horse, 
and  two  hundred  infantry,  and  entnisted  with  the  cliarge  of  one' of 
the  gates  of  this  frontier  fortress. 

In  1749  Nasir  Jung,  soubadar  of  the  Deckan,  called  upon  the 
troops  of  Mysore  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  in  the 
province  of  Arcot.  Hyder  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  included  in 
this  service.  Beside  his  regular  troops,  he  had  already  contrived  to 
raise  a  body  of  300  select  Beder  peons,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
plunder ;  and  the  first  of  his  exploits,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
noticed,  was  that  of  stealing  the  baggage  of  his  own  commander  iii 
chief.     Nasir  Jung  fell  in  batde ;  aud  as  the  treasure,  as  is  usual  on 

such 
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fucb  occasions,  was  placing  on  llie  camels,  Hyder's  marauders, 
juHiitig  ai  ihe  confusioii)  conttivcd  to  separate  t\fo  of  them  laden 
uilh  gold,  from  tbe  rest,  which  they  conveyed  to  hishouae  ntDeoii- 
liully,  together  with  SOO  horses,  and  500  uiusquels,  stolen  in  th« 
course  of  the  same  night.  With  these  amis,  aod  the  assistance  of 
«4«w  Fiench  sepoya  to  diill  his  recruits,  Hyder  Naick  obtained 
0  small  degree  of  conNideration  in  tlie  army,  when  Nunjerai,  Uie 
linister  uf  Mysore,  luid  iiiege  to  Trichinopoly. 
I_  On  his  first  nomination  to  a  command,  Hyder  had  enga<;cd  in 
'■  service  a  Br^dimiu  accountant  named  Kund^  Row,  a  cool,  cal~ 
^,,  sagacious  man,  who,  regardless  of  the  means,  looked 
nly  to  tlie  Mid.  Hyder's  defective  education  was  in  some  degree 
piiiedied  by  an  extraordinary  memorj',  and  a  happy  knack  at  caTcu- 
'bou.  I'hese  two  men  organized  a  system  by  which  they  con- 
rled  war  into  a  regular  source  of  finance :  friends  as  well  as  foes 
ere  to  be  plundered ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  only  where  it  could 
pi  done  without  detection.  Nothing  was  to  be  considered  as  un- 
isonahlc  or  unacceptable  :  clotlies,  turbans,  the  ear-rings  of  tra- 
llllers,  4'hether  men,  wonieu,  or  children,  were  not  to  he  disre- 
xled;  but  cattle,  horses,  aikdarms,  as  the  most  saleable  articles, 
ere  to  be  taken  above  the  rest. 
LTTie  germ  of  Hyder's  future  greatness  now  began  to  expand, 
e  was  appointed  Foiijedar  of  Dindegul,  with  a  respectable  force; 
il  drew  pay  for  1500  horse,  3000  regular  infantry,  200U  peons, 
d  four  guns,  with  their  equipments.  The  rate  was  exceedingly 
»,  in  consetjuence  of  the  de.tterity  of  Hyder  in  plundering,  and 
le  share  of  booty  which  fell  to  his  troops.  In  this  he  took  care  thut 
ey  should  be  seldom  disuppointL-d  :  On  his  march  to  Dindegul,  the 
UDtry  was  swept  of  ail  the  cattle  xsliich  fell  in  his  way,  and  which 
Bre  afterwards  sold  at  high  prices  to  the  real  owners.  The  de- 
iptions  practised  on  his  government  were  sometimes  of  the  most 
dicrous  kind.  An  allowance,  called  puckhum-puttee,  is  usually 
e  to  the  wounded  of  an  Indian  army,  to  enable  them  to  defray 
le  expenses  of  their  cure.  In  a  skirmish  willi  the  poligars,  Hyder 
i  6/  wounded ;  but  when  the  pay-commissiuners  arrived,  and 
istered  themen,  he  had  caused  han(U;>es,  steeped  in  turmeric,  to 
jeapplied  to  the  legs  and  arms  of  above  700,  for  each  of  which 
^  received  fourteen  rupees  per  month,  while  to  tlie  really  wounded 
Bpaid  but  seven.  His  faithful  friend  and  servant  Kuude  Row, 
"m  had  been  left  at  court  to  watch  over  his  interests,  was  perpe- 
|Uy  Bounding  his  praises,  and  advising  new  levies,  which  were 
'"y  granted  by    Nunjerai,  and  brought  additional   sums  to  the 

jry  of  bis  master.     While  at  Dindegul,  Hyder  procuied  some 

^henchmen  to  instruct  his  artificers  in  organizing  a  regular  artiUer>', 
arsenal,  and  laboratory  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  from  their  accounts 
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of  his  respectable  force,  he  was  first  engaged  in  the  service  of  France, 
which  he  entered  in  1757>  with  a  view  of  expdlii^  the  English  alto- 
gether from  the  Peninsula.  In  his  march  towards  Madura,  he  came 
111  contact  with  a  small  corps  of  English  sepoys,  under  the  command 
of  Mahommed  Issoof,  and  was  completely  defeated.  A  serioua 
mutiny  of  the  Mysore  troops  recalled  him  to  Serii^patam,  where, 
through  the  management  of  Kund6  Row,  the  task  of  reconciling 
them  was  left  to  Hyder,  to  whom  the  army  had  been  previously  in- 
•tructed  to  look  with  confidence  for  their  pay,  and  the  citizens  for 
protection.  The  horses  and  elephants  of  the  pageant  Raja  were 
sold,  and  the  accountants  compelled  by  the  threats  of  torture  to  re* 
duce  the  amount  of  their  claims ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  days,  he  was 
enabled  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  troops.  The  richest  of  the* 
inhabitants  were  then  accused  of  instigating  the  mutiny ;  and,  under 
this  pretext,  their  proi)erty  was  confiscated,  nominally  to  the  state, 
but  actually  to  the  profit  of  Hyder. 

So  much  zeal,  and  so  many  brilliant  services  were  not  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  the  fort  and  district  of  Bangalore  were  therefore  conferred 
on  Hyder  as  a  i>ersonal  jaghcer,  at  die  recommendation  of  Nunjerai. 
About  this  time  the  Mahrattas  sat  down  before  it,  and  Hyder  was 
sent  thither  as  commaiulor  in  chief.  In  the  course  of  three  mouths 
he  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  laden  with  spoil,  returned 
ill  triumph  to  Scriuga^vatani,  where  he  was  honoured  by  the  Raja 
with  die  name  of  Futtc  Hvder  I^liaudcr.  llie  ladder  by  which  he 
had  ascended  to  his  present  height  was  now  to  be  kicked  down. 
A  plan  was  concerted  between  him  and  Kuiid^  Row  to  throw  die 
state  hito  a  series  of  difiicultics  from  which  none  but  themsdves 
could  extricate  it.  Nunjerai  was  removed  from  his  situation,  and 
Hyder  became  prime  minister,  and  Kunde  Row  dcwan  or  treasu* 
rer,  to  the  impotent  Raja.  His  first  act  was  to  take  one  half  of  the 
Raja's  revenues  into  his  own  possession,  under  pretext  of  enabfiiig 
lum  to  pay  the  troops.  A  jaghcer  of  three  lacs  of  ptfgodas  had 
been  assigned  to  Nunjerai  on  his  retirement,  two  of  which  were 
now  resumed  and  given  to  Hyder;  at  die  same  time  a  letter  was 
written  to  tlie  fallon  minister,  intimating  the  pleasure  of  the  Raja^ 
that  he  should  fix  his  resuloiice  at  some  place  more  distant  fironl 
Seringapatani.  In  reply  to  whitli  Nunjerai  observes  to  Hyder, 
^  I  have  made  you  what  you  are,  and  now  you  refuse  me  a  place  in 
which  to  hide  my  head.'  It  was  soon  found  expedient  to  make  a 
farther  demand  on  tiie  Haja,  and  four  districts  were  accordii^y 
added  to  Hyder*s  former  possessions,  lliis  extortion  appeared  ao 
indecent  to  Kunde  Row,  that  he  presented  a  strong  remonstniiic^ 
against  it.  Hyder  took  fire  at  this ;  and  the  two  confederates  ae^ 
parated,  each  to  pursue  his  own  plana,  and  each  determiiied  to  «f« 
feet  tfie  ruin  of  the  other, 
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'ITie  Bplendit)  victory  obtuined  by  Colonel  Coote  over  M.  Lally 
L  at  Vattdeu'aati,  induced  the  lattei'  tu  apply  for  assistance   to  My- 

Cre;  in  consequence  of  \vtiicli  Hyder  :sent  a  detachment,  under  his 
Dther-iu  law  Mtickhduu,  to   Pondieherry.     On  the  nmrch  ihejr 
et  in  with  a  small  body  of  English,  with  a  few  sepoys  and  irregu- 
horse  under  Major  ?iloore,  whom  tliey  routed.     Elated  with  the 
t  pews  of  this  success,  Hyder  immediately  dispatched  reinforcetnenls 
laiderably  exceeding  the  stipulated  number,  retaining  witli  him- 
self, under  the  walls  of  Seringapatain,  no  more  than  1 00  horse  and 
J  infitillry.     In  this  situation,  si  plot   was  formed  for  his  de- 
ruction  by  the  dowager  queen,  tlie  Kaja,  and  Kund4  Kow,  wlio 
lok  311   oath  of  mutual   lidelit^'.     Tliey  secretly  engaged  6OOO 
Uahratta  horse  to  approach  Seriiigapatam  ;  and,  on  the  morning 
pf  Uieir  expected  arrival,  upf  tied  a  tremendous  ciiunonade  on  My- 
'  der's  camp.     In  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm  at  this  unexpected  cir- 
L  funiatttuce,  be  sent  for  Kuiide  Row ;  and  liU  surprise  and  confusion 
f  be  readily  imagined  on  being  told  that  the  gates  were  shut,  and 
Lund^  Row  distinctly  seen  on  the  walls  directing  the  fire  of  the  ar- 
illery.     Apprized  of  ttie  real    stale  of  things,  he  packed   up  as 
H  treasure  as  he  could  conveniently  carry,  and  leaving  his  in- 
y  together  with  the  whole  of  his  family  to  their  fate,  he  swam 
e  river  at  night  with  the  camels  and  horses.     He  reached  Banga- 
n  20  hours,  having  left  upon  the  road  40  horses,  out  of  120, 
which  he  set  out.     Kunde  Row  received  his  family  into  the 
,  among  whom  was  Tippoo  Saheb,  then  in  the  ninth  year  of 

^  Hyder  had  now  to  begiil  the  world  anew ;  nothing  remained  to 

I  but  Bangalore  and  Oindegul.  But  his  chief  reliance  for  a  pros- 

s  turn  in  his  afluirs  rested  on  the  corps  under  Muckhdini  Ali, 

9  waf  recalled  from   Pondiclierry,  and  ordered  to  rejoin  him 

'lout  delay  ;  meanwhile  he  was  not  idle  in  raising  recruits.     In 

idia  lh«  love  of  plunder  is  general,  and  a  bold  and  successful  rob- 

r  13  never  in  want  of  associates.     Having  succeeded  in  assem- 

ing  an  army,  his  first  object  was  to  attack  Kund^  How,  by  whom 

e  was  defeated.     The  degiuded  Nunjcrai  still  possessed  consider- 

[_«ble  influence,  and  kept  up  11  small  force.     To  him  therefore  Hy- 

applied  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  entreating  forgiveness 

T  his  past  conduct,  and  praying  him  to  resume  the  government  of 

K^sore  ;  he  then  forged  a  number  of  letters  under  his  seal,  for  the 

gipress  purpose  of  being  intercepted  by  Kund^  Row,  in  which  it 

8  made  lo  appear  that  his  onn  oDicers  were  in  a  plot  to  deliver 

him  up  lo  Nimjcrai   and  Hyder.     Hie  terrified  ilcwan,  imagining 

liimseir  betrayed,  mounted  his  horse,  and  quitted  the  field.     In 

the  moment  of  confusion,  Hyder  fell  upon  his  army,  obtained  a 

complete  victory,  and  fullowcd  the  dispersed  forces  to  [lie  gates  of 

H  3  ^eringapatam. 
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SeringiqraUai.  The  fugitive  Raja  was  glad  to  capitidatCy  and  from 
this  moment  H>der  s  usurpation  of  thegoveroment  of  Mysore  may 
be  cousiiit  red  as  complete.  Kundc  Row  and  his  oflkial  ser\*ant8| 
after  being  plundered  of  every  thing,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The 
huiies  of  his  family  requested  that  he  might  be  treated  with 
hinduess ;  to  which  Hyder  replied,  that  being  his  old  aud  faithful 
servant  he  should  be  cher^hed  like  a  parroquet,  put  into  an  iron 
cage,  and  fed  with  rice  and  milk ;  and  such  in  fact  was  the  fate 
to  \'  hich  his  old  confederate  was  doomed  for  the  remauider  of  his 
miserable  life. 

About  this  period,  Basalut  Jung  had  taken  the  field  to  rescue 
Ooscota  and  Sera  from  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  however,  he  found  his  army  wasted  and  his  finances  ex- 
hausted, without  the  least  prospect  of  success.  In  this  emergency, 
he  applied  to  Hyder  for  assistance,  who  agreed  to  advance  hun 
three  lacs  of  rupees,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the 
office  of  Nabob  of  Sera, '  an  office,'  says  CohHiel  Wilks, '  a  country 
and  a  capital,  which  were  yet  to  be  conquered.*  The  deeds  of  in- 
vestiture, however,  were  executed  in  due  fonn,  and  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Nabob,  and  the  name  of  Hyder  AH  Khan  Behau* 
der ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  made  his  title  good.  Aoioi^  die 
cessions  stipulated  by  Hyder  was  that  of  BaRpoor,  the  jagfaeer 
of  Abbas  Khouli  Khan,  which  liaaalut  Jung  wished  to  reserve  to 
bis  use ;  but  Hyder  gave  him  to  understand  that  neither  Sera  nor 
bis  honours  would  be  of  any  value,  if  they  excluded  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  revenge  on  the  man  who  had  put  him  to  the  tor* 
ture  when  a  boy.  Fortunately  however  Khouh  Khan  bad  already 
taken  the  alarm,  and  escaped  to  Madras. 

Having  reduced  most  of  the  neighbouring  poligars,  and  got  pot- 
sessioii  of  their  strong  holds,  the  usurper  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula.     His  first  expe- 
dition was  made  with  the  view   of  seating  an   impostor  on  the 
throne  of  Uednore.     His  troops,  in  their  progress,  being  fired  at 
from  die  small  fort  of  Eitoor ;  he  instantly  ordered  the  ears  and  noses 
of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  100  men,  to  be  cut  off,  and  in  that  state 
sent  them  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  approach.    Tlie  Rannee,  or 
queen,  of  Anantpoor,  offered  him  18  lacs  of  pi^odas  to  leave  her 
in  quiet  possession  ;  but  having .  previously  ascertained  the  state  of 
her  treasury,  he  rejected  the  offer :  the  queep  fled  to  a  distant  for- 
tress, and  her   servants,  by  her  direction,  set  fire  to  the  palace; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  this  lar^e  town,  which  bad  hitherto  escaped 
the  miseries  of  war,  withdrew  m  consternation  to  the  woods  and 
mountains.     Hyder's  first  care  was  to  extinguidi  the  Aames,  andhil 
second  to  stop  the  plunder  of  his  troops,  that  he  might  «xclusively 
f  njojr  tha  booty,  which,  C!olonel  Wilka  says,  m]|^t  i^Soiit  enggenh 
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tioir,  be  eatimatecl  at  twelve  miUioiw  sterling,  and  which  mdeed  vw)»- 
bitn^l;  apoken  of  by  Hyder  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  subsequent 
greatness.  He  changed  the  name  of  Bednore  for  that  of  Iiyder 
Nuggur,  or  city  of  Hyder,  intending,  iis  was  sii[>posed,  to  maks  it 
the  seat  of  an  independent  govemnu'iit.  Orders  were  issued  for 
the  immediale.  removal  of  tiis  family,  the  erection  of  a  .splendid 
palace,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mint.  A  dock-yard  and  a  naval 
ar»enal  were  also  projected  on  the  western  coast :  he  was  however 
compelled  to  relinquish  hist  designs. 

*  The  rains  commenced  in  June  with  their  usual  violence;  and 
about  the  month  of  September  the  endemic  disease  had  mndu  such 
havoc  in  Hyder's  constiluiioti,  ibai  he  was  no  longer  able  to  ininsact 
business  in  the  public  durbar.  The  servants  of  the  fanner  dynasty, 
considering  the  opportunity  to  be  favourable  for  the  emancipation  of 
their  country,  entered  into  an  extensive  conspiracy  for  his  assassination. 
Some  obscure  suspicions  were  conveyed  to  him  by  a  trusty  servant; 
and  he  directed  an  invcftigation  to  be  ntade  by  some  of  his  oldest,  and 
ac  he  conceived,  most  trusty  civil  officers,  who  happened  to  be  all  ac- 
complices in  the  conspiracy.  The  report  was  rtad  to  him,  while 
shivering  in  a  paroxysm  of  ague  ;  but  even  in  this  state  Ills  keen  per- 
ception penetrated  the  veil  which  they  bad  attempted  to  throw  over 
the  few  facts  which  were  known  to  him.  He  dissembled,  however, 
knd  detained  the  commissioners  in  feigned  consultation  until  the  fit 
was  over  ;  he  then  arose,  and  entering  the  durbar,  re-examined  the  wit- 
neses,  and  discovered  the  whole  plot.  He  ordered  the  commissioners 
to  be  instantly  hanged  in  his  presence  ;  the  requisite  arrt^ta  followed, 
•nd  before  the  close  of  the  day,  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  chief 
contpirWors  were  hanging  at  the  difl'erent  public  ways  which  issued 
from  the  city.  This  done,  lie  retired  to  rest  with  the  same  serenity  as 
if  he  had  only  been  discussing  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day,  and 
arose  on  the  liillowing  jnorniug  visibly  recovered  by  the  consequences 
of  his  unusual  exertions. '—p.  455. 

Though  the  conquest,  or  rather  the  perlidious  occupation  nf  Bed- 
nore,  seemed,  as  Colonel  \Mlks  observes, '  to  form  a  new  era  in  lite 
liistory  of  this  extraordinary  man,'  he  soon  perceived  that  not  only  on 
accoimt  of  the  uikhealthi)iess  of  the  climate,  but  from  Us  situation  at 
the  foot  of  wooded  hills,  it  was  ill  adapted  for  the  capital  of  a  great 
kingdom,  'llie  success  of  Mad<H)  Uow,  wiio  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  harassed  his  troops,  aud  coiiliued  him  to  his  entrenchments, 
determined  him  to  send  back  liis  family  and  treasure  to  Seringapatam. 
Still,  however,  he  kept  his  eye  towardstbe  western  coast,  aud  iu  I76*i, 
lesQlved  to  reduce  the  provinces  of  Malabar.  In  his  progress  through 
the  country,  the  Kajah  of  Calicut  offered  four  lacs  of  Venetian  p^o- 
das,  for  permission  to  retain  his  territories.  Hyder  assented,  but  at  the 
»ame  moment  detached  a  column  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  place.   I'lie  money  not  being  produced  as  speedily  as 
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be  expected,  torture  was  applied  to  the  ministers  of  the  Raja,  who, 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  same  ignominious  treatment  was  re* 
served  for  himself,  barricadoed  tlie  doors  of  the  house  to  which  be  had 
been  confined,  set  tire  to  it  in  several  places,  and  was  consumed  in  the 
ruins.  Several  of  his  attendants,  \\  ho  were  accidentally  excluded 
when  he  closed  the  doors,  tlirew  themselves  into  the  flames,  and 
perished  with  their  niai>tcr.  '  Even  a  scene  of  this  nature  was  no| 
calculated  to  operate  on  the  impenetrable  ner\'es  of  Hyder ;  the 
tortures  of  the  ministers  were  continued  M'ithout  the  least  intermis* 
sion,  but  the  treasure,  which  tlioy  at  length  produced,  fell  far  short 
of  the  stipulated  sum.' 

Scarcely  had  he  returned  from  his  predatory  expedition  to  Coim* 
betoor,  when  the  Naiis  of  Malabar  were  in  0|>en  arms  against  him. 
Collecting  his  troops  on  the  first  intellifi:eiice,  he  surprized  and  cut 
to  pieces  the  insulated  b<xlies  of  the  insurgents,  before  tliey  bad  qiap 
tured  their  plans :  the  prisoners  were  at  first  either  beheaded  or 
hanged ;  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  he  thought  of  the  expedient 
of  sending  them  to  labour  in  his  former  territories.  Of  the  15,000 
who  were  thus  removed,  it  is  supposed  tliat  not  more  than  200  sur- 
vived the  experiment. 

A  rumoured  expedition  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  viceroy  of  the 
Deckan,  in  alliance  with  the  English,  against  Mysore,  in  1767»bas« 
tened  Hyder  to  Seringa patam,  where,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  pas- 
sive Raja  had  died,  and  his  son,  a  youth  of  18,  quietly  succeeded  to 
the  government.  Whatever  feelings  this  son  might  possess,  Hyder 
deemed  it  expedient,  for  his  own  ambitious  views,  to  crush  them  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  gather  strength.  Hie  districts,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  deceased  Raja,  were  resumed,  the  palace  was  stripped 
of  every  thing  but  the  ornaments  which  the  feniales  of  the  zenana 
actually  wore  on  their  persons,  the  household  establishment  reduced, 
and  none  but  Hyder's  confidential  spies  were  left  within  the  gates. 

At  this  point  of  the  usurper's  career,  the  volume  closes.  Tlie 
narrative,  we  tliiiik,  cannot  fail  to  strike  our  readers  as  it  has  done  US| 
with  tlie  very  extraordinary  resemblance  which  exists  between  the 
origin,  progress,  and  character  of  this  Indian  adventurer  and  the  pre? 
sent  ruler  of  France.  The  latter  may  endeavour — nay,  perhaps  may 
succeed,  in  persuading  the  nation  over  which  he  tyranises,  to  acknow- 
ledge a  resemblance  between  him  and  Charlemagne;  but  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  no  marauder  of  any  age  or  country  affords  so 
close  a  parallel  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  I  lyder  Naick,  Ail  the 
proceedings  of  the  former,  with  regarti  to  Spain,  are  strongly  exem-i 
plified  in  die  expedition  of  the  latter  to  Malabar,  especially  in  the  per^ 
fidious  seizure  of  Calicut,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Raja  and  his  mi- 
nisters. Hyder's  rapacity,  his  perfidy,  his  insolence,  his  total  want  of 
feeling,  dignity  and  m^nanioiity ;  his  mean  and  revengeful  spirit  j 
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ly  marked  the  footsteps  of  both.  The  European  robber  haa  not, 
however,  the  excuse  which  umj  he  fouiid  for  the  Asiatic  barbarian, 
u'hu  had  none  of  the  advantages  niiicli  education  confers,  and  wlio 
was  bum  in  a  couiilry  whtte,  as  we  have  before  observed,  (he  pro- 
tWion  of  a  robber  b  not  dishonourable.  H^der  waij,  moreover, 
careful  of  his  own  peu[>le:  his  cruelty  and  oppression  extended  only 
to  strangers  and  to  enemies  ;  while  Buonaparte  manifests  a  tot:iI  dis- 
r^ard  for  human  life,  whenever  and  wherever  the  waste  of  it  will 
fuit  his  purposes. 

With  all  his  vicesllyderiiad  some  virtues;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  without  his  talents  and  cnerg)-,  Mysore  could  not  have 
maintained  an  existence  as  a  separate  state,  liuriiig  the  period  of 
his  usurpation  ;  surrounded  as  it  was  by  the  M  ahrattas  on  the  >i .  W, 
ihe  Xlogul  |K)wer  ou  the  north,  the  soubadar  of  the  Deckaii  on 
the  N.  li.  and  his  English  ullv  on  the  eastern  toast,  all  of  whom 
were  actively  cng.iged  iu  hnsiililies  against  him.  But  we  must  leave 
bim  for  tlie  present,  in  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  af 
Mysore,  and  proceed  to  notice  a  part  of  Colonel  Wilks's.book 
which  lelales  to  a  siibjtct  of  a  far  different  description,  and  of  m 
more  extensive  and  permanent  interest,  dian  the  ephemeral  splen- 
(iour  of  an  ambitious  despot  and  a  successful  adventurer. 

The  prioress  of  the  narrativ  e  is  somewhat  aiikwardly  internipted, 
by  k  very  long  chapter,  (tlie  5th,)  devoted  exclusively  to  a  disciu^ 
tion  on  Ihe  nature  of  landed  property  iti  India :  this  chapter,  which 
vte  dtiem  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  importance  to  any  iu  ibc  whole 
book,  ought  obviou.sly  to  have  occupied  a  place  iu  the  Appendix, 
The  conclusions  drawn  by  Coioutl  W'ilks  on  this  subject,  su  inte- 
resting to  the  native  Hindoo,  differ  materially  from  the  opinions 
received,  and  indeed  acted  upoo,  by  the  British  government :  and, 
ju^ing  from  the  many  opportunities  which  he  nmst  have  had  of 
directing  his  inquiries  into  this  ini|Hirtant  question,  and  dte  aullio- 
riliea  brought  forward  in  the  discussion  of  it,  no  doubt  remain^ 
ou  our  mind:j  of  the  correctness  of  hif  couclusiuns; — from  which 
it  evidently  appears  that  die  British  governments  in  India  have  beeii 
guilty  of  great  injustice  towards  timt  valuable  body  of  ueu,  the  cuU 
tivators  of  the  soil,  at  least  in  ail  those  districts,  where  tlie  zemiiulary 
•yMem  has  been  established.  Our  liniitswill  not  allow  us  to  follow 
bim  throiiifh  the  detail  uf  facts  and  reasonings  by  which  he  jiroves, 
we  think  incontrovertihly,  that  the  ryot  or  cultivator  is  the  real  pro^ 
■  prietor  of  the  land,  and  not  the  zemindar,  who  is  a  mere  cullectoF 
H  of  the  revenue  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign,  and  who,  we  are  fariber 
H  disposed  to  diink,  hannotlbe  shadow  of  a  right  to  the  title  by  whicli 
H  the  Madras  government  have  thought  fit  to  designate  him — '  the 
H     ffolc  wtd  abs^ute  proprietor  of  the  soil.'     Having  procwdttd  tlms 
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far,  hr'wrrer.  wr  ir^  t»»  «sjrpfi2-fl  :h*t  icy  fbottU  define  the  occn- 
f -ir.t  i--.  b«  n^*Tt:i?  1  pc5?->si  »bo i.**  •  a  prifcfWKe  oi  culmation  from 
herediun;  res:dei>re/     An  iiid>rfVFbna<  rtski.  they  cootemiedy  ck- 
perxxnt  on  the  viil  ''•t'  m  irbhnr^  ^:^^rr^2^  ^ii«»  a  cnatfadicdon  of 
ttrm? :  and.  on  this  ab^:r*i-!  ct^*^.  :b*y  pr:««ded  to  divide  the  coun- 
tn  into  dl^tiicts.  to  be  <.    c  to  |ier<OQ«  «  hom  thcT  tmn«d  zemindars, 
a  name  onkiiowii  to  the  HinckK*?,  a!>d  fapxrowed,  to^rether  with  the 
office,  from  the  >(ahoin7ne<ian  iis<titat>.4i>.    llieae  men,  from  re^-e- 
wie  ndken,  had  become  a  kiod  oi  feiMat'xr  prinre»,  accowitable  to 
government  for  a  certain  ntvenue  p!vp<:«ni«.*i>ed  to  the  extent  of  their 
respectiire  districts:  aod^  of  coarse,  takix^  carv  to  asseses  the  rvot  in 
the  mode  most  condncive  to  their  own  int«.fe9ts.     Colonel  Wflks 
contends  that  thi«  is  ^rone:  and  shews,  from  a  variety  of  authorities, 
that  the  ryot  is  the  real  proprietor.     By  the  Hindoo  law  he  can 
telly  devia-e,  or  bc«]ueath  land :  ami  the  very  act  of  sale  and  transfer 
infers  a  right  in  the  property.   To  !«ciire  die  same  right  to  the  pur- 
chaser, no  less  than  six  formaiiiies  are  nece:S5ary :   I.  The  assent  of 
townsmen.    2.  Oi  kindred.  3.  Of*  neishbours.  4-  Of  heirs.    5.  TTic 
dehvcrj  of  gold:   and  0.   Of  iiater.     Numbers  of  passs^res  are 
quoted,  all  of  which  tend  clearly  to  e>tahli>h  an  indefeasible  r»ht  in 
the  individual  occupant  of  the  land:  and  it  seems  that  the  natives  are 
every  where  esceedii^ly  tenacious  of  tlus  right,  and  never  abandon 
their  property,  either  by  sale  or  other\ii:se,  without  the  greatest  re- 
luctance.    Tlppoo  Saheb,  indeed,  exacted  so  much  of  the  produce 
as  to  leave  to   the  proprietor?  no  share  fnr  themselves  after  de- 
fray iiig  tilt; expense  of  cultivation:  under  such  circumstances  many 
disavowed  their  property  :  but  what  they  had  thus  disclaimed  tmder 
^lahommfdan    tyranm,    they  immediately  reclaimed    under    the 
British  government. 

From  an  eqiial  number  of  authorities,  Colonel  Wilks  proves, 
that  the  sovereign  has  no  absolute  riiiht  in  the  soil,  but  only  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  ii<  product.  '  Culti\-ated  land/  says  the  text 
of  Menu,  '  is  the  property  of  him  who  cut  down  the  wood,  or  who 
first  cleared  and  tilled  it.*  'ilie  Mahommedan  law  is  precisely 
similar :  '  Whosoever  cultivates  waste  lands,  acquires  the  proper^ 
of  them,  whether  infidel  or  mussulman.'  In  die  Chinese  code, 
there  is  a  statute  to  the  same  effect.  In  fact,  this  must  have  been 
the  origin  of  all  private  property  in  land.  It  is  not  pretended  to 
be  held  in  absolute  dominion ;  a  certain  proportion  of  the  prtwhice 
belongs  to  the  commimity  or  the  sovereign,  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion and  peaceable  possession  of  it.  By  the  Hindoo  law,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  produce  is  one-sixth  to  the  king,  one-thirtietb  to  the 
Brahmins,  one-twentieth  to  the  Gods,  and  the  rest  to  the  nroprieior, 
which,  allowing  one-half  for  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  leaves 
himjnst  one-half  of  thenet  proceeds.  The  Shasterscondemntfae  Rajah 
.  who  shall  augment  this  assessment, '  to  infamy  in  this  world,  and  hell 
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pains  in  the  nexl.*  The  zemindar  lias  but  onc-tenih  of  the  tas  col- 
iected  tor  the  sovereign,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole,  jel  this  ii 
tlie  i^erson,  savs  Colonel  Wilks,  '  nhom  a  British  govemnneni  lias 
aawKti  proprieltjr  of  the  iaiid,' anii  to  whom  a  property  in  it  has 
been  granted  for  all  time  to  come. 
<  It  ie  well  knnwn,  that  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
yed on  this  point,  between  llie  late  Lord  Comwallis  and  the  present 
wdTeignniouth.  When  the  reveimeof  Bengal  was  perm anenrly 
!tled,  tbe  latter  tliought  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  measure  until 
rtber  light  was  thrown  upon  llie  subject  of  tenures  in  India  ;  but 
I  opinion  was  unfortunately  overruled:  we  say  unfortunately,  for 
Dugh  the  condition  of  the  landholder  has  been  greatly  improved 
'  the  measure,  strict  justice  has  not  been  done  to  him.  At  M»- 
Halso,  a  very  consideiabie  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  re- 
ecting  the  zemlndary  system.  '  In  ihe  controversy,'  savs  Colonel 
itks,  '  to  determine  whether  the  sovereign  or  the  zemindar  were 
B  proprietor,  each  party  appears  to  have  reciprocally  retiited  tho 
Oposition  of  his  adversary,  without  establishing  his  own ;  ihey 
ive  severally  proved  that,  neither  the  king  nor  the  zemindar  is  the 
eprietor.'  It  remains  thi-n,  that  the  r^ots,  who  hold  and  rulti- 
:  the  land,  ate  the  real  proprietors.  As  the  question  la  still 
n  for  consideration  in  a  large  portion  of  the  territorial  pu^aes- 
19  of  the  Earn  huJia  Company,  and  as  a  partial  recognition  of  _ 
proprietory  right  in  the  land-holder  has  been  admitted  in  lh»-J 
orthem  proviuces,  vm  doubt  nm  tliat  truth  and  jualice  wilt  nlt^l 
Jtely  prevail  tlirough  Ihe  whole  Peninsula. 
In  the  narrative,  as  well  as  in  the  notes  and  appendix,  ftre  to  be 
lind  many  interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes,  illuatraljve  of  the 
luners  of  the  different  tribes  of  people  who  inhabit  the  vast  peii- 
lula  of  India ;  but  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  lo 
inscribe.  In  No.  4,  App.  we  have  a  biief  but  curious  account 
'  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  of  Jungum,  whose  priests,  though  of 
e  foimh  or  servile  caste,  yet  hold  the  Brahmins  in  such  contempt, 
I  habitually  to  dislinguisli  them  by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of 
Igs.  Iliey  deny  the  metempsychosis  altogether,  and  worship 
tchisively  the  deity  Siva,  whose  appropriate  emblem,  in  its  most 
bscenc  form,  lliey  wear  round  the  neck,  and  guard  wiili  the  strict- 
It  care,  as  it  is  considered  disgraceful  to  outlive  its  loss.  Poomea, 
It  present  minister  ot  Mysore,  had  a  Juugum  friend  who  lost  his 
Bgam,  and  determined  not  to  survive  the  misfortune.  Poomea, 
iovrever,  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose.  '  It  is  a  part,'  says 
Colonel  Wilks,  '  of  the  ceremonial  preceding  the  sacrifice  of  the 
individnal,  that  the  principal  persons  of  the  sect  should  assemble 
on  the  bank  of  some  stream,  and  placing  in  a  basket  the  Ungam 
'  oages  of  tbe  whole  assembly,  purify  them  in  the  sacred  waters, 
[lie  destined  victim,  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  Poomea,  sud- 
denly 
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denly  seized  the  basket  and  overturned  its  contents  into  the  rapid 
Caveri.  "  Now/'  said  he,  ''  we  are  on  equal  terms :  let  us  pre- 
pare to  die  together.''  Ulie  discussion  terminated  accorduig  to 
expectation.  The  whole  party  took  an  oath  of  inviolable  secrecy, 
and  each  privately  provided  himself  with  a  new  image.' — p.  506. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  and  office  of  '  Bard/  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  India  as  they  were  in  Europe.  Their  fabulouf 
origin  in  the  east  dates  from  tlie  nuptials  of  Siva  with  Parvate,  when, 
to  add  to  the  honours  of  the  marriage  fea^ty  this  deity  created  poets 
to  sing  his  exploits  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  Being  desired  bj 
Parvat^,  to  sing  her  praises  also,  they  excused  themselves  by  alleg- 
11^,  that  the  exclusive  object  of  dieir  creation  was  *  to  cfaaunt  tbe 
praise  of  heroes.'  Parvate,  indignant  at  their  uucourteous  refusal, 
pronounced  on  tliem  the  curse  of '  perpetual  poverty/  Siva  could 
only  alleviate  it  by  allowing  them  to  visit  the  earth,  where  thej 
should  occasionally  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  plenty,  and 
obtain  approbation;  but,  according  to  the  malediction  of  Parvati, 
'  always  be  poor.'  *  The  alleged  prediction/  savs  Colonel  Wilks, 
'  contribute:)  to  its  own  fulfilment,  and  is  the  apology  of  the  Indian 
bards,  for  not  being  much  addicted  to  abstinence  of  any  kind.' — 
p.21. 

\Vc  take  leave  for  the  prrsenl  of  Colonel  Wilks,  sincerely  hopii^ 
that,  '  precarious  health,'  which,  it  seems,  impeded  the  completion 
of  tlie  work,  will  not  prevent  the  "  early  appearance  of  a  second 
and  last  volume/  which  will  be  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as 
the  events,  which  it  will  have  to  record,  approach  our  own  times. 
Of  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution,  we  shall 
with-iiold  our  opinion,  until  the  whole  is  fairly  l>efore  the  public, 
presuming  that  the  rcmainin^i^pait  is  so  far  advanced,  as  to  prevent 
the  author,  were  he  so  inclined,  from  profiting  by  any  hints  which 
we  might  venture  to  suggest  on  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of 
bis  '  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India.' 


^BT.  Vlir.  Memoirs  a/ the  Political  and  Private  Life  ofJa/net 
Caiiljieldy  Karl  of  Char/nnont,  SiC  By  Francis  riardv,  Esq. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  three  last  Parlia- 
ments of  Ireland.  4to.  pp.  44.3.  L-ondon,  Cadelland  Davies. 
1810. 

THE  most  intt^resting  part  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  and  that 
wliicb  most  deserves  the  attention  of  an  English  statesman,  is 
comprized  in  the  tliirty  or  forty  years  that  inunediately  preceded 
|be  Union,  llie  astonishing  progress  of  that  country  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  important  concessions  on  the  side  of  civil  and  religi* 
iHis  liberty*  wliicb  it  extorted  from  the  British  Govenunent  and  from 
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ito  own  legislature,  and  ihe  many  able  politicians  it  ]>ro(luced  during 
that  period, — all  this  togediei  forms  a  subject  so  important,  tha^ 
even  the  uiiexauiplcd  greatness  of  die  events,  which  at  the  same  ■ 
time  were  taking  place  m  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
has  not  altogether  thrown  it  iitto  the  shade.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
occurrences  of  this  period  have  not  been  treated  by  persons  who  were 
capable  of  adding  much  to  tiku  interest  of  their  slory  by  their  mods 
of  telling  it :  and  by  a  perverse  fate,  die  annnU  of  one  of  the  live- 
liest nations  in  Europe  liave  been  consigned  to  the  dullest  of  writers. 
Nothing  but  an  ardent  tbirSt  of  information,  or  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  could  impel  a  man  to  toil  through  the  wearisome  pages  of 
MuKgraveaiid  Plowden;  and  it  requires  nocommon  talenl,  as  well 
as  no  common  industry,  to  trace  the  history  of  the  country  through 
the  original  documents  from  which  these  ponderous  collections 
are  drawn.  Accordingly  the  great  mass  of  readers  who  possess 
neither  of  these  qualities,  or  who  are  not  disposed  to  cxeixiise  thent 
upon  such  a  subject,  know  much  less  of  what  has  happened  in  Ire- 
land during  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  tlian  in  Hindos- 
tan  during  the  same  fifty  years.  This  is  the  first  attempt  we 
Itave  seen  to  supply  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  constdersbls 
defect,  and  to  allure  people  by  the  mixture  of  entertainment, 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  curious  in  itself,  and  particu- 
larly deserving  Uie  attention  of  those  who  mean  to  interfere  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  Not  that  these  '  Memoirs  of 
Ijord  Chartemont'  form  a  complete  history  of  Ireland  during  the 
lile  of  llint  nobleman  :  that  is  what  they  neither  are,  nor  pretend 
to  be,  but  they  afford  a  very  liberal  and  entertaining  contribution 
towards  it ;  they  supply  a  gieat  deal  of  important  matter  which  ti 
not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and  lliey  exhibit  almost 
an  unbroken  thread  of  narrative,  on  which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  hang  that  additional  information  which  the  perusal  of  this  la- 
lunte  will  naturally  make  the  reader  desirous  to  acquire. 

Nor  does  our  approbation  stop  here.  Mr.  Hardy  de^tcrses  great 
credit  f<)r  the  can  did,  calm,  gentlemanlike  to:ie  which  he  has  preserved 
througlioiit  his  work,  even  where  the  course  of  bis  narrative  brings 
him  down  to  the  days  of  recent  and  furious  party  dissention,  and  to 
KCfies  in  wliicb  he  was  himself  an  actor.  This  is  most  praise- 
wortliy  in  what  we  may  (without  meaniug  to  use  a  contemptuous 
expression)  call  a  provincial  writer.  Political  quarrels  are  gcne- 
rallv  more  bitter  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  theatre  on 
which  they  are  conducted;  and,  following  out  this  nile,  we  think 
we  have  remarked,  that  tlie  Scotch  and  Irish  Whigs  are  more  bit- 
terly Whig,  and  the  Tories  more  intensely  Tory,  than  the  partisans 
of  either  faction  in  England,  between  vihoin  the  simple  is  less 
eonitant,  less  pcreonal,  and  conssquentty  less  acrimonigus.     As  a 
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contest  approaclm  (o  '  pantcUial  iuiportuuce,*  it  in  gencrai  olso 
u{>|)roachc3  to  tiEtrochial  bitlenius  antl  illiberality.  Bt-sides,  there 
are  other  causes  inde pendant  of  the  relative  maguilude  of  the  two 
cotiiitries,  and  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  state ci%tl  aud  Tcligioiu  of 
Irelaiid,  which  tended  unavoidably  to  widen  llie  brrnch  betu«eii 
tliu  partiex,  aud  to  inHanie  political  aniioosities  to  a  pitch  of  fury 
hnppilyuiikno^Mi  in  England  for  mauj  j-ears.  However,  Mr. 
Hardy  has  escaped  the  contagion,  and  \t  rites  the  history  of  Ireland 
as  fairly  as  any  man  can  write  the  histon'  of  his  own  time.  He  it 
a  party  man, — aiMJ  indeed  what  IrUhman  of  any  talent  or  coDsidera- 
tion  in  not  a  party  roan  J — a  Wh^  '  de  la  vieillc  roche,'  of  the  Roo> 
kinghaxn  breed,  '  learnt  jiis  principles  of  liberty  in  Wa  youth  from 
John  Locke,'  Scc.  Ecc.,  and  was  a  steadv  active  supporter  of  the 
long  opposition  of  Mr.  Grattuii.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  bias  which 
his  mind  must  naturally  have  received  from  these  rircunistances,  w« 
do  not  fiuA  that  he  has  at  all  deviated  from  the  path  of  modenbon 
and  candour.  He  has  maligned  no  character,  and  we  speak  from 
authority  better  than  our  onn,  when  we  add,  that  lie  has  ciisrepre- 
aented  uo  fact  of  any  importance.  He  speaks  indeed  with  becom- 
ing atfectioii  of  his  leaders  and  associatex,  but  he  bestows  upon  his 
adversaries  a  just  and  even  liberal  measure  of  praise. 

He  has  interspersed  this  work  with  characters  of  utmost  every 
person  that  has  attained  to  any  eminence  in  Ireland  in  the  course  of 
tlic  preaeiit  reign.  This  we  consider  the  most  interesting  and  beat 
written  part  of  the  book.  These  characters  are  executed  with  api' 
rit,  and,  we  believe,  with  fidelity,  aud  never  fail  of  conveying  a  stroug 
and  distinct  idea  to  the  mind.  They  are  cvidentiv  not  drawn  from 
fancy,  but  are  fidl  of  those  minute  and  peculiar  traits,  whicli  shew 
that  tliey  must  have  had  their  resemblances  in  actual  life.  If  Mr. 
Hardy  has  in  this  instance  exceeded  himself,  it  is,  we  are  iitclined 
to  suspect,  because  in  describing  Uie  great  actors  on  tli^  theatre  of 
Irixh  affairs,  he  has  judiciously  availed  himself  of  the  conversation 
of  their  most  eminent  contemporaries.  He  has  in  his  preface  ac< 
knowledgcd  some  obligations  of  this  sort  to  Mr.  Grattan,  and  we 
think  «e  can  here  and  tliere  distinguish  tlie  '  raciness  of  the  soil," 
as  tt  were — isometliiug  of  tliat  epigrammatic  turn  of  thought,  and 
that  peculiar,  but  powerful  expression  which  characterize  the 
speeches  of  this  distinguished  orator. 

We  roust  uot  complain,  if  rather  more  than  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  person  whose  life  it  %vas  his  immediate  object  to  write. 
Something  must  be  allowed  to  affection,  to  gratitude,  and  to  that 
love  of  his  subject,  winch  even  where  these  powerful  motives  do 
not  come  in  aid  of  it,  an  author  naturally  feels.  J^rd  Charlemoot 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposition,  highly  edu- 
t;ated,  and  of  a  sound,  and  even  elegant,  but  not  a  very  forcible 
uaderstanding. 
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iderstanding.     He  was  desigped  by  nature  to  appear  witL  advao- 
_  :  in  private  life,  as  a  worthy  man,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
I  miccessful  cultivator,  and  liberal  ptitran  of  polite  learning  and  the 
Tne  arts.     Hut  he  seems  ofigtiially  to  have  been  little  calculated  for 
affairs.     As  a  proof  of  it,  we  need  only  mention,  that 
>ugh  he  waa  for  many  years  the  declared  ostensible  head  of  a 
,  a  situation  which  one  would  have  thought,  rendered  the 
nictice  of  public  speaking  iudispensible,  he  could  never  prevail 
n  himself  to  address  a  single  syllabic  to  an  assembly,  in  which, 
lis  character,  his  influence,  and   the  prejMJssessions  of  hii 
:e,  the   most  moderate   etFort  of    tliat  kind  would   have 
n  received  with  favour  and  with   eH'ect.     No  temptation  was 
g  enough  to  induce  bini  to  break  the   silence  which  was  im- 
■  on  him  by  the  consciousness  of  inability,  or,  what  is  more 
ble,  by  invincible  constitutional  shyness ;  either  of  which  in 
es,  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  disqualify  htm  from 
i  attainment  of  any  political  distinctioD.     Accident,  however, 
e  him  a  statesman  ;  and  il  is  but  fair  to  own,  that  in  a  siludtion 
it  very  congenial  to  his  frame  of  mind,  he  conducted  himself,  not 
'y  with  consistency  and  integrity,  but  with  firmness  and  good 
itse,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  amoi^  those  who  have  advanced 
e  happiness  and  credit  of  their  country.     And  though  we  think 
'mpoa§ible  for  any  body  who  considers  the  history  of  that  period 
miy  and  fairly,  to  deny,  that  he  was  occasionally  drawn  by  parly 
nnections,  and  the  violence  of  the  times,  to  take  dangerous  steps, 
d  croncur  in  factious  views  ;  yet  his  opposition  during  the  greater 
t  of  bia  life,  and  when  lie  acted  most  from  the  guidafice  of  his 
m  Judgment,  appears  to  have  been  of  that  sort,  and  in  that  lem- 
,  which  was  most  adapted   to  do  good  in  a  dependent  country  ; 
1  general  and  systematic,  but  partial  and  remedial,  aiming  to 
M;k  and  guide  ihe  existing  administration,  not  to  subvert  it,  and 
every  case  singularly  free  from  all  mean  motives  of  personal  ag- 
idizement  or  emolument.     Nor  did  Lord  Charlemonl  ever  lend 
slightest  countenance,  even  at  moments  of  the  greatest  politi- 
i)  irritation,  to  the  wicked  and  desperate  designs  of  those   who 
r  pretence  of  the  grievances  they  were  suft'ering  from  the  go- 
ernnient  of  Ei^laud,  were  desirous  to  dissolve  the  connection  be- 
en the  two  countries,  and  by  that  means  to  reduce  Treland  to  a 
e  of  hopeless  and  perpetual  subjugation  to  the  iron  despotism 
{  France.     This  ought  not  to  be  praise:  but  unhappily  it  is  more 
n  can  be  said  with  truth  of  many  of  those  who  were  engaged  iu 
e  same  parly  with   Luiil  Charlemonl,  and  who  were  as  deeply 
terested  as  he  could  be,  in  maintaining  that  mutual  good  under* 
tditig,  to  which  aloue  both  islands  must  always  one  llteir  free- 
i  happiness. 

Having 
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Having  made  these  few  preliiuinary  reinark.%  \vc  shall  proceed 
to  give  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  and 
one  or  two  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  If 
.we  were  to  present  them  with  every  thing  in  it  that  is  striking,  we 
should  verv  far  indeed  exceed  our  limits.  We  merely  wish  to  do 
enough  to  stimulate  curiosity  as  to  a  book  which  very  wcU  deserves 
to  be  read  through,  whctlier  it  be  with  a  view  to  amusement  or 
instruction. 

Lord  Charlemont  was  bom  in  17C8.  •  After  an  education,  the 
advantages  of  which  do  not  appear  to  have  completely  correspond* 
ed  with  his  rank  and  fortune,  he  went  abroad  at  the  age  of  18. 
Few  men,  it  seems,  ever  travelled  to  better  purpose.  In  an  absence 
of  ten  years  from  home,  he  visited  ever}-  part  of  Europe  tlmt  was 
worth  attention,  and  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  almost 
every  individual  that  was  conspicuous  in  literature  or  politics ;  and 
thus  acquired  those  elegant  manners,  those  liberal  views,  and  that 
inexhaustible  fund  of  agix?cable  information,  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable through  life.  Among  his  illustrious  acquaintance  nvcre 
Hume  and  Montesquieu.  Hume  appears  to  have  been  desaronslo 
find  ia  him,  not  only  a  friend,  but  a  disciple  :  but  though  he  feh 
a  just  admin^tion  for  tlie  takiits  of  this  great  historian  and  political 
piiilosopher,  and  bore  willing  testimony  to  the  active  benevolence  of 
nis  heart,  yet  he  happily  remained  free  from  the  infection  of  his 
ostentatious  scepticism  and  comfortless  infidelity.  We  cotdd,  with 
pleasure,  insert  the  whole  of  two  papers  by  Lord  Charlemoatt 
which  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  us,  relatmg  entirely  to  Hume,  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  an  extract  or  two. 

*  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever  joined 
tnorf^  real  benevolence  to  its  mischievous  principles  than  my  friend 
Hume.  Mis  love  to  mankind  was  universal  and  vehement;  and  theie 
was  no  sen  ice  he  would  not  cheerfully  have  done  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, excepting  only  that  of  sufterin;;  them  to  save  their  souls  in  their 
own  way.  I  ie  was  tender-hearted,  friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  will  appear  from  a  fact,  which  1  have  from  good  authority. 
When  a  member  ot'  the  Uuiverbity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  great  want  of 
money,  having  little  or  no  paternal  fortune,  and  the  collegiate  stipend 
being  very  inconsiderable,  lie  had  procured,  through  the  interest  of 
some  friend,  an  office  in  the  Univci*sity,  which  was  worth  about  forty 
pounds  a-ycar.  On  the  day  when  he  had  received  this  good  news,  and 
just  when  he  had  got  into  his  possession  the  patent,  or  grant,  entitling 
him  to  his  office,  he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Dlacklock,  the  poet,  who 
is  much  better  known  by  his  poverty  and  blindness,  than  by  his  genius. 
This  poor  man  began  a  long  descant  on  his  misery,  bewailing  his  want 
of  sight,  his  large  family  of  children,  and  his  utter  inability  to  provide 
for  them,  or  even  to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  HuoMSy  un- 
able to  bear  his  complaints,  and  destitute  of  money  to  «Kist  luu^i,.  nm 

instantly 
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Httinlly  to  bis  desk,  Cook  out  ihe grant,  end  presented  it  to  hi«  misera' 
pie  friend,  who  received  it  witli  exultaiioii,  and  whose  name  was  soo%  i 
itftie,  hy  Hume's  interest,  inscric-d  inslt;ad  of  bis  own.  After  sucb  a  I4f  ■ 
tuEion  it  is  needless  that  I  should  say  any  more  of  his  genuine  philaik^l 
Ihropy.  and  generous  beneficence :  but  the  difBcully  will  now  occ(iiil 
how  u  man,  endowed  with  such  quelities,  could  possibly  consent  lu  b^  f 
come  an  agent  of  so  much  mischief,  as  undonbteilly  has  been  done  to'l 
mankind  by  hh  writings;  and  this  difficulty  can  only  be  solved  by  hav5  1 
ing  recourse  to  that  universal  passion,  which  has,  I  fear,  a  much  moi4  I 
general  inllu«nce  over  ail  uur  actions  than  we  arc  willing  to  confesSt.l 
Fride,  or  vanity,  joined  to  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  and  to  an  educVI  I 
tion  which,  though  learned,  rather  sipped  knowledge  than  drank  tl>  1 
was,  probably,  the  ultimate  cause  of  this  siuguUr  plixnomenon  :  and  | 
the  desire  of  being  placvd  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  whose  tenets  control 
veried  and  contradicted  all  received  opinions,  was  too  strong  to  be  rt» 
listed  bya  man,  whose  genius  enabled  him  to  find  plausible  argumentt^. 
suBicienI  to  persuade  both  himself  and  many  others,  that  bi<(  own  opi*  I 
iiian»  were  trno.  A  philosophical  knight-errant  was  the  dragon  he  had  jF 
^-owcd  to  vanquish,  and  he  was  careless,  or  thoughtles',  of  the  cons^'  \ 
quenees  which  might  ensue  from  the  achievement  of  the  adventure  nf  1 
which  ho  had  pledged  himself,  He  once  professed  himself  the  admir<#  I 
of  a  young,  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  at  Turin,  whoonl/*! 
laughed  at  his  passion.  One  day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  cimMtf 
n-place  strain,  that  he  was  abitne,  aneanti.     Oh!  pour  anianli,  rCM 

i  the  lady,  ee  n'ctt  c«  tfct  qWuiit  opiralivA  iri»  natureUe  dt  voIt% 

'mi-.'— p.  10. 


"here  is  anotlier  paper,  equally  interesting,  which  gives  an  "B^JA 
mt  of  a  visit  to  Monteajiiieii  at  Kis  country  seat  near  Boiirdeaus^ 
but  we  have  not  rouin  lo  insert  in  eniiri.',  and  it  would  suffer  from  ] 
abridgcnieut,  ■ 

In  llie  year  17.55,  Lord  Cbarlemoiit  returned  to  Ireland,  where^  J 
mofe,  wi^  should  suppose,  from  dutv  thnn  inclination,  he    deter- ^F 
mined  for  the  future  to  reside,     Tlie  return  of  so  considerable  andfj 
so  accomplished  a  gentleman,  appears  to  have  made  a  great  impre»>  j 
jion  in  a  cumitry  where  the  union  of  rank,  talents,  and  political  in-,  J 
legrity,  was  then  far  more  rare  than  it  has  been  in  our  days.     He  , 
was  caressed  byall  parties,  and  though  very  young,  employed,  with 
success,  in  conducting  a  negociation  between  the  Primate  Stone  • 
and  Mr.  Boyle,  by  which  Mr.  BoUe's  long  course  of  patriotic  op-  • 
position  was  crowned  witli  the  accustomed  rewards  of  pension  atid^  • 
peerage.     But  notvi ilh»landing  the  favourable  reception  he  e\pe-.  ll 
rienced,  iherc  were  many  circniiiilances  which  must  have  rendered  a  J^ 
residence  in  Ireland  far  from  inviting  lo  a  person  like  Lord  Charle-  ^ 
mont.    He  was  separated  from  all  his  friends,  and  became  a  member 
ofa  turhuleiit,  haif-civilizeil,  and  dependant  community.  Ireland  was 
HBr  b^ifttiing  to  rise  from  lliat  stale  of  depression  to  which  a  com- 
^M&L.  tl.  NO.  xt.  biaation 
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bination  of  imfortonate  circum«tance3  had  hitherto  condemned  it. 
It  vra^  ^o«em«d  succe^MTt^ly  b}  ditfenent  junto«  of  ferocious  nobles 
and  low  johbin?  p-»!iticiaas,  i«ho  had  no  common  feeling,  and  re- 
garded tbem^eUes  as  having  no  common  interest  with  a  people 
wKich  the¥  treated  \rith  cmelty.  aiul  contempt.,  and  by  which  they 
were  re^ard*.il  \%ith  det«:5tation  and  horror.  A  few  attempts  at 
tfmeli«>rjtion  i;ad  been  made,  but  chiedy  by  persons  whose  principles* 
and  sie^s  naturally  united  a!:aiii>t  them  the  uhole  property  of  Ire- 
land, and  tlie  u  l.ole  people  ainl  |>riipc  rt\  ol  England;  and  even  justice 
was  not  a  *<uliicient  ret:oninK:iidatiun  tu  a  cause  Mhich  had  found  its 
principal  ad%'rN:ate>  anions  the  knomi  enemies  tu  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  and  to  iht:  family  on  thtr  throne,  'llie  dependence  of  Ire- 
land was  a  fundnim-ntal  article  in  the  creed  of  every  £i^lish  minis- 
ter: ande\en  Mr.  Piliiani,  though  mild  in  his  government,  and  zea-. 
lously  attached  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  would  have  started 
back  with  horror  at  the  bare  mention  of  those  concessions  which, 
in  thirty  years  from  his  time,  statesmen  of  a  less  popular  cast  found 
them  wives  unable  to  refuse.  Nothing  could  be  more  dismal  or 
hopeless  than  the  state  of  botli  houses  of  parliament.  They  af- 
forded litde  or  no  scope  for  honest  ambitioo  or  liberal  accomplisli- 
ments.  That  of  which  Lord  Charlemont  ^"as  by  birth  a  membeTi 
'  met' — '  heard  prayers* — '  ordered  that  the  Judges  might  be  co* 
vered' — and  '  then  adjourned* — and  diis  for  whole  sessions  together 
was  all  this  noble  assembly  did,  and  pretty  nearly  all  that  it  could 
do.  The  House  of  Commons  was  more  active,  but  it,  too,  sym- 
pathized with  the  dt^radt^  state  of  the  country.  The  subjects  ia 
discussion  were  low,  and  its  eloquence  did  not  rise  above  the  sub- 
jects.    We  shall  give  Mr.  Hardy's  own  account  of  it : 

*  Refinement  of  language  was  not  to  be  found  m  parliament  at 
this  time,  nor  for  many  \ear$  preceding;  so  far  from  it,  that  anim- 
lettered  style,  almost  approaching  to  conrseness  and  vulgarity,  was 
the  only  one  permitted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  the 
old  members  insisted  that  business  could  not  be  carried  on  in  any 
other,  and  the  young  members,  till  Mr.  Hutchinson  appeared, 
would  not  venture  to  contradict  tlieni.'  It  required,  however,  no 
great  prophetic  powers  to  foresee  that  this  state  of  things  was  fast 
approaching  to  an  end.  Hie  country  had  already  becun,  in  spite  of 
a  tliousand  obstacles,  to  participate  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
tlie  empire.  It  was  increasin<T  fa>t  (th^High  not  so  rapidly  as  of 
late  years )  in  wealth,  |>opulation,  and  in  the  consciotisness  of  its 
own  importance.  A  stni^^le  about  a  triding  object  in  1753,  dis- 
played a  spirit  which,  when  roused,  might  occasion  important 
changes;  and  the  more  sagacious  politicians  on  this  side  the  chan- 
nel alieady  perceived  that  Ireland  was  in  fulure  to  become  an  im- 

fiOfftanr, 
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porlatit,  and  pertiaps  an  embarrassing  subject  of  aitenlion  to  the 
Kiiglisli  CHbinet. 

Soon  after  tiie  uine  when  Lord  Charlemoiil  entered  into  public 
life,  some  wry  conspicuous  persons  began  lo  appear  on  the  tiitutrc 
of  public  affairs  iu  that  countrj  :  of  these  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  us 
3  very  interesting  account.  In  treating  of  a  book  upon  Irish  poli- 
tics, we  might,  perhaps,  with  greater  propriety,  select  the  character 
of  a  purely  Irish  stutesman ;  but  we  suspect  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  will  be  more  gnilitied  by  a  few  particulars  in  addition  to 
diose  of  which  they  are  already  in  possession  from  other  sources, 
relative  to  an  English  gentleman  «  ho  at  this  period  enjoyed  a  high 
office,  and  a  still  higher  reputation  \\\  Ireland — we  mean  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Hamilton,  a  man  alike  reiuarbable  for  what  hh  did,  and  for 
uhat  he  did  nut  do. 

'  He  (Lord  Halifax)  was  aLtcndeil  lo  Ireland  by  a  gentleman  who  da- 
rived  no  celebrity  from  his  ancestors,  hou-ever  respectable,  but  was  (ho 
Inumlcr  of  his  own  fume  and  fortune.— Thi^i  was  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton, 
rminent  for  his  very  iinguUr  Ialenl«,  and  as  much  distinguished  by  his 
speech,  as  his  silence,  in  the  House  of  Cummuns.  Tbe  uncuniraon 
ipleaduur  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  succeeded  by  such  inflexible  ta- 
rimmiiy  in  St.  Stephen's  diapel,  became  the  subject, as  might  beeup- 
|Kucd,  of  much, and  idle  speculiitiim.  The  truth  is,  that  all  his  speeches, 
whether  delivered  in  London  or  Dublin,  were  not  only  prepared,  but 
ttudied,  with  a  minuteness  and  exactitude,  of  which  those  who  arti  only 
used  to  the  Carelessness  of  modem  debating  can  scarcely  form  any  idea. 
Lord  Charlemont,  who  had  been  lung  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  previous  to  his  coming  to  Ireland,  often  mentioned  that  he  was  tim 
oulv  speaker,  among  ihc  many  he  had  heard,  of  whom  he  could  say, 
with  certainty,  ihul  alt  his  speeches,  however  long,  were  written  and 
got  by  heart.  A  gentleman,  well  known  to  his  Lordship  and  Hamilton, 
assured  him,  that  he  had  heard  Hamilton  repeal,  uu  less  than  three 
limes,  an  onition,  which  he  alterwards  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  lasted  almost  three  hours.  As  a  dehaier,  therefore,  he  be- 
came as  useless  to  his  political  patrons  as  Addison  was  to  Lord  Sun- 
derland ;  and,  if  possible,  he  was  mure  scrupulous  in  composition  than 
even  that  eminent  man.  Addison  would  stop  ihe  press  to  correct  the 
most  trivial  error  in  a  large  publication;  and  Hamilton,  as  I  can  assert, 
on  indubitable  authority,  would  recall  the  footman,  if,  on  recollection, 
any  word,  in  his  opinion,  was  misplaced,  or  improper,  in  ihe  slightest 
note  to  a  famlliur  acquaintance.  Painful  pre-eminence  !  Yet  this 
weigher  of  words,  and  balancer  of  sentences,  was  most  easy  and  agree- 
able in  conversation.  He  passed  his  lime,  except  with  unnecessary 
luiMety  as  to  his  literary  fame,  unembarrassed  and  AeerTuI,  among  a 
few  select  friends  of  either  sex;  (to  ihe  fair  se.t  he  rendered  himself 

liarly  acceptable  0  intriguing  statesmen,  and  grave  philosophers. 

Mm  highly  valued' him,  and  whs  never  slow  or  reluctant  in  ac- 

iwlcdging  the   superiority  of  his  lulcnts,  or  the  gencro^iiiy  of  his 

1  i  disposition 
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disposition   towards  those   whom  he   valued  and  admired/ — pp.  60| 
61. 

Tlie  appellation  of  Single-Speech  Hamilton  bestowed  upon  this 
gentleman,  is  not  to  be  understood  literally ;  but  only  as  referring  to 
the  transcendant  superiority  (real  or  supposed)  of  his  first  speech  in 
the  English  parliament  over  any  of  his  subsequent  performance. 
But  in  that  parliament  he  spoke  more  than  once,  and  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  though  not  a  regular  debater,  he  delivered 
several  s|>ecimens  of  that  prepared,  elaborate,  and  finished  elo* 
quenre  \\  hich  was  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  ancients,  but  which 
has  been  almost  extinguished  by  the  suddenness  and  multiplicityof 
business  in  modern  deliberative  assemblies. 

Before  we  quit  this  period  we  shall  extract  one  more  portrait, 
that  of  the  Karl  of  Carhumpton,  not  because  it  is  the  best,  but  be- 
cane  it  occupies  less  space  than  some  which  are'  equally  interesting 
and  well  executed. 

'  Simon  Luttrcll,  Earl  of  Carharapton,  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  progenitors,  who,  for  several  centuries,  were  seated  at  Luttrells- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where,  as  well  as  in  other  counties  of 
Ireland,  they  had  very  large  possf^ions.     The  immediate  ancestors  of 
Lord  Carhainpton,   or  some  of  them  at  least,  followed  the  fortunes  of 
James  the  Second.   His  uncle  held  a  high  rank  in  that  prince's  army,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  a  privy  councillor  of  Ireland  on  thesame  day  with 
the  celebnited  Anthony,  Count  Hamilton.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Landeh.    Lord  Carlmnipton  was  bred  up  in  |)olitical  principles  directly 
opposite   to  those  of  his  ancestors,  and   received  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  Eton,  where  he  formed  early  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Camden,  whose  age  corresponded  exactly  with  his  own.     He  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  for  many  years, 
though  by  no  means  young  when  he  took  his  seiit  in  that  assembly. 
Whilst  he  was  there,  he  spoke  with  his  accustomed  wit  and  humour, 
great  perspicuity,  adroitness,  knowledge  of  mankind,  quickness  in  per- 
ceiving, and  rallying  the  foibles  of  his  adversaries,  stimulating,  if  it 
suited  his  purpose,  a  warm  temper  to  warmth  still  greater,  with  a  gene- 
ral vigilance,  and  command  of  his  own.     To  oratory  he  laid  no  claim. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  as,  for  the  best 
part  of  his  life,  he  hud  sat  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  where, 
though  he  did  not  press  forward  as  a  constant  debater,  he  was  a  most 
keen  and  accurate  observer  of  all  that  passed.     As  a  companion  a 
more  agreeable  man  could  scarcely  be  found.     He  was  the  delight  of 
those  whose  society  he  frequented,  whilst  he  resided  in  Dublin,  as  he 
did  almost  constantly  towards  the  close  of  his  life.     His  conversation 
(for  I  had  long  the  honour  and  happiness  of  partaking  of  it)  was  charm- 
ing; full  of  sound  sense,  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  histories  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  his  own  age,  and  that  which  preceded  it ; 
without  the  least  garrulity  pursuing  various  narratives,  and  enlivening 
all  with  the  roost  graceful  original  humour.     In  many  respects  it  re- 
sembled that  species  of  conversation  which  the  French,  at  a  period* 
when  society  was  best  underBtood,  distinguished  abore  all  other  collo- 
quial 
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ji»l  excellence  of  that  day,  by  tlie  apprn]iFiale  phrnse  of  I'csprit  de 
lorlemart.  Gay,  simple,  very  peculiar,  yet  ptrleclly  natural,  ea^y  uiid 
panioiiable ;  unambitious  of  all  ornament,  but  einiiellished  by  that 
u<lied  and  becoming  air  which  ft  Just  (aste,  improved  by  long  lami- 
ily  with  persons  ol'  the  best  manners,  can  alone  hcBlow.  Lord  Cur- 
impton  was  an  excellent  scbolur;  but  us  the  subjects  which  eiii^agcd 
i  attention,  in  general,  were  either  political,  or  such  as  an  agitrable 
an  of  the  world  would  must  dwell  on,  in  mixed  cumpanies,  hi-i  Ijtera- 
^  acquirements  were  only,  or  more  peculiarly,  known  to  those  who 
VfeA  ia  greater  intimacy  with  him.' — pp.  135,  13(>. 

I    Oa  the  whole,  the  first   twenty -five  years  (fioin  1755  to  I7B0) 
lut  be  cofUfidered  as  funniiig  the  least  interesting  jiail  of  the  pe- 
llod  to  which  thi^iwork  relates.     The  principal  event  which  it  pro* 
rioccd,  and  tliat  which  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  fate  of  Ire- 
bud,  was  the  Octennial  Bill,  vhich  passed  in   17()S  during  ihe 
idministration  of  Lord  Townshend.     1111  then  tlie  Irish  Parlia- 
ent,  unless  specially  dissolved,  expired  only  on  the  death  of  llie 
tng.     11)6  litnitatioii  of  it  to  eight  yenrs  was  of  course  one  of  the 
CUE  important  steps  that  public  liberty  could  make.     Indeed  one 
at  first  surprized  how  a  niinislry  disposed  upon  principle  to  re- 
in Ireland  iit  a  state  of  utter  dependence,  and  enjoying  an  uncon- 
>ulable  power  over  the   legislature  of  that  country,  sliould  haie 
ffered  a  measure  to  pass,  which  in  its  ultimate  effects  must  ob> 
ly  be  90  fatal  tu  their  own  system  of  government.     Acci^lent, 
iwever,  seems  tu  have  favoured  the  Irish  in  this  itistaticc,  and  they 
to  peevishness,  mismanagement  and  intrigue,  a  boon  which 
ry  would  have  in  vain  solicited  from  the  kindness  or  the  policy  of 
ir  masters.     The  truth  is  that  the  English  government,  and  the 
>vaiiing  Motion  in  die  Irish  parliament  were  equally  averse  from 
i,  but  as  each  party  was  desirous  of  throwing  the  odium  of  reject- 
ii^  it  upon  the  other,  the  bill  passed. 

During  this  tranquil  and  uninteresting  perioti  (we  mean  with  re- 

■pect  to  Irish  affuu^)  LiOrd  CharlemonI  made  frequent   visits  lo 

£llgland,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 

""  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries.   Dr.  JohnKOit,  Sir  Joshua 

>-nold»,    Mr.  Biirke,    Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Topham  Beaticlerk, 

IgenUeman  who,  though  neither  a  statesman  nor  an  author,  seems 

have  attracted  no  small  share  of  adnitiulion,  by  the  graces  of  his 

inner,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation.     Mr.  Hardy  has 

lerved  three  or  four  of  his  letters  to   Lord  CharlemoiU,  which 

give  (as  we  should  think)  no  bud  idea  uf  that  unforced  wit,  that 

graceful   playfulness,  and  that  perfect  tone  of  polished  life,  which 

rendered  his  conversation  so  delightful  lo  his  acquntnlnnce  of  every 

class,  and  fascinated  even  the  stem  author  of  lltc  KambW. 

1  3  *  Mv 
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*  My  Dfar  Lord,  Adelphi,  Nov.  20,  1773. 

'  I  rELAYiiD  writ  ins;  to  you,  as  I  had  flattered  royself  that  I  should 
havo  been  able  to  have  paiilyou  a  visit  at  Dublin  before  this  time,  but 
I  have  been  prevented,  not  by  my  own  negligence  and  indolence,  but 
by  various  matters. — I  urn  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady  C. 
is  as  you  wish,  that  there  may  be  a  son  of  yours',  educated  by  you,  as 
a  specimen  of  what  mankind  ousht  to  be. — Goldsmith,  the  other  day, 
]>ut  a  paragraph  into  the  newspapers,  in  prai«  of  Lord  Mayor  Towns- 
hend.  The  same  night  we  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelbume,  at 
])rury-lane  :  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  paragraph  to  hira: 
he  siuil  to  Goldsmith,  that  he  hoped  that  he  had  mentioned  nothing 
about  Malagrida  in  it.  '*  Do  you  know,"  answered  Goldsmith,  **  that 
I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why  they  call  you  Malagrida, /ur  Ma- 
lagrida was  a  very  gocnl  sort  of  man*."  You  see  plainly  what  he  meant 
to  say,  but  that  liappy  turn  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Mr. 
Walpole  says,  that  this  story  is  a  picture  uf  Goldsmith's  whole  life.— 
Johnson  has  been  contined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  ;  we  hear 
that  he  was  obliged   to  swim  over  to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a 

cow's  tail.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I^dy  Di has  .promised  to  make  a 

drawing  of  it.  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  df*cay  ;  unleia  you  come 
and  relieve  it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  imagine  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  Almack's? 
You  sec  wKat  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt.  That  den  it 
not  yet  opened,  consequently  I  have  not  been  there ;  so  for  the  present 
1  am  clear  upon  that  M:<»re.  I  suppose  your  confounded  Irish  politics 
take  up  your  whole  attention  at  present.  If  they  could  but  have  ob- 
tained the  absentee  tax,  the  Irish  parliament  would  have  been  perfect. 
They  would  have  voted  themselves  out  uf  parliament,  and  lessened  their 
estates  one  half  of  the  value.     This  is  patriotism  with  a  vengeance.    I 

have  heard  nothing  of  your  peacock's  eggs.   The  Duke  of  N d  tells 

me,  that  if  they  are  put  into  tallow  or  butter,  they  will  never  hatch.  I 
mention  this  to  you,  as  worthy  of  your  notice.  Mr.  Walpole  promised 
me  to  send  you  a  drawinj:  of  his  frames,  but  he  has  been  so  much  en- 
gaged with  Lord  Oifords  affairs,  that  he  has  probably  forgot  it.  There 
is  nothing  new  at  present  in  the  literary  world.  Mr.  Jones,  of  our  club, 
is  going  to  publish  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  Eastern  poetry,  with  ex- 
tracts translated  verbatim  in  verse.  I  will  order  Klmsly  to  send  it  to 
you,  when  it  comes  out ;  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  very  pretty  book.  Gold- 
smith has  written  a  prologue  for  Mrs.  Yates,  which  she  spoke  this  even- 
ing before  the  openi.  It  is  very  good.  You  will  see  it  soon  in  all  the 
newspapers,  otherwise  I  would  send  it  to  you.  I  hope  to  hear  in  your 
next  letter,  that  you  have  fixed  your  time  for  returning  to  Cngfund, 
AVe  cannot  do  without  you.  If  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all 
the  club  over  to  Ireland,  t«»  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you  here 
in  your  own  defence.     Johnson  shall  spoil  your  b(>6ks,  Goldsmith  pull 


*  It  is  almost  iuperfluou:>  to  remark,  tliat  thia  is  the  anecdote  so  often  mentioned  of 
GuMsmitb. 
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Kyour  flnwcn,  aiid  Itoswell  talk  lo  you  :  stsy  (hen  if  you  f»\\.  Arlieu, 
Bpy  dtrar  Lord,  f'ray  innku  tny  be!.[  cuiiipliment  lo  l^ily  Cliuikiiiool. 
K  *  Believe  me  lo  be,  very  Miicerdy, 

^L  '  aud  uUectionately  yours, 

W  '  T.  BEAllCLF.RK.'-p.  17C. 

E  Some  apecimeiiB  of  Mr.  Burke's  correspondence  ore  also  j>re- 
niervcil.  Nolliirig  seems  to  have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  iliia 
H^traoT dinars'  niaji,  not  even  a  familiar  note  upon  a  trifling  occa- 
Epon,  wilbout  being  impressed  uilh  tlie  peculiar  characters  of  his 
■jiaiad.  AW  his  pnvate  letters  that  liave  appeared  in  different  works 
Kmce  his  death,  most  of  them  written  hastily  and  without  any  poM- 
Bkble  view  to  publication,  confirm  this  remark.  He  seems  ncverto 
Blkve  written  a  page  without  some  striking  excellence  both  of  thought 
Bfead  expression,  Wisdom  and  eloquence,  which  other  men  reach 
^gcr.asionally,  and  by  an  elTort,  to  him  were  constant  and  familiar; 
Bbe  ordinary  march  of  his  ideas — the  natural  language  in  which  he 
^polhed  them.  Splendid  as  his  talcnU  were,  Still  Uiis  must  have 
^■riginally  been  owing  lo  comprehensive  study,  and  intense  applica- 
Hmhi  ;  but  it  is  a  noble  and  encouraging  example  of  the  state  of  ha- 
BlHual  elevation,  to  which  great  genius  may  be  brought  by  constant 
^niilivation  and  exercise. 

B(  But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  a  great  change  was  to 
Hie  produced  in  the  relative  situ^ilion  of  the  ivt'o  countries.  In  spild 
H||f  the  penal,  in  spite  of  the  commercial  code,  in  spile  of  every  di»- 
Hdvantage,  Ireland  was  increasing  rapidly  both  in  physical  and  in 
^Aoral  power.  She  had  grown  richer,  not  only  in  population  and 
capital,  but  in  the  active  enterprizing  talents  of  men  who  re- 
garded the  degradation  of  their  country  as  their  own,  and  who 
looked  witli  detestation  upon  an  order  of  things  ^vhic))  afforded  so 
little  scope  even  fur  an  honourable  and  legitimate  ambition.  The 
full  of  England  had  been  quite  as  great  as  the  rise  of  Ireland,  In 
many  respects  she  was  at  a  far  lower  ebb  than  she  had  ever  been 
since  the  Revolution.  The  seventy  years  which  preceded  the  con- 
test with  America  had  been  veal's  of  secure  and  dignified  peace,  or 
of  glorious  and  successful  war.  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  now 
changed.  Her  arms  were  unfortunate  against  her  revollid  colo- 
nies ;  she  was  pressed  by  acombinationofthe  most  powerful  nations 
in  Euro|>e;her  commanders  appeared  to  have  lost  iheir  accustomed 
skill ;  tlie  ininislerti  were  totally  wanting  in  energy,  and  declining 
daily  in  public  confidence;  and  a  factious  powerful  opposition 
pleaded  the  cause  of  rebellion  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  neglected  by  a  rising  but 
depettdant  and  irritated  community.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of 
Liew  few,  Ireland  asked  and  obtained  a  great  deal.  But  when 
I  4  we 
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we  consider  liow  she  had  been  treated,  and  how  little  Ei^land  y\2s 
in  a  condition  to  refuse  her  demands,  we  must  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  her  for  limiting  them  to  what  M'as  so  reason- 
able in  itself,  and  so  consistent  with  the  general  welfare  of  die 
empire. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  approaching  independence  was  the 
formation  of  the  volunteer  army,  an  institution  of  which  Mr.  Hardy 
appears  particularly  fond,  and  of  which  the  hero  of  these  aiemoirs 
was  tlie  head,  but  of  which  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe 
that  it  M'as  altogether  irregular,  not  to  say  unlawful  in  its  origin, 
very  alarmuig  in  its  as|>ect,  and  justifiable  only  from  the  good-sense 
and  moderation  of  those  who  conducted  it,  and  from  the  salutary 
objects  to  which,  in  their  hands,  it  seems  to  have  tended.     The 
origin  of  the  volunteer  army  was  shortly  this.     In  the  year  1 778  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfast,  conceiving  themselves  in  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate attack  from  the  French,  applied  to  government  for  troops  to 
defend  them.     The  answer  from  government  was,  that  it  had  none 
to  spare.    U|>on  this,  and  \uthout  trying  the  effect  of  remonstrance 
or  parliamentarv-  inquiry,  they  determined  tliat  as  the  government 
was  unable  to  protect  them,  in  the  manner  which  they  thought 
alone  sufficient  and  satisfactory ;  they  had  a  right  to  defend  them- 
selves.   An  association  was  formed,  the  example  spread  rapidly  over 
the  whole  country,  and  in  a  short  time  40,000  men  appeared  armed 
and  trained  almost  in  spite  of  the  administration,  which  had  neither 
the  power  to  prevent  this  transaction,  nor  the  dexterity  to  take  a 
lead  in  it.     Mr.  Hardy  dwells  with  great  complacency  upon  the 
marches  and  countermarches,  and  reviews  of  General  the  Earl  of 
Charlcmont,  and  his  aide  du  camp  Mr.  Grattan.     For  us,  however, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  institution  lasted  several  years, 
always  full  of  danger,  but  luckily  never  mischievous,  and  in  some 
of  its  indirect  and  unavowed  consequences,  highly  salutary.     We  do 
not  believe  with  Mr.  Hardy,  that  the  volunteers  struck  any  terror 
into  the  French,  but  we  make  no  doubt  that  tliey  struck  very  con- 
siderable terror  into  their  own  government,  and  contributed,  in  that 
way,   very  essentially  to  those  important  concessions  to  Ireland 
which  distinguish  this  part  of  its  history.     In  the  very  next  session 
Lord  North  granted  tliem  the  '  Free  Trade.'  Soon  after,  the  *  Penal 
Code'  received  its  first  great  shock  by  Mr.  Gardiner's  bill,  and  in 
17S1  a  '  Habeas  Corpus'  act  was  brou«:htin  and  passed  upon  the 
model  of  that  so  long  enjoyed  by  England. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  preparatory  to  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  17B2,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox.  Poyn- 
ing's  Law  and  Statute  (6th)  of  George  1st,  were  swept  away  at  one 
)l>(pw.    The  Irish  parliament  declared  itself  indepeiklent,  and  its 

indepeud- 
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independeDce  was  Tully  Rcknowledged  by  tbnt  of  Grent  Britaii 
Among  those  who  asaiiitetl  in  accompliijbing  this  measure,  the  mot 
important  step  that  everwaa  made  by  any  country  towards  freedom 
without  violence  or  bloodshed,  no  person  was  so  much  distinguished 
as  Mr.  Grattan.  'HiU  gentlenian's  liLstory  is  very  much  connected 
with  the  subject  of  djese  memoirs.  He  was  firsi  relumed  to  pa^ 
liament  ill  tlie  year  1773  fur  the  borough  of  which  Lord  Chariemonl 
was  proprietor,  and  thus  owed  to  him  the  opportunity  of  displaying' 
those  great  talents  which  not  only  raised  him  far  above  all  his  c 
temporaries  in  Ireland,  but  give  him  a  fuir  claim  to  be  mentiui 
among  the  most  eminent  men  that  ever  appeared  in  a  popular 
gembly.  It  is  hut  justice  to  Lord  Charlemont  to  remark,  that  h 
noUons  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  patronage  were  in  t~ 
highest  degree  liberal  and  honourable.  He  regarded  it,  to  use  ' 
own  language,  as  a  tiuat  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good  ;  t 
in  distrihutjng  his  share  of  it,  he  looked  entirely  to  the  union  of  U 
best  talents,  with  what  he  thought  the  soundest  political  opinioi 
If  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  shews  his  liberality,  tlie  choice 
Mr.  Grultan  proves  equally  that  he  did  not  want  discernment  i 
the  application  of  it.  Their  friendship,  so  auspic)ou!>ly  begii 
terminated  only  by  the  death  of  Lord  Charlemont,  though  i 
be  confessed  that  the  violence  of  party,  at  the  period  of  the  Freud 
■javohition,  impelled  Mr.  Graltan  to  maintain  many  doctrines,  m 
■dopt  many  steps,  neither  consistent  with  the  interests  of  a  n 
man  and  a  great  proprietor,  nor  very  congeuial  with  the  mill 
irit  and  constitutional  opinions  of  his  friend. 
lAbout  this  time,  the  subject  of  parliauientary  reform,  which  h 
1  90  powerfully  recommended  to  the  English  public  by  tiM 
g  voice  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  which  was  now  again  borne  U 
•■^e  rinng  genius  of  Mr.  Pill,  began  also  to  excite  great  altent 
Ireland.     The  volunteers,  who  though  associated  under  the  p 

e  uf  defending  their  country  from  a  foreign  enemy,  hardly 
em)>ted  to  disguise  their  design  of  interfering  in  civil  afl^irs, 
'lort  Ume  before  the  passing  of  the  declaratory  bill,  adopted  4 
1  which   gave   to  their   interference  a  much  more   fomiidal" 
Bct  than  it  had  before  assumed.     'Iliey  elected  delegates  fro 
the  different  corps,  who  met  together  in  Dublin  under  the  nam 
the    '  Convention,"  an  institution  directly  calculated  to  it 
I   government,    to  produce  a  civil   war,  and  pertiaps   a  r 
ion.       When    die  independence  of  Ireland   was  secured, 
tked  round  for  some  other  object,  and  reform  was  thut  w 
Mt  naturally  presented  itself.   Urged  on  first  by  Frederick, 
Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry.  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Flood,  whi 
nter  violence  and  greater  talents  soon  superseded  the  noble  a 
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right  reverend  reformer  in  the  management  of  the  cause,  they  pro* 
ceedcd  to  take  steps  exactly  like  those  which  generally  precede  a 
rebellion.  Mr.  Flood  was  instructed  to  move  for  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  whilst  the  Convention  sat  waiting  for  the  result  of 
his  motion.  Hie  House  of  Commons,  however,  liad  the  sense 
and  spirit  to  despise  tliis  menace.  Mr.  Flood's  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  People  of  property  took  the  alarm.  The  inso- 
lence of  the  Convention,  and  the  palpable  mischief  of  its  designs 
had  diminished  its  popularity ;  and  after  a  few  violent  debates,  and 
a  few  impotent  resolutioa<«,  it  was  induced,  by  the  authority  and 
management  of  Lord  Chnrlemont,  who  sat  as  president,  and  the 
rest  of  its  more  respectable  members,  to  disperse.  It  never  met 
again ;  and  the  volunteer  associations  from  which  it  sprung,  (like 
every  thing  depending  upon  mere  popular  enthusiasm,)  languished 
more  and  more  in  every  snrccedin;;  y^ar,  and  at  last  expired,  wbeo, 
nobody  knew,  and  how,  nobody  cared,  llius  Ireland,  by  singular 
good  fortune,  reaped  nil  the  advantages  that  could  be  derived  from 
an  irregular  and  dangerous  institution,  without  being  exposed  to 
any  of  those  evils,  which,  if  it  had  buen  carried  a  very  little  farther, 
or  lasted  a  very  little  longer,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce.  As  to  the  share  which  Lord  Charlemont  had  in  it,  we  must 
remark  generally,  that  to  continue  at  the  head  of  a  society,  the  ob- 
jects of  which  you  disapprove,  and  the  legality  of  which  you  doubt, 
is  always  a  matter  of  very  questionable  policy,  and  still  more  ques- 
tionable morality.  However,  this  particular  instance,  we  are  ready 
to  admit,  is  among  the  most  excusable,  if  indeed  it  do€»  not  form 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Tlie  event  may  free  Lord  Charlemont 
from  the  charge  of  impnidence ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  life 
amply  proves  the  purity  of  his  intentions :  but  the  instance  is,  after 
all,  one  among  those,  not  unfrequent  in  history,  which  although  spe- 
cially justified  by  their  success,  are  perilous  in  their  general  exam- 
ple ;  and  which  no  man  should  be  tempted  to  imitate  by  the  hope 
of  similar  justification,  without  being  aw  are,  at  the  same  time,  tluit 
the  goodness  of  his  intention  will  furnish  no  defence  against  the  evils 
which  will  result  from  failure. 

Lord  Charlemont  was  a  reformer.  Indeed  it  was  natural  he 
should  be  one.  Refonn  was  much  the  fashion  among  the  patriots 
of  his  day.  Besides,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  infinitely 
farther  removed  than  even  that  of  England  from  the  '  beau  id^' 
t>f  representation  which  die  reformers  wish  to  realize  — Borough 
influence  was  much  more  extended,  much  more  decisive,  and  much 
mpre  notoriously  liable  to  abuse.  To  what  extent  Lord  Charlemont 
carried  his  ideas  of  change  we  are  not  told;  but  we  diink  his  own  ex- 
perience must  have  led  him  to  doubt  whetherpopular  favour  ou^t 

to 
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HD  be  the  only  avenue  to  a  »eul  in  the  le;zislature.  He  had  seen,  and 
ifbat  too  at  the  very  inorieiit  when  this  measure  of  reform  was 
E^st  in  vogue — the  great  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  1782  (as  Mr. 
^Burke  calls  it)  utterly  disregarded  by  the  very  people  on  which  they 
Hid  conferred  such  important  and  lasting  benefit,  ami  reduced  to 
bwe  to  the  '  borough-mo ngering  system'  the  opportunity  of  conti- 
BMing  to  contribute  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  an  ungrateful 
kountry.  'lliefaleof  Mr,  Grattan  and  Mr.  Flood  on  this  occusion, 
bffords  so  inslruclive  a  lesson,  thai  we  shall  give  Mr.  Hardy's  ac-  ^ 
Mount  of  it,  accompanied  by  his  own  observations  which  are  encel- 
BbiiI,  in  cpite  of  some  quaintiiess  and  obscurity  of  style  in  which 
■bey  are  conveyed. 

^  '  In  August,  I7S3,  tliat  is,  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
BoDvention  in  Dublin,  the  parliament  was  dissolve*!,  and  a  new  one 
HjBtBmoned  to  meet.     Here  then  were  the  people  exiled  fnrth  to  act 
Blieir  port  in  the  choice  of  new  representatives.     If  it  be  sullenly  said, 
Hhat  the  system  of  representation  circumscribed  the  popular  choice  in 
K|0  narrow  limits,  I  accede  io  the  proposition  ;  but  I  beg  to  add,  that 
H|  was  not  so  bound  in  as  to  prevent  its  coming  forth  at  all :  and  it  did 
Bfef  come  forth.     Numerous  as  the  boroughs  were,  still  ihey  did  not 
Hmrspread  the  entire  field  of  elections  ;  the  counties  and  several  free 
^Eiwns  rrnriBined  ;  yet  most  certain  is  it,  that  not  one  county,  not  one 
■ke  town,  or   corporation,  ilirooghout  the  kingdom,  expressed   their 
■Iwn  or  the  people's  gnitiliide,  by  electing  any  one  of  the  eminent  men 
Mlio  had  so  recently,  and  su  gloriously,  led  them  on  to  the  best  victory, 
■Bic  triumph  of  rattonal  freedom.     Nay,  some  country  gentlemen,  who 
Hkad  in  the  Inte  contest  acted  a.  part  the  most  independent,  were  thrown 
^pit.     Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  some  portions  of  the  country  had 
^Byidcd  ihemselvi^  into  two  parties.     One  was  for  simple  repeal,  as  al' 
^Bidy  stated;  the  other  for  renunciation  by  nctof  parliament;   and  ac- 
^brdmg  to  the  usual  acerbity  which  distinguishes  very  unimporiant 
^Kids  of  mankind,  they  began  lo  hate  each  other  with  almost  as  perfect 
^Brdintity  as  they  hated  the  usurpations  of  the  British  parliament.     It 
B^^t,  therefore,  be  expected  by  those  who  know  what  mankind  really 
Bl,thvl  party  division  would  effectuate  that  which  public  spirit  had  neg- 
lected to  do ;  and  as  Mr.  Flood  was  the  renowned  leader  of  one  party, 
some  place  might  be    foumi  where  that   parly  predominated,  which 
would  return  him  to  parliament  with  an  air  of  superior  gratitude  and 
esplendent  patriuli»m  ;  in  other  words,  with  great  apparent  magnani- 
'  y  and  much  interior  spite.     No ; — party  was  loqiiaci"u*  and  veno- 
us, and  displayed  itself  in  every  shape,  and  every  place,  except 
%cn:  it  should  have  most  displayed  itself  at  the  moment,  that  is,  on 
e  public  hustings." — p.  276. 

om  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  to  the  year 
,  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  Ireland,  The  comitry  was 
uqnil  and  prosperous,  and  its  history  of  course  uninteresting. 
R'ilh  reipect  to    Lord  Charleniont,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
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that  in  1786,  he  was  made  president  of  the  Irish  Academy.  To 
thiit  iDstitution  he  contributed  not  only  his  name  and  patronage, 
but  some  very  respectable  papers  upon  Italian  literature^  with 
which  his  early  travels  and  subsequent  studies  had  gi^'en  liim  an 
extensive  acquaintance.  In  every  res|)ect  he  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  well  qualified  for  the  situation  which  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  fill,  from  his  high  rank,  from  his  dignified  but  popular 
manners,  from  his  love  and  cultivation  of  learning,  and  from  his 
elegant  and  liberal  hospitality,  which  made  -his  house  the  natural 
point  of  union  for  all  persons,  \ihether  native  or  foreign,  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  knowledge  and  talents. 

On  the  regency  que>tion  in  1789,  Lord  Charlemont  sided  widi 
the  opposition,  which,  though  a  minority  in  the  Ei^lish,  was  a  majo- 
rity in  the  Irish  parliament.  Mr.  Hardy  complains  heavily  that 
this  circumstance  was  afterwards  made  use  of  as  the  ground  of  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Union.  To  us,  we  own,  this  argument 
appears  not  only  obvious  but  just  and  convincing.  The  setUement 
of  1 782,  in  establishing  the  independence  of  Ireland,  had  done 
that  which  with  respect  to  Ireland  itself  must  be  considered  as 
eminently  beneficial :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  left  the  two 
countries  in  a  n^Iative  situation,  in  which  it  was  impossible  they 
should  long  continue  consistently  with  the  honour  or  advantage  of 
either.  The  one  parliament  would  be  sure  to  quarrel  with  the  other 
about  subordinate  i>oint$,  as  actually  happened  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  l^islative  independence  of  Ireland  in  respect  to  the 
commercial  propositions  ;  and  they  might  probably  differ  (as  in  the 
instance  of  the  regency)  upon  general  and  fundamental  questions. 
In  the  latter  case  the  whole  machine  must  stand  still,  and  unless 
some  means  could  be  speedily  found  of  settling  the  difference,  must 
inevitably  fall  in  pieces.  ^Fhe  providential  recovery  of  his  Majesty 
relieved  Mr.  Pitt  from  this,  as  from  all  his  other  difficulties ;  but 
the  warning  was  not  lost  upon  him,  and  he  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  preventing  for  ever  the  recurrence  of  any  similar  embar- 
rassment. % 

The  next  year  was  made  memorable  l)y  the  beginning  of  that, 
awful  event,  the  French  revolution.  Lord  Charlemont  in  common 
with  many  good  and  many  wise  men,  regarded  it  at  first  with 
strong  partiality  and  \«ith  sanguine  hope.  But  he  never  appears 
to  have  been  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates, to  countenance  the  destructive  principles  which  it  soon  be* 
gan  to  developc,  or  to  palliate  the  horrible  excesses  by  which  it 
was  constantly  disgraced. 

In  1792,  the  situation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  forseve* 
ral  years  before  had  not  been  much  discussed,  was  again  brought 
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under  the  consideration  of  parliament.  As  we  are  not  writing  s 
faislury  of  Ireland,  or  even  an  abridgement  of  It,  but  merely  giving 
a  bant)'  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  individual,  we  shall  of 
courKC  go  into  uo  details  as  to  this  great,  difficult,  and  embarTUSsing; 
question.  But  without  exceeding  our  limits,  or  entering  into  the 
controversy — in  which,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  we  have  hi- 
therto studiously  abstained  from  engaging  as  partisans,  we  may,  iti 
strict  conformity  with  those  endeavours  which  we  have  uniformly 
niadu  (when  the  occasimi  has  fallen  in  oilr  way)  to  inculcate  for- 
bearance and  moderation  iu  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  derive 
from  the  history  of  this  question,  as  connci^ted  with  that  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  life  vte  are  now  contemplating,  and  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted  in  politics,  some  considerations  which  ought  to  tem- 
per the  extreme  violence  so  often  displayed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  Tliose  who  profess  eternal  hostility  to  every 
fardter  concession;  and  who  place  this  insurmountable  barrier 
precisely  at  the  point  at  which  the  coui'se  of  such  concessions 
(whether  accidentally  or  designedly)  stopped,  may,  pcvliaps, 
leani  a  lesson  of  caution  from  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, and  be  contented  to  oppose  (he  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
wiAmit  regarding  Lhune  who  refuse  to  convert  a  question  of  state 
policy  into  an  immutable  principle  as  unfriendly  either  to  the 
political  or  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  their  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  tliose  zealots  uf  the  Cathnliccause,  who  check  the  dis- 
position to  indulgence  by  founding  iheir  claim  on  right ;  aud  who 
accuse  every  man  that  still  continues  to  resist  their  demands,  of  folly, 
ignorance,  intolerance,  bigotvy,  and  cruelty,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  the  opinion  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  tlie  best 
and  wisest  men  that  Ireland  has  produced;  nay,  what  to  a  very  late 
period,  was  the  opiniuu  and  conduct  of  some  of  those  w  honow  appear 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  their  advocates.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessilry  to  remarL,  that  iu  the  famous  settlement  of  ll^'^t  the  work 
of  the  M'^higs,  the  new  birth  of  Irish  independence,  there  was  no 
more  leference  to  the  Cadiolics  than  if  no  such  class  of  men  had 
existed.  In  l7Q'i,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  not  only  refused 
to  grant  to  the  CaOiolics  the  teho/e  of  tlieir  claim,  not  only  refused 
to  grant  them  any  part  of  their  claim — hut  absolutely  threw  their 
petition  off  the  table  by  the  prodigious  majority  of  208  to  23.  With 
this  majority,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby 
voted  and  spoke.  Lord  Clmrlemont,  whose  mind  was  neither  illi- 
beral nor  iiiicEilightened,  and  who  certain^  cannot  be  accused  of 
enlertainitig  any  feeling  unfavorable  to  liberty,  was  uniformly  bos- 
tile  not  only  to  (what  is  called)  emancipation,  but  to  the  grant  of 
^^te  elective  franchise.  And  this  opinion,  we  verily  believe,  waa. 
^■fentmon  to  almost  every  person  in  Ireland,  that  was  distinguished 
m^  for 
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for  birth,  station,  or  talents,  up  to  the  year  1 793,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Grattan,  and  the  family  of  Hutchinson. 

In  the  course  of  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  decision  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to  \vhich  we  have  rcftTred,  it  is  tnie 
that  the  opposition,  and  Mr.  Ponsonhy  amongst  the  rest,  had  made 
so  stupendous  a  progress  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedom,  that  after  having  in  17y*2  inveighed 
against  the  ministers  on  a  suspicion  of  their  intending  to  go  too  far, 
they  in  1 79*^  reviled  them  for  not  going  far  enough.  We  do  not 
mention  these  tilings  invidiously  towards  any  man  or  any  party,  but 
>Ke  think  they  ought  to  teach  botii  sides  to  be  a  little  more  mea- 
sured in  their  language,  and  their  doctrines ;  and  especially  that 
they  ought  to  make  the  friends  of  toleration  somewhat  more  tole- 
rant towards  such  as  are  still  unconverted  to  their  cause,  when  they 
consider  that,  however  important,  it  has  not  been  seen  in  a  clear 
point  of  view  more  than  twenty  years,  even  by  some  of  those  who 
are  now  the  most  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truth  themselves,  and 
most  eager  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  to  others.  Still 
more  earnestly  are  we  of  opinion,  that  whatever  degree  of  deference 
might  be  due  to  the  prejudices  or  hesitations  of  political  leaders,  or 
the  intractability  of  political  parties,  one  person  at  least  there  is 
whose  unfeigned  and  conscientious  scruples  the  feelings  of  all  good 
Catholics,  no  less  than  of  all  good  subjects,  would  lead  them  not 
only  to  indulge,  but  to  revere.  More  has  been  done  for  Ireland-— 
more  has  been  done  for  toleration  in  the  reign  of  our  present  sove* 
reign,  than  in  the  time  of  all  the  kings  put  together  that  reigned  be- 
fore him.  Piety  therefore  and  gratitude  conspired  to  forbid  that 
his  declining  years  should  be  vexed  and  harassed  by  repeated  calls 
upon  him  to  cro\Mi  a  long  succession  of  spontaneous  bounties  by 

Ipving  what,  by  a  conscientious  construction  of  the  fundamental 
aw  of  his  realm,  he  believed  himself  sworn  to  reserve.  And 
surely  it  were  nothing  but  the  most  cruel  injustice  to  blame  an 
adherence  to  principles  and  doctrines  which  he  must  have  imbibed 
in  his  youth  from  every  statesman  in  his  domhiions,  of  whatever 
party,  (but  particularly  from  the  whigs,)  and  which,  whether  justly 
questionable  or  not,  it  had  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  set  of 
men  to  call  in  question,  until  after  he  had  sat  upwards  of  tliirty 
years  upon  the  throne. 

The  calamitous  state  of  Ireland,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
could  not  fail  of  beins;  severely  felt  by  a  man  so  much  attached  to 
his  country  as  Lord  Charlemont,  and  so  attentive  to  its  concerns* 
Through  this  troublesome  period  he  generally  opposed  the  court ; 
but  his  good  sense  and  moderation  prevented  him  from  concurring 
in  the  designs^  or  adopting  the  principles  of  the  democratic  party. 

Oa 
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Oh  the  contrary  he  appears  to  have  been  contiiiiially  employed  in 
virtuous  but  unavailing  endeavours  lo  moderate  the  violence  of  his 
less  wise,  or  less  nell-i mentioned  friends,  tfc  was  one  of  those 
who,  to  the  credit  of  tlieir  good-nature,  rather  than  of  their  penc- 
Iration,  fancied  that  the  rebellious  spirit  whidi  then  unhappily  pre- 
tuiled,  could  be  extinguished  by  wliat  were  called  '  conciliatory 
measures,'  bucIi  fur  instance  as  purl  lament  ary  reform.  Luckily, 
liotvever,  the  guvemnient  of  Ireland  was  gtiided  by  maxims  more 
cuiuonant  lo  reason  nnil  experience.  Whether  or  not  the  crisis  to 
which  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  brought  could  haie  been  avoided 
by  a  differeut  conduct  at  a  former  peri<Ml,  is  another  question.  But 
parlianiciitary  reform,  or  any  other  specious  popular  measure,  would 
have  l>cen  in  vain  conceded  to  a  party  \^hose  sole  object  was  to  tear 
Ireland  from  its  dependence  on  the  English  crown,  and  annex  it 
to  the  jacobin  em|)ire  of  Fiance, 

Lord  Charlemont  died  in  the  year  1799,  so  'hat  the  measure  of 
I  was  once  discu.ised,  but  not  carried  in  his  time.  He  was 
f  to  it,  and  opposed  it  with  as  much  activity  as  his  declining  ' 
sallh  wonld  permit  him  to  exert.  When  local  and  temporary 
lelingB  have  subsided,  and  given  way  to  the  exercise  of  an  unbias- 
"rf  judgment,  we  are  persuaded  that  posterity  will  not  only  ap- 
rove  of  this  measure,  but  that  they  will  have  some  difficullv  in  un- 
ratanding  how  it  could  have  been  opposed  by  any  really  wise 
J  virtuous  Englishman.  'Hie  conduct  of  Lord  Charlemont 
d  his  friends  in  Ireland  admits  of  more  excuse.  Faction  might, 
d  certainly  did  in  some  measure,  direct  their  views ;  but  tliey 
bad  alio  odier  and  belter  motives,  Men  naturally  look  with 
alTection  towards  any  system,  however  defective,  under  which  they 
have  enjoyed  a  considembJe  shore  both  of  honour  and  advantage. 
Besides,  the  settlement  of  17S2,  which  had  been  attended  by  such 
buportant  advantage  to  Ireland,  was  brought  about  by  persons  still 
alive,  (among  others  by  Lord  Charlemont,)  and  who  might  there- 
fore be  M  ell  pardoned  for  supposing  that  it  ought  to  be  or  could  be 
final.  The  idea  too  of  roiintiy  so  dear  to  all  good  men,  is  insepA- 
rable  from  that  of  indejieiidence,  and  of  this  independence  a  distinct 
l^islature  was  supposed  to  be  the  symbol  and  the  guarantee. 
Tncro  were  not  wanting  however  persons,  even  among  those  de- 
living  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  existing  constitution  of  Ire- 
land, and  who  might  Uierefore  be  expected  to  feel  the  strongest 
desire  for  its  continuance,  who  had  the  good  senije  to  discern  the 
true  interest  of  their  country,  ami  the  virtue  to  sacrilice  to  it  their 
own.  Tliey  saw  that  the  best  chance  of  independence  to  Ireland 
«as  afforded  to  it  by  becoming  an  integral  part  of  a  great  system, 
and  they  consoled  themselves  for  the  Bacrltice  of  some  feelings,  and 
the  loss  of  some  personal  consequence,  by  the  increased  security  of 
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their  property,  uid  the  increased  vigour  of  the  whole  empire.  All 
tlie  enemies  to  the  Union  have  asserted,  and  some  of  those  who  on 
the  ground  of  policy  were  friendly  to  it,  have  believed,  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  mere  dint  of  violence  and  corruption,  im- 
posed by  an  armed  government  upon  a  subjugated  people,  through 
the  medium  of  a  bribed  legislature.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue, 
^riiut  some  aid  was  purchased  by  favour,  and  that  some  opposition 
(particularly  that  which  might  have  been  apprehended  from  the  ' 
lower  orders)  was  cnished  by  intimidation,  we  are  far  from  mean- 
ing to  deny :  but  it  is  also  true  that  government  owed  a  large,  a  li- 
beral and  powerful  support — a  support  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  carry  the  point,  to  a  sincere  convictioo  of  the 
indispensible  necessity  of  the  measure  prevailing  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in  Ireland.^  But  this  is  not 
the  proper  occasion  to  dilate  upon  this  topic ;  we  are  desirous  bow- 
ever  in  passing,  of  suggesting  it  to  the  consideration  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  an  interest  in  Irish  affairs. 

Mr.  Hardy  concludes  with  a  detailed,  and  somewhat  diffuse  cha« 
racter  of  Lord  Charleniont.     We  shall  make  an  extract  from  it. 

^  As  to  liis  domestic  character,  without  the  predominating  excellence 
of  which,  all  the  ornaments  which  literature  or  manners  can  bestow  are 
of  diminished  lustre,  he  was  an  indulgent  father,  a  tender  husband,  a 
generous  and  kind  master,  an  ardent,  sincere  friend.  To  intrude  on  the 
private  concerns  of  any  family  would  be  indelicate  ;  but  were  it  so  per- 
mitted, his  disinterestedness,  as  a  relation,  might  be  shewn  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view.  Sometimes,  not  fre(|uiMitly,  he  was  irritable, 
but  easily  appeased.  Tiiat  irritability  shewed  itself  more  in  the  House 
of  Commons  than  any  other  place  whatever.  Among  the  country  gen- 
tlemen he  had  numerous  friends,  and  very  g(Mieral  influence.  To  the 
freedom  of  public  opinion  he  had  every  respect,  but  if  some  of  those 
gentlemen,  as  was  now  and  then  the  case,  took  a  part  in  the  debate,  or 
voted  in  a  manner  which  he  had  reason  to  imaj^ine  was  directed  by  ob- 
lique motives,  they  were  certain,  if  they  met  him  in  the  lobby,  of  en- 
countering a  tolerably  sharp  reprimand.  The  importance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was,  he  used  to  say,  in  a  great  measure  sustained  by  the 
co\intry  members,  and  when  such  men  relinquished  their  independence^ 
they  relinquished  every  thing.  Hut  his  anger  was  not  often  displayed, 
and  so  transient,  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  derogate  from  that  suavity 
of  manners  which  so  eminently  characterized  him.  From  s»)me  pre- 
judices, or  dislikes,  he  was  not  free.  Whence  it  arose,  I  know  not,  but 
he  had  through  life  almost  a  repugnance  to  the  French.  Of  his  friend, 
the  Due  de  Nivernois,  he  would,  after  speaking  highly  of  him,  gene- 
rally add,  '  But  he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  he  is  an  Italian.'  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  overflowing  of  mere  convei>ation,  and  far  remote  from  ■ 
any  illiberality,  which  could  warp  his  judgment  in  essential  matters, 
either  as  to  literature  or  morals.     He  highly  esteemed  several  of  the 

French 
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lobilily.  and  never  mentioned  the  olJ,  generous  Mari'fhnl  d 
n  wiihoui  u  degree  of  enthusiasm.     In  the  lighter  species  of  poctr 
niul  niemuir- writing  he  considered  the  French  as  excelling  all  otheM 
But  their  graver  poet*  were  not  equally  the  objects  of  his  admiratii 
Altogether,  their  literary  ch»rHcier,  and   the  romantic  courtesy  a 
high  honour,  which  in  the  superior  classes  were  so  of^en  blended  w 
that  character,  peculiarly  engaged,  and  even  fascinated  his  attention.  1 
But  the  general  mass  of  Frenchmen  he  was  not  attached  to.     His  lif^  1 
when  in  Dublin,  and  not  engaged  by  the  volunteeis,  was  cxtremeljf  J 
^Wiibrm.     He  was  on  botseback  every  morning,  and  afterwards  e~ 
Hfcyed  in  various  business  till  about  one  o'clock  ;  at  that  lime,  or  soos    { 
^BIet,  he  went  to  h'n  library,  and  remained  there  till  almost  dinne 
HBi  friends  had  then  constant  access  to  him ;  and  considering  the  fre^   I 
Tjuent  interruption  of  visitors,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprize,  that  hft  J 
wiu  enabled  to  write  so  much  as  he  did-     But  it  is  a  proof  that  not  onfl  j 
moment  of  his  time  was   unemployed.     When  Parliament  was  sittinf^  A 
he  regularly  attended  his  duty  there;  and  p£  the  Lords,  if  not  detainea,! 
by  particularly  important  business,  roBe  rather  early,  he  was  tu  be  met 
every  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  from  lung  usage,  he  wai  i 
almost  regarded  as  a  member.     Those  who  have  sat  next  to  him, during  J 
a  debate,  cannot  forget  the  vivacity  and  justness  of  his  remarks,  on  ths  ] 
cltflerent  speakers. 

'  As  president  of  the  academy,  he  equally  attended  their  meetings,  1 
-end  when  his  health  was  interrupted,  the  academy,  from  their  respect  I 
to  him,  adjourned  their  sittings  to  Cbnrlemont  House.  At  home,  Hndv 
ia  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  enjoyed  domestic  society,  with  tranquit  i 
unruffled  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  From  continued  study  during  part  1 
of  his  lite,  his  eyes  bad  suffered  irreparable  injury,  and  on  that  account;  f 
ine  of  bis  family  constantly  read  to  him  every  evening  which  u 
o  mixed  company.' — p.  425. 


We  have  thus  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  work  from  whicH  1 
B  have  derived  a  considerable  share  of  amusetneEt  and  iiifoniia>i  ^ 
tion,  anil  we  agnin  recommend  llie  perusal   of  it  to  all  those  v 
are  desirous  lo  acquire  in  an  agreeable  way,  some  notion  of  th«   I 
history  of  Ireland  in  recent  times.     We  are  sorry,  however,  that   ' 
we  cannot  take  our  leave  without  making  one  complaint,  that  ii^n 
a^inst  Mr.  Hardy's  style.     Our  readers  need  not  be  told,  that    f 
there  is  no  more  grievous  offetwe  of  which  our  critical  courts  tak«    i 
cognizance,  than  the  affectation  of  line  writing.    Classing  our  authors  , 
according  to  their  nations,  we  should  say  that  the  Scotch  are 
markably  free  fromthisdefect.thattlieEnglistihave  a  moderate  sharej  J 
but  thai  the  Irish  fall  into  it  continually.     The  strong  feelings  and  I 
glowing  imagination  of  tills  lively  ingenious  people,  naturally  expoW  I 
iliem  to  a  fault  which  ciaim.s  a  certain  affinity  to  that  genuine  elo*- 
(juelice  of  which  they  have  so  large  a  share.     Besides,  we  suspect"  ' 
_rtiat  example  has  combined  with  nature  in  leading  them  astray.' 
^™   if  most  illustrious  countrymen  in  these  ilays  are  Mr.  Burke  and' 
-  VI.  NO.  xt.  K  Mr. 
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ISir.  Grattaii;  both  great  orators,  and  one  a  writer  not  surpassed 
ill  any  airo  or  inanyconntry :  both  however  are  dreadfully  dangerous 
n)odeIs;  both  endowed  with  taste  not  quite  iu  proportion  to  their 
other  extraordinary  p;irts,  and  botli  continually  treading  upon  the  ut* 
most  bounds  of  eloquence,  n|H>n  those  *  Haminantia  niuenia/  >^here 
that  which  is  best  touclies  close  upon  that  which  is  worst,  where  the 
most  perl'crt  success  is  reared  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  most  deplo- 
rable iailnie;  both,  in  short,  guilty  of  occasional  faults,  which  could 
only  be  atoned  for  by  tlie  overpowerhig  force,  and  the  dazzluig  splen- 
dour of  the  whole  composition.  To  the  imitation  of  these  distin- 
guished per.sons  nm>t,  we  believe,  in  some  measure  be  ascribed,  that 
excessive  passion  for  epigram,  and  point,  and  metaphor,  and  learned 
allusions,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Irish  writers  of  the  present 
day.  'r\\v\  caimotbe  content  with  telling  a  common  thing,  or  ex  press- 
ing a  common  sentiment  in  a  common  way,  but  they  mustne^b  try 
to  give  it  an  interest,  which  after  all  can  never  belong  to  it,  by  some 
forced  turn,  some  novel  or  obscure  phrase,  or  some  antithesis  in- 
tro<luced  merely  for  its  supposed  brilliancy,  and  without  any  foma- 
dation  of  real  contrast,  ilic  Irish  arc  rich  beyond  most  other 
nations  in  natural  endowments,  and  they  are  daily  advancing  in 
education  and  knowledge,  llieir  great  defect  is  bad  taste.  This 
is  the  rock  upon  which  the  best  talents  among  them  are  wrecked; 
and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  as  long  as  they  insist  upon 
decoration  and  sublimity  in  works  which  properly  belong  to  the 
^  middle  style.'  As  a  iirst  step  towards  improvement,  we  would 
humbly  recommend  them  to  chuse  some  safer  and  less  brilliant 
object  of  imitation.  If  they  seek  it  among  their  own  country- 
men, the  natne  of  Swift  will  at  once  occur ;  and  in  more  recent 
times,  they  will  lind  iu  the  prose  of  Goldsmitli,  as  perfect  a  model 
as  any  that  exists  in  our  language,  of  purity,  facility,  and  grace,  of 
clear,  lively  narration,  of  the  most  exhilarating  gaiety,  of  the  most 
touching  pathos,  in  short,  of  almost  every  merit  tliat  style  can  pos- 
sess, except  in  those  comparatively  few  instances,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject calls  for  a  display  of  higher  and  impassioned  eloquence. 

Of  almost  all  those  faults  which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic 
of  the  Irish  mode  of  writing,  Mr.  Hardy  has  his  share.  He  prefers 
long  unusual  words  to  those  that  are  short  and  common.  His  reflec- 
tions are  generally  distinguished  for  their  candour  and  good  sense,  but 
we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  recognise  their  true  character,  in  the  strange 
aifected  metaphysical  garb  in  which  he  is  at  such  hifmite  pains  to 
disguise  tliem.  Indeed  if  it  were  not  an  ungracious  task,  we  could 
extract  some  sentences  which  are  almost  unintelligible  toourselves, 
and  which,  we  believe,  would  be  equally  so  to  our  readers.  But 
these  blemishes,  though  striking,  are  by  no  means  sufficieot  to  out- 
weigh the  merits  which  we  have  already  pointed  out;  and  we  mention 

ihem^ 
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lliem  chieflj  for  the  sake  of  prolcatin<i  against  wliat  appears  to  us, 
•  growing  evil  aTiiong  the  writers  nf  n  country  IVom  which  we  expect 
gr«at  contributions  loivards  ilie  literary  glory  of  the  empire.  'Ilia 
Work  contuins  strong  internal  evidence,  of  having  proceeded  frutn 
the  pen  of  »  gviilleman  and  a  scholar,  and  dues  honour  to  liis  feel- 
ings  ai)d  principle*,  as  well  as  to  his  talents  and  industry.  If  we 
were  to  Ax  on  any  quality  which  gives  a  tanieness  and  insipidity  to 
the  coniposiiton,  it  would  be  the  laudatory  strain  employed  in  de- 
scribing liic  principal  characters  of  the  atory.  Ereiy  nobleman  is 
either  generous,  or  accomplished,  or  upright,  or  munificent.  We 
•re  always  presented  with  «onie  favourable  feature,  even  of  thosa 
pe»on^ea  who  are  incidctitulty  mentioned,  while  every  thing  faulty 
and  disagrecuhle  is  studiously  kept  out  of  sight.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  auUior  is  not  to  blame  for  this.  It  is  an  imperfection  in- 
separable almost  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking.  To  speak 
of  living  characters  exarlly  as  they  de8erve,ts  often  literally  inipot- 

"ble;  and  even  where  il  might  be  done  with  safety,  there  is  some- 

■  Aing  oflensive  to  the  best  feelings  of  oitriutui«  in  being  the  herald 

"f  disgrace,  anil  somelhing  near  akin  to  arrogance  in  assuming  tlie 

Hice  of  censor  on  the  lives  and  conduct  of  our  contemporaries. 

lie  writer  of  memoirs,  therefore,  is  placed  in  a  very  perplexing 
I.     If  he  writes  altogether  for  posterity,  he  must  incur  the 

bpleasure  of  many  of  his  own  time;  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  offence, 

t  imat,  in  proportion  ss  he  gives  way  to  this  feeling,  suireiider 
mething  of  the  severer  virtues  which  can  alone  entitle  his  work  to 
mortahty.     We  cannot  in  our  hearts  condemn  Mr.  Hardy  for 

nking  choice  of  the  latter  part  of  the  attenialive,  but  he  must  be 

mtent  to  purchase  this  exemption  from  privale  animosity,  by  some 
B  of  ^me  and  credit  as  an  historian. 


.JUT.  IX.  Notii-N  rrspeeting  Jamaica,  in  I80S,  1809,  1810, 
^  Bv  Gilbert  Malhisun,  Esq-  Svo.  pp.  117-  London.  Stock- 
P  dale.    lt>ll. 

^HILST  the  press  is  Constantly  teeming  with  accounts  of 
voyages  and  travels  in  almost  every  direction,  it  is  remark- 
sbie  that  the  distant  provinces  of  our  own  empiie  appear  to  have 
been  excluded,  by  a  very  general,  though  silent  consent  amongst 
Uie  sons  of  curiosity,  from  their  regular  list  of  visits.  It  is  true 
thst  about  twenty  thousand  persons,  who  aie  annually  passing  to 
ami  from  the  West  Indian  islands  for  commercial  purposes,  would, 
if  questioned  on  the  subject,  be  ready  to  testify  ihat  the  said  islauds 
HiMBtiaue  to  exivt  wtiliiu  th«  same  botmdaries  of  latitude  and  longi- 
^B  K  ^  tude 
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tude  which  Uiey  have  always  occupied ;  but  these  mercantile  travel- 
lers arc  usually  distinguished  by  qualities  which  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  character  of  their  literary  brethren :  they  are  prover- 
bially incurious  and  taciturn ;  and  though  sometimes  compelled  to 
*  speak'  some  brother  itinerant  during  their  voyage,  they  carefully 
abstain  from  all  superfluous  questions,  and  take  care  to  record  these 
rare  and  anomalous  deviations  from  their  habitual  silence  in  Ian- 
guat^e  which  evinces  their  abhorrence  of  useless  and  wanton 
loquacity. 

\\  e  therefore  seized  widi  avidity  tliis  little  volume  which  a  soli- 
tary observer  has  thought  tit  to  afford  us,  and  which  is,  as  the  au- 
thor tells  us  in  his  advertisement,  ^  addressed  to  all  descriptions  of 
persons  who  may,  in  any  way,  be  interested  in  the  island  of  Jm^ 
maica,  as  well  as  others  who,  from  cunosity,  or  humanity^  or  duty^ 
wish  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  that  island.'  We  thought  ourselves 
most  specially  included  in  this  ratlier  general  description,  because 
it  is  the  first  *  duty*  of  reviewers  to  examine  and  report  upon  eveiy 
appeal  to '  humanity ;'  besides  which  our  '  curiosity'  also  was  ex- 
cited ;  because  we  consider  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  otu*  remote 
colonies  as  affording  no  inaccurate  criterion  of  the  wisdom  or  weak- 
ness of  the  British  government,  and  even  as  furnishing  no  bad  test 
of  the  improvement  or  degradation  of  the  British  character.  That 
country  must  be  lost  indeed  in  which  a  deficiency  of  health  and  vi- 
gour is  perceptible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis :  it  is  at  the  ex- 
tremities that  debility  and  stagnation^ first  become  apparent;  and  it 
is  there  that  regular  pulsations  and  increasing  warmth  most  imme- 
diately denote  the  returning  strength  of  the  vital  system. 

Mr.  Mathison  is  himself  a  planter,  who,  after  an  absence  of 
thirteen  years,  was  induced  to  revisit  the  island  of  Jamaica  by  his  - 
anxiety  to  contemplate,  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  ;  and  we  were  sincerely  rejoice<l  to  find  him  avow- 
ing, almost  at  the  outset  of  his  work,  his  conviction  of  the  wisdom 
of  that  measure,  and  his  admiration  of  the  patience,  talents,  and 
virtue  with  which  its  original  advocates  carried  it  forward  to  its 
final  completion.  But  we  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  found 
sufficient  reason,  if  not  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Mathison's 
professions,  at  least  to  deduct  very  largely  from  his  own  apparent 
estimate  of  the  value  t)f  his  opinions.  Of  these  we  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  submit  to  our  readers  a  few  specimens. 

*  The  improved  condition  of  the  plantation  negroes  is  obvious  to  the 
most  ordinary  observer.  No  man  who  has  resided  many  years  in  Ja- 
mnica  can  fail  to  see  it ;  nor  is  any  man  Lardy  enough  to  deny  that  the 
previous  discussions  in  Parliament,  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  by  law,  have  actually  accomplished^  to  a  certain  extent y  one  of  the 

iraportanti 
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M>portant  objects  intended  by  the  first  movers  of  that  question.' — 

fc  *  Certainly,  under  present  circumstances,  the  humane  interference  of 
Bkrliament,  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  atrocious  tncihiids  of  obtaining  ne* 
fcoes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  has  itadtsigned!^  tcrvcd,  in  aparlial  man- 
Mr,  to  accumulate  nrze  miseries  on  largr.  bodici  of  the  same  description 
Kr  pcopla,  who  may  have  been  long  established  comforlabli/  in  our  West 
nujia  islands.'— {p.  l6.) 

E  '  One  mmediait  effect  of  the  abi>lition  of  the  alave  trade  has  been  a 
Host  astonishing  diminution  of  the  number  of  slaves  throughout  the 
Hand.  By  returns  to  the  Culomal  Assembly  in  October  last,  it  ap- 
■tars  that  the  number  of  negroes  charged  with  poll-tHv  in  the  year  I  Sop 
■■s333,7U:  and  in  the  year  1810,  313,683;  leaving  a  deficit  of  no 
ka  than  10,031 !  a  most  frightful  instance  of  depopulaiion,  which  will 
■Ktbftbly  be  handled  by  (he  assembly  as  a  proof  of  the  impolicy  and  in- 
■•Iice  of  the  law  for  abolishing  the  sluve  trade,  while  by  the  advocates 
B  that  measure  it  will  be  considered  as  aflordingaclcar  demonstration 
BjjTosi  mibmaoageinent  on  the  purt  of  the  planters ;  and  of  the  wisdom, 
B  well  as  moral  necessity,  of  completely  subverting  a  system  under 
Bhich  the  propagation  of  the  human  race  had  been  most  curiously  kept 
Rt  of  lu  natural  and  regular  coune.' — (p.  IS.) 

^  tt  would  be  easy,  by  multiplying  our  extracts,  to  show  that  Mr. 
HIalliuon,  whilrit  be  declares  himself  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and 
■■cessity  of  the  abolition  taw,  retains  a  linn  belief  in  the  validity  of 
Wk  ibe  ot^ectioiis  to  the  measure  which  were  urged  against  it  by  iu 
■pponenU  during  a  very  long  parliamentary  discussion.  Uut  the 
tlM  of  (he  passages  just  quoted  is  amply  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  papers  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Hoirse  of 
Commons  had  shewn  that  the  annua!  ivaste  of  negroes,  which  the 
^*e  trade  amuially  repaired,  was  usually,  iu  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
it  two  per  cent,  on  die  whole  Black  population.  This,  at 
the  proportion  oii  a  inediom  of  two  years  to  1805,  at 
:h  time  the  whole  number  of  negroes  on  the  island  was  «80,000. 
.  during  the  short  space  of  four  jearts  ending  iu  180!;,  no  lest 
than  43,000  negroes  were  imported  and  rclain«-d ;  and  it  appean 
from  (he  document  quoted  by  our  author,  that  the  mortality  nVr  | 
mediately  increased  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  on  this  untuua* 
ati^nrnted  population.  Such  is,  simply,  the  fact  on  which  Mr*  \ 
Mathisonhaa  grounded  hii  inferences.  I 

Now  this  increased  mortality,  however  '  frightful,'  was  certainly'  J 
not '  astonishing;'  it  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  th^ 
increased  activity  with  which  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  ante- 
cedently to  its  final  termination ;  it  was  precisely  the  evil  of  which 
the  abolition  law  was  intended  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  and  of 
Lccording  to  Mr-  Mathisnn's  own  testimony,  the  mere 
ispect  and  anticipation  of  that  law  was  calculated  to  mitigate 
tk  3  the 
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tbe  inteasity.  A  much  more  frightful  waste  of  life  had  taken  place, 
on  many  former  occasions,  when  mercantile  speculations  in  the 
jnother  country,  or  projects  of  extravagant  cultivation  in  the  colo- 
nies, had  encouraged  an  excessi\l5  importation  of  negroes :  conse- 
quently the  deficit  of  IS  10  could  not  possibly  furnish,  either  to  a 
colonial  assembly,  or  to  the  advocates  of  the  abolition,  any  excuse 
for  the  very  absurd  reasonings  which  Mr.  Mathison  has  propheti- 
cally ascribed  to  both.  Whilst  the  slave  trade  was  tolei^ted,  the 
annual  mortality  in  the  islands,  beuig  covered  by  the  annual  supply 
from  Africa,  could  not  appear  on  the  register  of  the  poll-tax,  in 
which,  since  the  cessation  of  import,  it  must  necessarily  be  re- 
corded ;  its  existence,  however,  and  its  amount  were  always  regu- 
larly ascertained  ;  and  yet  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  mortality  is 
*  an  immediate  effect  of  the  abolition.*  To  the  same  cause,  and 
with  equal  reason,  is  attributed  the  *  were  miser^^  inflicted  ou  ne- 
groes distrained  for  debt ;  as  if  planters  had  never  been  improvi- 
dent, nor  creditors  importunate,  during  the  existence  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

Whilst  the  arguments  of  this  author  are  thus  at  \'ariance  w*ith  his 
declared  opinion,  his  assertions  are  no  less  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  We  have  seen  him  aflirming  generally  *  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  plantation  negroes,'  and  d&<K:ribing,  as  *  comfortably 
established'  even  those  whose  masters,  sinking  under  a  load  of  debt, 
are  least  able  to  provide  for  their  support :  but  when  he  descends 
into  particulars,  he  delineates  a  picture  which,  if  it  were  possible  to 
confide  in  his  accuracy,  every  reader  mast  contemplate  witli  horror. 
He  says,  for  instance — '  there  are  few,  1  may  almost  say  no  planta- 
tions where  separate  apartments  are  provided  for  lying-in  women. 
The  doctor  is  never  expected  to  attend,  nor  in  point  of  fact  does  he 
ever  attend  this  description  of  patients.'  (p.  28.) — '  If  it  should 
happen  that,  through  idleness,  or  sickness,  or  old  age,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  too  numerous  family  of  children,  the  provision  ground 
of  a  negro  should  be  neglected  or  become  unproductive,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  expect,  nor  in  point  of  fact  does  he  obtain  assistance 
from  the  stores  of  the  plantation. — I  state  it  broadly,  that  such  it 
the  general  practice  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.'  (pp. 
30,  31.) — *  I  feel  very  confident  in  stating  an  opinion,  that  famine 
is  a  prevailing  cause  of  the  balance  decrease  of  negroes  in  Jamaica. 
—(p.  33.) 

It  is  now  time  to  fnniish  our  readers  with  the  only  clue  by  which 
we  are  able  to  unravel  this  tissue  of  inconsistency.  Mr.  Madiison 
it  seems*  had  drawn  up,  during  his  thirteen  years*  residence  in  lEng- 
land,  or  during  his  short  stay  in  Jamaica,  a  series  of  rules  for  the 
management  of  his  own  [plantation  ,*  and  having  done  so,  was  un- 
willing to  forfeit  that  public  applause  which  be  naturally  anticipate^ 


&II. 
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Hb  tbe  reward  of  so  much  ingenuity.  '  The  nioiivc  (aH  lie  tells  us 
Bhhia  advertisement)  which  suggested  the  piibliculiun,  was  a  desire 
Hb  rouse  the  attention  of  the  plunters  to  a  recollection  of  their  o«n 
^Bve  inieresis  ;  and  to  point  out  defects  in  the  prevailing  modes  of 
Hbanagfinent,  tngellicr  uitli  the  suitable  remedy  for  Huch  defects.' 
^Bccordin"[y,  tlie  whole  volume  scents  intended  lo  be  prepaiatury 
Hk  and  UTustrative  of  his  favourite  code ;  a  code  in  wliicli  we  can 
Hlicox'cr  uo  npw  regulatimis ;  which  for  thai  reason  wc  are  inclined 
H^approve;  but  which  must  be  utterly  impraclicahle,  if  the  cha- 
^BCterof  the  overseers  and  odier  subaltern  agents  in  the  island, 
^no  must  be  employed  In  currying  it  into  effect,  be  truly  delineated 
^b  the  author.  In  general,  we  do  not  completely  sympathize  with 
Hns  writer  in  his  contempt  of  the  morals  and  understand iiigs  of  his 
^Btlow  cotoiibis,  or  in  his  high  respect  and  cousidcratiuii  for  the 
^■berior  talents  of  Mr.  M  uihison :  but  slill,  as  he  is  a  recent  tra- 
^Wler  in  a  country  which  is  now  placed  in  a  novel  and  interesting 
Hhuation;  as  he  is  familiar  witli  many  of  tlie  subjects  which  he 
^Mats  i  as  he  furnishes  us  with  some  new  iufonnalion,  and  supplies 
^B  witb  facts  which  enable  ns  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  his  reusoninv, 
^B  are  by  uo  means  disposed  to  consider  his  publicatiou  as  utterly 
Hbrthless.  We  object  to  him,  not  as  being  dull  or  ignorant,  but 
^K  malctng,  on  almoat  all  occu^ions,  a  most  perverse  use  of  bis 
^Bim  ledge. 

HtWerontcnt  ourselves  with  quoting  one  instance  of  this  unhappy 
^Bbpensity.     '  It  is  difficult  {he  says)  to  conceive  tlial  any  rational 
^Hectioi)  can  be  made  to  the  use  uf  the  plough  iu  the  cultivation 
^V  level  lands,  or  even  lands  of  an  ordinaiy  degree  of  declivity  in 
Hw  country.'  {p.  6?.) — To  this  remark  we  have  nothing  to  oppose. 
^^n  certainly  a  very  curious  fact,  that  the  simplest  and  most  eflicient 
HHrument  of  European  agriculture  has  been,  after  repeated  trials, 
Hbr  generally  thrown  aside  iu  the  AVest  IndieG ;  that  it  is  now  vesfM 
HBooni  used  excepting  on  strong  clay  lands ;  and  that  many  pracb-  \ 
Hll  planters  consider  its  use,  on  any  other  soils,  as  usually  injurious. 
But  Mr.  Mathison  immedialely  proceeds  to  slate  some  objections 
which  he  professes  to  have  heard,  and  which  he  successively  com- 
bats ut  great  length,  and  ^vilh  a  profusion  of  learning,  jiroving,  to 
mplete  salis^ction,  that  the  plough  cannot  possibly  destroy 
^gmin  of  llie  soil,  and  Uiat  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  does  not 
■porate  salts,  or  decompose  the  fnoti  (whatever  that  may  be)  of 
s;  in  conArmation  of  which  he  cites  an  ingenious  experimeii- 
,  who  discovered  that  the  drainings  of  a  dunghill,  being  sub- 
d  to  the  temperature  of  SIS'*,  yielded  a  vapour  which,  wliet;  1 
used,  was  not  distinguishable  '  in  colour  ur  tusle  from  commOB  ' 
I  water' — And  from  these  premises  Mr.  Mathison  hifers  that 
priculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Jamaica.     Now  it  apjicars  to  us 
K  4  that 
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that  tliis  long  and  laboured  dissertation  on  the  effects  of  a  tropical 
sun,  and  on  the  taste  of  vapour  from  a  dunghill,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  proposition  from  which  he  set  out.     The  opinion  which  he 
means  to  establish  is,  that  in  all  countries,  where  the  land  is  mode* 
rately  level,  the  use  of  the  plough  is  unobjectionable.     Hb  busi- 
ness therefore  was  to  prove,  not  that  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  that 
the  violence  of  tropical  showers  could  not  be  prejudicial  to  fields 
lyhig  on  a  moderately  inclined  plane,  the  whole  surface  of  which, 
being  opened  by  the  plougli,  should  be  exposed  to  their  influence ; 
that  the  parts  of  the  soil  which,  either  from  being  completely  pul- 
verized, or  from  their  nature,  are  most  diflusible  in  water,  would 
not  be  washed  aw  ay  ;  or  that,  if  carried  off,  they  would  not  leave 
the  remainder  of  the  soil  in  a  state  of  diminished  fertilitv.     It  wai 
incumbent  on  him  to  shew  that  the  land  would  not  be  rendered 
foul,  or  that  the  augmented  number  and  luxuriance  of  the  weeds 
would  not  necessitate  a  great,er  ultimate  expenditure  of  labour. 
Had  he  proceeded  thus  far,  he  would  probably  have  found  that,  in 
practical  questions,  the  conclusions  of  general  experience  are  best 
combated  by  a  long  series  of  well-conducted  experiments;  he  would 
pel  haps  have  abstained  from  a  very  tedious  theoretical  discussion ; 
and,  if  ultimately  convinced  of  the  imperfect  state  of  colonial  agri- 
culture, might  possibly  have  withheld,  during  the  present  alarmii^ 
abundance  of  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce,  the  publication  of.  his 
discovery. 

Mr.  Mathison  has  stated  (p.  37)  a  fact  which  he  very  justly  de- 
signates as  '  curious,'  viz.  that '  according  to  the  latest  returns  made 
to  the  assembly  in  Jamaica,  no  less  than  87>470  acres  of  land  had, 
within  the  preceding  twelve  months,  been  forfeited  or  abandoned 
by  individuals,  to  escape  the  payment  of  land-tax,  which  is  no 
more  than  three  pence  per  acre.'  It  is,  surely,  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary that  our  author,  though  aware  of  die  importance  of  this  fact, 
should  dismiss  it  without  farther  comment,  and  that  he  should  have 
recorded  it  as  mere  matter  of  information,  instead  of  availing  him- 
self of  the  assistance  which  it  might  have  afforded  him  in  support 
of  that  uholilion-law  of  which  he  so  often  declares  himself  the  stre- 
nuous advocate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  universally  admitted,  tliat  a  country  is 
never  so  likely  to  increase  its  population  as  when  the  value  of  laud 
is  at  a  minimum,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  labour;  because 
grow  ing  numbers  of  men  must  require  augmented  means  of  sub- 
•sislence :  and  secondly,  it  is  evident  that,  in  countries  where  the 
most  numerous  class  is  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  high  value  of  every 
individual  slave  is  his  only  complete  security  for  receiving,  from 
his  master,  tliat  fostering  attention  which  is  necessary  to  guard  him 
aganist  the  effects  of  his  own  idleness  and  improvidence.     Sinct 

therefore 
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^Bierefure  an  annual  supply  of  iKgrocs  from  Africa  could  not  but 
^Hod  lu  dimiuUb  tlie  price  of  then),  and  ilie  ccssatiuu  uf  siwply  to 
^HrreusG  it,  ibc  uecessury  inference  is  that  the  ahuUtion,  if  effectual, 
^HklBt  be  productive  uf  two  most  beueficial  effects  : — that  it  must 
^Hfomote  an  hicre-ose  of  the  native  black  poputaliou ;  and  that  it' 
^Huut  insure,  to  ihul  population,  ever>  possible  mitigation  of  their 
^Hmrery.  The  only  doubt  was  whether,  after  the  abohlion  of  the 
^^■Kraied  trade,  the  continuing;  demand  might  not  force  a  continued 
^Htoply  by  means  uf  an  illicit  importation:  audit  is  because  this 
^^Kibl  is  removed  bv  tlie  fad  wliicli  is  comnmnicatdd  by  our  author, 
^^■■t  we  consider  it  us  setting  at  rest,  and  for  ever,  a  long  and  ve^a- 
^^Mus  controversy. 

^^Kludeed,  if  the  iwogreat  purposes  which  the  abolition  of  theslave- 
^^P»de  was  intended  to  accomplish  had  been,  from  the  beginning, 
^^bfc^Uy  distingui^ed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  no  controversy 
^^■Mtld  have  been  e.xcitcd ;  because  the  principles  on  which  llie  mea- 
^^pire  was  founded  appear  to  be,  when  separately  considered,  incon- 
^^bverlihle.  It  was  by  confounding  and  mixing  thein  that  iiuich  irri- 
^^■tion  (V8^  Mindlessly  produced. -If  it  be  true  that  in  Russia,  in 
^^^Mand,  and  eieii  in  Africa  itself,  the  numbrrs  of  mankind  arc  not 
^^■tMld  to  suSer  a  progressive  diminution,  but  that  the  reproduction 
^^■a  a  constant  tendency  to  uutniu  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  if 
^^H)p,  on  the  other  bund,  equa'ly  true  that,  in  all  llie  great  cities  in 
^^Ktfope,  there  has  always  been  an  excess  of  mortality,  whieh  has 
^^Epn  aDDUully  compensated  by  an  indux  of  inhabitants  from  the  ad- 
^^ftnine  districts  ;  it  seems  to  follow,  as  an  inevitable  consetjtience, 
^^Birt  auvery  in  iLh  most  hideous  forms  has  not  yet  been  found  to  op- 
^^fape  an  effectual  check  to  the  natural  progres.i  of  population ;  but 
^^Ml  such  a  check  has  been  found  iu  some  of  tlie  circumstances  at- 
^^Etdiug  great  assemblages '''tftacn,  in  all  climates,  and  under  all 
^^Baaible  varieties  of  government.  Tlie  West  Indian  islands,  du-  - 
^^B|g  the  toleration  of  the  slave-trade,  were  dependent  on  Africa, 
^^Br  the  HUpply  of  their  bluck,  ai^  they  were,  and  still  are  on  En- 
^HKpe,  for  that  of  their  white  inhabitants;  the  mortality  of  both  was 
^^Boportionate,  and  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  similar  caases. 
^Pnrbaps,  therefore,  it  was  neither  quite  candid  nor  quite  reasonable 
^■fb  set  aside  these  obvious  analogies,  -and  to'seck  for  the  explanation 
of  a  \ery  common  phenomenon  in  the  imputed  atrocities  of  the  uni- 
versal body  of  coloiiisls,  who  were  thus  roused  into  a  long  and  vio- 
lent, though  fortunately  unavailing  opposition  to  a  measure  highly 
advantageous  in  (heir  real  interests.  Tliat  crimes,  which  it  is  im- 
posaibie  to  palliate,  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  We<it  Indies  ;  that 
justice  and  humanity  required  the  adoption  of  some  general  correc- 
•  live  which  might  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  crimes ;  and  that 
^Ube  best  corrective  for  the  purpose  ^vas  found  in  the  abolition  of  a 
K^  traffic 
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traffic  originating  in  cruelty,  and  productive  of  vice  or  misery  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress,  are  truths  which  we  do  not  mean  to 
contest,  but  of  which  we  consider  the  establishment  as  perfectly 
foreign  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cailses  of  the  decline  of  population  in 
our  West  Indian  colonies. 

'^The  real  causes  which  universally  promote,  or  retard  the  natural 
increase  of  mankind,  have  been  so  fully  investigated  by  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  that  the  probable  effects  of  the  great  and  almost  total  change 
^hich  has  taken  place  in  those  colonies  may  perlraps  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, by  a  simple  application  of  his  principles  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety hi  any  given  island  :  and  as  the  subject  is  not  uninteresting, 
we  trust  that  our  readers  will  forgive  us  if  we  attempt  to  throw* 
some  light  upon  it  by  means  of  the  materials  afforded  by  the  work 
before  us. 

We  are  told,  that  *  according  to  the  latest  sur\'ey  of  Robinson, 
there  are  2,724,262  acres  of  land  in  this  island ;  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  809^450  acres  are  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion.' W^ith  respect  to  the  allotment  of  this  land  our  author  is 
silent ;  but  it  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  (vol.  i.  p.  194,)  that 
about  three  fifths  were  occupied  by  sugar  estates,  and  the  remain- 
der by  breeding  farms,  coffee  plantations,  8cc.  llie  calculatibns 
of  the  same  author  further  seem  to  suppose,  that  about  two  tliirds 
of  the  whole  negro  population  of  the  island  were  employed  in* the 
cultivation  of  the  cane;  and  if  we  assume  this  proportion  as  pretty 
nearly  accurate,  it  will  appear  that  such  a  distribution  of  the  land 
and  labour  cannot  but  prove  injurious  to  die  progress  of  po- 
pulation. 

In  the  first  place,  every  sugar  estate  seems  to  require  about  twice 
as  many  labourers  as  a  plantation  of  similar  extent  under  any  other 
cultivation,  because  it  is  at  once  a  farm  and  a  manufactory.  It  is 
true,  that  the  annual  toil  of  planting  the  canes,  is  usually  confined 
to  one-third  of  the  cane  field,  which  also  seldom  occupies  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  estate,  the  remainder  being  principally  in 
wood,  or  in  pasture,  provisions,  &c. ;  but  the  obviously  necessary 
occupations  of  w  ceding,  of  collecting  and  carrying  manure,  of  re- 
pairing fences,  of  attending  the  cattle,  8cc.  must  either  be  incessant, 
or,  if  suspended  during  the  numerous  avocations  of  the  crop,  must 
subsequently  demand  increased  exertions,  so  that  a  large  stock  of 
labourers  is  indispeniible.  Now,  as  it  must  be  supposed  tliat  the 
most  productive  soil  will  be  allotted  to  the  canes,  it  is  probable 
that  the  gardens  of  the  negroes  will  be  either  more  circumscribed, 
or  less  fertile,  or  scattered  at  a  more  inconvenient  distance  from 
their  habitations,  than  they  would  be  oh  a  breeding  farm,  or  on  any 
other  establishment  which  should  require  a  smaller  number  of 
hands  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 

Secondly, 


Btr. 
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\  Hecondly,  it  ts,  \f  not  universally,  at  least  generally  tnio,  tlial  tlie 
Pupations  oS  a  inaDufai-turcT  are  less  fuvuuruble  to  lieullli  thau 
e  of  the  bijouier  in  agriculture  ;  and  we  arc  by  no  nieuiis  con- 
ed, that  tlic  iiiaiiufaL'tuie  of  sugar  forma  an  eitceptioD  to  the 


ir  tlie  purpose  of  taking  off  a  crop,  (says  Mr.  Malliison,  p.  35.)  all 
groes  of  a  plunlatiun  are  divided  into  spells  or  watclics.   Crop  time 
with  liic  I'xL-cption  of  Sunday,  night  and  day,  during  four,  five,  and 
itu^timM  six  montlis  of  the  year.     Where  numbers  admit  of  it,  the 
)  ttr«  divided  into  three  spelU,  each  negro  working  one  night  in 
with  the  advantage  of  oceasional  relief:  where  the  numbers  arc 
■ufficicnti  ihey  are  divided  into  two  spclU,  each  negro  working  one 
' ',  with  the  advantage  of  occasional  relief.    The  more  numerous 
»  is,  the  longer  or  more  frequent  is  the  relief  afforded;  and  vice 
Accordingly,  the  common  practice  is  to  press  all  descriptions  of 
» into  the  service,  whether  elderly  or  weakly  or  otherwise,  for  the 


krpose  of  dividing  a^ 


"i»: 


iible  the  futigucs  of  the  crop.     Young 


e  people  go  through  ihcw  duties  with  cheerfulness  and  without  i 

',  and  even  seem  to  enjoy  a  renqyalion  of  health  and  strength  dnring 

on  of  the  year  ;  but  the  elderly  nnd  weakly  shrink  mim  such 

-,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  suffer  most  cruelly  during  a  long 

ictcd  crop,  under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  duties.     I  do  most 

y  believe  that  a  more  destructive  system  could  not  well  be  devised.' 

I  This  opinion  is,  indeed,  completely  at  variance  with  that  H'hicK 

Eupressed  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  who  seems 

>  tfiiak  that  every  disadvantage  is  compensated  by  the  benefits 

Jfaich   the  negroes  derive   from  a  free  access  to  sugar  :  but  our 

ptiior's  inference,  though  perhaps  too  strongly  worded,  appears  to 

e  fairly  warranli-d  liy  his  premises.     We  admit  that  the  '  renovation 

f  health  ami  strength,'  amongst  the  able  negroes,  may  be  not  only 

rent  but  real.     Tlic  high  order  of  the  cattle,  and  even  of  the 

s  which,  by  feeding  on  the  scummings  of  the  sugar,  are  enabled 

dure  au  almost  iiicreillble  degree  of  fatigue,  sufficiently  proves 

p  milritioiis  qualities  of  the  food.     But,  though  the  temjiorarf 

^odance  enjoyed  by  the  labourers,  may    priilmbly   repair,  and 

:  than  repair  the  mere  waste  of  strength  occasioned  by  extra- 

(linaiy  exertion,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  manufacture, 

hich  13  coiittnaed  night  and  day  during  several  months,  is  not  in- 

is  to  the  laboureia  whom  it  employs.     Though  no  diminution 

joutd  tale  place  iu  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  the  hot 

"  Sinoky  air  of  a  negro  cottage  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  exchanged 

1  perfect  impunity  for  tKe  chill  and  dewy  atmosphere  in  which 

taxi  of  the  labourers  must  'perform  their  nightly  tasks;  nor  can 

ta  a  temporal  y  expoiiure  to  such  an  atmosphere,  be  iudiflferent  to 

tbose  who  have  beun  long  immeised  iu  the  wurm  vapours  of  the 

boiling- 


d 
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boiling-house.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  in  the  islands  that,  to  such  causes  may  be  fairly 
imputed  most  of  those  diseases  to  which  the  negroes  on  sugar  j^an- 
tations  are  particularly  subject.  Even  in  Europe,  the  complaints 
of  the  labouring  poor  may  often  be  traced  to  the  alternate  exertions 
and  festivities  of  harvest. 

Thirdly,  it  is  proved  by  experience,  that  tlie  mere  aggregation  of 
mankind  into  cities,  towns,  camps,  &c.  is  usually  injurious  to  their 
increase;  because  infectious  diseases  are  more  widely  dissem  mated ; 
.immorality  is  more  encouraged  by  example,  and  more  easily  con- 
cealed ;  admonition  less  elHcient,  and  the  superintendance  of 
authority  necessarily  less  vigilant ;  so  that  the  contagion  of  vice  is 
communicated  to  a  larger  circle.  This  last  check  may,  perhaps, 
appear  to  be  unimportant,  because  the  positive- number  of  negroes 
attached  to  each  sugar  work  is  certainly  very  trifling.  But  it  is  the 
relative  number  alone,  as  compared  with  the  space  which  tbey 
occupy,  &C.&C.  which  is  to  be  considered.  Tlie  population  of  Lon- 
don in  ISO'2,  was  unquestionably  much  greater  than  it  had  been  in 
1750;  }et  the  annual  mortality  was  found  to  have  diminished  from 
four  per  cent,  to  three ;  and  the  annual  deficit  was  reduced  from 
nearly  1- j  to  less  than  four-fifths  per  cent. :  and  a  similar  improve- 
ment, occasioned  by  similar  causes,  has,  during  the  same  interval| 
taken  place  in  Jamaica. 

Of  the  effects  produced  by  these  conspiring  checks,  we  may 
obtain  a  tolerably  correct  estimate,  from  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  in  \1[\%  which  is  printed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  there  affirmed 
that,  '  on  a  very  low  calculation,  and  upon  a  general  average,  sugar 
estates  in  Jamaica  require  an  annual  supply  of  six  slaves  each/ 
Now  the  number  of  such  estates  being  7^,  and  the  average  stock 
of  negroes  on  each  200,  the  total  of  these  negroes  was  about 
144,000;  and  the  annual  loss  on  them,  at  3  i>er  cent.  4320.  Tlie 
annu'jlly  quantity  imported  from  Africa  and  retained  in  the  island 
was,  on  an  average  of  many  years,  about  5700,  and  of  these  irbout 
1400  formed  the  annual  augment  of  the  black  population,  which 
in  1 792  was  calculated  at  250,000.  Consequently,  the  entire  num- 
ber of  negroes  imported  being  thus  accounted  for,  the  whole  mor- 
tality must  have  fallen  on  the  sugar  estates;  and  the  106,000  slaves 
employed  in  other  minles  of  cultivation,  must  have  preser\'ed  their 
numbers  undiminished.  Indeed  the  committee,  whose  object  it  was 
^to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  slave  trade,  and  who  claim  a  future 
supply  of  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  stock  of  die 
coffee  plantations,  which  were  then  in  their  infancy,  do  not  antici- 
pate any  diminution  of  the  labourers  already  settled  on  them,  nor 
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a  ihej  &t  all  meution  that  part  of  llie  population  which  was  em- 
OvW  ii)  other  branches  of  industry. 

It  foitows  that,  as  all  the  negroes  in  the  island  must  have  been 
[Ually  affected  by  the  various  genenil  causes  nhicli  tendeil  to  iin-    ^ 
wJe  their  natural  increase,  siicU  as  the  disparity  of  numbers  between 
e  sexes,  the  tyranny  of  tlieir  master,  Elc;  and  as  the  morlality 
,  in  point  of  fact,  been  confined  to  those  slaves  who  were  em- 
I  on  sugar  estates,  the  causes  of  that  mortality  must  also  have 
Ml  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  that  class  of  labourers.     Conse- 
mliy,  assuming  that  tliese  causes  are  incapable  of  being  instanti; 
Dioved.  (the  only  supposition  which  le!t\'es  room  for  any  dispute,) 
e  deficit  which  they  occasion  can  only  be  61lcd  up  in  future,  by 
at  surplus  population  which  the  growing  demand  for  labour  will 
Rkl  {ail  to  create  in  the  productive  classes,  and  the  period  at  wliicti 
le  uatural  supply  will  become  equal  to  the  demand,  can  only  be 
utened,  by  checking  the  too  rapid  progress  of  a  manufacture,  which, 
pough  carried  on  at  an  enormous  expense  of  life,  has  been,  tiy 
'^Ksns  of  the  slave  trade,  armnally  and-exlravaganily  extended. 
t  It  w  true,  that  during  this  hasty  extension,  and  even  by  means  of 
t,  the  real  prosperity  of  die  island  was  gradually  promoted.     'The 
peat  and  growing  mass  of  valuable  produce  annually  remitted  to 
^reat  Britain,  formed  the  basis  of  a  large  circulating  credit;  con- 
Iderable  tracts  of  country,  in  the  interior,  were  brought  into  culti- 
Btion  for  llie  purpose  of  breeding  Ihc  stock  of  cattle  necessary  to 
Ipply  the  consumption  of  the  sugar  pintiters;  nnincrous  estabiish- 
Knts  of  Degro«s  were  settled  by  minor  speculators  on  provision 
ouods,  and  furnished  a  most  useful  body  of  subsidiary  labourers ; 
e  towns  increased  with  die  increasing  commerce ;  new  roads  of 
pmmunicBtiou  were  opened  in  every  direcliou ;  and  when,  in  con- 
tquence  of  the  calamities  of  St.  Doniinso,  a  sudden  encourage- 
nt  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,   to  which  the  moun- 
m  of  Jamaica  are  iu  general  well  adapted,  the  hope  of  extending 
e  progreHS  of  cultivation  Uirough  the  whole  of  Uiat  great  country 
:nrad  on  the  poiut  of  being  realised.     It  is  also  true,  that  the 
ters  found  a  great  temporary  advantage  in  the  facility  of  pur- 
ing  from  the  African  traders,  a  yearly  supply  to  meet  the  yearly 
Krease  of  their  negroes;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that,  under  all 
diew  circumstances,  the  colonial  assembly  should  have  continued 
evnestly  to  deprecate  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  to  anti- 
cipate the  most  fatal  consequences  from  the  diminished  manufac- 
ture of  <t^r,  to  which  the  whole  cultivation  of  the  island  was  in  a 
great  measure  subordinate.     Vet,  iu  their  forebodings  of  future, 
from  tlie  experience  of  past  distress,  they  inadvertently  show  the 
i«liac7  of  their  own  reasonings.     'In  the   course  of  the  preceding 
KlW^nty  years,  (says  the  Committee  to  whose  report  we  have  already 

alluded,) 
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alluded,)  177  estates  have  been  sold  for  tlic  payment  of  debts,  to 
the  total  rwin  of  manv  industrious  men;  5.5  estates  have  been  thrown 
up ;  and  92  are  still  in  the  hands  of  creditors/  Now,  where  was 
the  source  of  all  this  misery?  Certainly  not  in  the  want  of  the 
slave-trade,  ^hich,  during  the  20  years  from  1772  to  1792,  was 
flourishing  and  vigorous;  hut  in  the  nature  of  the  investment  which 
that  trade  alone  encouraged  and  solicited. 

Ilie  value  of  the  negroes  on  a  sugar  estate,  was  usually  estimatedi 
it  seems,  at  only  one-third  of  the  sum  requir^  for  its  establishment; 
and  we  may  presume  that  the  number  represented  by  this  value  was 
sufficient  to  produce,  in  the  first  instance,  a  large  profit  on  the 
whole.     But  the  land,  after  a  few  years,  must  require  a  more  toil- 
tome  cultivation;  the  buildings  must  want  occasional  repair;  some 
of  the  negroes  must  die ;  and,  the  remainder  becoming  annually  lesa 
efficient,  an  expensive  yearly  purchase  must  be  necessary.     The 
original    capital,    therefore,   must  yield  a   constantly  decreasing 
interest ;  it  therefore  could  not,  in  any  country,  continue  to  be  sale- 
able at  its  primary  value;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  saleable  at  all  in 
a  country  where  fresh  land  was  abundant,  and  capable  of  being 
brought  into  immediate  cultivation,  and  to  any  amount,  by  means  m 
a  slave-trade.     Accordingly,  so  long  as  that  trade  subsisted,  it  held 
out  a  regular  encouragement  to  new  adventurers,  whilst  it  only 
enabled  the  old  settlers  to  persist  in  a  ruinous  competition.     Pro* 
perty  wa»  rapidly  transferred,  not  indeed  from  a  seller  to  a  buyer, 
but  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor,  who,  obtaining  possession  on  easy 
terms,  was  able  to  cultivate  his  estate  with  profit,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  private  failures  did  not  retard  the  advance  of  general  improve- 
ment,    lliese  failures  were  evidently  inevitable,  but  it  is  no  les!> 
evident,  that  the  great  and  growing  increase  in  the  value  of  negroes, 
which  the  cessation  of  the  supply  from  Africa  cannot  fail  to  occa- 
sion^ will  afford  to  the  unsuccessful  planter  the  only  possible  pallia- 
tive of  his  distress,  because  the  advantageous  sale  of  his  transferable 
property,  will  indemnify  him  for  a  part  of  his  loss  on  that  which  b 
n&ed  and  unalienable. 

We  are  aware  that  some  apology  may  be  due,  from  us  to  our 
readers,  for  the  length  and  minuteness  of  the  preceding  remarks  on 
a  subject  on  which  the  legislature  has  already  pronounced  its  opi- 
nion, and  which  is  no  longer,  even  in  the  colonies,  a  subject  of  con- 
test. But  a  reference  to  some  recent  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  will  shew  that  the  matter  is  not  yet  quite  at  rest.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  our  example  will  be  followed  by  our  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  allies  ;  it  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  our  enemies;  if  is  doubtful  whether,  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring,  as  far  as  possible,  the  execution  of  our  decrees,  we  are 
prepared  to  insist  on  the  ultimate  retention  of  all  our  conquests  in 

the 


tbs  West  Indies;  and  if.  not,  it  is  obvious  Uiat  llie  important  ex- 
periment, which  is  DOW  under  trial  in  our  own  islands,  must  be  pro- 
secuied  amidst  a  variety  uf  very  untoward  circumstances.  Still, 
indeed,  we  are  convinced  that  its  final  success  may  be  insured; 
but  our  conviction  rests  on  the  confidence  that  lliis  country  will, 
in  future,  te  dispu»ed'lo  conciliate  the  aflTecti&ns,  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  the  allegiance  of  her  colonists,  and  will  accommo- 
dule  her  policy  to  the  great  change  which  tlie  abolition  law  must 
effect  in  their  relations  to  the  mutlier  country. 

Hitherto,  those  dependencies  have  been  contemplated  by  Great 
Britain  rather  as  factories  than  as  colonies ;  rather  as  portions  of 
our  mercantile  system  than  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  it  is 
true  that,  at  the  time  of  their  original  formation,  tliis  view  of  them 
was  not  very  incorrect.  A  cargo  of  British  goods,  transported  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  wus  converted  into  a  ship-load  of  slaves,  who 
were  deposited  in  the  West  Indies  under  the  engagement  of  being 
exchanged,  within  a  limited  period,  for  a  stipulated  quantity  of  su- 
gar, uidiico,  coffee,  or  oilier  produce  of  negro  labour,  which,  when 
ultimately  brought  home  to  Europe,  repaid  the  whole  expense  and 
promts  of  the  undurtaking.  In  this  traffic,  which  began  and  termi- 
nated in  Great  Britain,  the  West  Indians  were,  in  fact,  either  the 
consignees  or  the  debtors  of  the  African  merchant;  and  though  a 
part  of  the  protit  accruing  from  the  nnnual  transit  of  his  capital 
was  progressively  vested  in  land,  and  transformed  into  permanent 
property,  it  was  then  considered  chietly  as  a  security  fur  the  loans 
advanced  F>y  other  classes  of  British  merchants  to  supply  the  yearly 
vwU  of  these  distant  provinces. .  It  w  tis,  therefore,  as  factories 
only  that  Ihey  were  regarded  as  valuable,  and  that  their  growing 
opulence  was  hailed  as  matter  of  triumph.  As  such,  they  an- 
su'vied  all  the  purposes  of  their  settlement;  tliey  became  great 
coosuinets  of  almost  every  article  of  British  manufacture;  they 
furoifilied,  in  return,  commodities  \vhich  were  in  request  amongst 
our  Eluropeeu  customers  ;  they  were  separated  from  us  by  the 
ocean,  and,  eon«equcntly,  promoted  the  interests  of  British  ship- 
buUders.  On  these  accounts,  tliey  were  thought  to  deserve  ecery 
sort  of  eucourRgement ;  but  as  colonies  they  were  regarded  by 
tttaay  aa  eitlier  useless  or  danserous.  They  contributed  nothing 
towards  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  and  so  little  even  to- 
ward&  their  own  defence,  that  by  no  imaginable  increase  of  their 
population  could  tbey  l>e  expected  to  exonerate  us  from  t)ie  ex- 
pease  of  protecting  diem  ;  whereas,  they  might,  even  in  an  early 
stase  of  their  progress,  acquire  the  mischievous  power  of  supplying 
tlieir  own  wants,  or  uf  obtaining  such  supply  through  the  channel 
of  some  rival  nation.  Consequently,  to  preserve  them,  as  long  a4 
possible,  iu  a  stale  of  dependence  upon  us  even  for  their  daily  sub- 
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sistcncc;  to  check  even-  efFort  of  tlieir  industry  which' did  not  lend 
to  our  exclusive  advantage;  and  to  render  them  ]uacce.Hsibie  to  all 
other  traders,  and  subservient  and  subordinate  agents  in  our  com- 
mercial speculations,  became  the  leading  principles  in  the  code  of 
our  colonial  policy,  a  code  originating  in  the  slave-trade,  and  vi'hich 
held  out  that  trade  as  a  compensation  to  these  factories  for  the  to- 
tal want  of  reciprocity  which  appeared  in  all  its  remaining  r^ula- 
tions. 

This  bond  of  union,  such  as  it  was,  is  now  irreparably  broken : 
our  anomalous  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  must,  henceforth, 
subsiftt  and  prosper  by  the  developemcnt  of  their  own  internal  re- 
sources; they  are  compelled  to  become  growing  colonies ;  and  diey 
will  become  so,  if  it  be  true  that  facility  of  subsistence  is  th^  na- 
tural source  of  population,  and  industry  the  parent  of  wealth.  It 
*  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  unoccupied  part  of  Jamaica  con- 
sists of  nearly  two  millions  of  acres;  and  it  would  probably  be  dif- 
ficult to  find,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  country  more  congenial 
to  Eluropeans  tlian  that  which  has  hitherto  been  disregarded,  whilst 
successive  crowds  of  emigrants  have  been  sent  out,  by  the  genius 
of  commerce,  to  perish  under  the  alternations  of  heat  and  moisture 
which,  in  tropical  climates,  are  sure  to  desolate  the  plains  near  the 
sea.  It  is  true  that  this  beautiful  region  is  unsuited  to  the  cultiue 
of  the  sugar  cane,  and  of  the  most  precious  of  the  colonial  pro- 
ducts; that  it  is  distant  from  the  opulent  markets  of  the  coast; 
that  it  presents  no  prospects  of  sudden  wealth  to  the  speculative 
adventurer ;  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  of  the  olive,  and  of  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  south 
of  Europe ;  aud  though  it  has  hitherto  exhibited  only  a  few  speci- 
mens of  successful  attempts  in  horticulture,  we  are  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  fumbh  a  population 
adequate  to  the  defence  as  well  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  island. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  becomes  a  Question  whether  our 
infant  colonics  (for  as  colonies  they  are  yet  m  their  infancy)  can, 
consistently  with  justice,  or  even  widi  our  own  interest,  continue 
to  be  thwarted  and  shackled  by  all  those  rcstrigt^/ms  to  which,  as 
opulent  factories,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  subject  diem. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  capital  actually 
vested  in  the  West  Indies,  is  only  the  accumulation  of  profits 
arising  from  credit;  that  the  slave-trader  was  the  original  founder 
of  these  establishments ;  that,  as  a  creditor,  he  was  entitled  to  every 
security  which  the  law  could  afford  him,  against  the  possible  eva- 
sion of  his  distant  debtor ;  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  msist  on  tha 
enactment  of  a  strict  monopoly,  by  means  of  which,  the  annual 
produce,  accruing  from  the  use  of  his  capital,  should  be  constantly 
within  his  reach.     It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  weak  and  distant. 

possessions 
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Mysiom  are  beld  by  llic  utale  under  a  more  precarious  tenure 

1  llie  more  cunliguuiis  parts  of  llie  empire.     On  lliese  grounds, 

J    wliilat  political  fraiKhisefj  have  been  liberally-  commuui- 

lxi\  to  tlie  I'oluiusts,  tbeir  industry  liaa  beeii  conliiied  b)'  every  re- 

ictiou    that  niercuutile  jealousy  could  devise;  and,  whilst  they 

empted  from  tbe  tases  imposed  under  tbe  authority  of  the 

1  legiablure,  tliey  are  rendered  completely  tributary  to  our 

rchants  and  otir  ma ntit'uc Hirers. 

t  the  uecessily  of  continuing  ihis  sjsteni,  in  the  present  slate 
e  colonics,  V.  ill  scaiLcly  be  muiutaiucd  ou  the  tbrnier  of  these 
Hioda,  and  tlie  latter  ^ill,  perlinps,  be  found,  on  e\nntination,  to 
'ly  uiituiiiible.  liiasumch  as  colonial  property  is  distant  and 
,  it  is  obviously  less  advantageous  as  a  pernianent  invest- 
ment of  capital;  and)  accordingly,  an  estate  in  tbe  colonies  is  only 
saleable  at  eight  or  ten  instead  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  pur- 
chase.  Tliu  nsk  is  calculated;  and  these,  like  all  odier  hazardous 
adventures,  attract  speculators  only  because  that  risk  is  compen- 
sated by  a  higher  rale  of  interest.  ITie  effect,  ihereTore,  of  the 
rciitrictioiis  on  the  trade  ami  industry  of  the  colonists,  is  not  to  pre- 
sent the  inilux  of  cnpital  from  Great  Britain,  but  solely  to  debar 
tbo)e  colouists  from  the  profitable  use  of  their  own  capitals,  and 
thus  to  deprive  the  mother  country,  to  which  such  profits  must  ul^ 
tiniiilely  be  carried,  of  the  immediate  advantages  which  would 
ol1ier\tise  make  amends  for  the  insecurity  of  a  contingent  posses- 
aioD.  This,  indeed,  is  not  denied,  but  it  unfortunately  happens, 
diat  every  measure  which  can  tend  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
e  colonies  bus  been  supposed  to  be  productive  of  inconvenience 
bsotne  claM  of  persona  at  home. 

f  the  grower  of  sugar  were  permitted  to  complete  its  mnnu- 
tUre,  or  even  to  sentl  it  home  in  a  chrvstallized  instead  of  a  •>ra- 
J  slate,  whereby  one  ci;;hth  of  the  whole  produce,  ^^hich  is 
>  MlDUalty  ivushed  into  the  sea,  or  wasted  in  the  warehouie, 
pid  be  preserved,  it  is  feared  that  the  profits  of  the  retiner  in 
ndoa  might  thereby  be  dintinished. 
bf  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  were  rendered  accessible  to  Ame- 
Ln  ur  other  vessels  whenever  they  are  permitti'd  to  trade  with  us 
^ur  European  harbours,  it  is  ajiprehended  that  the  benefit  tims 
BTuing  to  the  colonies  would  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ipning  interest,  who  are  always  ready  to  supply  the  want  of  a  di- 
Jt  inter  course  with  the  United  Stales,  or  other  neutral  countries, 
E  means  of  a  double  voyage. 

Ttf  when  every  foreigu  port  is  closed  against  us,  it  be  proposed 

utroduce  the  use  of  sugar  in  cotnpethion  »iih  corn  in  the  distil- 

. .  J  it  is  discovered  tinil  such  a  measure  may  tend  to  subvert  our 

preWBt  system  of  husbamlrv,  by  diminishing   the  encouragement 

VOt.  VI.  >-0.  \l.  L  which 
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which  the  possession  of  tliut  monopoly  holds  out  to  the  growen  of 
British  barley. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  sugar  might  pI  least  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage as  the  food  of  cattle,  it  is  retnaried  ihat  such  an  applica- 
tion would  become  a  source  of  continued  frauds,  unless  this  too  pa- 
latable species  of  nnlriment  could  be  6rst  contaminated  with  some 
substance,  at  once  disgusting  to  human  sense,  and  so  indelible  ai 
to  defy  the  utmost  art  of  the  distillers  and  refiners. 

Ijistly,  if  it  be  hinted  ihat,  as  the  unfortunate  sulubrity  of  this 
article  would  be  productive  of  no  inconvenience,  if,  by  a  dimioa- 
tion  of  the  duty,  it  were  penuiiied  to  reach  the  tables  of  the  poor, 
it  is  alleged  as  an  insuperable  objection,  that  this  climinution, 
which  would  only  relieve  the  consumer,  and  not  the  grower  of 
sugar,  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 

It  U  by  no  means  our  intention  to  involve  ourselves  and  our 
readers  iu  a  tliscussion  of  topics  on  which  we  have,  on  a  former 
occasion,  very  fully  expressed  our  opinion.  It  must  be  for  the 
legislature  atone  (o  decide  between  the  contending  passions  and  in- 
lercsts  uf  individuals ;  to  satisfy  the  claims  ^^ tiich  shall  appear  to  be 
founded  on  justice,  and  lo  silence  those  of  selfishness  or  avarice. 
But  the  last  of  the  dlflicnllies  which  we  have  above  enumerated 
being  one  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  equally  concerned,  and  which 
thei'ufore  may  be  examined  wilhoul  the  fear  of  offending  any  private 
feeling,  we  will  conclude  this  article  by  an  attempt  to  shew  that 
a  remission  of  a  pan  of  the  duly  on  sugar,  « hilst  it  would  relieve 
the  present  distress'  of  the  colonists,  is  not  likely  lo  produce  the  in- 
convenience apprehended  from  it. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  considering  the  present  extent  of 
taxation,  that  the  real  ojieratinn  of  any  ta\  should  become  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Why  do  not  llie  colonists  actually  send  home  their 
sugar  m  a  refined,  instead  of  a  raw  state  ?  Because  such  sugar  must 
be  imported  subject  to  a  duly  of  l.i.  6d.  per  /b.  But,  it  is  said, 
every  duty  must  incontestibly  fall  on  the  consumer.  True ;  but  thft 
privilege  of  eating  sugar  refined  in  the  plaulaiions  heing  rated  at 
eight  guineas  per  owt.,  whilst  that  of  eating  sugar  nfined  in  Lon- 
don, costs  liltic  mure  tlian  two,  the  planter  is  aware  that  he  would 
find  no  customers,  llie  enormity  of  ihe  duty  is,  and  in  this  case 
was  intended  to  be,  an  e(f>etual  prohibition;  but  it  is  plain  that 
every  tax  bus  a  necessary  tendency  to  diminish  the  consumption 
by  enhancing  the  price  of  ilie  taxed  article,  until  a  proportionate 
advance  in  tlic  price  of  Iiibour  shall  have  enabled  the  poorer  coi»- 
suiners  to  re-commence  tlieir  purchases.  If  a  tax  of  eight  or  ten 
shillings  per  buUiel  were,  at  this  moment,  imposed  on  wheat,  every 
other  species  of  provision  remaining  untaxed,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  jnrt  of  the  community  wotild  be  compelled,  by  the  augmeo- 
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[  iBtion  of  price,  to  adopt  a  change  of  food,  or,  that  the  growers 

miut  consent  to  part  »ith  their  wheat  at  a  price,  wbi<;h  would   by 

,    no  means  re pa^  the  expense  of  cultivation.     If,  for  the  purpose  of 

1  Rnioving  this  last  iiiconicnieiice,  a  draw-back  of  the  whole  duly, 

1  together  with  a  bounty  oh  manufactured   bread,  were  granted  on 

b.'ttcportalion,  the  supply  of  Avheat  at  market,  would  not,  perhaps, 

I  lie  decreased,  because  the  demand  of  the  foreign,  would  be  sub^ti- 

I  tnted  for  thai  of  tlie home  consumer,  and  maintuin  the  piice  of  the 

■rticle  at  its  just  aud  nainrul  vidiie.     In  tliis  case,  however,  the 

^nductiun  in  the  number  of  home  cousuiners  %vouhl  become  perma- 

;  same  obeaper  species  of  food  would  be  anbalituted  for  wheat 

igsl  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes ;  wbeut  would  no 

r  continue  to  be  the  natural  measure  of  the  price  of  labour;  but 

1  become  an  article  of  luiiur^.  Venison,  and  game  of  all  sorts, 

rflkh  were  Uie  necessaries  of  llie  savage,  have  been  couvitted  into 

!  lUKuries  of  civilized  man,  through  the  increasinf  difficulty  of 

icuring  them  ;  and  it  is  maniffatly  indifferent  whether  this  diffi* 

'y  be  occasioned  bv  an  artittcia),  or  by  a  natui-al  scarcity;  by  a 

y  necessarily  decreasing  with  the  increase  of  demand,  or  by  a 

I  of  policy,  which  cither  kicks  up  iu  useless  abundance,  or 

•  nut  »f  the  country,  and  transfers  to  some  other  comnitinily  a 

nf  the  national  food.      Lastly,  let  us  suppose,  that  our  export 

I  foreigners  is  siutdenly  withdrawn ;  in  which  case,  our  Bntiati 

tnd-holders  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  exactly  similar  to  the 

dual  stale  of  the  colonists.     Would  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  a 

tduction  of  duty  f  would  such  a  reduction   be  feasible  i  would  it 

mIucc  an  augmented  coiibuinption  J*  would  it  relieve  the  distress 

i  land-holder?  or  would  il  only,  whilst  it  impoverished  the 

le,  be  likely  to  swell  the  prolits  of  the  baker,  the  miller,  or 

e  corn-factor  f 

:t  may  be  olijected,  that  the  two  cases  are  not  strictly  parallel, 

:  the  aiippuseil  tax  on  wheat   would  obviously  be  excessive, 

)  that  on  sugar  may  possibly  have  had  no  influence  in  di- 

initdtiiig  the  consunipti'in.     Hie  answer  is,  that  the  real  effect  of 

e  price  on  the  consumption  lias  been  abundantly  proved  by  recent 

terimem. 

e  comparison  of  the  gross  and  net  duties  on  sugar  during  the 
K  six  years,  leaves  no  doubl  a^  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  article 
■lly  consumed,  and  the  quantity  enpended  in  the  distilleries; 
:,  on  a  mean  of  three  years,  (vas  found  to  be  equal  to 
B,689  hhds.  of  IS  cwt.  Subtracting  this,  which  may  be  called 
sxtraordinary  e\peudiluie  of  the  aiticle,  it  appears  that  the  or- 
inary  annual  c<)tisuniption  of  sugar,  lakii)g  the  mean  of  two  years, 
18,  during  tlie  years 
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191)5  and  1806  ...  .  170,908 
1906  and  1H07  ....  ]9*,8*1 
ItKWand  1810  ....  I64,ya6  hhds. 
Here  we  havf,  first,  an  aiigmentaUon  of  26^:W  lihds.,  oiid  se- 
condly, a  dimiiiuiiou  of  32,^1.5  hhds.,  boih  of  which  were  prb- 
durrd  by  variatious  of  price,  and  accompanied,  the  one  by  a  gnin 
of  4;ifi,S14l.,  and  the  oilier  b;  a  Iom  of  .W4,600l.  to  ihe  rcvemie. 
The  lowest  depression  took  place  in  Febniaiy,  I60S,  when  the 
mark  el  price  wasSl.  ISb.  "d.,  being  considcrablj  below  that  Mhich  is 
ntceasary  to  indemnify  the  grower  for  the  expense  of  muLing,  and 
bringing  his  sugar  to  murket.  'Hie  higliest  price  which  obtained 
during  one  quarter  of  IbllO,  was  such  aH  to  become  liable  to  a  part 
of  the  new  duly;  and  llii.s  price,  which  gave  a  profit  to  liic  grower 
of  abotit  5  per  cent.  Mas  sufhcient,  as  we  have  seen,  to  drive  a  con- 
sideruble  number  of  purchaaers  out  of  the  market.  Conaeijueiilly, 
this  last  price  is  ^e  limit  to  the  possible  extent  of  consumption  in 
this  country,  until  tl?e  foreign  market  shall  tigain  be  opened  ;  and, 
even  when  an  augmentation  of  the  price  of  labour  sliall  eNt«nd  the 
faculties  of  tlie  consumers,  the  duty  <.f  l»Ofi  will  begin  to  attach, 
and  to  check  a  farllier  increase.  Uniler  these  circumstances,  there 
being  at  this  moment  a  large  glut  of  sugar  in  the  market;  the  actual 
supply  exceeding  the  conHiiiiptiitu  by  ubciuL  one-third;  tlie  price  of 
sugar  being  far  bclotv  the  point  at  »hich  it  v,\i\  repay  the  axpeuse 
of  producing  it;  and  a  farllier  diminution  of  that  price  affordit^ 
the  only  means  of  e\Iending  the  consumption,  the  growers  petition 
for  a  retnission  of  a  part  of  the  duty  now  paid  for  the  privdege  of 
coOMimiitg  sugar.  Supposing  such  a  diminution  to  be  graoted, 
what  woidd  be  its  probable  elFecl  r 

The  net  revenue  urisiiig.from  llie  duty  on  sugar  amounts,  on  a 
mean  of  the  two  last  years,  to  rallier  more  than  two  millions,  aeven 
hundred  diousnnd  pounds.  The  same  sum,  if  levied  on  the  whole 
quantity  which  paid  the  gross  duty,  wimld  have  been  produced  by 
u  laK  oif  I  (is.  instead  of 'iTs.  per  cwl.:  in  other  words,  each  sliilling 
of  the  tax  produces  only  100,1)001.  instead  of  170,00^)1,  which  it 
might,  and  ought  to  produce.  ConsequeiUlv,  whilst  the  benefit  to 
the  revenue  is  as  ten,  the  imtnediule  piessurc  on  tlie  people  is  as 
seventeen.  Besides,  the  liade  in  (he  taxed  urlicle  is,  by  the  large 
amount  of  duty  to  be  advaiicrd,  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
mimber  of  wealthy  refineis,  for  which  reason,  and  because  ihow 
refiner*  enjiy,  by  law,  a  monopoly  against  the  colonist,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  tlitir  profits  are  very  considerable :  indeed 
tltey  ought  to  be  so.  because  the  price  of  the  nrticle  in  which  they 
deal  being  necessarily  tattled  by  the  foreign  consumer,  is  liable  to 
frequ^'iit  and  violent  fiiietuiilion^,  which  il  is  totally  out  of  their 
^lower  to  fiin-see,  imt  by  which  (heir  interests  are  most  materially 

affected. 
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I  effected.  It  therefore  seems  fuir  to  infer  lliat  a  reduction  uf  the 
sent  duly  would  be,  in  everj  respect,  liighly  adtantiigeoiis. 
It  may  in<lecd  be  ohjeclcd,  and  it  has  been  ubjected,  that  stich 
k  rediiclion  would  not  be  ultimately  prudui-tive  of  the  desired  effect; 
lace  it  appeurv  by  the  document  already  quoted,  that  a  variatioa 
f  about  ten  shillings  in  tlie  price  of  sugar  does  not  produce  a  va- 
"'^-1  of  more  thuii  from  'JU  to  30,000  hogslieads  in  the  national 
ipiisumption.  To  this  ii  uiny  be  answered,  that  if  the  objection 
e  conclusive,  it  would  only  follow,  tbal'a  farther  reduction  be- 
W  shillings  ^vlll  he  necessary.  It  is  plain  that,  whilst  tlie 
is  produce  of  Uie  colooies  ii  imported  imo  this  country,  it 
t  be  forced  into  consumption  by  a  price  at  which  cousupiption 
Misible.  iSupposmg  that  priue  to  be  4J  sliilliu<;s,  at  43  shillings 
will  be  sold;  and  ihr  proceed'^  wiji  be  divided  between  the  reve- 
i,  ibe  ihip  onner,  the  warehouse  keeper,  &.c.  this  country  ihere- 
e  (onlesg  th<-  cuhiniKS  are  considered  as  a  part  of  this  couulry) 
L  great  guiiicr,  because  coiiliscation  is  certainly  more  im- 
Hite}y  piolitable  than  taxation ;  but  such  profits  cannot  accrue 
in  fact,  however,  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  fallacy; 
e  a  state  of  the  market  in  \vliich  the  consumption,  though 
lately  forced  on  and  retarded  by  allernatious  of  price,  was 
checked  by  the  undue  adviuitage  given  to  the  foreign 
Uiner,  cannot  enable  us  to  estimate  the  effect  which  would 
Fplace  underadifierent,  and  as  wc  tlimk  a  more  rational  system. 
ff^  conceive  thai  su^ar,  iu  spite  of  all  our  etfurta  to  render  it  a 
lere  luxury,  is  become  one  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe.  The  con- 
ption  of  the  two  last  years  (though  a  period  of  forced  decline) 
uali'n  tcdg/iHo  ubovc  ^00,000  (juurters  of  wheat.  The  qnan- 
which  the  gross  duties  are  paid,  and  Mhich,  bnt  for  the  high 
M,  must  have  been  consumed,  amounted  to  more  than  tlie  wei^ht 
O,l)00  quarters,  that  is  one  tenth  of  the  wheat  raised  in  (ireat 
in,  and  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  fuoil  letfuircd  for  the 
Mistence  of  our  whole  population.  We  think  that,  for  this  very 
ion,  sugar  is  amongst  the  pi-<>pcresl  obiecls  of  taxation;  but  we 
d  that  the  tax  imposed  on  it  ought  to  be  such  an  to  admit 
ssibilily  of  continuing  to  raise,  and  to  couMune  it.  This 
idition,  which  is  obviously  neccs.sary  to  die  permanent  efficiency 
'  e  revenue,  is  not.  We  bvlieve,  iticompalible  with  its  present  in- 
rests ;  because  it  seems  that  if  the  duty  were  le^  ied  as  a  jier  eenltige 
he  price  received  on  tlie  average  of  sales  actually  madej  the  in- 
jed  <]uantity  which  would  be  progressively  forced  into  the  cir- 
Llation  nmsl  exactly  compensate  tlie  progressive  reduction  of  duty . 
.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  having  reduced  the  tax  which  prevents 
Bc  home  consumption  on  this  article  of  otu'  own  produce,  and 
Wiving  abolished  the  bounties  and  drawbacks  intended  to  force  it 
L  3  intti 
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into  foreign  consumption,  we  should  have  reason  to  fear  a  tempo- 
rary diminution  of  our  revenue,  \\  here  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
adeauate  compensation  ?  Why  not  indemnify  the  treasury  by  a  pro- 
portionate duty  on  that  part  of  our  stock  of  grain  which  we  import 
from  foreign  and  even  hostile  nations  r  The  amount  of  thb  is  said 
to  have  been,  on  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  about  loOfiOOy 
and  during  the  last  year  about  1 ,7oO,000  quarters.  Did  our  popu- 
lation double  during  the  last  year  r  or  was  the  harvest,  for  the  sup- 
posed abundance  of  which  we  returned  thanks  to  heaven,  notori- 
ously deficient  ?  If  not,  the  importation  was  apparently  excessive. 
It  certainly  produced  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  grain ;  it 
excited  general,  and  perhaps  just  complaints  amongst  the  farmers; 
it  compelled  the  landed  interest  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  distilleries ;  it  is  said  to  have  occasioned  that  un- 
exampled rise  in  the  price  of  gold  which  many  very  enlightened 
men  mistook  for  a  depreciation  of  bank  notes.  But,  whether  the 
result  of  a  real  demand,  or  of  mercantile  speculation,  such  a  supply 
might  surely  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  onr  consumption  of  llie  grain  sup- 
plied by  foreigners  should  be  held  sacred,  whi'.st  that  of  British 
mait  and  sugar  »  considered  as  a  legitimate  object  of  taxation.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  burthen  of  such  a  ta\  would  full  on  those  classes 
^vho  are  too  poor  to  consume  either  beer  or  sugar,  we  answer  that 
the  thing  is  obviously  impossible,  because  every  pecuniary  contri- 
V  bution  is  only  a  commutation  for  that  personal  service  which  we  all 
owe  to  the  state  ; — and  that  those  who  pay  in  personal  service  must, 
and  will  be  adequately  ie^  and  clothed,  whatever  taxes  may  be  levied 
on  food  or  clothing.  If  it  be  objected  that  in  this  case  the  tax  will 
occasion  a  mischievous  rise  in  tl^c  price  of  labour,  the  answer  is, 
tfiat  such  is  the  necessary  effect  of  all  taxation ;  that  it  is,  in  all 
cases  proportionate  to  the  amount  levied;  and  that  a  commutation 
of  a  duty  on  tea,  on  sugar,  or  on  any  other  article,  cannot  increase 
tfie  pressure  of  the  naticmal  burthen. 


Art.  X.  FjSsovs  on  Profcssimml  Krlitcathn,  By  R.  L.  Edge* 
worth,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I. A.>  &c.  4lo.  pp.  496.  London^ 
Johnson. 

"IT  is  an  attempt  worthy  of  the  active  spirit  of  the  prcseiit  age  to 
•*  revise  the  existing  plans  of  education  ;  and  while  other  things 
are  sharing  the  benefit  of  the  new  lights  afforded  to  ns,  to  consider, 
whether  some  of  them  may  not  be  turned  with  advantage  upon  those 
systems  and  places  of  instruction  which  arc  to  furnish  the  state  with 
its  most  efficient  and  valuable  members.    The  writers  of  the  day^ 

who 
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.  who  are  always  the  circulators  of  growing  iiifurmatiou,  have  not 
been  wanting  in  this  point.  They  have  favoured  us  with  their  opi- 
nions very  freely  ;  perhaps  with  more  buttle  than  wisdom  ;  accord- 
>ing  to  llie  common  zeal  of  that  description  of  men,  who,  when  they 
liave  their  liour  of  audience  with  the  public,  rarely  offend  by  Htiying 
too  little.  But  the  cause  itiielf  of  improvement  is  not  to  bediticoiin' 
tenanced  for  their  indiscretion.  It  will  always  deserve  attention  and 
Inquiry :  should  this  fail  of  recommending  to  m  what  is  new,  it 
May  yet  give  us  sounder  reason,  and  that  is  no  bad  alternative,  to  be 
aadslied  with  what  we  possess. 

Among  those  who  have  wislied  to  deserve  well  of  the  youth  of 
'leir  couutry,  by  shewing  how  they  may  be  itutructed  on  a  belter 
lodel  than  their  fathers,  Mr.  Edgeworth  stands  by  far  the  first,  in 
die  application  which  he  has  given  to  die  subject,  and  the  fullness 
^th  which  he  has  explained  liimself  upon  it.  In  his  present 
'Volume,  besides  opening  a  general  plan  which  we  believe  to  be 
K>vd,  he  has  incorporated  with  it  all  the  most  promising  and 
■opular  of  the  topics  that  have  been  insisted  on  by  other  writers. 
[Tie  review  of  his  work  therefore  will  include  the  most  compendi- 
n»  discharge  of  our  critical  duties  on  the  subject  at  large. 

For  Uie  first  twenty  years,  and  often  live  and  twenty,  of  a  man's 
ife,  he  may  be  considered  as  under  the  auspices  of  education. 
His  is  a  fearful  portion  of  his  whole  existence  ;  and  perhaps  there 
^^^  no  part  of  it,  long  as  it  is,  which  may  not  be  well  or  ill  directed, 
>  as  to  have  an  effect  upon  \vliat  he  is  to  be  for  ever  after.  But 
Ite  earlier  stage  of  it,  we  confess  lies  wholly  beyond  our  know- 
Bdge.  While  Ufe  is  wrapped  up  in  the  mystery  of  the  bud,  we  have 
not  applied  our  sight  to  look  into  its  convolutions,  nor  have  we 
physiology  enough  to  say  whut culture  it  requires.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
begins  with  the  infant ;  we  cannot  follow  hiui  there,  but  must  be 
ttented  to  meet  him  at  a  more  advanced  point  on  the  road.  By 
iting  our  views  forward  at  once  into  manhood,  and  considering 
It  a  person  ought  then  to  be,  we  may  pass  a  fair  judgment  upon 
le  pinna  and  measures  of  education  which  profess  to  be  directed 
to  that  stage  of  life. 

There  are  some  preliminary  matters,  however,  which  we  must 
not  omit,  as  ihey  are  essentially  connected  with  the  main  and  lead- 
it^  purpose  of  the  work.  In  the  lirst  chapter  they  are  introduced 
to  us  by  a  renewal  of  the  long  agitated  questions  on  the  existence 
of  natural  genius,  and  the  choice  of  a  professimi.  Out  of  the 
fonner  of  these  questions  we  do  not  think  the  author  has  extricated 
bimielf  very  happily,  either  by  forcible  argiiinent  in  support  of  bis 
Opinions,  or  a  cle4ir  explanation  of  what  tliose  opinions  are.  As 
well  as  we  can  collect  his  sense  u[k>i)  it,  he  intends  to  grant  a  wide 
difference  of  original  native  capacity  in  different  men ;  but  to  deny 
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any  peculiar  natural  genius :  that  is,  some  men  may  be  bom  to 
rise  above  the  rest  of  their  species;  but  in  what  ^^ay  it  sliall  be, 
•whether  as  philoopher.s,  artists,  or  poets,  is  no  part  of  their  natural 
destination.  In  fact  he  seems  nearly  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley  :  *  Tbe  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large 
general  powers  accidentally  determifted  to  some  particular  direc- 
tion.' If  Uiis  doctrine  be  true,  human  minds,  great  and  small 
alike,  are  at  the  first  indifferent  to  any  ai  t,  science,  or  profe^sion. 
Accident  may  decide  the  taste  of  others,  by  well  selected  and  well 
managed  motives,  or  in  one  word,  education  may  decide  it  also. 
Here  comes  in  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine,  of  which 
Mr.  Edgeworth  avails  himself  most  largely,  the  exptdiency  of  a  pa- 
rent's consigning  every  son  to  a  profession,  unembamissed  by  any 
scruple  about  a  primary  designation  of  his  faculties,  llie  nations 
who  have  made  arts  and  professions  hereditary  in  a  family,  probably 
argued  in  the  same  way. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  speculative  part  of  the  question 
is  lost  in  uncertainty;  and  rigid  proofs,  or  even  very  close  in- 
ferences on  either  side,  are  not  to  be  expected.  For  when  an  in- 
fant mind  begins  to  grasp  the  specific  employment  which  captivates 
it,  who  will  pretend  to  say,  in  draw  ing  up  a  report  of  that  invbible 
process,  how  far  the  determination  is  owing  to  the  exterior  cir- 
cumstances which  are  one  party  to  the  event,  and  the  mental  energy 
which  is  another  r  There  may  be  a  predominant  natural  talent,  de- 
finite in  its  character  and  design  ;  but  if  the  possessor  of  it  be  born 
with  no  consciousness  of  its  kind  and  direction,  nor  any  instinctive 
impulse  to  carry  him  straight  forward  to  its  end ;  (and  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  he  should;)  how  is  nature  to  shew  herself  and  de- 
clare her  purpose,  but  with  the  cctncurience  of  those  circumstances 
which  furnish  the  talent  with  an  object  suited  to  its  powers  and  in 
harmony  with  them  ?  Tlie  most  sovereign  specific  powers  and  vir* 
tues  may  be  inactive,  till  they  find  the  proper  substance  to  work 
upon.  Then  they  begin  to  appear,  but  not  to  exist.  With  regard 
to  mental  endowments,  the  casual  occurrence  of  the  critical  acci- 
dent mav  ascertain  what  it  does  not  determine.  It  inav  let  the 
owner  of  them  into  the  secret  of  his  own  mind,  and  give  him  a  feel- 
ing of  his  strength  and  where  it  lies.  And  this  hypothesis  accords 
full  as  well  in  every  point  as  the  other,  with  the  phenomena  of  those 
examples  upon  which  Mr.  Edsje worth  has  reasoned.  The  examples 
are  Cowley,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Cowley  is  said  to  have  been 
made  a  poet  by  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  ^  which  lay  in  tlie  window 
of  his  mother's  room,  and  in  which  he  took  very  early  delight  to 
read,  till  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates, 
irrecoverably  a  poet.  Such  afe  the  accidents  which  sometimes  re- 
piembered  and  sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  particular  desig- 
nation 


radon  of  mind, and  propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  em(ili)y- 
nieiit  which  is  commonly  calletl  senilis. '•  Rejiiolds  is  ilesiribed  as 
having  become  n  painter  in  a  similar  way,  '  from  the  pleasure  he 
received  when  he  wa<ilivityeais  old,  from  tlie  prints  in  tin  old  book 
of  emblems.'  Bui  do  all  children  of  genius  fed  the  same  kind  of 
charti)  in  ver^e,  or  derive  the  same  pleasure  from  prints  and  em- 
blems ?  If  they  do  not,  must  we  not  ascribe  ihe  difference  to  na- 
ture.'' Perhaps  llicn  ihe  language  of  biogrnphy  would  be  no  less 
correct,  which  tnade  those  vohnnes  of  prints  and  jioetry  stand  as 
llie  inde\  rather  ttian  the  disposing:  cause,  td  tile  respective  taleniM 
of  ^ose  two  accomplished  men.  Cowley  might  have  read  other 
books,  had.  they  been  kid  in  the  aame  window,  withttut  feeling 
any  such  powerful  attraction  in  tlieni :  or  another  man  of  general 
powers  equally  large,  suppose  Edmund  Hallcy,  might  have  had 
the  like  tt-mpting  access  to  tlie  I-'uiry  Queen,  in  his  infiiucy,  and  yet 
no  mat hcmaticiau  have  been  lost  bv  ii. 

If  general  reasoning  may  be  imxled  at  alt  on  ihiii  point,  it  will  be 
as  safi!  a  mode  as  any  olht:r  to  say  that  minds  will  naturally  like  that 
sort  of  action  or  study  beat,  for  which  they  are  best  iitled ;  (the  apti- 
tude of  their  capacity  for  it  will  give  them  u  feeling  orsucces."  in  the 
first  attempts  they  make  upon  it ;  and  this  will  uttacb  perinaiieiitly 
their  liking  ami  preference ;)  hence  that  wheie  an  extraordiiiary 
charm  is  ffit  in  any  pursuit,  it  is  a  fair  symptom  of  n  previous 
leaning  of  Ihe  faculties  to  it;  and,  on  lliit)  principle,  that  there  was  a 
native  poetry  in  Cowley  reluruitig  the  call  of  the  other  poet  whose 
works  he  read. 

This  opinion,  to  which  we  incline,  that  in  the  hninaii  species  in- 
dividuals are  sometimes  born  with  a  cast  and  cjualitication  belter 
adapted  lo  one  purpose  than  another  j  and  that  among  the  common 
mental  qualities  combined  in  various  deerecs,  there  are  disscini- 
iMit«d  also  peculiarities  of  excellence,  fixed  on  the  Jirsi  dranehi  of 
the  mind,  and  nut  convertible  by  art  or  discipline,  is  at  the  least  a 
sober  opinion  which  sliocko  no  certain  truth,  and  is  r onnistcui  with 
analogy,  if  men  are  light  in  supposiny;,  as  they  commonly  do,  that 
there  are  other  innate  consliliitional  modes  of  temper  and  character, 
whatever  nniy  be  thought  of  peculiar  talent.  Such  personalities  ot 
(!euiu3  may  be  few  ;  but  their  Iteiii^  rare  makes  them  nwre  Morth 
|)reservJng;  and  when  they  do  occur  with  any  thing  like  u  strong 
■lamp  upon  them,  we  should  beware  of  spoiling  th«  natural  mint- 
a^'e  by  attempting  to  set  n  new  face  upon  it,  which  may  only  ob- 
S'lnre  the  inscription,  and  fnlsify  the  value  ot*  the  coin. 

The  talk  of  innate  '  propeinhies  in  children  for  being  hhhupn, 
^cncrah,  or  c/mrice/hrs,'  we  freely  give  u|)  to  any  meiry  ^ead  that 
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desires  a  laugh  at  the  ignorant  phraseology  of  fond  fathers.  At  thi 
same  time,  till  we  are  ht^tter  convinced  of  the  all-regulating  power 
of  t'ducatioi!,  we  hhall  feel  some  doubt  whether  a  diiiiie  and  a  bri* 
gadier-«^cntTal  are  always  to  be  had,  at  choice,  out  of  the  aame 
mind :  and  whether  the  two  different  talents  of  iuistnicting  mens'  sods 
and  destroying  their  bodies,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  be  in  every 
case  the  result  merely  of  professional  education.  Some  writer  hai 
said,  tl^at  manj  a  man  has  run  his  head  against  a  pulpit,  who  might 
have  done  his  country  good  service  at  a  plough-tail.  In  the  mnt 
way,  w  e  believe  there  have  been  men  who  have  got  reputation  id 
the  cannon's  mouth,  who  never  would  have  earned  it,  by  being  taught 
to  open  their  own,  eitlier  in  law  or  divinity. 

Even  in  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  sense,  the  name  of 
genius  is  treated  by  Mr  £ir;^evvorth  v\iili  great  severity.     We  agree 
with  him  in  condemning   the  indiscreet,  and  often  very  fialse  use 
*   of  it,  as  a  current  mark  for  dividing  the  \%hole  party  in   a  8cho<d 
or  a  family  into  two  general  invidious  descriptions.  '^Tlieu  indeed  the 
word  may  become  a  common  mischief;  fostering  a  ruinous  pre- 
sumption in  a  few;  deadening  the  hopes  and  exertions  of  maaj 
more;  and  letting  loose  a  vitiated,  malignant  spirit  between  both. 
We  can  imap;ine  that  those  to  \\hf)ni  it  is  designed  as  an  honour  are 
the  greatest  suffcreis  by  it;  that  there  is  hardly  a  chance  left  for  a 
boy's  future  eminence,  when  he  comes  to  pass  for  a  genius ;  in 
short  that  an  early  accession  to  the  titles  of  my  lord,  or  yoar  grace, 
could  not  augur  worse  for  him.     But  truth  may  he  spoken  injudi- 
ciously ;  and  if  Mr.  Edgevvorth's  ideas  allow  him  to  admit  '  a  su- 
periority of  organization  by  which  a   boy  early  exhibits  greater 
powers  of  attention,  memory,  and  imagination — and  that  such  na- 
tural  advantages   may  be    explicitly    s  ated,'    he   admits  in    fifict 
and  substance,  all  that  is  meant  by  the  ordinary  exprcssiims  of  natu- 
ral parts,  capacity  or  genius,  which,  '  mysterious'  as  they  may  be, 
we  think  not  at  all   more  '  delusive'  than  the  version  of  them  by 
'  organization ;'  whether  that  bt;  understood  of  the  soul  itself,  the 
external  senses,  ori>ome  intermediate  nature. 

No  person  of  any  reflexion  will  be  abused  at  the  present  day  by 
the  puerile  conceit  tltat  idleness  is  the  privilege  of  any  mind,  how- 
ever gifted  it  mav  he.  If  culture  and  severe  application  be  the  sole 
resources  to  which  some  have  to  truest,  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  need  of  them  as  the  means  of  proficiency,  to  all.  Without 
them,  no  vigour,  nor  certainty  of  effort ;  no  excellence,  no  taste  or 
practical  ability  is  to  be  looked  for.  Hiis  wamuig  truth  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often.  Its  o[>positc,  the  encouraging  side  of  the 
same  topic,  viz.  that  well  directed  industry  is  able  to  countervail 
ill  almost  every  instance  any  disparity  of  intellect,  is  pushed  by  Mr. 
Edgewortli  farther  than  we  can  venture  to  go  with  him.  Educa- 
tion 


lion  is  a  vast  power ;  but  we  fear  that  he  ia  iacliDed  to  overrate  th» 
efficacy  of  liis  own  science  in  it. 

For  tlie  choice  of  a  profession,  his  opinion  directs  it  to  be  made 
by  the  parent,  and  '  as  early  aa  possible.'  The  wisdom  of  refer- 
ring the  choice  to  the  judgment  of  the  parent,  we  think  un([UestioD- 
at)Je,  in  a  general  rule.  He  is  the  only  competent  jndge,  either  of 
those  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  a  pru- 
dential view,  or  of  the  real  valae  and  meaning  of  thnse  tustes  and 
dispositions  which  are  sometimes  urged  in  favour  of  the  son's  own 
hherty  of  choice.  Parental  sense  and  maturity  of  feeling  are  neces- 
sary also  for  bringing  npon  the  question  those  sober  views  of  life, 
Mhich  rarely  operate  upon  a  young  person's  mind  when  his  lot  is 
to  bo  fixed,  but  make  the  chief  satisfaction  of  it  when  it  comes 
to  the  trial.  Upon  these  accounts  it  is  that  we  add  one  more  to 
the  duties  of  a  father's  responsibility,  that  of  selecting  suitable  oc- 
cupations for  his  children. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  solution. of  the  question  Inrns  chiefly  upon  llie 
espcdiency  of  making  an  early  choice.  His  time,  '  as  soon  as 
possible,'  is  very  soon  indeed.  He  intends  it  should  be  made  at  k 
time  when  the  party  concerned  can  have  no  thought  or  feeling  of 
what  b  doing  for  him  ;  while  he  is  an  infant,  or  at  least  in  tlie  very 
earliest  years  of  childhood.  Many  advantages  are  detailed  by  him, 
to  recommend  his  speedy  determination  ; 

*  In  a  family  where  ihere  are  more  soas  than  one,  it  would  prevent  ■ 
all  injurious  competition.  WlialevLr  iminral  nth  anUges  each  may  have 
would  be  considered  as  peculiarly  fri  lo  secure  success  in  his  future 
profession  :  and  as  all  the  brothers  noulii  early  know,  that  they  were 
to  pureut  ilifTcrent  modes  of  life,  iliern  could  never  be  any  crossing  in- 
terests, orjealousyof  parliculHrtiilents,  though  there  migj((,  a,niimight 
to  he  among  them  an  emulaiiun  of  general  excellence.' 

A  more  unlikely  method  of  inspiring  eniubtion,  or  leaving  any 
scope  for  it,  we  can  hardly  conceive,  th.in  a  complete  sepuralion, 
at  an  early  age,  of  every  feeling  and  pursuit,  umong  them.  It  ii 
like  sellitig  horses  on  their  speed  aguiiist  each  other,  by  running 
them  on  different  grounds,  that  they  may  not  jnstie. 

■  The  decidinfT  aa  soon  as  possible  on  ihe  i>^ofussinns  of  son*  will,  in 
other  respects,  be  advantageous;  because,  iiii[ipo<'ing  Hljili[k-s  and  op- 
portunities nearly  equal,  time  becomes  the  racMsurc  of  acc|uiremenis. 
The  sooner  the  desire  tu  obtain  inlonnation  for  any  p:iriicular  purpo»a 
IS  excited,  the  sooner  the  pupiU  will  begin  lo  accumulate  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  is  pecuiiur  to  their  desiinaiion. 

•  In  each  profession  there  are  certain  principles  essentially  comfuciv* 
tn  succcm;  there  are  particular  lalents  and  tastes  which  should  be  cul- 
tivated with  peculiar  care ;  and  the  earlier  this  discipline  is  commencedi 
the  sooner  it  will  become  easy  and  habitual ;  ami  ibc  sooner  [he  asso- 
ciutious  of  pleasure  are  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  profession  the 
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pupil  is  to  follow,  the  «^reater  will  be  the  chance  that  he  will  pursue  it 
with  ardour  and  pcrbevt.*raiice/ 

Since  we  cannot  divost  ourselves  of  the  belief  that  there  does 
exist  a  great  diversity  in  the  original  make  and  texture  of  human 
minds,  and  tlut  the  diiftrences  utay  be  of  a  kind  to  match  well 
with  the  habits  of  thought  and  action,  which  betong  to  the  several 
forms  and  stations  of  busy  and  contemplative  life ;  and  since  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  our  plans  are  shaped  in  conformity  to 
these  primary  designs,  or,  capabilities  (if  we  may  use  that  expres- 
sion) of  character,  they  will  succeed  better,  than  if  we  set  all  the 
engines  of  educati(m  at  work  to  reach  a  purpose  in  which  the  spirit 
and  ground-work  of  die  intellect  is  crossed  or  disregarded ;  it  foi* 
lows,  as  a  part  of  our  notions,  that  we  should  mistrust  the  policy, 
as  well  as  the  justice,  of  that  forward,  unsparing,  intemperate  pni* 
dence,  which  dictates  an  immediate  arrangement  for  the  future 
conduct  and  condition  of  a  human  being,  in  |>oints  morally  indif- 
ferent in  themselves,  the  moment  he  comes  among  us;  which 
intercepts,  it  may  be,  the  advantages  he  brings  with  him,  and 
dooms  him  to  act,  on  a  plan  of  our  preparing,  a  foolish  mistaken 
part. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  b  too  judicious  to  overlook  the  palpable  defect^ 
or  advantages  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  or  tlie  soundness  and 
vivacity  of  the  organs  of  sense,  in  this  aflair.  He  would  not  have  an 
infant  stammerer  destined  to  the  bar,  nor  an  ill-conditioned  set  of 
limbs  ordered  into  the  army.  Som^ihing  tantamount  to  this  he 
gives  as  a  necessary  caution.  We  only  solicit  the  same  sort  of  de- 
cent regard  to  intellectual  qualities,  which  he  woi^d  con6ne  to  the 
physical.  And  in  order  that  our  principle  ot*  selection  may  have 
room  to  act,  we  put  in  our  pravcr  Tor  junt  no  much  time  as  will 
permit  a  disclosure  of  the  cupacitv,  if  ihete  be  any,  to  be  made. 
Much  time  will  not  be  lost  by  stuvin^  to  take  these  auguries. 
Spontaneous  indications  will  soon  appear,  where  there  is  any  thing 
strong  and  eminent  to  produce  them :  and  in  such  cases  only.do 
we  wish  the  matter  to  be  deridtMl  bv  a  reference  to  them.  Tie 
majority,  formed  with  a  ctinvenient  neutrality  of  mind,  may  be 
disposed  of  at  plea.sure.  Their  freedom  from  all  suspicious  symp^ 
toms  will  discharge  them  li om  tin;  need  of  any  special  care ;  and 
make  them  the  lair  property  of  a  father's  ordinary  economical 
aA'ection  and  prudence.  But  if  only  a  few  in  an  age  arc  rescued 
by  his  discermtient  from  the  gripe  of  *  local  convenience';'  and  set 
free  to  run  the  course  marked  out  for  them  by  their  talents,  it  will 
be  a  deed  of  justice  well  done,  and  one  that  will  be  largely  re* 
quited  by  the  superior  happiness  of  a  life,  in  which  the  employment 
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d  lilt:  bcuitics  are  suited  to  each  ullicr ;  not  to  mention  the  greater 
^^ndour  and  usefulness  of  it  to  the  world. 
j^Bul  were  we  even  to  grant  Mr.  EiJgeworth's  hypothesis,  that 
'  peculiar  genius  in  a  dreum,  still  \vc  could  not  give  way  lo  his 
[irofvseional  ardour.  Be  it  so,  ihat  the  whole  foree  of  nature  i» 
uiider  the  coutroul  of  cdiicration ;  that  original  powers  are  always 
g:cneral,  as  uiiqueationalily  they  often  are ;  tliat  talents  can  never 
be  misapplied,  but  being  unlimited  in  their  destiimlinn,  and  free  to 
every  use,  will  h  iid  to  eminence  in  one  palli  as  well  as  another, 
under  any  conceivable  ]>hm  of  manugnncnt ;  all  this  enlarges  llie 
power  of  those  by  vtlium  education  is  l"  be  moulded,  but  renders 
3  sound  discretion  .so  much  the  more  nccosaary  in  the  use  of  it. 
^Vlicn  nature  has  left  every  thing  free,  in  a  young  mind,  \r'e  are  ad- 
vised  instiinlly  to  re^'erst:  her  liberality,  and  commence  a  scheme  of 
our  own.  This  is  a  strong  measure.  Is  it  a  wise  one  f  If,  however, 
under-  the  licence  of  tliis  discretionary  power,  and  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Edgeworlh's  advice,  fathers  will  make  their  children  of  a  profession, 
with  die  same  pious  haste  as  they  make  them  CiiHstians ;  if  they 
cannot  Inok  into  their  nursery  with  any  satisfaction,  unless  they  see 
it  peopled  with  little  orators,  soldiers,  and  physicians ;  if  they  will 
call  oDe  to  the  bar  as  soon  as  he  can  artictilale ;  give  a  com- 
mission to  another,  as  soon  as  he  can  march ;  and  a  diploma  to  a 
tliird,  before  his  bones  are  set;  and  follow  up  the  course  of  their 
education  with  the  same  disciiminatiug  assiduity,  to  make  them 
great  in  tlieir  professions ;  we  take  so  much  concern  in  the  fate  of 
these  young  people,  that  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  inquire  how 
fir  ihcy  may  hope  to  be  benefited  by  the  extraordinary  care  bestow- 
ed upon  tiiem,  and  whether  they  are  likely  to  rise  from  it  into  valu- 
ibie  mat. 

In  B  series  of  essays,  Mr.  Edgewortli  has  traced  different  plans  of 
education,  calculated  for  the  want?  of  the  several  professions.  His 
ohra  begin  at  a  very  early  period,  and  undertake  to  regulate  the 
ubils,  studies,  and  sometimes  the  amusements  of  the  boy,''in  almost 
nery  particular,  with  a  view  to  his  civil  eniptuyiiieut  in  future  life, 
^■e advantage  to  be  secured  by  this  concentration  of  his  tastes  and 
ttudies,  is  the  enabling  him  to  fill  his  station  well,  and  enlarge  his 
attainments,  as  applicable  lo  it. 

In  every  plan  there  are  two  distinct  merits  to  be  Considered,  the 
object  and  the  means.  Keeping  this  division  before  us,  we  slialladvert, 
first,  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Edge  worth's  system.  And  here  he  labours 
ander  a  strong  suspicion,  in  our  mind,  of  pursuit^  a  partial  and 
unsatisfactory  end.  We  think  there  Ls  too  much  professional  policy 
in  such  aims ;  and  that  it  is  to  lake  a  very  contracted  view  of  life,  to 
think  with  great  anxiety  how  persons  may  be  educated  to  supeiior 
tiill  iu  their  department,  comparatively  neglecting,  or  excluding, 
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the  more  liberal  and  enlarged  cultivation.  In  bis  system,  the  value 
of  every  attainment  is  to  be  measured  by  its  subscr\'iency  to  a  call- 
ing. The  speci6c  duties  of  that  calling  are  exalted  at  the  cost  of 
those  free  and  independent  tastes  and  virtues  which  come  in  to  sus- 
tain the  common  relations  of  society,  and  raise  the  individual  in 
them.  In  short,  a  man  is  to  be  usurped  by  his  profession.  He  is 
to  be  clothed  in  its  garb  from  head  to  foot.  His  virtues,  his  science, 
and  his  ideas,  are  all  to  be  put  into  a  gown  or  uniform ;  and  the 
whole  man  to  be  well  shaped,  pressed,  and  stiffened,  in  the  exact 
mould  of  his  technical  character.  Any  intcHoping  accomplittbments, 
or  a  faculty  which  cannot  be  taken  into  public  pay,  if  they  are  to  be 
indulged  in  him  at  all,  must  creep  along  under  the  cloke  of  his 
more  Mcrviceable,  privileged  merits.  Such  is  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  spirit  and  general  tendency  of  tliis  system  would 
lead  us. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  most  substantial  object  with  every  man  to  be- 
master  of  his  profession.  Competence  of  ability  in  it  is  his  strict 
duty ;  and  eminence  in  it,  his  best  ambition.  He  stipulates  for  to 
much.  He  has  taken  charge  of  a  post,  and  has  no  option  but  to 
be  upon  it  pro|)erly  armed  and  accoutred.  Since  his  profession 
sets  him  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  every  deficiency  in  it  carries 
a  more  certain,  and  a  worse  disgrace,  than  a  failure  in  other 
duties.  And  this  measure  of  disgrace  is  right ;  because  over  and 
Above  the  ordinary  motives  of  right  conduct,  there  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  positive  obligation,  and  tlie  censure  of  public  opinion  to 
enforce  it.  Such  are  the  demands  that  his  station  makes  upon  him; 
and  if  he  will  act  up  to  them  generously,  he  has  a  fair  ambition  to 
incite  him,  together  with  the  sense  of  this  unquestionable  fact, 
that  any  great  services  or  talents  he  may  hold  at  his  disposal,  w^ill 
always  be  exerted  more  bcu*.'ficially  for  the  public,  the  nearer  they 
bear  upon  t!j«^  line  of  his  appropriate  functions  and  character.  If 
Mr.  Edge\\  orth  admitted  us  to  a  view  of  his  own  reasons,  could  lis 
act  professional  merit  on  higher  or  stronger  ground  than  this  f  - 

But  the  professicmal  character  is  not  the  only  one  which  a  per- 
-son  engaged  in  a  profession  has  to  support.  He  is  not  always 
upon  duty.  There  are  services  he  owes,  which  are  neither  paro- 
chial, nor  fop^nsic,  nor  military,  nor  to  be  described  by  any  such 
epithet  of  civil  regulation,  and  yet  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those 
that  bear  these  authoritative  titles  ;  inferior,  neither  in  their  intrin-* 
sic  value,  nor  their  moral  in)port,  nor  their  impression  upon  society* 
As  a  companion,  as  a  friend,  us  a  citizen  at  large ;  in  the  connexi- 
ons of  domestic  life ;  in  the  improvement  and  embeliibhment  of  his 
leisure;  he  has  a  sphere  of  action,  revolving,  if  you  please,  within 
the  sphere  of  his  profession,  but  not  clashing  with  it;  in  which,  if 
he  can  shew  none  of  the  advantages  of  an  improved  understanding, 

whatever 
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I  whatever  maj  be  his  skill  or  proficiency  in  tlte  other,  he  is  no  more 
than  an  ill-educated  man.     When  we  recollect  also,  that  the  lead- 

I  ibg  professions,  nwing  to  causes  which  will  always  continue  in 

tlbrce,  in  our  country  at  least,  are  conslanlly  so  far  overstocked  in 
'nmbers,  (hat  t)ie  necessary  practice  and  study  of  them  will  not 
illly  employ  even  that  portion  of  their  time  aiid  thoughts  which 

'  flieir  respective  members  might  well  atFord  to  giye  them,  we  muat 
perceive  that  there  will  be  a  still  larger  surplus  of  the  intellect  of 
these  professioual  men,  to  be  carried  to  the  fund  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  to  seek  its  occupation  in  some  spontaneous  way, 

On  this  subject  it  is  impossible  to  forget  aii  evil  incidental  to  llie 
professions,  or  disregard  the  increase  of  i(  with  which  we  should  be 
threatened  by  a  system  of  education  dedicated  exclusively  or  chiefly 
to  (hem.  The  evil  is  one  which  is  knowu  by  the  hard  name  of 
pedantry,  but  which  commonly  is  reckoned  a  disagreeable,  rather 
than  a  mischievous  thing.  It  escapes  wiih  tins  easy  censure,  we 
suppose,  because  men  look  at  the  fault  of  another  as  it  alfects 
themselves,  inoie  than  as  it  injures  him;  and  therefore  the  offensive, 
distasteful  part  of  it  is  the  must  noticed.  But  ihe  mischiefs  of  this 
contracted  habit  of  mind  to  which  we  allude,  are  so  cotisiflerable ; 
it  runs  »o  much  into  prejudice,  conceit,  and  ignoble  antipathies ; 
it  hinders  so  effectually,  not  (he  enlargement  alone,  but  the  justness 
and  rectitude  of  the  understanding,  (hat  we  do  not  liesi(ate  to  regard 
a  system  as  radically  wrong,  which  inys  a  plan  of  education  and 
study  that  must  prove  nothing  less  than  a  hot-bed  to  this  pernicious 
pest  of  all  mental  cultivation. 

The  predominant  love  and  esteem  of  one's  own  profession  is  not 
lo  be  blamed.  It  is  a  strong  stimulant.  Like  other  stimulants,  it 
may  do  tntinite  good  or  harm,  just  as  it  is  tempered  and  applied : 
but  when  it  is  to  be  made  tlie  spring  of  all  youthful  exertion,  and 
wrought  into  the  blood  as  soon  as  the  bhwd  begins  to  circulate  ; 
whether  this  be  a  trfa(meiil  which  any  cons(l(ution  ran  bear  well, 
and  whether  it  wiU  produce,  upon  the  whole,  a  healthy  enthusiasm 
of  spirit,  or  diseased  and  decrcpid  idiosyncrasies,  is  not  very  hard 
(o  determine.  We  believe,  that  out  of  any  given  number  upon 
whom  it  mi^ht  be  tried,  many  more  would  retain  the  narrow,  un- 
■ocial,  and  vitiated  temper  of  thought  produced  by  it,  than  even  the 
principle  itself,  managed  as  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  men. 
There  is  a  certain  faculty  in  which  all  nations  of  any  refinement 
are  great  practitioners.  It  is  not  taugh(  at  school  or  college  as  a 
distinct  science ;  though  it  deserves  that  what  is  taught  there  should 
be  made  to  have  some  reference  to  it :  nor  is  it  endowed  at  all  by 
the  public ;  every  body  being  obliged  to  exercise  it  for  himself  in 
person,  which  he  dues  to  the  best  of  liis  skill.  But  in  nothing  ij 
there  a  greater  differeuce  than  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.     The 

advocates 
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advocates  of  professional  learning  \i ill  smile  ^heii  we  tdl  them  that 
this  same  faculty  which  we  \>oiiid  have  encouraged  is  simply  that 
of  speaking  good  sense  in  Engiisii,  without  fee  or  reward,  iu  com- 
mon conversation,  lliey  will  smile  when  we  lay  some  stress  upon 
it ;  but  in  reality  it  is  no  sudi  tritle  as  they  imagine.  Look  into 
the  huts  of  savages,  and  yee,  for  there  is  nothing  to  listen  to,  the 
dismal  blank  of  ifieir  stupid  hours  of  silence ;  their  professional 
avocations  of  war  and  hunting  are  over ;  and  having  nothing  to  do, 
tliey  have  nothing  to  suy.  Turn  to  improved  life,  and  you  fiod 
conversation  in  all  its  iorms  the  medium  of  something  more  than  an 
idle  pleasure;  hideed  a  very  active  agent  in  circulating  and  forming 
the  opinions,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  a  whoie.people.  It  makes  of 
itself  a  con:$idcrable  affair.  Its  topics  are  tlie  most  promiscuous — 
all  those  which  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  province. — As  for  its 
power  and  influence,  we  may  fairly  say  that  it  is  of  just  the  same  con- 
sequence to  a  man's  immediate  society,  how  he  talks,  as  how  he  acts« 
Now  of  all  those  who  furnish  their  share  to  rational  conversation,  a 
mere  adept  in  his  o\\  n  art  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  worst.  The 
sterility  and  uniuhtructiveness  of  such  a  person's  social  hours  are  quite 
proverbial.  Or  if  he  escape  being  dull,  it  is  only  by  launching  into 
ill-timed  learned  loquacity.  We  do  not  desire  of  him  lectures  or 
speeches  ;  and  ho  has  nothing  else  to  give.  Among  benches,  he  may 
be  powerful  :  but  seated  on  a  chair^  he  is  quite  another  person.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  we  may  affirm,  that  one  of  the  best  companions,  is  a 
man  who,  to  the  accuracy  and  research  of  a  profession,  has  joined  a 
free  excursive  ac(|uaintance  with  various  learnings  and  caught  from 
it  the  spirit  of  general  observation.  The  tincture  of  a  little  pro- 
fessional taste  will  aid  variety  of  remark,  and  give  novel  views  to 
the  subject  of  conversation :  but  much  of  it  cuts  off  all  sympathy 
and  confidence,  and  extinguishes  the  intercourse  of  thought  at  once. 
If  then  those  who  are  to  shine  at  the  bar  or  in  a  church,  may  also 
be  exceedingly  useful,  if  they  can  give  light,  unofficially,  in  other 
places,  we  cannot  hail  a  scheme  of  education  as  promising  well  for 
them  or  for  the  cause  of  society  as  it  stands  at  present,  of  which  the 
aim  is  to  collect  all  their  lustre  into  a  few  points,  with  the  loss  of 
manv  essential  utilities  vvhich  it  mi^flit  serve  in  a  more  diffused  state. 
It  is  to  merge  their  education  as  men,  wholly  in  that  which  is  neces- 
sary for  them  as  members  of  a  corps.  It  is  to  sacrifice  the  great 
scheme  itself  to  an  accident;  an  important  accident,  but  which 
ought  not  in  reason,  to  engross  our  sole  or  paramount  attention. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  general  subject  by  enlarging 
on  a  remark  partly  anticipated  already.  On  a  cursory  view  it 
will  be  found,  tliat  professional  leurning  is  sought  and  kept  up  oo 
professional  views.  Medical  and  legal  study  draw  few  volunteers. 
Theology  is  a  little  more  iu  request ;  and  the  theoretic  part  of  mili- 
tary 
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■|Kr}  aod  naval  knowledge  is  perhaps   possesaed  as  fullj  by  men  of 
f  •eoenil  curiosity  as  by  the  members  of  the  army  and  navy.     Bui  in 
I  V>e  mass  we  may  uHirm,  that  the  study  laid  out  upon  professional 
I  Vcience  is  for  advancement  in   life;  and  lliat   a  decent  repulublc 
I  ajtlf-iniereit  la  the  motive  in  all  sucli  exertions.     To  give  to    this 
1' active  still  greater  force,  u  Mr.  Edgewortli's  aim  in  all  that  he  has 
■yntten.    It  would  undoubtedly  be  very  iigwise  to  check  the  hope  of 
^TUerprizin"  young  men,  by  telling  them  always  the  chilling  truth 
pf  their  real  prospects.     It  would  be  equally  unwise  to  leave  them 
unprovided  in  a  temporary  or  complete  failure  of  success.    But  since 
the  rewards  of  advancement  are  of  limited  extent,  and  dealt  out  by 
no  fixed  rule,  much  of  the  labour  given  to  the  pursuit  of  them  is 
necessarily  unrequited  and  lost ;  doubly  lost  in  the  feelings  of  those 
who  may  bave  been  schooled  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  maxims.   But  the 
efforts  of  liberal  unconstrained  improvement  in  such  things  as  arc 
sought  only  for  tlieir  own  sake,  are  never  lost.    Tlie  object  is  secure. 
It  resides  witliin  a  man  himself,  in  his  own  pleasure,  refinement  or 
iaformaliou ;  and  in  the  acceptance  which  they  procure  faini.  If  they 
give  him  less  sway  in  the  world,  they  are  enjoyed  without  competi- 
tion of  diaap  point  men  t;  and  they  are  even  a  more  certain  benetilto 
others,  because  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  patron  or  a  client  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  drawing  tliem  into  use ;  but  they  pass  readily, 
and  almost  of  course  into  the  common  stock.     Professional  talent 
is  like  Btrei^^th  in  the  arm :   but  health  is  the  greater  blessing,  and 
of  more  general  and  certain  use. 

The  professions,  we  have  said,  do  not  dispense  their  palronag« 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  among  their  recommenda- 
tions, in  3<j  far  tts  it  gives  room  for  that  liberality  of  feeling 
which  suits  well  with  the  natural  dignity  of  the  things  about 
which  they  are  employed.  Men  stake  llieir  talents  upon  a  liberal 
calling,  with  a  prodigality  of  calculation  which  would  be  derided 
by  the  sobei  wi&duni  of  the  mercantile  and  mechanic  arts.  To  th« 
largest  proportion  of  those  men,  their  reward  comes  in  the  shape  of 
•i  tardy  and  penurious  jnsticc.  In  the  mean  time,  what  is  there  to  . 
Mistaiii  a  decent  and  muuly  spirit  in  them,  or  fill  the  void  of  invo- 
luntary leisure,  if  their  education  have  not  opened  to  thcin  some 
choice  and  command  of  literary  pursuits  ?  Ambition,  which  docs  a 
great  deal  in  some  of  the  professions,  is  the  luxury  of  a  few :  some 
■re  loo  wise ;  olliers  too  proud ;  and  odiers  too  humble  for  it.  la 
odier  professions  again,  it  is  ridiculously  impotent.  That  the  main 
body  then  of  those  adventunrs  who  embark  in  them,  may  not  be 
cast  away,  nor  iheir  liberality  prove  a  snare  to  die  independence  of 
ihcir  mind,  is  it  not  best  to  extend  and  vary  the  sources  of  their 
education,  and  while  they  aie  instructed  for  the  exercise  of  a  profes- 
iion,  to  instruct  theu\  aUo  )iow  to  live,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to 
VOL.  VI.  NO  XI.  M  their 
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riieiro«i»  contentment  at  leant,  wiilioMl  it?  No  energy  wis  everlotft 
by  the  rt:licf  of  auxiliary  orcuput»)ii.  If  it  is  waniud,  th«y  will  ba 
atrong:  if  it  n  not  wanted,  they  will  besnfe.  But  n  wuteniiBii  who 
spenos  half  the  Hayitt  Wrstminitler-briilgewilh  a  pipe  in  his  luouth, 
wailing  for  afnrc,  is  a  happier  and  manlier  person  iban  a  professional 
eitpt^-ttuit.  who  has  been  taught  to  think  uf  nothing  and  look  to  no> 
thing  but  his  practice.  For  raercy's  sale,  provtdt:  jiiui  with  h  pipe* 
— If  you  step  m  hero,  and  prescribe  for  him  precisely  the  retired 
stiid>'  of  hb  calling,  HiicI tell  hnn  he  may  read  aiti I  read  again,  or  write 
upon  it,  ax  Mr.  Edgevvorth  Huniewhcre  intinintc»  ;  this  may  be  very 
well,  pro%-idetl  lliu  advice  be  tolcn.  But  should  it  not,  we  can  fancy 
many  good  reasons  why  the  neglect  of  it  would  not  be  very  surpriairig. 
-Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  object  of  Mr.  Edgeworth'* 
systpm,  and  stated  some  of  lite  reunions  why  we  think  it  foils  far 
abort  of  the  legitimate  views  of  any  course  of  liberal  education.  It 
remains  fur  us  to  lunsider,  what  progwrtiou  there  is  between  his 
means,  and  the  object  confined  as  it  is,  and  whelher  the  plan  he 
has  unfolded  be  retdly  the  best  practicable  one  for  advancing  tha 
qiiahfications  singly  of  tin-  professional  character. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  lliat  n  practiced  mid  sensible  author 
like  Mr.  Et^eworth,  lias  written  a  fair  sized  quarto  in  vain.  Far 
from  it.  Hi:  has  collected,  arninged,  and  enlargetl  upon,  msny 
uscAil  ideas :  and  by  bringing  before  os  a  scries  of  insmictiors 
which  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  put  together,  he  has  given  a 
d^ree  of  novelty  in  the  mass,  to  what  might  njipcar  trite  in  the 
detail.  If  we  may  judge  by  intenia!  proofs,  he  has  added  some 
good  remarks  from  his  own  cxpetiiiiLf.  His  information  is  mis- 
cellaneous^ often  correct  and  apposite.  And  lactly,  he  han  im- 
Eressed  us  with  a  great  re»l>ect  for  him  as  a  candid  inquirer,  who 
us  looked  upon  the  professions  wltli  a  very  honest  zeal  for  their 
credit.  Tins  is  perhaps  his  best  praise.  Under  this  sense  of  it,  we 
have  ot^en  been  conciliated  by  the  philanthropy  of  his  observMions, 
when  we  could  hate  wished  them  more  true  und  ingeiiiotis.  With 
these  merits,  the  general  feeling  of  the  work  appi-ars  to  us  to  be 
wholly  wrong.  \^  c  speak  here  of  the  three  Ininicd  professioiis,  at 
they  are  called. 

His  entire  system  stands  upon  tliis  position  ;  that  study  concen- 
trated in  one  pursuit,  ^i^es  the  fairest  chance  iif  excellence  in  it. 
This  is  llie  foundation-stone  of  liis  work,  li  is  hiid  in  (he  first 
sentence  of  it.  with  all  due  solemnity,  by  the  apophtliegmatic 
.voice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a  solid,  mussive,  well  squared  fHece 
of  stone  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  iMtt  pleasant  to  make  a  blunt 
all»rk  upon  any  man's  opinion  when  it  has  some  trnih  mingled 
with  ii.  Though  it  may  lie  full  in  the  w:iy  of  our  own,  we  prefer 
espluining  and  Hccommotlaiing  a  ItltlCf  to  an  encounter  with  it  by 

■  di. 


p  direct  denial  at  the  first  shock.     We  admit  then,  that  when  a 

jiersuii  makes  a  business  ul'oiie  pursuit,  he  is  in  the  right  way  to 

e  in  it;  and  that  divided  atlenlion  will  rarvly  give  excellence 

But  our  assent  will  go  no  farther.     For,  to  think  that 

B  way  to  prepare  a  person  for  excelling  in  any  one  pnrsuit,  (and 

's  (he  only  point  in  h»ud,i  is  to   fetter  his  early  atudiea,  and 

p  the  linit  developement  of  his  mind,  by  a  reference  to  ihii 

iictrs  of  that  pursuit  barely,  is  a  very  different  notion,  and  one 

b  we  upprehend  deserves  to  be  exploded  rather  tliaii  received. 

mbK  a  few  of  the  abstract,  insulated  kinds  of  learning,  might 

_  jtroached  in  that  way.     The  exceptions  to  be  made  are  very 

,  and  need  nut  be  recited.     But  foi    the  acquisition  of  profes- 

lal    »nd  practicHi  abilily,  itiich   niBximg  are  deadi  to  it.     Tlie 

[)  ingredients  of  diat  ntiility  are  ret) uisite  knowledge  and  cul- 

hited  faculties:    but  of  the  two,  the  lutter  is  by  far  die  chief. 

veil  improved  Isculties,  has  the  command  of  another's 

KiHle<i);e.     A  mun  without  thrin,  has  not  the  command  of  his 

The  difference  between  knowledge  and  faculties,  is  a  thinj 

whitii  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  a  very  steady  conviction.    We   wish 

fc  had  fallen  upon  n  better  method   of  reasoning,  expanding,  and 

tnfflkening  those  facullies,  upon  which  he  feels  that  all  must  ulti- 

tely  depend. 

Of  the  mtetleclnal  powers,  the  judgment  is  diat  which  takes  th« 
t  lead  in  life.  How  to  form  it  to  the  two  habits  it  ought 
•JB,  of  exactness  and  vigour,  is  the  problem.  It  would  be 
rant  presumption  so  much  as  to  hint  at  any  routine  of  meiliod 
'  fse  qualities  nmv  with  certainty  be  imparted  to  every,  nr 
f  understanding.  Still,  huwevier,  we  may  safely  lay  it  down  t|^ 
e  not  to  be  got  by  a  '  gatherer  of  simples,'  but  are  the  c<jm- 
ssenee  and  extnict  of  muiiy  different  diings,  dra^vn  frott)' 
I  varied  reading  and  discipline,  first,  and  observation  after* 
For  if  there  be  a  single  intelligible  point  on  this  head,  it  u 
nan  who  bus  been  trained  to  think  upon  one  subject,  or  for 
»  •ubject  only,  will  never  be  a  good  jud-^e  even  in  that  ode : 
bereas  the  eitlarsement  of  his  circle  gives  liim  both  knowledge 
A  power  in  a  rapidly  encreasing  latio.  So  much  do  ideas  act,  not 
nlitary  units,  but  by  ^ouping  and  combination ;  and  so  closely 
i4ll  ttie  things  thai  fall  within  the  proper  province  of  the  same 
Ulltvof  the  mind,  intermix  with,  and  support  each  other!  Judg- 
enl  fives  us  it  were  by  comparison  and  discrimirialion.  Can  It  he 
ll^bted  then  whether  the  range  and  extent  of  that  assemblage  of 
t  upon  which  it  is  practised  in  its  first  essays  are  of  use  to  itf^ 
ivi  ■ 

9  Open  our  way  a  little  farther  on  this  matter,  we  will  define 
;an  by  the  poner  of  jiids;meiit ;  und  then  try  to  asccr- 
M   'J  tain 
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tain  among  what  kind  of  studies  the  iraprovemcnt  of  it  may  be  ex- 
pected at  all. 

Judgment  does  not  stand  here  for  a  certain  homely  useful  quality 
of  intellect,  that  guards  a  persou  from  committing  mistakes  to  the 
injury  of  his  fortunes  or  common  reputation;  but  for  that  master 
principle  of  business,  literature,  and  talent,  which  gives  bim  strengUi 
lu  any  subject  he  chooses  to  grapple  with,  aitd  enables  him  to 
aehe  the  itiong  point  iu  it.  Whether  this  definition  be  m«U- 
ph}>9ically  coned  or  not,  it  comes  home  to  the  substance  of  our  in- 
quiry. It  describes  the  power  that  every  one  desires  to  |>OBsen 
when  he  comes  to  act  in  a  profession,  or  elsewhere  j  aud  corre- 
sponds with  our  best  idea  of  a  cultivated  miud. 

Next,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  order  to  do  any  good  to  the 
judgment,  the  mind  must  be  employed  upon  such  subjects  as  come 
within  tlie  cogiiiitance  of  tliat  faculty,  and  give  sonic  real  exercise  t» 
Its  perceptions.  Here  we  have  a  rule  of  selectiou  by  which  the 
different  parts  of  learning  may  be  classed  for  our  purpose.  Those 
which  belong  to  the  province  of  the  judgment  are  religion;  (in  its 
t'videnccs,  and  interpretation  ;)  elliics,  hislon,  eloquence,  poelrvf 
theories  of  general  speculation!  the  fine  aria,  and  works  of*  wit. 
Great  as  the  variety  of  these  large  divisions  of  learning  may  appear, 
they  are  all  held  in  union  by  two  capital  principles  of  conne.xion. 
First,  ihey  are  all  quarried  out  of  one  and  the  same  great  subject  of 
man's  moral,  social,  and  feeling  nature.  And  secondly,  tliey  are 
all  under  the  controul  (more  or  less  strict)  of  the  same  power  of 
moral  reason.  Probability  is  the  te-it  of  decision  in  nil.  'I'here  is 
a  better  and  a  worse  in  the  exerntion  of  them.  There  is  a  balan- 
cing, an  option,  and  a  doubl  iu  Judging  uf  tliem. 

"liie application  of  our  rule  will  exclude  the  physical  sciences  as 
affording  very  little  exercise  of  ihe  ludifmeut,  and  ihe  mathematical 
•ciencefi  as  affording  none  at  all.  Neither  of  llicm  therefore  can 
conduce  to  make  skilful  reasoners,  nor  able  masters  of  a  profession. 
If  any  mathematician  rise  in  arms  at  this  apparent  disparage- 
ment of  his  science,  we  entreat  his  caudid  hearing ;  f*ir  we  intend 
otdy  his  honour.  Demonsti  alioii  is  above  all  mural  rijasoning.  It» 
absohite  precision  and  rerlainly  make  it  an  insirumcnt  too  fine  for 
the  use  of  any  hands  but  his  own.  Applied  to  the  properties  of 
abstract  quantity,  or  passive  inatler,  it  is  irresistible  :  but  in  every 
thing  else,  perfectly  useless. 

*  Wil  uid  judgment  Brr  to  oCtea  coiimsted  and  oppowd  to  lacli  other,  that  pcilMpi 
wc  nuv  if  callsd  to  ripUuii  Iww  woika  of  wil  ibould  bo  pvt  in  Ihii  catnlogub  Bnl^  m 
fan,  il»  gmlciljurjetumi  u«n'u  bolfa  ia  thelurvntlon  ind  niuplaymcnt  of  Kit.  Good 
nil  if  judgninil,  nt  pjey.     Bui  wii  i>  the  (eel  or  tlie  fup'i  iiritation  uf  lirr  gport.     And 
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In  works  of  demonstration  tlieie  is  30  simple  and  uniform  a  pro- 
ss  of  the  mind,  that  vidiout  much  violence  of  expression,  we 
may  affirm  the  lirst  page  of  Euclid  to  be  just  like  the  last  page  of 
ArcbimedeH.     I'lic  value  and  amuuitt  of  the  series  may  be  increas- 
but  the  component  parts  of  it  are  a  succession  of  conclusions, 
'each  obtained  by  a  monotonous  style  of  proof  all  issuing  out  of  the 
•ingle  relation  of  grenter  and  less.     How  different  are  the  samenesi 
and  simplicity  of  these  diagrams  of  thought  from  the  full  and  va- 
■ied  picture  produced  by  the  mixed  relations  and  contending  prin- 
^ples  that  subsist  in  taste,  morals,  literature,  law,  and  policy! 
■    In  every  step  of  the  wav  in  mathematical  demonstration  there  Js 
%  perspicuity  to  excess,     tt  precludes  all  reflexion,  and  supersedes 
tfie  free  agency  of  thought.     There  is  no  effort  to  be  made  but  of 
jcontinued  memory  :     the    mind  attends  and  receives   mechanical 
'^nvicUon.     But  in  the  study  of  works  addressed  to  the  judgment, 
__ .  teamer  has  the  principal  part  to  do  for  himself;  he  has  to  feel 
ias  way,  and  look  out  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  to  collect  and  ap< 
ly  his  own  experience,  and  often  to  suspend  opinion  for  new  light 
^ >d  information.     The  comprehension  of  such  works  ig  never  in- 
fesed  mechanically  or  at  once.    The  principia  of  Newton,  or  his 
doctrine  of  flusions  may  be  understood  by  a  boy  of  eighteen — a 
fcct  noticed  by  Mr.  Edgeworlh.     But  the  Iliad,  or  the  epistles  of 
^oTice,  or  Lord  Clarendon's  history,  were  never  comprehended  till 
ietj  of  observation,  and  many  original  efforts  of  the  reader's  own 
lind,  had  brought  him  to  that  point  of  view  from  which  he  could 
at  those  works  in  the  posture  of  design  and  combination   io 
thich  they  were  seen  by  the  authors  themselves,  and  with  some 
art  of  their  reach  of  thought.     This  necessity  for  thi;  efforts  of  rea- 
_  and  reflexion  constitutes   the  value  of  masculine  literature 
B  study,  and  the  right  initiation  of  a  young  person  in  it  makes 
e  best  part  of  liis  education.     In  mathematical  learning  he  has 
to  do  but  ^pread  liis  sails,  and  the  trade  wind  bears  him  along ; 
It  the  traiu'ng  and  disciplining  of  the  judgment  are  like  the  busi- 
es of  navigation  on  a  coast,  or  in  the  narrow  seas,  where  t)ie  sea- 
ID  is  always  upon  the  alert.     In  which  of  the  two  the  best  seaman 
ly  be  bred,  let  every  one  judge.     The  indirect  and  collateral  ad- 
vantages of  mathematical  science  are  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  general  education  if  it  secure  the  habit  of  patient  and  pro- 
longed attention,  which  it  is  found  to  do  more  cfTectually  than  any 
other  study.     Our  objection  to  it  as  a  practice  of  reasoning  to  bs 
largely  used,  is,  lliat  it  makes  the  intellect  not  patient  only,  but 
passive. 

Circles  and  parabolas  having  no  affinity  with  human  affairs,  it 

twould  be  idle  to  observe   that  the  mathematics  can   afford  us  no 

I  ^\hns  whatever,  or  materials  of  thought,  applicable  to  life.     But 
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it  is  not  quite  so  idle  to  cuforcc  and  insist  upon  tlie  irroconcilcable 
difference  iu  the  stuudiu'd  of  reasoning  iu  the  luHlliemalics.  and  that 
which  is  employed  in  ever;  thing  else ;  becan!>e  we  often  hear  the 
complaint  tiut  men  are  not  taught  to  reason  vrlien  ihey  do  not  study 
the  Diathematics.  Read  tbem,  it  a  Mid,  if  not  (o  become  ro:ilhe- 
maticians,  at  lca»l  to  become  ^nod  remonert.  But  if  that  branch  of 
learning,  beside  the  lotgJ  dissimilarity  of  subject,  hate  nolhinp;*mcmn- 
monwith  other  kinds  ofreBsoni&g.eitherinl'orni,  substance  orpria< 
ciple,  its  inability  to  aid  or  direct  us,  except  in  its  own  sphere,  must 
be  grunled  bj  tlie  hardiest  raatbenialiciun.  It  has  been  said  with 
irresistible  force,  '  dial  the  speculative  perfection  of  these  itciences 
is  their  practical  defect.  ProbBbility  i»  the  terra  incognita  of  th« 
ge<Mneter ;  everj'  tliiog  short  of  demon^^tration  is  absolutely  beiteath 
bis  notice.' 

Physical  science  treating  of  the  properties  of  matter,  whether  in 
ibe  form  of  plants,  minerals,  or  planets,  is  no  more  tlian  a  immber 
of  well  autheaticated  facte,  addresned  to  our  admiration  rather  than 
our  judgment.  The  wisdom  of  contrivance  displuyw)  in  diem  is 
vast :  but  it  is  a  u  isdom  we  cannot  trannpl.uit  into  our  minds.  1| 
is  even  too  perfect  for  tia  to  deliberate  upon.  We  can  neither  imi- 
tate nor  question  it.  As  subservient  to  the  arts, — chemistry,  bo- 
tany, attd  astronomy  may  be  amung  the  most  useful  studies,  and  aa 
the  food  of  ingenious  curiosity,  they  are  amon^  the  moKt  ItbereL 
But  tliese  are  their  proper  attributes.  They  will  ruit  instruct  ua  in 
our  own  nature,  nor  furnish  ua  witli  any  of  the  talents,  by  which 
that  nature  is  governed  in  society,  or  fashioned  within  ourselves. 

Of  the  professions,  the  medical  owes  the  most  to  physical  sci- 
ence. The  physician,  however,  can  receive  from  it  only  pnrt  of  bis 
facts  ;  his  data  ;  the  dead  stock,  a.^  it  were,  of  his  knowledge.  To 
be  able  to  reason  upon  them,  which  is  his  best  skill,  he  mud  have 
resorted  to  other,  and  very  different  studies. 

To  return  to  our  former  enumcralion — if  ihe  Ntudies  there  recited 
be  such  as  give  a  direct  piny  and  exercise  to  tHe  faculty  of  the  judg- 
ment, then  are  they  the  true  basis  of  education  for  the  active  and 
inventive  powers,  whether  destined  for  a  profession,  or  any  other 
UK.  Poetry,  which  makes  one  article  iu  that  list,  has  been  ob* 
jected  to  as  leaching  men  to  inia)iine  and  not  to  reason.  It  does 
both.  Its  essence  is  impassioned  imnginalive  reascni,  and  theh^her 
kinds  of  it  which  alone  deser\'e  to  be  rei^arded  in  education,  are  to 
an  apprehensive  capacity  some  <if  the  most  masterly  and  profound 
ksaonsof  severe  thiiught.  W  hut  comparinon  can  there  be  between 
Homer  and  Euclid  for  leaching  tu  ihmk  and  argue  on  any  aubject 
whatever,  geometry  excepted  f  One  or  two  of  the  articles  beaides, 
as  the  fine  arts,  and  works  of  wit  .might  perhaps  be  dispensed  with, 
«nd  be  referred  Iu  lUc  study  of  riper  age  ;  but  the  general  circle 
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coiupteliendiiig  llie  tbitf  of  thtm  will  not  endure  to  b«  mucli  far- 
ther relrenclit;d.  Miscellaneous  as  the  assemblage  may  api>eur,  of 
history,  eloquence,  poetry,  elliics,  8tc.  blended  together,  Uiey  will 
all  conspire  in  an  union  of  effect,  Tliey  are  necessary  mutually  li> 
explain  and  interpret  each  other,  'llie  knowledge  derived  from 
them  all  w  ill  aiiialgamatc,  and  the  habits  of  a  mind  versed  and 
practi^ied  in  ihem  by  tiinis  will  join  to  produce  a  richer  lein  of 
thouglil,  and  uf  more  general  and  practical  application  tlian  could 
be  obtaitied  of  any  single  one,  as  tJie  fusion  of  the  metals  into  Co- 
rinthini]  brass  gave  the  artist  his  most  ductile  and  perfect  ujatenal. 
Might  we  venture  to  imitate  an  author,  (whom  indued  it  is  much 
safer  to  take  as  an  authority  than  to  attempt  to  copy,)  Lord  Bacon, 
ill  some  of  his  concise  jllustrations  of  the  comparative  utility  of  the 
different  studies,  we  should  say  that  history  would  give  fulness, 
moral  philosophy  strength,  and  poetry  elevation  to  the  under- 
■taiidiug.  Such  in  reality  is  the  natural  force  and  tendency  uf  the 
Studies  J  but  there  are  few  minds  susceptible  enough  lo  derive  from 
liiem  any  sort  of  virtue  adequate  to  those  hi^jh  expressions.  We 
must  be  contented  therefore  to  lower  om  pancgjric  to  this,  that  a 
.  Jkerson  cannot  avoid  receiving  some  infusion  and  tincture  at  least  of 
BJ^ose  several  qualities  from  that  course  of  diversified  reading.  One 
^^□g  is  unqueslionable,  that  the  elements  of  general  reason  are  not 
'  1  be  found  fully  and  truly  expressed  in  any  one  kiud  of  study  ;  and 
lathe  who  would  wish  lo  know  her  idiom,  must  read  it  in  many 

If  difierent  studies  are  useful  for  aiding,  they  are  still  more 
eful  for  correcting  each  other  ;  for  as  they  have  tlicir  particular 
eriu  severally,  so  they  have  tlieir  defects,  and  the  most  extensive 
:;quaintauce  with  one  can  produce  only  an  intellect  either  too 
uby,  or  too  jejune,  or  infected  with  some  otlier  fault  of  confined 
admg.  History,  fur  example,  she%vs  things  as  they  ate,  that  is, 
e  morals  and  interests  of  men  disligurcd  and  perverUdby  all  their 
■perfections  of  passion,  folly,  and  ambition ;  philosophy  strips 
e  picture  too  much,  poetry  adorns  it  too  murh :  the  concen- 
ited  lights  of  tlie  three  correct  the  false  peculiar  colouring  of 
icb,  and  show  us  the  tnitli.  It  is  aluavs  dangerous  to  risk  a  single 
tance  in  support  of  any  doctrine  unless  it  be  candidly  weighed 
and  improved  upon  as  a  hint  by  tlie  reader  himself.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  ue  shall  be  tempted  to  the  imprudence  of  appealing 
to  s  Jiolitsry  but  splendid  evample.  It  may  be  of  as  much  conse- 
quence lo  a  man  to  know  what  to  think  of  the  word  lib^^rty  an  any 
^  which  he  can  exercise  his  thoughts :  where  will  you  send  hini  for 
nfomiation?  to  Roman  or  Knghsh  history  ?  In  the  hisloi^  of  his 
wn  times  it  is  the  subject  of  dispute ;  that  history  therefore  will 
Kit  compose  his  doubts.  In  more  ancient  history  liberty  is  see* 
M  4  only 
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only  aa  it  has  been  penerted,  oppress^,  or  misunderstood.  Will 
jou  send  him  to  the  romantic  pages  of  poetry  in  Lucan,  Comville, 
or  our  English  Cato  i  There  mdeed  he  may  catch  the  love  of  it ; 
but  that  love  will  degenerate  into  estravagance,  and  his  notions  of 
the  practical  form  of  it  can  be  none  at  all.  Will  you  recommend 
him  tlien  to  study  the  plan  and  sections  of  it  in  Moules<iuieu  !  Hts 
theory  now  may  be  more  correct,  but  it  njll  hv  loo  rigidly  correct 
for  use.  The  r^ht  mode  of  thinking  upon  it  is  to  be  had  from 
tliem  taken  all  together,  as  every  one  mu^l  know,  ulio  hits  seen 
their  united  contributions  of  thought  and  feeling  expressed  in  the 
masculine  sentiment  of  our  iramurtal  statesman  Mr.  BurLc,  whose 
eloquence  is  inferior  only  to  his  more  admirable  wisdom.  If  any 
mind  improved  like  his,  is  to  be  our  In.structor,  we  must  go  to  the 
fomitain  head  of  things  as  he  did,  and  study  not  his  uiirLs,  but  his 
method  ;  by  the  one  we  may  become  feeble  innlators  ;  by  the  other 
arrive  at  someability  of  ourown.  But,  as  all  biography  assures  us, 
he,  and  every  other  able  thinker,  has  been  formed,  not  l)y  a  parsimo- 
nious admeasurement  of  studies  to  some  detinite  future  object, 
(which  b  Mr.  Edgeworth's  maxim,)  but  by  taking  a  wide  and  libe- 
ral compass,  and  thinking  a  great  deal  on  many  subjects  with  no 
better  end  in  view,  than  because  the  exercise  was  one  which  made 
ibem  more  rational  and  more  intelligent  beings. 

There  is  a  trite  maxim  which  tells  us  Ui»t  nothing  is  more  perni- 
cious than  reading  a  little  of  many  dilTerent  things,  llic  maxilii  a 
perfectly  just,  as  to  a  little  idle  and  superficial  reading,  or  in  such 
things  as  do  not  naturally  unite  together.  A  cento  of  chemistry, 
languages,  and  English  history,  might  be  of  tliis  description  :  but 
a  variety  of  strenuous  and  penetrating  application  lo  such  subjects 
as  are  in  harmony  with  each  otlier,  must  esrnpe  this  censure  till  h 
can  be  shewn,  Uiat  accumulating  ideas  and  conspiring  energies  of 
mind  are  a  mischief. 

It  lias  often  been  asked,  why  persons  intended  for  different  sta- 
tions in  life  should  have  the  same  education  i  It  has  also  been 
asked,  what  connexion  there  is  between  many  of  the  studies  we 
have  been  commending  and  any  station  :  It  seems  that  Mr.  Kdge- 
worth  found  himself  unable  to  answ  er  these  questions,  and  there* 
fore  wrote  hb  '  piofessional  education'  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  them  in  future.  Our  aaswer  is  the  simple  odc, 
that  we  believe  sense  and  sagacity  to  be  of  all  profrssiuus  alike, 
and  that  if  men  desire  to  have,  not  barely  tlie  knowledge  neeessury 
for  their  station,  but  the  talent  to  use  and  apply  it  witli  effect,  they 
must  goto  those  studiei  which  are,  aifd  ever  have  been,  the  nurse 
of  all  generous  talent,  professional,  or  unprofessional. 

To  make  the  connexion  of  them  with  tlie  imnipdialc  technical 
business  of  any  professAjn,  apparent,  is  no  part  of  our  manner  of 

arguing. 
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arguing.  If  they  cbemli  and  invigorate  the  mental  powers,  it  is 
enough.  When  the  tide  flows  strong  in  the  main  sea,  we  stiail  ne- 
ver doubt  but  it  will,  in  due  time,  till  every  channel,  creek,  mid 
harbour. 

The  fair  exercise  of  the  understandinn  being  provided  for  by  the 
kind  of  studies  whicli  we  have  selected,  and  the  activity  of  it  by  the 
succession  and  iiiterdiangeof  th(jm,itretiiaing  for  us  to  advert  to  the 
direction  of  it ;  since  it  is  plain  that  the  iniellect  requires  to  be  guided 
as  well  as  excited.  Ilie  abjest,  and  the  only  safe  guides,  are  those 
authors  who  have  given  us  master-pieces  of  titought  in  their  several 
wava  :  of  what  language  or  country  they  should  be,  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  tirst  lines  of  thought  should  be  drawn  only  after 
the  most  perfect  models.  Under  ihal  direction,  whatever  progress 
is  made  is  sure  to  be  in  the  right  road,  This  rigorous  selection  will 
reduce  the  number  of  books  to  be  read  without  compressing  their 
variety.  It  will  put  the  student  under  the  inlluaice  of  the  best 
socie^  for  his  mind,  and  that  society  a  mixed  one.  We  shall 
repeat  that  it  is  of  the  last  moment  (hat  a  constant  and  habi- 
tual intercourseof  study  be  kept  up  with  this  corps  d'^Iite  of  genius, 
in  order  that,  being  trained  under  their  eye,  he  may  be  moidded  by 
them  into  some  sort  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  strongly  advises  the  free  use  of  conversation 
between  the  pupil  and  hin  living  instructor.  This  may  be  a  very 
useful  expedient  in  its  place,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  more 
powerful  means.  But  as  a  ct-rluin  great  orator,  when  he  was  going 
to  address  the  people,  used  to  put  up  a  prayer  that  he  might  say 
nothing  very  foolish ;  so  we  advise  all  fathers  and  tutors  not  to  trust 
too  much  to  their  extempore  wisdom  for  the  fonnatiou  of  their 
pupils'  understanding.  Accidental  conversation  may  rouse  inquiry 
belter  than  satisfy  it ;  it  is  in  general  too  slovenly  for  instruction, 
^^md  is  fitter  to  give  an  active  forward  tongue  to  the  pupil  than  to 
^■Mt  him  ri^t  in  any  great  point.  If  the  instructor  have  considerable 
^^Iklents  himself,  it  may  do  well.  Hut  no  general  plan  of  educa- 
tion is  right  in  its  provisioai,  if  they  are  to  depend  upon  the  perso- 
nal ability  of  those  who  apply  them,  more  than  their  own  sponta- 
m-ous  ^efhcacy:  and  it  is  a  prominent  di'fect  in  Mr.  Edgeworth 'i 
plan,  that  he  is  silent  as  to  the  choice  of  the  few  permanent  modeN 
of  unqtieslionable  excellence,  and  throws  so  much  upon  the  occa- 
sional address  and  ingenuity  of  unpremeditated  lectures,  and  learned 
table-talk.  Conversation  may  help  to  beep  the  wheels  going ;  but 
it  is  not  exact  enou^  to  set  minds  by.  Iliat  must  be  done  by  a 
mure  approved  standard. 

Of  ivhat  language  the  works  should  be  which  are  to  be  made  the 
instruments  of  education,  we  have  said  is  a  thing  of  inferior  import- 
ance.    It  is  tlie  husiuess,  the  substance,  and  subject,  lliat  we  are 
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imeiil  upon.  In  thnt  uijcle  we  will  make  no  compmmue  with 
the  opttiiuns  and  liumoiini  of  tlie  day.  'I'he  etlalili^ed  Nj'btem  uf 
Um  universitKH  of  Eoghnd  has  given  a  declared  preference  to  tlw 
ancient  laii|;u:ige$.  As^  compoi^itioDs  of  speech,  we  are  not  Biiliciloitt 
•bout  those  langtiagM  in  the  present  argument.  Itui  no  fax  aa  they 
afford  the  right  luodels  of  study,  within  the  sco|>e  of  that  range  ttf 
literature  we  hnv-e  l»een  describing,  so  far  they  are  the  proper  lltrei 
to  fia  Mit  up  in  an  En<;li«h  univenity :  and  so  far  as  ihv  worLa  of 
.ancient  literature  are  iitudied  iu  ifacir  true  essence  and  spirit,  so  far 
those  Litres  an-  duly  worshipped.  If  their  intrinsic  %alue  will  itand 
a  coraparison  with  tlie  works  of  any  age  or  country,  they  are  at 
lout  on  a  par  with  tho^e  of  any  other  Unguuge,  pMhaps  the  la* 
hour  nwcswry  for  the  nrigiiisition  of  the  aitrieiit  laii^iiagea,  (which 
labour  must  tie  regarded  a^  an  advantage  tn  the  imprcxaivcneas  and 
rAiciicy  of  tlie  studies  carried  on  in  theui,)  to><etheT  with  the  pr^ 
posausiion  Hltich  they  have  obtained  iu  our  prrjutlices,  may  be  auf- 
ticient  to  turn  the  scala  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Kdgewnrtb,  who  writes  with  infinitely  mure  modeniiioD  of 
temper  than  of  reason,  has  taken  great  pains  to  shake  the  eattnia- 
tion  in  which  classical  learning  i«  hold  m  Knglaud.  In  a  tone  of 
the  most  di-1ibentle  ao>]  ivclUi mentioned  advice,  and  without  ever 
mistruslinK  his  own  coinpreliensioii  of  the  subject,  he  adviaes  some 
of  his  pupils  to  read  Liuiueus;  others  to  inspect  manufacfura ;  or 
in  short,  do  anv  thii^  rather  than  devote  their  time  to  a  long  con- 
tinued course  of  classical  reading.  As  br  writes  at  a  diatancet  and 
nixler  the  disadvnntage  of  imperfect  iuformatioii,  we  are  read,*  Co 
impute  his  miscoaceptious  of  what  is  doing  in  England  lo  a  cauM 
which  lie  canuot  rcmedr,  the  latitude  and  lungitade  of  Edgewotth'i 
•lown. 

We  wish,  however,  tliat  English  studies  were  better 
to  our  sister  country  than  tbey  hare  been  by  this  \m  nwot. 
author.  Hut  besides  defective  information.  Mr.  Edgnn 
■hewn  the  most  sovYrripi  i^tnrance  or  disregard  of  thoaa 
and  principlra  «n  hIikIi  alone  dassicsl  literature  dcaervM  ( 
be  encouraged,  rvprobnted.  or  <|urstroiicd.  To  modente  the  dt*- 
aica)  aicknir  of  his  pupil  in  the  dawn,  he  iusliucts  him  tbM  fbert  H 
a  wide  difference  between  Ciceronian  and  law  Latin — directs  Inn 
St  eighu-en  to  make  a  tour  of  it^al  cuttoailT,  to  get  anpniBUd  witk 
tbe  local  customs,  manufacture*.  3lc.  but,  at  the  same  tone,  to  pr^ 
lerve  his  actfUainiaDce  with  tbosc  idle  authors  Horace  and  Vii^ 
gil,— '  whi(^  maj  be  had  o/  ■  portable  siie,  to  travel  ia  tba 
portmanteau' — for  be  iasiab  upon  it.  that  there  is  a  certain  ^va»* 
tity  of  Latin  i»ec*fry  for  a  lawyer  ami  a  gentlcntau.  On  ihtt 
|;Tound  does  be  ame  Ac  isuiiliiy  of  Cicero  to  a  kwrer,  and  leue 
s  pntleBm  willi  ue  duty  of  Icaniii^  to  tnuflato  a  oewapaper  qu(^ 
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UtioD  now  and  then  from  a  dead  language.  Oiir  bumble  advicec 
however,  to  both  those  personages,  is,  if  they  hnve  iin  better  nottoa  , 
tliuii  Mr.  l^ilgeu'orlh's  of  the  iiieaniiig  and  applicalii>n  of  the  classic^ 
to  Hjiare  iheiuselves  the  degruiling  labour  of  Icurniii^  to  read  tbeiK 
if  tbfv  do  not  minister  to  btlter  views,  they  are  not  worth  ihe  idlest 
geiillciiiHu'tt  time  for  the  tiu-n  of  a  dictiunar)'  leaf. 

I>id  we  see  any  inteution  to  replace  ancient  authors,  by  a  severe) 
rational,  and  systematic  study  of  our  own  classical  writers — oi'  did 
we  bear  those  who  desire  to  mitigate  the  cscessivc  admiration  of 
Cicero,  Tllucydides,  and  Homer,  introduce  as  competitors  witll 
them,  a  body  composed  of  Kooker,  Shake3i>eare,  Milton,  ClareiH 
don,  Adduton,  Burke,  uiid  Johiuon,  we  should  be  iucliiied  to  enlM* 
iulo  parley  with  the  proposed  reform,  und  deliberate  upon  the  ex- 
vliange.  iiiit  the  equivalent  oETcred  comists  commonly  of  a  medley 
of  fingmeiiU)  of  science  among  the  mechanical  or  manufactory 
acbeaies  of  life,  or  Home  very  ordinary  tricks  of  professional  habitj  • 
I'u  all  such  projects  of  improvement,  the  ausw  er  of  common  seiiM 
ii,  that  thiu);!)  had  better  rest  as  they  are.  i 

iMigu^fes  have  beeii  railed  by  an  apt  comparison  the  kevs  of    | 
knowl^ge;aiidUreek  and  l^tin  being  pieces  of  very  curious  an 
their  structure,  it  has  so  happened  that  ingeuious  men  have  nfiea  ^ 
tlopt  short  in  the  study  of  them,  to  amuse  themselves   widi  t! 
wards  and  workmau^liip  of  the  key,   inatead  of  |>08sessing  tbema   ' 
»eJves  of  the  trt^asure  lodged  under  it.     Provoked  at  their  foIlK    , 
others  have  called   upon  us  to    throw  the  key  away  at  oncc.-^a' 
But  Mr.  Edgeworth,  with  a  uice  mixture  ofseuse,  and  something 
wbicb  is  not  seu»e,  advises  us  to  keep  the  key  in  use,  but  not  to 
ilraw  t(K>  much  out  of  the  strong  bos.     I^f  e  has  set  an  example  ia  , 
liittuelf  of  thi>  forbeanuice ;    which    nil    those  may  imitate  whd 
desire  to  accomp^iny  a   morsel  of  Latin  which  thry  may  like  to 
(]uote,  as,  *  tiui  attgue  alieni  conlcmptus,'  with  a  translation  into 
'  oootenipt  of  himself  aiid  others:'*  or  who  believe  their  general 
Myle  uf  ihiukii^  Mill  be  improved  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from 
liu;  air  uf  all  taste  and  reiiiiemeiit. 

The  a»-.ful  is  tlic  ibvinily  nf  Mr.  Edgeworth'a  mind.  To  under- 
ttand  liow  pure  and  strict  a  worsliip)tcrheisuf  hisownidol,  we  must 
look  to  the  inquisitiuu  wliicii  he  hiie  ready  for  the  classical  sectarian. 
Of  what  use,  he  asks,  was  Lord  Mauslield's  talent  of  Latin  verse  to 
him  as  8  judge ?  U  is  mom  true,  that  English  judges  do  not,  like 
the  Delphic  oracle,  give  tlieir  sentence  in  any  kind  of  verse.  But  d( 
wluit  detriment  to  liini  m  a  judge  was  that  obnoxious  talent  f 
Was  he  tlic  less  capable  on  the  l>en[-h,  because  he  amused  some 
of  his  home  hours  more  elegantly  than  Mr.   Edgeworth  can  ap> 
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ttrovG?  Or  was  lie  Uic  worse  lUlened  to  in  court  or  parliament  for 
Daiing  cauglit  from  iho^e  same  authors  tJiat  pave  him  langu^e  fur 
verte,  tlie  pure,  argumentative  animation  which  (Iis(inE:ui^ed  faim 
as  a  speaker^  Could  he  have  explained  law  hrtler  than  he  did,  even 
if  he  had  not  studied  the  principles  of  it  in  (he  best  authors  f  Or 
could  he  have  made  his  profesMiun  appear  more  attractive  to  yotiog 
minds,  if  he  had  not  shewn  bow  well  it  might  associate  with  &s 
graces  nf  literature  i 

Another  part  of  the  devout  worship  of  the  great  goddess  utility, 
ronsiits  in  chaunting  the  praises  of  spinning-mills  and  steam-en- 
gines, and  processes  nf  rhemical  art.  The  use  of  ull  these  things 
for  giving  hread  to  a  laborious  population,  for  pruvidiitg  us  with 
the  actum tnotlations  of  life,  and,  with  (he  aid  of  good  statesmen,  for 
extending  national  wealtli  and  power,  is  a  subject  we  easily  cata- 
prehend.  But  tlie  use  of  studying  the  theories  of  them  in  •  cotirsa 
of  education  in  any  other  nense  tlian  tliat  of  DccupalioiiH  o1  a  com- 
meiHJable  cunosity,  we  are  not  equally  able  (o  comprehend.  Know- 
ledge is  a  good  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  this  general  panegyric  will 
not  satisfy  ilje  intentions  of  those  who  wish  to  obtrude  useful  know- 
ledge in  (he  place  of  liberal.  We  suspect,  however,  that  tbey  are 
involved  in  a  fallacy  by  their  own  logic.  For  let  ns  sup^wse  a  yottng 
man  studying  chemistry,  and  embracing  all  the  practical  discoveries 
of  tliat  science — to  whom  is  his  knowledge  useful?  Is  it  to  faim- 
»^f?  Is  he  a  manufiicturer f  or  does  he  instruct  manufacturers^ 
He  does  neither.  'I1ie  mechanical  artisan  is  carrying  on  the  usefiil 
process  unconscious  of  (heac  academical  speculations.  Suppose, 
however,  some  rhemical  philosopher  to  make  a  new  discovery,  by 
which  the  art  uf  bleaching  may  be  rendered  cheaper  and  better  to 
the  incalculable  benefit  of  the  mannt'acturers  of  Ireland  :  the  new 
process  flies  over  onr  speculator's  head,  and  is  safely  transmitted 
by  the  post  to  the  bleaching  grounds  of  Colerain,  w  here  it  is  incor- 
porated witli  tite  national  wealth.  To  him  the  discovery  cones 
merely  as  a  |>.irt  of  his  inactive  speculations.  The  inventor  is  a 
public  benefactor,  the  tittident  b  none ;  he  DiUHt  make  up  his  ac- 
count with  himself,  and  reckon  the  value  of  his  own  personal  plea- 
sure and  information,  llie  useful  merit  is  engrossed  wholly  by 
the  inventor  and  the  artisan.  To  rcj>cat  our  opinion  once  more 
then,  the  useful  sciences,  as  they  are  called,  stand  upon  the  same 
touting  as  any  other  sciences  in  the  scheme  of  education :  what  is 
the  portion  of  intellect  tbey  exercise,  is  the  only  cjuestion  to  be 
asked.  But  the  useful  sciences,  as  objects  of  national  wealUi,  the 
less  value  lliey  may  have  as  liberal  pursuits,  deserve  more  the  en- 
couragement of  public  policy.  Tlii'y  merit  tlie  patronage,  but  not 
the  mind,- of  a  people. 

Having  discussed  the  general  principles  of  Mr.  £dgew  orth's  bool( 
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pretty  fully,  we  du  not  propose  to  enter  much  into  tbe  detail  of  it, 
conceivir^,  as  we  do,  tliat  it  is  a  performance  wliicb  cannot  help 
to  raise  tiie  intellectual  cliaracler  of  our  country  by  an  ijnprovcd 
education  ;  and  thst  the  aims  and  urrangementa  of  it  are  calculated 
rather  for  the  lowest  wants,  than  the  perfection,  of  any  of  the 
profesaioiis.  The  study  of  it  might  be  useful  in  many  senses  to 
those  who  want  a  guide,  and  have  an  understanding  of  very  mode- 
rale  promise,  to  be  guided.  But  we  must  be  prepared  with  a  good 
deal  of  indulgence  for  the  shallow  and  empirical  sort  of  attainmentti 
which  ibey  are  likely  to  receive  from  it. 

Instead  of  niaLing  well-educated  nieu,  tlie  object  of  his  system  is 
to  make  pleading,  and  .prescribing,  and  other  machines.  So  far 
does  be  carry  tlie  subdivision  of  his  relative  aims,  that  tlie  know- 
ledge  of  the  lirst  and  pla'mest  truths  of  religion,  is  made  to  belong 
to  a  particular  profession.  The  little  uncassocked  clergyman  of 
six  years  old  is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  being  of  a  Ood,  in  a 
proper  philosophical  way.  But  his  laybrothers  have  no  such  rf^- 
lar  instruction  provided  for  theni.  It  is  no  part  of  their  business, 
Xhey  must  recollect  tlmt  they  are  not  designed  for  the  church,  and 
follow  their  proper  profane  studies.  Who  knows  but  they  may  live 
^o  hear  their  brother  in  the  pulpit,  and  get  some  religion  from  him 

^i  The  lawyer  is  to  have  liis  appropriate  management  as  soon  as  he 
b^ins  to  speak.  A  nurse  of  good  accent  is  lo  be  procured  for 
biiD,  to  modulate  his  first  babblings  to  the  right  toim  of  tlie  bar. 
He  is  to  prattle  for  a  fee.  He  is  afterwards  lo  be  encouraged  lo  a 
tittle  ill-bred  disputatiousness  for  the  same  worthy  puqiosc.  Mr. 
""i^eworth  quotes  a  trite  passage  of  Roman  history  to  shew  that 
e  Romans  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  elocution  of  their  chil- 
n,  and  repeats  over  again  the  tale  of  Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi, 
e  Romans  thought  it  a  grace  in  their  children  to  speak  their  own 
^usge  well.  So  thinks  every  one.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
IgewoTth's  mind  consists  in  making  it  exclusively  a  lasvyer's  ac- 
_  snplishment. 

f  The  physician  that  is  to  be,  as  soon  as  he  can  wield  a  spade,  is 
p  have  his  garden,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Sir  Charles  LtmiKUv, 
ad  vex  the  ground  with  his  botanical  arratigementii.  The  culture 
f  opium  and  rhubarb  will  be  his  first  step  to  the  prescription  of 

.J  The  infant  soldier  is  to  be  made  a  hero  as  soon  as  possible.     In- 

I  no  time  is  to  be  lost  with  liim  ;  for  Mr.  Edgeworth  recoin- 

Knds  that  lie  be  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  domestic  animals 

ithout  terror,  '  and  be  taken  to  the  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts  that 

!  may  be  familiarized  to  their  forms  and  ciies.'     His  nurse  loo 

■gust  be  cboaeii  for  her  aptitude  lo  the  duties  of  rearing  a  great 

captain. 
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i-iiptnin.  When  the  drfciider  f>f  his  cowntrj'  li  gmwii  up  to  a  hoy, 
his  spiirtH  .ihonli)  be  of  the  militHry  cuJit.  Without  makin;;  Km 
niiirh  psiradF,  he  rfmnld  b^gin  to  vtork  upon  tonw  Frtniticatioii  in 
the  t'nnier  of  a  ihrnliUry.  He  mii»I  he  trntiRi)  hIso  to  a  »en«e  if 
hon<Hir,  Bitd  alihur  Ihe  dicgrace  of  coijMral  punish  nit  iit  Bs  a  sol- 
tiler  (uighl. 

Such  is  the  grand  scheme  of  partition  to  he  made  aninn«;  the  pro* 
r»si<)iial  aspimnti  Recording  to  their  deslinnlioiK  of  future  IHe. 
Heiigiun,  a  gmtd  elocution,  g:nrdeninf,  and  niher  amusements,  a 
manly  eoustitutioii  of  hotly  and  mind,  and  a  lendeniess  of  honour, 
we  have  al«n¥s  th'niglit  to  l>r  good  for  boys  as  sensitive  ralionnj 
beings  capable  of  instnirtiun,  health,  and  pleasure.  To  make 
ciinititig  sport  for  (hem,  and  defraud  them  of  the  natural  right 
of  amusing;  themselve*  in  their  own  wav,  doe:<  ni>l  agree  with 
onr  feeliugs  of  kindnesa  for  them.  It  sophiBticalcs  tliem  in  the 
very  point  where  [hey  should  be  most  free  and  natural.  Bat  1o 
delegate  the  moral  ciualities,  suck  as  a  just  impression  ofreligKin, 
and  a  right  sense  of  hononr,  to  a  station  or  title, orapieee  of  eloth, 
or  to  make  the  slightest  diflereiice  in  thtvte  respects,  is  to  confound 
the  eawnce  of  morality,  and  run  deliberately  insane  upon  a  spurious 
conceited  wisdom. 

Mr.  Eilgeworth  has  sometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  rccommetid- 
ing  books  to  his  pupils,  «iih  which  we  perceive  he  docs  not  ibjnk 
it  necessary  to  be  much  aci^iniinted  himself.  This  is  injudicious, 
beciiuse  it  shakes  the  credit  of  his  authoitty  with  ttiem.  1>ie  first 
list  lie  has  mentioned  is  open  to  this  exception.  He  speaks  in  it  of 
authors  '  who  have  moat  distinguished  themselves  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  Hooker,  Barrow, 
Tillotson,  Clarke,  Atterbury,  South,  Wilson,  and  many  others, 
cannot  fail  immediately  to  occur-' — Which  one  of  all  these  authors 
are  we  to  take  as  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  f 

Bexitles  his  essays  tm  the  more  rcguhir  professions,  Mr.  E(%e- 
wrtrtli  has  puid  the  same  regard  li>  the  education  of  the  country 
genllemau,  the  stiitesmiin,  ami  the  piince ;  his  reasons  for  givii^ 
5ie  title  of  professionid  education  to  hi?  buok  notwithstanding  these 
anomalous  classes,  are  quite  valid.  '  These  classes  have  their  ap- 
propriate duties.'  'I*he  art  and  mystery  of  a  country  gentleman  is 
among  the  most  fasliioiiabte  of  our  connlry :  it  is  errtnited  upon 
many  good  families,  ami  from  the  overflow  of  comuiercial  opulence 
new  mcinbrrs  ar»-  constantly  Hocking  into  the  profession.  It  was 
\velt  judged  thereftire  to  draw  out  a  survey  of  tht'ir  duties  for  ihil 
numerous  body  of  mm,  and  remind  them  that  they  should  have 
some  belter  pursuit  than  that  of  partridges.  We  areconvinced  Uiat 
if  they,  as  well  m  statesmen  and  princes,  would  acquire  thtf  virtue* 
which  Mr.  Edgewortii  inculcates,  and  act  up  to  his  instmction, 
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tliey  might  be  an  oniameni  to  themselves  anJ  their  couiitr)'.  It 
woittd  nMfuire  greuter  felicity  of  stjle  and  argument  tliso  these  e»- 
Miyji  possess  to  invite  our  criticism  to  them  :  but  we  tnist  that  the 
parties  immediHtely  concerned  in  the  subject  w  ill  not  want  such  in- 
ducements to  thdr  duty;  Ijnt  be  pleased  on  easier  terms  with  a 
cheirful  coinniunicnlive  writer  who  Mill  give  them  abundance  of 
^^■lecdute,  and  mingle  many  good  stories  with  his  advice. 

I 
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,T,  XI,  J  Refutation  of  Calvinitm,  in  tvhich  the  Dodritia 
iff  Orie;in<il  Hin,  Grace,  Regeneration,  Jiutijicatiou,  and  Uni- 
vertai  Redemption,  art  explaineil;  iinil  l/tepeculinr  Teuels main- 
taintd  by  Calvin  on  those  potntt  nre  pioved  to  be  coiitruiy  to 

Scripture,  to  the  fi'ritings  of  the  Jittieiit  Fathers  oflJie  Chrialian 
Church,  ami  to  the  public  formutaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
iand,  by  G.  Tomline,  D.  D.  F.  R.  ti.  iJord  Bishop  of  Linculu, 
and  DcMX  of  St.  Paul's.    London.    Cadell  and  Duvies.     18 1 1. 

'£W  persons  can  be  much  conversant  in  dieological  controversy, 
without    frct^uently    regretting,    that  discu^ions    bhould  have 
been  started  on  many  subjectn  decidedly  above  the  grasp  of  liuniau 
intellect.  The  Bible  is  a  plain  book,  which  all  may  uuderstuiid  with 
e.     The  points  of  tiecessar}'  belief  there  laid  du\vn,  are  few  and 
iple,  and  the  path  of  duly  is  so  strait  that  none  can  miss  it.    ^^  hy 
I  have  Christians,  in  all  ages,  been  so  busily  employed  in  tracing 
ilogical  subtleties,  and  multiplying  creeds  and  aiiicles  of  faith  I 
\y  have  they  thought  it  necessary  to  stir  up  abstruse  questions 
lick  have  exasperated  many  bad  pusstous,  and  generated  many  un- 
ipy  divisions,  while  they  have  been   pioductive  of  no  counierba- 
riog  advantages,  and  have  diverted  the  attention  from  solid  prac- 
il  duties,  to  thorny  and  fruitless  speculations?  Why,  too,  have 
of  tho  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  and  the  most  exempt 
bigotry,  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  controversy,  and  by  taiLitig 
t  in  tliese  discnssioni4,  given  them  a  degree  of  tinnncss  aud  cou* 
eiicy  which  they  could  not  have  otherwise  acquired  f 
'fo  these  questions  an  answer  may  be  given,  which  is  fully  sufli- 
li  for  tlie  defence  of  at  least  the  more  tiound,  judicious,  and  tern- 
'    members  of  the  christian  comnmnity  who  have  taken  part  in 
I'lie  subtleties  of  discussion  have  not  begun  with  them  but 
heretics  and  schismatics,  persons  of  disturbed  imaginations, 
toned  understandings,  or  over-weening  fondness  for  novelty  of 
moil. — Tliey  find  perplexing  disquisitions  already  started,  nice 
;inctions  and  explanations  already  attempted  by  others.     In  these 
cinnslaDces,  it  remains  no  longer  to  be  cunsi^red,  whether  for- 
bearance 
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bearance  ou  such  iiibjecU,  be  or  be  not  generally  desirable.  It  be- 
come's  matter  of  impefiotis  iitfesstly,  to  prevt- at  corruption  of  faitfa, 
lo  purtiie  subtletv  through  iu  various  windings,  to  asiert  truth  as 
«pecifica1ly  aa  others  have  a!»erted  error,  and  to  opfiose  to  every 
article  supporting  a  wrong  opiiiioo,  auolher  uiaintauimg  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  right  one. 

Much  les>  objection  would  have  been  sturted  against  Uie  Albft- 
nasian  creed,  if  the  circumstances  vihtcb  occssioned  tlie  several  ex- 
pressions in  it  liud  been  duly  cousidered.  Thi^i  creed,  >t  may  be 
safely  allowed,  has  apparently  the  fault  which  has  been  charged 
upon  it,  of  attempting  to  define  with  accuracy,  and  lo  reduce  wiUiin 
the  compass  of  language,  matters  which  are  confessedly  placed  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  intellect,  and  not  to  be  expressed  by  any 
terms  of  huninn  invention.  This  fault,  however,  did  not  arise  from 
the  intention  of  those  who  framed  it,  Tlicy  were  called  upon  to 
guard  sg»inst  the  erroneous  opinions  of  different  heretics,  who  had 
introduced,  un  tlie  subjects  of  tlie  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  vari- 
ous  subtleties  of  explaiiation,  tending  in  fact  to  degrade  rcligioq, 
and  to  sunctiun  positions  inconsistent  with  just  views  of  revelation. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  neceiaary  to  multiply  Urticleit  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  heresy  iil  every  point ;  and  to  make  various 
allirmations  of  truth,  not  so  mucli  for  die  purpose  of  defining  what 
men  ought,  as  of  excluding  what  they  ought  not,  to  believe. 

The  case  is  similar,  in  regard  lo  those  theological  points  on 
which  our  church  is  at  issue  with  the  maintainers  of  Calviaistic 
tenets  at  the  present  day.  '  Fixed  fate,  free  will,  fore  knowledge 
absolute,'  are  subjects  which  might  involve  in  mazes  of  endless  per-  ■ 
plexity,  beings  far  superior  to  man.  Nor  are  discussions  on  these 
abfitrilse  matters,  at  all  necessary  to  guide  tlie  failh,  or  regulate  the 
practice  of  the  christian  world.  The  general  view  of  the  condition 
of  man,  his  relation  lo  God,  and  his  redemption  by  the  son  of  God, 
afforded  in  every  pnge  of  the  Bible,  ia  nmpiY  suAicieiU  for  ht»  know- 
ledge and  guidance.  He  is  there  discribiti  as  a  corrupt  and  fallen 
creature,  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God  by  ihc  depravation  gf  his  na* 
turc,  but  redeemed  from  the  conseqnem^es  of  that  wratli  by  the  dead) 
of  Christ.  He  is  universally  spoken  of  as  eimbled  lo  choose  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  and  applications  are  addressed  to  his  hope* 
and  fears,  which  would  be  useless  ;iiid  unmeaning,  if  he  were  not  an 
accountable  being.  The  incaus  of  salvation  are  placed  witliin  the  ' 
reach  of  all  who  are  disposed  lo  Liubrace  tbeni ;  —Uie  assistance  of 
the  holy  spirit  does  not  extinguish  human  endeavours,  but  si^;ge«ts  - 
and  supports  them ; — the  deity  foreknows  all  conliDgencicB,  and 
overrules  human  affairs  by  his  providence,  yet  leaves  u  free  ngcocj 
to  his  creatures  : — these  tnitlis,  openly  declared  or  indirectly  infeiv 
»wlliwHaw«Tpmof  Holy  Writ,  mty^mtneocnJ  view,  be  main- 
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t&ined  snd  believed,  M'ithoiit  involving  :my  difficulties,  and  without 
tcquiring  any  stretch  of  undursiauding.  Happy  would  it  have  been, 
if  men  had  agreed  to  receive  those  poiiils  on  the  autltorily  of  scrip- 
tare,  and  never  sought  to  de6ne  the  Jiniils  of  human  freedom  and 
divine  prescience;  to  asceitain  precisely  what  power  of  doing  good 
BCinaJiu  to  unassisted  nature,  in  what  proportions  human  efforts  and 
divine  grace  cO'Operate  to  the  same  ends,  or  in  whut  degree  the  in- 
fluences of  die  spirit  alfcct  the  human  will !  But  when  attempts  arei 
vnde  to  estabhsh  on  this  authority,  that  the  eternal  destinies  of  everyj 
individual  are  6xed  by  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  that  some  are' 
elected  to  certain  salvation,  while  others  are  left  to  unavoidable  mi- 
Very — that  the  spirit  acts  with  such  irresistible  force  as  to  supersede 
bnman  endeavours — that  some,  whatever  crimes  they  may  commit, 
Ih&ve  internal  assurances  of  salvation,  while  others,  whatever  be  theii' 
Wideavours  to  perform  their  dutv,  are  placed  under  an  impossibility 
of  succeeding  to  the  purposes  of  tinal  salvation ; — it  surely  becomes 
natter  of  imperious  duty  to  inquire,  whether  doctrines  so  important 
■d  the  hopes  and  fears  of  majikind,  are  or  are  not  founded  on  Just^ 
■nd  correct  ^ieus  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  respectable  prelate,  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  has 
•beycd  this  call,  and  brought  togetlier  a  connected  view  of  the 
pounds  on  which  the  several  tenets  professed  by  Calvinists  rest.  In 
doing  this,  he  cannot  incur  the  imputation  of  needlessly  reviving 
•  slumbering  controversy;  for  the  doctrines  which  he  opposes 
■re  well  known  lo  be,  at  the  present  time,  particularly  prevalent: 
Ae  press  teems  with  publicatious  for  their  support;  and  nothing 
ii  omitted  which  zeal  and  industry  can  effect,  lo  obtain  for  them 
A  more  extensive  credence.  Nor,  if  these  tenets  be  indeed 
fbunded  on  false  views  of  Christianity,  is  it  unimportant  that  this 
Aould  be  fully  proved ;  for  they  are  confessedly  pregnant  with 
jtffects  of  great  moment  on  die  feelings  and  actions  of  mankiud : 
CKnaing  the  darkest  despair  to  some,  generating  presumptuous  confi- 
ieace  in  others,  and  giving  birth  to  a  spirit  of  heated  enthusiasm, 
which  but  ill  consists  with  sound  practical  piety. 

The  foundation  of  Calvinism  is  the  doiltnne  of  absolute  decrees ; 
which  implies  that  the  Deity  has  from  eternity,  independently  of  all 
cotisideratioiis  of  human  merit  or  demerit,  determined,  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  to  bring  some  individuals  amongst  mankind  to  certain 
hippiness,  and  to  leave  others  to  inevitable  misery :  diat  those  w  ho 
tre  thus  elected  to  salvation,  are  prevented  from  tinslly  falling  by 
irresistible  iuHuences  of  divine  grace ;  and  tliat  those  who  are  repro- 
bated, are  consigned  to  their  own  efforts,  and  left  destitute  of  that 
help  whidi  might  avail  to  save  them  from  perdition.  Li  iwc— 
ury  connexion  with  this  doctrine,  is  that  of  partial  rede; 
by  which  ill  understood,  that  Christ  died  to  redeem  onlydn 
vol-  VI,  NO.  XI.  N 


C  preiJeatuicif  to  nlvalioii,)  and  tlmt  lor  tue  reM  of 
mankind  his  blooti  purchased  no  alonemcut  wbalever. 

To  those,  we  may  add  tlie  CalvinJiU*  d-xuiac  of  OriginalSbi: 
nanielv,  llwl  bji  the  bill  of  out  lira  parents,  maii  has  becouie  id  his 
iiitliirc  a  nia.«s  of  corruption,  iiol  oiiIt  incapable  of  acquira^  fbe 
leuil  airrii  in  the  sight  of  God  bv  U^is  own  r<ndea*a«in,  bni  evm 
cnliaiiciug  hii  gtiilt  by  his  be»t  actions  and  liis  purcat  aficcUOBS. 
I'hun  ever)  tiling  \»  to  W  rtfei-lcd  by  the  indocficc  of  tbe 
»piii(;  an  iuAueme  nliiili,  according  to  them,  is  feJl  MUibl;, 
«itd  being  )>Qured  u(>on  the  elect  at  some  pcfiod  of  ibnr  b«««, 
prodnt-fx  in  thcjii  u  'new  hirth,*  a  bitlh  from  a  itate  of  sin  to 
«  ntMtf  of  Kvace,  Hius  lliey  are  Ird  to  decry  the  cffic*c]r  of 
I  good  wotkN ;  and  to  uphold  lite  necessity  of  spiritual  influence,  mi 
Ute  doctrine  of  iuslification  by  faith,  (o  aa  mteiit  which  must,  by 
a  loo  nbvionn  trndency.  oprrale  »iih  bad  effect  on  ihtt  Bionds  of 
maiikind.  It  a  uot  to  be  understood,  that  all  w  bo  f^ivour  CalvinniM: 
opinions,  tnaintuin  ibe  «hole  of  these  dociiinen  in  their  fuUest  ex- 
lEUt :  pereona  of  this  persuaBion  Ireiiuenlly  express  thienuelToa  so 
vniEucly  olid  inileliiiitdv,  that  it  ts  di&cult  to  aeiie  ibeir  raj  metnt- 
ing;  ulHon  too,  when  puxhod  in  urgunieul,  lliey  recede  frooi  the 
prufeuiim  of  opinions,  uhicli,  froni  their  general  langm^c,  lln? 
•re  aupposcd  to  bold.  Uul  the  doctrines  now  mentioned,  form,  we 
belirve,  a  corm-l  gcneivl  outline  of  tbe  tenets  which  all  Caltinisls 
Mora  or  Irks  uiaiotaiu. 

■  We  iiniKl  non  descend  a  little  into  parUcntan,  and  follow  the 
Iwrn^d  ptelati-,  through  the  several  hf»<k  of  uhich  be  Irral*. 
h  eonaidittinK  Calviniatir  opinioiis,  he  bad  to  pni*p,  l»t,  tliat  they 
■ratnttircly  deolilHtc  of  scriptural  I'ouiMtatiun ;  'illy,  tliat  they  are 
cuuimdiclnl  by  t)ie  uullionty  of  iW  |iriinilhre  clntrrh:  and  rldly, 
that  ihey  are  nut  maiitlatnetl  by  the  aitirles  and  litiir^'  of  the 
(liurch  In  which  we  belong.  The  innin  4|<M9tion  of  nil  i>, 
whelliM  ikrse  opinnm  have  any  teal  fonndauon  in  vcriptate. 
It  is  from  acriptnre  we  derite  at)  that  we  can  know  or  be- 
lieve in  HMtters  of  rrli^tiuH  ;  aud  I.*  tiu»  t«i,  e«cty  tfaiug  wfairlire- 
,{HTb  OMT  futh  or  our  p«aciire  nnul  be  tried.  Km  in  paVHUn^  ite 
tnwaauaeafMxiptnte^  tbe  upinioi,*  of  the  earliest  metnbrra  afdM  ' 
ckuivh  mm  of  gnat  tmportancc.  Tkma  perMma,  the  anon  imnt-  . 
diMa  mctmonof  ^te  apoatlea,  fad  better  meam  than  Ui<t  chrifr- 
bamcu  hn*c  of  MnrtMnMetha  truth,  and  ortoakiti!:  dednriiom  ' 
faw»rigblnndrr^iiding,ofspriptnialbBgMae«.  'I%e proof, tbtm- 
fc^  Au  pwuedw  opnnDM  mmw  «  wwe  uot  maintained  in  the  i 
pnnubtc(^aKh,BaMalw««vafl'ardanMiqMnwitaipf>intbepniofdka 
ifcey  aigar  aie  wM  prnadid  am  aciipiMie.  TW  MMitina,  ««eilM« 
ov  aciKka  and  liMtp  •»  M  he  aMkntood  k  a  CUtnuabc  awM,  hM 
MhHS  to  d»  wah  Iki  tiMh  «f  Cy»«tical  o 
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cimcems  die  private  authority  of  our  reformers:  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  piimury  impurtaiice  in  its  application  to  the  members  of 
our  cliiuch.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  its  foundeni  intt^nded 
tt»  tnaintaiu  the  doctrines  of  Calviu,  the  imputation  uf  iticon- 
sutcncy  would  juilly  attach  to  tia,  fur  reniaiiting  members  uf  a 
church  of  which  we  rejected  the  doclrinea.  And  since  many  per- 
sons are  Eufficiently  forward  at  the  present  day  in  aggertii^  that  the 
apirit  of  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  church  iitdecidedly  Caivinistic, 
Biid  in  rt:p resenting,  aa  false  Lnembcri,  all  who  are  not  Calviiiiitu,  it 
ia  by  no  means  matter  of  inditfercnce,  that  tlic  quEsllon  should  be 
brougfit  to  an  iMue  and  placed  upon  just  grounds. 

With  thcae  t)iree  points  then  ia  vievt,  the  learned  prelate  exa- 
mines the  doctriiien  of  Calvinism.  He  proves  severally,  that  they  are 
not  grounded  on  scripture,  nor  consistent  with  the  articles  and  liturgy 
of  onr  clmich.  He  uftLTwui-d*  proves  colli ctively,  by  copious  cita- 
lidfls  from  the  early  fathers,  that  Uiey  are  decidedly  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  of  thuse  fudiers ;  und  ugain,  that  they  remarkably  coin- 
ciite  with  the  tenets  of  several  heretics,  who  were  uniformly  con- 
deuiiied  by  the  primitive  church. 

In  considering  Oiiginat  Sin,  the  Bishop  remarks  that,  although: 

die  mind  of  uiaii  was  indisputably  corrupted  by  the  fall,  yet,  net-' 

ther  tlie  holy  scriptures  nor  experience  warrant  the  Calvinista  iai 

iheir  representation  of  it,  as  so  thoroughly  cornipled  and  depraved' 

Bi  lu  be  under  a  physical  im^ioMibility  of  performing  any  duty,  or! 

controltng  any  evil  passion.    I'he  moral  iieiise  was  not  annihilaled;' 

nil  feelings  of  the  distiuction  between  right  and  wrong  were  not' 

|.«raiiic!ited;  there  remained  some  capacity  of  religious  improvement,* 

nc  pnwcr  of  advancingtowards  llie  favour  of  God,  some  dispon- 

Mu,  and  desires  andaffectionswhich,  variously  exercised  and  cutti^ 

Itcd,  wunid  produce  varying  degrees  of  virtue.    This  is  the  uni*' 

Wsiil  language  of  acriptin-e.     Many   individuals   are   described 

i  JHH  before  God,  in   tlie   Old  Testamcut,    as   Enoch,    Noah, 

Many,   again,    of  the   Jews  are  rcpi'escnted   as  obtaining 

!   favour   in  the  night   <jf  God.     'I'hcre   are  iitimerous  tests 

■  exbortatiun  in  the  OFd  Teslaineul,  in  whicli  a  degree  of  rigb- 

^usneas  n  acknowledged:    but,  in  (he  New  Testament,  we  c(J-l 

El,  III  die  amptciii  manner,  from  the  several  discourses  of  oof' 

iriour,  that  there  are  discriminations  of  moral  character,  nnddiat. 

(en  nvty,   by  their  own  endeavours,   comply  widi    ceitain    oblUj 

^ttions,  moral  and  religious.     Simeon,  Zacharias,  and  others,  ar«' 

Idled  rightt^ous.     Wr  surely  must  understand  from  these  cxpre»* 

nn,  that  the  natural  corruption  of  human  nature  did  nut  posi- 

wly  preclude  all  possibility  of  ohtitining  some  portion  uf  divu 

iwour,  by  pious  and  mural  conduct. 

A^in,  in  our  :»jviout'H  iiivtiations  to  his  cat&M'li 
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in  die  accounts  di-iivertd  lo  ux  of  Uieir  maoner  of  embracing  the 
gospel,  ue  hiive  the  fullest  proof  [hat  lltej-  acted  on  the  free  use  of 
tlieir  natural  reason,  and  on  the  bias  of  tlieir  natural  disposilioa. 
Tlicir  fnith  appears  in  evenr-  ordinary  instiuice,  to  be  the  eflfsct  of 
what  lliey  saw  aiid  hear<).  Tliere  is  no  expre^sioD  whatever,  lend- 
ing to  shew  that  any  snpeniatuml  inBueuce  was  exerted  on  their 
ntutds.  On  the  contrary,  they  ure  uniformly  addressed,  as  having  , 
tile  power  of  eiicounlering  tliose  worldly  prejudices  which  operated 
to  prevent  their  embracing  tlie  gos)>el:  tliey  are  called  upon  lo 
,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given,  to  knock  and  it  »liull  be  opened — expres- 
siiiiis  Hhich  pro\e  that  they  liud  tlie  power  of  making  some  volun- 
tary advunrea,  and  which  convey  tlie  asxnrimce  that  the  exertion 
lofthat  powcrwouldbesucct;ssfuI, (p.  Id.)  'Ilius, inihedeHcripliouof 
the  first  converts  we  are  led  to  concKide,  thai  their  belief  was  a 
free  act  of  the  underfctanding,  not  the  effect  of  inspiration.  The 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  invariably  fell  on  those  who  believed. 
Jt  was  given  subscqueutly,  as  a  reconi|>ense  lo  good  christians,  to 
confiru)  their  faith,  to  animate  their  exertions,  lo  strengthen  theii 
resohitiuns;  not  to  dispose  tliose  to  Christianity,  who  were 
withheld  from  it  by  their  natural  inclinations.  In  fact,  in  many 
instances,  llie  faith  of  our  Saviour's  followers  was  excited  by 
some  miracle  or  striking  event  which  operated  on  their  understand- 
ings, lu  the  conversions  effected  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
case  was  the  same.  The  apostles  displaced  lo  their  hearers,  the 
proofs  of  our  Saviour's  being  the  Messiah,  related  what  he  bad 
done,  explained  how  the  pronhecies  were  fulfilk-d  in  his  person,  and 
euve,  in  themselves,  miraculous  proofs  of  their  divine  mission. 
Much  indeed  was  to  be  done  after  they  had  become  christians  :  they 
were  to  conquer  their  lusts,  to  subdue  their  corrupt  inclinations,  to 
enter  on  a  new  course  of  life,  and  to  bring  forth  practical  fruits  of 
the  faitli  which  the^  had  embraced  ;  for  all  this,  their  unassisted  ef- 
forts were  insuflicienl,  and  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
made,  to  give  them  and  all  subsequent  diristians  that  strength 
and  resolution  of  which   tht'ir  need  is  so  great. — pp.20,  27. 

But  do  the  scriptures  teach  ns  to  believe  that  the  uperatioiu  of 
the  spirit  are  irresistible,  that  they  act  with  positive  constraint  on 
llie  will,  and  supersede  all  natural  exertions  i  Hie  direct  contrary 
is  maintained  hodi  by  the  express  declarations  and  by  the  general 
tenor  of  hnly  writ.  Different  texts  shew  that  the  spirit  may  be 
grieved — may  be  quenched — may  be  received  in  vain;  which  prore 
the  possibility  of  the  human  will  counteracting  its  iiiHueuces. 
'Draw  nigh  to  God  and  he  mjU  draw  nigh  to  you.' — 'Workout 
your  own  salvation,  for  it  is  God  that  worleth  in  you.' — lliese  and 
several  other  passages,  adduced  by  our  author,  (pp.  :)5,  4 1 ,)  and 
commenled  on  witli  great  clsarueas  and  judgment,  prove  iucoiitro- 
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»ertibly,  that  the  spirit  atts  in  coiicuirence  with  human  evertions, 
m  such  a  niaiiiier  that,  where  tliese  are  wanting,  the  increase  of  the 
Miirit  is  wanting  also ;  where  human  endcavourti  are  exerted  with 
tte  greatest  energy,  thert;  the  spirit  is  moat  largely  given,  to  render 
tbeai  aiiccessfu). 

'licAlth,'  hcfldils,  'is  God's  gift;  but  what  use  we  mabe  of  if .  is  our 
^oice.  Bodily  strength  is  God's  gift;  but,  of  what  advantage  it  shall  be  to 
tto,  depends  upon  oun,c'Ivcs.  Even  so  the  hinhi-rgift  of  the  spirit  remains 
•  gift,  the  value  of  which  will  be  exceedingly  grcrtt;  will  be  little;  will 
be  nooc ;  will  be  even  an  encrease  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  according 
IS  it  is  applied  and  obeyed,  or  ocglcctcd  and  withstood.'— p.  34. 

TWe  Bishop  now  proceed.s  to  shew  that  the  Calviimtic  opinions 
■in  these  subjects  are  directly  opposed  by  tlie  articles,  liturgy  and 
bomiliesof  our  church.  The  article  (the  9tli)  asserts,  tliat  'man 
i»  far  gone  from  origiual  righteousness,'  an  expression,  which  im- 
Ijdteii  depravation  indeed,  but  noVthe  total  destruction  of  all  good 
j|nalilies  and  principles.  And;  to  prove  this,  it  was  proposed  by 
BDtDe  Calvinistic  divines  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  substitute  the 
Vords  '  man  is  \(bolly  deprived  of  oiieinal  righteousness.'  It  goes 
to  state,  that  man  'inclines  to  evil;'  not,  as  the  Calvinista  do, 
1  '  he  can  perform  notliing  but  evil.'  The  article  on  free  will 
^die  lOlh)  afhrms  that,  'man  raiinot  prepare  himself  by  his  own 
^tural  strengtii  and  good  woiks,  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God  :' 
^mdenlly  meaning,  that  he  cannot,  if  iiiiasstslcd,  acquire  that  pro- 
tAictive  faith  which  may  avail  to  his  salvation;  or  call  upon  God  wilh 
■WBt  aincerity  and  fervour  which  may  give  efficacy  to  his  prayers.' 
The  l6tb  article  says,  '  we  may  depiut  from  grace  given  and  fall 
Into  sin' — words  which  expressly  coiitiiidict  the  Calvinistic  notion 
^indefectible  grace  in  tlie  elect;  i.  e.  that,  however  these  may  full 
jnraj  partially,  or  for  a  time,  jet  tliey  must  inviilabli/  rise  again  to 
^taai  nghteousness. 
,  Our  liturgy  etjually  opposes  those  tenets.  There  is,  the  Bishop 
observes,  a  very  remarkable  want  of  alluaioti,  in  the  daily  services, 
^  the  corruption  of  man  by  tlie  full  of  Adam.  There  are  many 
JiBptessioDS  of  '  the  weakness  of  pur  mortal  nature  by  w  bich  we  can 
4d  no  good  thing  without  God's  assistance ;'  but  not  one  word  to 
jjinctioii  the  idea  of  a  depravation  ulieily  incapable  of  any  good 
^nciple.  In  numberless  passages  too,  the  freedom  of  man  in  his 
■CtioDs  and  ende:ivours  is  so  maintained,  as  to  place  beyond  all 
4oubt  the  opinion  of  it,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  penned 
ikm.  We  pray  to  God  for  help,  guidarfcc,  and  assistance  ;  we 
Uny  to  be  enabled  by  his  grace  to  attain  good  desires  and  to 
jwrsevere  in  pious  resolutions:  in  all  this,  tbc  concurrence  of  our 
pwn  endeavours  is  fullv  implied.  The  uecesMty  of  divine  grace  is 
N    3  every 
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evcTjr  where  ncktio wicked ;  but  no  sanrUnii  u  given  to  the  DOUon 
of  un  irrc«istiblr  grace  wtiicli  uipcrsedcs  human  rxcrliotw. 

'  Wliilsl,  however,'  lie  adils,  p.  73,  '  the  church  of  Englaml.  in  every 
p»rt  of  iti  puUic  forimilarii™,  ai^erft  ilie  HiK-trinesof  prevmiing  wh) 
co-ooeraling  giHCe,  it  givn  no  cciinlengnre  to  eiilhiisiaun,  pr-pn-ly  and 
justly  so  calk-d.  The  real  orthodox  divine  muintailiii  thai  every  true 
Chriuian  h  inspired,  enligliieni^d,  «:inctificd,  and  comfiiried,  by  the  spi- 
rit of  Gild  ;  but  he  rejects  nil  cUim  to  privuie  revelation,  all  ptelen- 
jioia  lo  instantaneous  and  forcible  conversion,  uiid  to  the  sensible  ope- 
ralion  of  the  «pini.  lii  shorti  he  disclaims  ivhat,  in  the  tangnoge  uf 
niiidem  Calvinisis,  are  c^lcd  cxiierienccs ;  that  is,  suggatiuiH  or  per- 
ceptions, known  and  felt  to  be  cummunicnted  by  the  immediate  iiwpi- 
raiion  of  God.  This  i*  not  lo  exclude  the  hcari  and  afl'eciiuu  from  ihe 
biuinen  of  religii'H  :  it  is  not  to  deny  the  actual  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  to  extol  our  natural  powen  beyond  their  just  limit ;  but  it  is 
til  guard  against  the  delusion*  of  hpiiitual  pride,  to  preveni  the  raptu- 
rous flights  of  un  healed  iiiia{;ituLlirin,  and  in  call  the  attention  to  the 
plain  and  practical  duties  of  rational  devotion.  It  is  ir)  eticuurage  true 
>ea),  vital  piety,  and  Christian  humility,  without  incurring  the  dan- 
gers of  wild  fanaticism,  liitless  indolence,  dangerous  security,  or  aga> 
niiing  despondence/ 

ITie  second  chapter  is  on  the  subject  of  R^eneration,  It  ii 
veil  known,  that  the  Calvinists  understaiikl  by  this  word  n  auilden 
coiiversioi) ;  a  sensible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  un  the  tnintf, 
which  generates  an  entire  and  instantaneous  change  in  the  disposi- 
tious  and  feelings.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  Buhop  shews  that 
the  terms  '  regenerate'  and  '  iicw-born,'  as  used  in  scripture,  inva- 
riably refer  to  the  baptismal  rite,  by  wliirli  men  undergo  a  sort  of 
spiritual  birth,  enter  (as  the  figurative  language  is)  on  a  new  state 
of  existence, '  acquire  a  new  nttnie,  a  new  hope,  anew  failli,  a  new 
rule  of  life.'  The  words  are  ntver  employed  in  a  sense  synony- 
mous with  repentance,  and  never  e\pref«  an  operation  on  tha 
human  miud  subsequent  to  baptism,  lliose  who  hui'c  been  ad- 
mitted by  this  rite  to  Cliristiaiiity,  are  frequently  called  ui>on  to  be 
*  renewed,'  '  transformed,'  8w.  but  never  to  be  '  regenerate.' — In 
the  public  formularies  of  our  church,  this  sense  of  l\v  term  is  ad- 
hered to  without  exception.  The  27tli  An.  says,  '  B:)ptiKm  is  a 
sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth.'  It  might  have  been  added 
ihut  the  word  '  II egene ration'  is  used,  without  e\ccpti<jn  also,  b^ 
the  early  fathers,  witli  reference  to  baptism.  Thus  tlie  proof 
agninst  the  Calviiiists,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  is  com- 
plete and  unanswerable. 

'  Refienrration  of  those,'  the  Biiliop  adds,  p.  95.  '  who  are  already 
bapliuti,  by  the  forcible  "pcralion  uf  ilie  -pirii,  in  one  of  the  doctrines, 
by  which  ilie  weak  credulity  of  nnthinkinir  {lorsuns  i*  imposed  apon,  in    ' 
l^e  piesent  times.     Ii  it  a  d;iNneruus  itlusiun,  ciiliuluteJ  to  llatttr  th« 
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priJe  and  inrlii}cace  of  our  corrupt  naiiiro.  it  is  &n  easy  substituie  for. 
[Ddlj-  sorrow,  einti  rcul  ameiiiimcnt  iil  life.  Men,  who  lanry  thai  they: 
IBve rerciveil  ihiiseraiid  binh,  consider  themselveslullofdivint^ graces. 
'  Coo  often  regardless  of  the  laws  linth  of  God  and  nmn,  urge  tlie  sug- 
nions  of  the  spirit  on  the  must  trifling  occasions,  and  pretend  to  the 
«t  positive  ss>urunce  of  llicirsalvaliun,  while  perhaps  ihey  are  guilty 
>tf  the  grosaesl  immoralities;  or,  at  least,  by  boasting  of  the  peculiai^ 
Ijltvuur  of  heaven,  they  imitate  the  persons  spoken  nl  in  the  gospel,  who! 
Ilpiufed  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous  and  despised  others.'        ' 

^  TTie  (liird  chapter  is  on  Faith,  Jiistliicalion,  and  Good  Wurki. 
IThe  Bishop  bcgitiH  with  an  important  remark,  ihitl  '  J  ustificution,' 
^'"  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christians,  invariably  refers  to 
)  |veacnt  life,  »nd  means  remission  of  siim  on  earth,  without  any 
ItoBpect  to  BidTUtion  in  the  world  to  coidc.  Thi^  is  its  manifest  sense 
]B  die  te.its ;  '  Ye  are  juatitied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
'Being  justified  by  faith' — '  Being  now  jusiitied  by  his  blood,  we 
jtball  be  saved.'  In  the  last,  the  sense  u  partieularly  marked.  The 
me  meaning  is  .-itrictly  adhered  to,  in  our  articles  and  homilies. 
.We  are  justitied,'  occnrs  in  the  1  lib  article  in  the  pre^ut  tense, 
^le  iSlh  sppak!)  of  '  works  which  follow  after  jilstitication.' 
;  word  '  Faith'  is  used  in  the  epistles  in  senses  widely  different: 
^^  a  want  of  attention  to  these  has  been  tlie  source  of  great  inis- 
paderstanding.  One  te.\t  tells  nx  that  wo  may  be  saved  through 
IFaitfa ;  another,  Ilia t  Faith,beingali>nc,  is  dead.  It  is  ceitaiu,  there- 
\ote,  that  the  ideas  included  under  the  same  word  are  not  the  same 
S  die  two  cases,  pnith,  in  fact,  in  the  one  tent,  uieaiis  a  lively  efii- 
CKioua  belief  of  the  gospel  truths  which  produces  corresponding 
practice :  in  the  other,  it  means  a  bare  belief  which  produces  no 
fffect  on  the  mind  and  disposition.  This  twofold  sense  of  faith, 
'ivious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  scripture,  is  fully  discussed  in 
»  of  otir  homilies. 
b,  T}ae  Bishop  proceeds  to  consider,  at  some  length,  the  principal 

C sages  in  fieri  pill  re  which  treat  uf  JuUilication  ;  particularly  Ro- 
tUf  iii,  2J .  for  his  explanation  of  wliich  we  refer  to  the  work  it- 
'•rif.  He  stales  clearly  and  judiciously  the  circumstances  in  which 
4he  seemingly  co nt radii' to ry  texts  res{>ecting  f:iilh  were  written  by 
ifte  apostles.  When  St.  Paul  says  '  a  man  is  not  justi6ed  by  ihe 
"Works  of  llie  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ,  (Rum,  )ii,  6,) 
(w  k  speaking  of  con^ertb  to  Christianity  who  were  admitted  to 
.Ae  baptismal  rile  and  obtained  remission  of  their  sins,  not  by 
nl)eTing  the  cereinoninl  law,  but  by  belief  hi  the  gospel  truths. — 
TiVhen,  on  the  other  hand.  Si.  James  (ii,  24)  says,  'by  works 
a  toan  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only ;  he  means  by  works,  not 
Ae  feremonial  works  of  the  law  of  Moses,  but  works  of  be- 
ili'uc  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  by  faith, 
N  4  a  bare 
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m  bare  and  naked  belief  in  the  gospel,  which  produces  no  cor- 
responding practice :  and  his  assertion  is,  that  a  Christian  con- 
tinues in  that  state  of  Justification  which  leads  to  salvation,  by 
performing  the  essential  duties,  not  merely  by  assenting  to  the 
truths,  of  Christianity.  These  explanations  are  pursued  through 
different  texts.  The  Bishop  notices  his  disagreement  on  diis  doc- 
trine with  a  living  writer.  Dr.  Pearson ;  he  has  clearly  the  advan- 
tage :  we  wish,  however,  that  this  discussion  had  been  omitted,  or 
at  least  thrown  into  a  note,  as  it  breaks  in  on  the  direct  purpose  of 
the  chapter. 

The  Bishop  shews  that  the  notion  of  Justification  here  given  it 
consistent  with  our  liturgy  and  articles.     Of  the  latter,  the  1 1  th,  re- 
lating exclusively  to  Justification,  deserves   particular  attention. 
•  This  article  was  purposely  framed  against  the  Popish  doctrine  of 
'buman  merit,  which  our  reformers  justly  held  to  be  inconsistent 
.  with  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  redemption.     This  should  ai- 
rways be  kept  in  view.     It  says  *  we  are  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and 
not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings ;  wherefore,  that  we  are  insti- 
fied  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine.'    The  article  it- 
self refers  to  one  of  the  homilies,  where  the  doctrine,  intended  to  be 
enforced,  is  explained  at  length.     Combining  this  explanation  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  designs  and  opinions  of  the  reformers  elsie- 
where  expressed,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  what  they  mean  to  af* 
firm   is, — that   the    atonement  made  by   Christ  is  the  sole  merito- 
rious cause  of  the  remission  of  sins;  that  no   inherent  righte- 
ousness of  man,  no  merit  effected  by  any  works  which  he  can  per- 
form, is  available  to  this  purpose : — there  is  nothing  like  a  declara- 
tion that  works  are  unnecessary,   as  the  condition  of  justification ; 
jthere  is  only  an  exclusion  of  diem«  as  the  meritorious  cause.     In 
the  expression,  *  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,'  is  clearly  meant 
that  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  viz.  the  faith  which  is  efficacious  on 
practice,  and  generates  good  works. 

The  authoi  comments  with  great  force,  on  the  evils  arising  from 
the  style  of  doc  trine  and  precept,  too  frequently  adopted  by  ttiodero 
Calvinistic  teachers,  in  regard  to  faith  and  justification.  These 
teachers  are  libelled,  we  believe,  when  they  are  asserted  to  preach 
^  faith  without  works,'  in  the  sense  of  a  bare  assent  to  truths  with- 
out the  performance  of  practical  duties;  but,  as  he  observes, 
they  dwell  so  much  on  the  efficacy  of  faith,  and  so  little  on  the 
necessity  of  works,  as  frequently  to  mislead  their  hearers. 

*  An  illiterate  person/  lie  says,  *  if  he  be  told  that  lying  and  dninken- 
pess  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  will  see  in  this  pltun  prohibition 
»  rule  of  life.    In  thb,  he  cannot  deceive  himself:  be  must  know  whe- 
ther 
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tiber  he  offendii  or  not.  But,  it'  be  be  tolJ  that  he  has  only  to  cherish 
'fiuth  ill  his  mind:  he  will  be  apt  to  persuade  himself,  that  he  has  ihii. 
&ith,  while  be  is  guilty  of  every  vice  within  his  means,  to  which  be 
'feels  any  templation.  The  doctrine  uf  salvation  through  faith,  if 
'^lightly  understood,  is  stiictly  scriptural:  but  I  think  this  style  of-, 
preaching  imperfect  and  dan^crou;:  unJ,  in  support  of  my  opinion,  I 
to  affirm,  that  the  New  Testaraeni  does  not  furnish  one 
our  Saviour,  one  sermnn  of  any  of  his  apostles,  or  one 
}fDistle,  in  which  there  is  not  an  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  moral  ^ 
nnue,  or  in  which  a  rewarJ  is  not  promised  to  holinL-ss  of  life.' — . 
-^.  16*— 166. 

'  Those  who  listen  to  lUe  enthusiasts  of  the  present  day  too  often  1 
■appose  themselves  the  chosen  vessels  of  God,  and  are  persuaded  ihatj 
D  conduct,  however  atrocious,  however  unchristian,  can  finally  de- 
rive them  of  eternal  felicity,  since  they  are  taught  to  believe,  that,, 
bough  it  may  be  ordained  that  for  a  litne  they  may  fall  from  grace, 
et  it  is  irrevenibly  decreed  that  they  shall  be  ultimately  saved.  If 
use  preachers  do  not  in  so  many  words  tell  their  hearers  that  their 
loral  conduct  will  have  no  influence  on  the  sentence  which  will  be 
nnounced  on  them  at  the  last  day;  or  if  they  do  not  entirely  pass 
ver  in  silence  the  great  duties  of  morality  ;  yet,  if  they  dwell  so  much 
kore  earnestly  and  more  frequently  on  the  necessity  and  merit  of  faith, 
B  to  induce  an  opinion  that  good  works  are  of  little  conipamtive  im- 
Ttance,  the  natural  consequence  will  be  a  laxity  of  principle  and  & 
isoluienets  of  manners.' — p.  172. 

Tht  fuurll)  cliapter  Irrals  of  Universal  Redemption,  Election, 
id  Keprobation.  'Hie  Calvniists  assert  that  Christ  died  to  re-' 
lem,  not  the  whole,  but  a  part,  of  mankind  :  that  those,  for  whoiu^ 
died,  are  the  elect  >vlio  must  attain  salvation,  and  that  those,  fori 
lom  he  died  not,  are  left  to  undergo  eternal  misery'.  \\  hat  foun-' 
itifm  such  doctrines  have  in  scripture,  remains  to  be  inquired. 
lie  Bishop  remarks  that  all  the  promises  of  future  redemption  in 
le  Old  Testament  speak  nf  it  as  co-extensive  with  the  effects  of  the  - 
JI  of  man,  '  -'i//nations  of  the  earth  shall  he  blessed'—'  all  ends 
Tthe  earth  shall  see  the  salvation.'  Id  the  New  Te.Htametit,  every' 
ipression  thai  caD  denote  universality  is  applied  to  the  inerlts  of- 
Jirist's  sacritice.  He  is  called  the  Saviour  of  tlie  world — the  pro- 
itiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world — he  tasted  death  for  all 

jcn — he  died  for  all — he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  &c. 

tow  '  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Protestants,'  as  Whitby  says,  '  that  the 
lipturta  are  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood  in  all  tilings  neces- 
■y  to  be  believed  :  and  yet,  if  all  these  places  do  not  confirm  this 
ctritic,  there  is  indeed  no  reason  ao  to  say  or  tliink.'  Again,  St. 
bul's  reasoning  in  the  Epistle  (ch.  v.)  to  the  Romans,  manifestly 
tocecds  on  llie  universality  of  the  redemptioti ;  '  as  by  one  man's 
iffeoce  judgment  came  on  all,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the 
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free  pft  came  upon  all  men/  &c.  Here,  on  every  principle  of 
sound  sriiffe,  the  extent  of  the  word  '  all*  must  be  the  same  throach 
the  whole  sentence.  Salvation,  aqrain,  was  offered  universallv  both 
to  the  Je^Vii  and  to  tho  (irntile:) :  the  invitations  and  persuasions 
ad(]rrH<cd  to  all  prort^cd  on  the  idea  that  salvation  was  attainable 
bv  all,  and  that  those  who  failtd  in  the  attainment,  would  fail  bv  their 
own  voluntaiv  art.  IL»vv  would  God  ^hew  his  love  to  the  world 
bv  smdiufi:  his  S«)n,  if  the  world conid  not  receive  iIk*  benefit;  the 
gospel  would  r:)lhi-r  mark  hin  halrrd  to  niankuidy  if  it  pro\ed  Lis 
'rrfu^d  of  snlvjtitin  t«»a  !:m;.i'  pmpniiion  of  thtin.  Again,  wicked- 
ness is  u)il\(  rs.tliv  (U-M'tilw'd  as  the  onlv  cau^e  of  the  loss  of  sal va- 
tion;  and  (,*hr)st  i«  <>aii)  to  have  dird,  not  tor  those  onlv  who  are 
savrd,  hut  al>o  I'.ir  ii>ose  who  perish:  and  the  idea  of  universtti 
redemption  is  al  rv  roiijtistint  with  our  know Irdne  of  that  Ueingi 
who  is  r.ierrifnl  alike  to  all,  justand  equal  in  all  his  dispenstations. 

On  what  thi*n,  our  readers  will  .say,  ha\e  been  foundrd  doctrines 
of  partial  redemption,  apparently  so  adverse  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
scripture  r — on  a  few  expressions  turned  from  their  origiual  mean- 
inji;.  'V\\Q  words  '  ElcH^t*  and  '  Election'  have  particubirly  contri- 
buted to  this  error.  ^Fhese  terms  are  usetl  in  scripture  in  reference 
to  the  whole  lK)dy  of  believers,  or  converts  to  Christianity.  For 
example,  St.  Pan!  says, '  I  endure  ail  thing.*  for  tlie  elects  sake* — 
he  desires  the  Colossians  '  to  put  on  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and 
beloved,  bowels  of  mercy' — he  says  to  the ^liessalonians,  '  kno^ii^, 
brethren  l>eloved,  your  election  of  God' — St.  Peter  says  to  those 
M'hom  he  addressed,  '  the  church,  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  to- 
gether with  you,  saluteth  yon.'  Now  it  is  completely  obvious  that, 
in  the.se  and  similar  expressions  which  alliule  to  churches  and  col- 
lective bodies,  th:?  words  cannot  possibly  be  used  in  the  Calvinistic 
sense  of  certain  predestination  to  salvation ;  for  this  would  imply 
that  every  individual  in  die  church  of  Babylon,  among  tlie  Tbessa- 
lonians,  &c.  &c.  would  be  saved  :  but  they  undoubtedly  meannotliing 
more  than  '  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gosi>el/  and  favoured  in 
crmseqncnce  with  divine  grace.  The  word  '  reprobate'  has 
been  equally  w  rested  from  its  true  meaning.  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
men  *  repiobate  concerning  the  faith;'  of  others,  who  were  '  unto 
every  good  w-ork  reprobate :' — i^ain,  of  himself,  '  I  keep  my  body 
under,  lest  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away,  or  reprobate.'  In  all 
these  expressions  it  has  no  reference  to  infallible  decrees  of  con- 
demnation ;  but  merely  means  *  di.««approved,' *  unsound,'  *  rejected;' 
which  accords  w  ith  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  original  language. 

The  Bishop  proceeds  to  examine  other  texts,  from  which  the 
Calvinistic  sense  of  these  matters  has  been  deduced  : — *  Whom  he 
fortrknew,  those  he  did  predestinate' — *  They  believed  not  on  him, 
that  the  saying  of  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled.'     These  and  simi- 
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lar  expressions  do  not  imply  that  ttie  events  took  place  because  ih^l  I 
wer«  foreknown ;  but  lh:il  ibey  were  foreknown  in  the  divior  cotWrfl 
s«ls,  l^ecan^ie  they  were  in  time  to  coine  to  pass.    The  consistency  olfl 
llie  divine  presciniie  with  hiimnn  liberty  cannot  be  comprehcndid  bflll 
us,  but  may  be  believed.     We  feel  that  we  are  free  in  our  actiomiilll 
we  find  ourselves  desoibed  as  such,  and  addressed  as  such,  in  eveiyvrj 
part  of  scripture.     We  perceive  the  Deity  to  be  described  as  for»^ 
knowins  all  events,  and  we  apprehend  complete  fDreknowledj^e  ia^ 
be  ail  inseparable  part  of  his  perfections  ;  but  how  the  two  sulisisCH 
together,  is  far  bevond  the  grasp  of  onr  understanding.     Still  m| 
has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  some    faint  glimmerings  of  the  mei^ 
thod  by  which   the  Deity  may  forekiK>w  with  certainty  the  vi>lui>^ 
tary  actions  of  free   beings,  are   perceivable  by  oiir  minds.     In  ai3 
very  limited  and  inferior  de;;ree,  one  human  being  lias  frequentijM 
such  knowledge  of  tlie  dispositions  of  another,  as  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict with  an  approach  to  certainty,  *ihat  he  will  do  in  particular 
tirrumslaiH-es.     VV>  may  well  conceive  then,  that  lie  who  sees  at 
once  through  all  miiKls,  who  traces  the  most  minute  bent  and  terv- 
dency  in  the  dispn^ilioiu  of  a)l  his  creatures,  tnust  kniw  long  be- 
fore, not  with  probability  merely,  but  with  absolute  certainty,  what 
course  of  cotiduct  each  individual  will  be  voluntarily  led  to  adopt* 
in  every  conciirrente  of  possible  circumstances.     And  all  this  may  1 
happen,    without  any  greater  restraint  on  human   freedom   tham 
would  have  been  the  case  if  nothing  had  been  foreknown. 

Having  shewn  the  want  of  scriptural  foundation  for  these  doc- 
trines, the  Bishop  proceeds  to  some  general  reflexions,  (p.  24.».) 
which  merit  more  extensive  notice  than  our  limits  will  permit.  Tlie 
following  is  his  eloquent  deseriptiim  of  the  divine  foreknowledge, 

■  Kol  only  r.nil's  own  iniinediatc  works  are  known  to  him  from  llie 
beginning  ofihe  world,  but  also  all  the  work*  of  all  his  creatures.  All 
futurity  is  open  to  his  view.  He  knows  all  the  wonia,  thoughts,  and 
actions  of  men,  and  nil  the  events  passing  at  any  iinc  moment,  or  which 
ever  will  take  place,  in  e^e^y  part  of  the  Universe,  He  is  not  circum- 
scribed by  the  relations  of  either  time  or  place ;  -past,  pniSent,  and  to 
come,  near  and  remoie,  are  to  hira  the  same.  Nothing  give*  a  more 
stiblime  idea  of  ihe  aitribules  of  the  Deity,  than  this  con  ^idera  lion,  that 
the  whole  aggregate  and  series  of  events,  co-exisling  orer  immensiiy  of 
space,  and  successive  through  endless  ages  of  eteniiiy  ;  some  resultrng 
from  the  frevwiU  of  rational  agents,  and  others  dependant  on  the  opera- 
lion  of  irrational  or  mechanical  cauM;s,  arc  at  once  present  in  his  all- 
Seeing  eye.* — p.  247. 

We  now  arrive  at   (he  mass  of  quotatirtns  produced  from  the 
early  writers  of  tiie  church,  to  prove  their  opinions  to  be  decidedly 
i.adverse  to  llie  d^clrines  now  mniiuainrd  liy  tlie  disciples  of  Calvin. 
ij  readers,  no   doubt,  tliey   will  appear  uiuiecesnarily  ex- 
tended, 
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tenckd,  and  less  conducive  to  any  real  otilitr.  dian  to  an  ogtenta- 
tious  display  of  erudition.  It  should  however  be  recollected,  that 
there  are  not  wanting  persons,  who  pretend  to  bring  for\%'ard  the 
judgment  of  the  primitive  church  in  support  of  Gilvinistic  tenets. 
Augustine  too,  who  allows  that  the  opinions  which  he  professed, 
had  no  support  from  the  earlv  Chnstians,  asserts  (de  Prasdest. 
Sanct.  1.  i.  c.  14.)  that  '  there  vi  no  necessity  of  searching  their 
works,  since  they  were  not  called  upon  to  discuss  these  questions 
till  heresies  arose.'  On  these  accounts,  it  was  important  to  shew, 
as  the  Bishop  has  done,  by  copious  citations — not  only  that  the 
early  writers  of  the  churdi  do  not  support  the  doctrines  of  abso- 
lute decrees,  partial  redemption,  election,  &c.  but  that  their 
works  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  their  having  held  opinions  alto- 
'gether  adverse  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  claims  preferred  by  modem  Calvinists  to  the 
authority  of  the  primitive  church  in  favour  of  their  tenets ;  it  b 
certainly  not  a  little  singular,  that  they  should  confidently  pretend 
I  to  prove,  what  Calvin  himself  gave  up  as  incapable  of  proof:  for 
•  be  appealed  to  no  authority  for  his  doctrines  higher  than  St.  Au- 
jguatine;  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  St  Augustine  himself  confessed 
diat  there  was  none.  It  need  not  be  added,  that  these  pretensions 
have  been  advanced  with  very  little  success.  The  attempt  was 
made  by  Dr.  Edwards,  \^ho  ^^Tote  against  Dr.  Whitby's  ex- 
cellent book  on  the  Five  Points ;  and  renewed  by  Toplady,  who  is 
considered,  we  believe,  as  of  standard  authority,  by  the  modem 
Calvinists  of  this  country, — and  who  certainly  displays  some  learn- 
ing, and  industry  of  research ;  but  whose  vulgar  flippancy  is  of- 
fensive to  good  taste,  and  (when  displayed  in  a  theological  work)  to 
•common  decency.  This  writer,  in  his  '  Historic  Proof  of  the 
doctrinal  Calvinism  of  tlie  Church  of  England,'  (sect,  vii,)  produces 
quota t  ions  from  Harnubas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  from 
which  he  infers,  that  they  maintained  the  ■  doctrines,  since  called 
Calvinistic.  It  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  tlieir  works  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied,  that  these  quotations  are  wholly  irrelevant,  and 
furnish  not  an  iota  of  proof  in  favour  of  the  point  which  he  wishes 
to  establish. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  learned  prelate  has  had  many  predeces- 
sors in  the  labour  of  proving  the  early  fathers  to  have  held 
opinions  directly  opposed  to  the  Calvinistic  creed.  Vossius,  in  his 
history  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  has  brought  together  a  power- 
ful list  of  testimonies  from  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Peta- 
vius,  in  his  Dogmata  Theologica  (lib.  ix,  c,  3,  and  elsewhere) 
is  copious  in  citations  to  the  same  effect,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  human  free-will.  Daill^  also,  (in  his  Apologia  pro 
Ecclesiarum  ui  Gallift  Protestahtium  Synodis,  Amsterdam,  1655^) 

has 
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hiis  collected  a  very  large  mass  of  ciuotalions  from  ihe  ancient 
church,  ill  support  especially  of  liie  iloctriiie  of  Universal  Redemp- 
tion.— 'llic  bishop,  howeier,  baa  not  been  content  to  repose  ou 
the  labour  of  others,  but  has  superadded  much  of  his  own.* 

Having  produced  thU  lUt  of  citationn  from  llic  Fathers  of  the 
orlhudox  church,  to  prove  that  not  one  of  them,  before  St.  Augus- 
tine, held  opinions  at  all  similar  to  those  of  Calvin  ;  the  autlior  fkr- 
ther  contirms  the  judgment  of  the  primitive  church,  by  shewing 
from  ihc  same  authorities,' thut  those  who  did  profess  such  doctrines, 
were  uiiiformlj  considered  to  be  corrupters  of  llie  true  faith,  and 
stigmatized  as  heretics. 

^ow,  admitting  the  facts  here  established, — it  is  worth  while 
to  pause  and  consider,  what  a  weight  of  autliority  is  thus  af- 
forded to  prove  diat  those  doctrines  are  not  the  genuine  doc- 
Irioea  of  Christianity,  llie  early  fathers,  whose  opinions  are  here 
produced,  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  themselves.  If  they 
did  not  converse  personally  and  immediately  with  the  original  foun- 
ders of  die  church,  they  at  least  derived  opinions  and  doctrines  from 
them  in  a  direct  and  unbroken  stream.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
strongest  ground  for  believing  that  the  tenets  maintained  by  them 
were  those  which  rested  on  ttie  autliurlty  of  the  apostles  themselves^ 
Not  lo  mention  that,  if  we  refer  llie  matter  merely  to  the  means 
which  they  possessed,  it  must  be  evident  that  persons  living  so 
much  nearer  the  times  when  the  records  were  written,  had  advan- 
tages far  beyond  those  afforded  in  later  days,  in  aaiertaiuiiig  what 
deductions  of  doctrine  and  opinion  were  really  authorized  by  the 
word  of  God  rightly  understood.  Thus,  in  every  point  of  view, 
tlie  judgment  of  the  primitive  thurch  presses  on  us  with  an  autho- 
rity, which  may  be  considered  as  decisive,  against  the  scriptural 
ftiundation  of  the  Calvinistic  creed. 

But,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  a 
Christian  father  of  the  fourth  century,  certainly  furnish  an  excep- 
tion to  the  opinions  of  Ihe  orthodox  church,  and  afford  some 
sanction  for  the  tenets  since  maintained  by  the  Calvinisls.  Who 
then  was  Augustine  I  Does  the  history  of  his  life  and  writings  shew 
bim  to  have  been  so  remarkable  for  solidity  of  jui^ment,  consist- 
ency of  opinion,  and  steiidiuesa  of  principle,  as  to  give  any  com- 
,    nanding  weight  to  his  aulhurity  ?   The  reverse,  u  e  appreheud,  will 
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be  found  lo  be  the  fact.  Aiigualinc,  boni  about  ihc  middle  of  ihe 
fuHTth  century,  belonged,  iitl  the  .'}Oth  fcai  of  his  ag«,  to  tlie  Beci 
of  lite  Mauiclmci — u  docriiitioii  of  Iteretka,  who  eiidtavoiired  to 
C'lmbine  tlie  Persian  philowiiiliy  with  Chrittianil)- ;  aii<l  maiiituiiKH), 
uiiougst  a  imnibcr  uf  the  wihJeirt  doctriiteii,  that  there  eKiit  iwu 
oppoitile  principles  uf  evil  aud  of  good,  by  the  VKryiiig  iutluenc«  of 
u'kich,  uitl  not  by  the  dwice  vaA  free-will  of  the  iikdividiinla  them- 
aelves,  the  souU  of  men  become  virtuou>  or  vicious.  Haviug  ex- 
changed these  opiiiiona  for  thune  uf  the  Catbulic  church,  he  wns 
orditlued  priest,  became  Bisliop  uf  Hippu  in  Africa,  and  died  A.  \i. 
4-')0.  He  became,  after  liis  cunverrilun,  a  mutt  xealoui  opponent 
of  the  doclrtnea  which  he  fonncrly  jtrofessed;  and,  in  his  works 
fur  tlie  coofutuiion  of  the  Maniilii^is,  he  appean  one  uf  tlie  strong- 
est advocates  for  bninan  fire-witl.  In  later  hfc,  he  stood  for- 
ward to  opp«i<ie  llie  growing  heresy  of  the  I'clazians,  who  main- 
tained the  cDiire  sufliciencv  of  human  incril,  with  a  denial  of  all 
original  romipUcin,  and  all  influence  of  divine  grace:  and  it  is  in 
these  writings  that  he  broat-hed  Ihose  opinioiu  of  abMluic  decrees, 
predesliiiHtinn,  cltTtion,  irresistible  grace,  ISic.  oii  which  the  Csil- 
vinists  have  built  their  system.  Ueiiig  n  man  of  lively  parts,  warm 
imagination,  aud  hciited  xcal  in  any  c»uso  which  he  uiKti-rtook,  be 
was  carried  by  bis  eagerness  lo  upjmse  one  estreme  of  error,  into 
another  eijually  removed  from  truth.  It  has  been  supposed,  afSpa- 
rently  on  good  grounds,  that,  in  his  denini  of  free-will,  he  retained 
in  Ills  mind  some  taint  of  the  Mnnielienii  doctrines  of  bis  early  life. 
Certain  it  is,  that  his  Inlicr  n'ltioiis  are  fully  contiadictrd  by  his 
former :  and,  iilthough  it  must  be  allowed  lliut  the  Cslviniirts  claim 
with  perfect  justice  his  authority  for  tlie  siipp«>rt  of  their  opinions, 
it  must  also  be  conlcndetl,  that  his  authority  for  tlie  support  of  ojh- 
nion«  directly  opposite  inuy  be  claimed  witli  equal  justice  aud  truth. 
— '  A  sublime  genius,'  says  Motlieim,  speahiiig  of  Augnsiiiie,  '  an 
uniulerrupted  pursuit  of  tiutli,  an  indcfal'igablc  application,  an  in- 
vincible patience,  a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtile  and  lively  wit, 
conspired  to  establish  hia  fame  on  the  mo«l  lasting  fmnidations.  It 
ii  however  certain,  ihut  the  acrurucv  and  solidity  of  his  jut^incnt 
were  by  no  means  proportionable  tu  the  eminent  lalents  now  nief»- 
(ioned ;  and  that,  on  muiiy  occasions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the 
violent  impulse  of  a  warm  imagination,  than  by  llie  cool  dictates  of 
reason  and  prudence.  Hence  lliut  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his 
writings:  hetire  also  the  just  cuuipliiJnls  »hich  uuniy  have  made  of 
ihe  contrudictiuns  that  are  fieijuent  in  hia  works,  und  ol  the  levity 
and  precipitation,  with  which  he  set  hiHisdf  to  write  on  a  variety  of 
tuhjccts,  bi'fore  he  had  examined  llieni  with  a  sufTicicnt  degree  of 
atteiitioa  and  diligeitce.' — Speaking  of  tliis  cluiractef  of  Augustine 
given  by  Moaliciiu,  the  learned  Miluer,  in  his  history*  of  the  church, 
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(vol.  ii,  p.  502.  Ett.  1795,)  snys,  that  lie  suspects  Muslieiin's  pre- 
judices wurpeil  his  jud^'rticnt-  and  tliut,  if  Au^s tine's  neiit intents 
be  understood,  lie  will  appear  from  his  own  plan,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  consistetit  writers  in  the  world.'     We  confess  uurseUes  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  on  his  own  plan,  or  on  any  other,  the 
character  of  consistency  can  be  claimed  for  miyonewho  has  ever 
stood  forward  as  the  opposer  of  opinions,  which  he  once  maintained 
himself:  or  how  it  can  be  cluiined  for  Augustine  in  particular, 
le  different  writings  n"t  only  coiitaui  llie  most  contradictory  ex- 
ions,  but  who  himself  acknowledged  hif  own  change  of  opi- 
.,  in  his  '  Retractations,'  published  in  the  later  pitrt  of  his  life. 
e  have  not  the  smnltest  wish,  wantonly  or  uinieccitsarily,  to  decry 
Igiistiiie's  character  or  his  writing's.     We  profess  ourselves,  it» 
tame  resjiects,  admirers  of  both.     But  we  think   that  his   ndvo- 
ittes  sliew  some  want  of  judgment,  when  they    press  upon  die 
Mblic  assertions  of  his  consistency.     Besides,  we  think  it  of  con- 
iderable  importance  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  clear  impression 
'lat,  slender  as  the  authority  of  one  Christian  father  of  the  fourth 
mtury  would  be,  under  any  circumstances,  against  all  the  others 
le  writings  huve  reached  us,  from  the  times  of  the  uposttes, 
I  is   something  in  the  history   and  character  of  St.    Angus- 
le,  which  gives  less  weight  to  bis  opinions,  than  his  great  talents 
ll  extensive  emdilion  might  otherwise  have  claimed. 
""  c  volume  concludes  with  extracts  from  the  works  of  Calvin, 
ement  of  the  Liimhelh  Articles,  and  tho^ie  of  the  Synod  of 
in  proof  of  the  tenets  professed  by  some  of  his  followers, 
a  cursory  history  of  Calvinistic  opinions. 

'  e  history,  as  far  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  public  for- 
les  of  our  own  churcli,  is  important;  for  it  affords  an  exiernul 
>of  that  it  was  not  founded  on  Calvinistic  principles.  Our 
rticles,  it  is  well  known,  were  fir^t  drawn  up  in  l.lja.  Cran- 
ler  and  Ridley  were,  by  royal  appointment,  principally  concerned, 
B  fraining  tliem.  They  expressly  refused  the  assistance  of  Calvin 
'*■--'"  i-as  offered.  They  principally  consulted  Melanclhon,  whose- 
8  differed  from  those  of  Calvin;  and  the  Articles  bear  a 
T  resemblance  to  tlie  Confession  of  Augsbui^,  which  wasanii- 
Jblvinistic,  than  to  any  other  public  formularies.  In  these  eaily 
■  noSn  of  the  Reformation,  the  ultcntinn  was  wholly  directed  to| 
lose  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  the 
criptiiral  exaltation  of  human  merit.  It  was  the  natural 
if  our  reformers  to  w:ive  all  discussions  tending  to  wi- 
e  nascent  divisions ;  they  therefore  drew  up  llie  articles  in 
I  and  comprehensive  terms,  expressing  iheir  dissent  from 
's  opinions  with  a  degree  of  mildness  which  could  scarcely 
Vfive  offence.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  thos« 
'  opini- 
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opiiiiorM  had  made  verv  lilde  progress  in  England.  It  wao  iiot  tiil 
liUiutbelli's  rcigit  tliat  thi^v  iK^gaii  to  spread.  The  iIivuK.-s,  yiho  fled 
to  the  CuiUiiieiit,  and  |>urtiriilarl>  (o  (Ji'iie>H,  during  Marj'a  perse- 
cution, returned  willi  a  strong  laiiit  of  Culviiiisni :  and  ihe  scarcit}- 
o(  Prot«stant  clergy  was  at  tlib  time  so  great,  that  it  was  ucccaaary 
to  preicnt,  iudiscriniiuately,  to  the  vacant  benefices,  wliuevcr  wax 
poHsessed  of  sufEciciit  learning,  and  earneht  iu  bis  xeul  against  po- 
pery. Ilcncc  Culvin's  diKtrinei  began  to  prevail.  I)ut,  ibai  our 
present  urticlcs  were  not  then  dccnu.'d  calvniialic  b_v  tlie  Calvitusls 
themselves,  is  lull.v  proved  by  the  attenijils  which  lliey  have  kiuce 
made  to  alter  them.  In  particular,  a  set  of  articles,  known  bv  tlie 
oamcof  tlie  Laiubelh  Articles,  drawn  up  under  Arcbbi.Jiop  Whit- 
gift,  and  exprcbsing  Calvinism  in  the  strongest  leriui,  was  proposed 
for  introduction  nmtnigbt  those  of  our  church,  ul  tlie  HaniptOD 
Court  Confcjtnce  under  James  llic  I'init,  iii>d  njecUil,  '  Tlic  de- 
mand to  udinit  them,'  as  lli^vlyn  ms,  'was  uu  inijiortant  udmts- 
Bion,  that  tlie  di-munders  did  not  believe  tbeir  duciriucs  to  be  al- 
ready conlRiucd  hi  tlii'm.' 

But,  besides  the  other  proufii  of  the  anii-calvinism  of  our  church, 
there  is,  the  Ui^op  observes,  a  negative  proof  of  no  incoitsidcrabie 
weight;  luuiiel^,  tliut,  through  the  nholcof  the  articles  and  liturgy', 
not  one  calvinistic  doctrine  is  expressly  declared.  Di^im;  gnice  u 
never  said  to  be  irrc&islible;  good  works  arc  never  afGruied  to  be 
unnecessary;  sudden  conversions  and  »eniiible  operations  of  tlie 
Spirit  are  never  acknowledged.  In  irgard  to  <hu  homilies,  the  ar- 
gument is  still  stronger.  'Iliese  are  plain  nermons  for  the  use  of 
parinh  cliiirclips.  If  our  reformers  had  been  Calviuists,  they  would, 
beyond  ail  doubt,  have  uitioduced  their  doctrines  here  :  hut,  al- 
though many  of  the  subjects  treated  are  connected  with  the  Calvi- 
uistic  system,  that  system  is,  in  no  one  instance,  supported.  The 
woi'd  iirettestuiation  dues  not  occur  in  them,  nor  elfction,  (in  the 
Calvinisiic  sense,)  uor  roprobatiou.  In  tact,  our  reformers  had  an 
eye,  in  the  words  of  one  of  tlie  acts  of  parliament  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  tlie  lirst  place,  to  the  more  pure  and  sincere  Christian  re- 
ligion, taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  iu  the  next,  to  the  usages  of 
the  primitive  church. — '  Our  church,  therefore,  is  not  Lutheran,  is 
not  Calvtuistic,  is  uut  Arniiniau ;  it  is  scriptural ;  it  is  buill  upon  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Clirist  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
nel -stone.' 

1'hus,  then,  we  have  given,  at  greater  length  peiha|)s  than  our 
readers  will  readily  ])ardoii,  un  analysLt,  imperfect,  we  fear,  of  the 
work  before  us.  We  have  chostn  ruthtr  to  let  them  form  their 
owu  opiuiuiis,  than  to  be  very  forward  in  exercising  our  function  of 
critics,  and  directing  their  judgment.  Slili  we  shall  think  that  we 
fauvc  succeeded  but  ill,  if  the  impression  couvcycd  to  tliein  of  its 
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general  merits  be  not  decitledly  faiounible.  Assurciily,  we  havo 
risen  from  tlie  attentive  perusal  of  il  with  8  tonvictiun  Uial  it  atfords 
Hliuudum  proofs  of  good  senae,  accurate  and  extensive  reading,  and 
caiiciuus  and  laborious  industry.  Tbe  author  deservex  much  com- 
mendation for  having  discussed  with  moderaliun  snLjecta  on  which 
passion  is  peculiarly  alive,  und  lu  ^nliich  prejudice  too  often  pre- 
cludes the  sober  exercise  of  reason.  Where  it  has  been  his  busi- 
ness to  explain,  he  has  carefully  consulted  the  ablest  commen- 
iDtors ;  where,  to  establish  conclusions,  he  has  proceeded  by  wary 
steps,  and  on  the  must  solid  grounds.  His  style,  we  think,  is  more 
remarkable  for  calmness  and  composure,  than  for  spirit  or  vigour; 
indeed,  the  former  qualities  pre^-ail  at  times  to  such  an  extreme,  as 
to  cause  a  deficiency  of  interest,  and  to  give  what  some  may  call  a 
cburactcr  of  tameness  and  frigidity  :  still  there  are  occasions  of  ge- 
nerut  observation  and  appeal  to  the  feelings,  in  which  a  tone  ofsuf* 
ticieiit  warmth  and  animation  is  assumed. 

Some  alterations  in  tlie  plan  of  the  woik  might,  we  think, 
made  wiiU  advantage.  Tlii:  refutation  of  each  particular  opinioi 
should  Itave  been  preceded  by  a  succinct  cxplunaiion  of  its  miture 
this  might  have  been  elTected  by  a  rapid  statement,  with  a  mitrgixu 
refereikce  to  Calvluistic  writers,  or  by  direct  quotations  from  thei 
works:  the  reader  would  thus  have  been  enabled  to  enter 
greater  facility  into  the  drift  and  purport  of  the  argument, 
observe,  too,  that  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  are  oot  always 
kept  sufficiently  distinct.  1'hus,  in  proving,  page  53,  that  the  arti- 
cle ou  Free  Will  is  not  favourable  to  the  Calvinistic  opinions,  tbs 
wnter  digresses  from  his  immediate  object,  and  enters  into  general 
reasonings  against  tlie  doctrines  of  predestination  and  irresistible 
grace.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  was  first  composed  m  the 
form  uf  episcopiil  charges,  deli^'e^ed  by  the  Right  Reverend  author 
to  bis  clergy,  \\  e  wish  tliat,  wlicn  he  determined  to  digest  his 
materials  nito  a  regidar  treatise,  he  had  arranged  tlicm  entirely 
uuew.  'Iliose  general  addresses  to  the  parochial  clergy,  which  are 
t'uund  at  the  end  of  several  of  tlic  chapters,  though  excellent  in 
dteiiiselvcs,  appear  to  be  out  of  place,  and,  in  some  degree,  to 
break  in  ou  the  unity  of  tbe  design  ;  tliey  might  have  been  throwit 
together  under  the  name  of  general  observations  on  modern  Calvi- 
nietic  writers  and  preacheis.  We  have  beard  objections  started 
to  the  title  of  the  work  'A  Rifutation  of  Calvinism.'  It  is  better 
to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  be  construed  into  an  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  author  that  he  bus  actually  proved  the  points  of 
jbich  hi*  readers,  not  himself,  umst  be  the  final  judges.  If  some 
■ch  general  title  as  '  Considerations  on  the  eubject  of  Calvinism' 
id  been  ad<>p led,  all  pretence  lor  cavil  would  be  precluded. 
^  J)ut  our  objections  against  any  pait  of  the  work  arcof  a  very  in* 
y  vol..  vt.  MO.  XI.  o  fchor 
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ferior  nature,  anil  auch  as  b;  no  means  d«trarl  from  its  substantial 
merits.  The  tbnnks  of  every  friend  (o  sound  religion  are  due  to  the 
learned  prelate  for  tbe  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  has  stepped 
forward  to  support  its  cause  against  error  and  ^naticism.  We  re- 
joice to  dear  that  the  work  b  obtaining  extensive  circulation;  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  have  considerable  cfTect  in  giving  a  proper  ton* 
and  direction  to  public  opinion  on  these  important  matters. 


Art.  XII.  Hindu  Infanticide.  An  Account  of  the  MetimTf$ 
adopted  for  suppressing  the  Practice  oft/if  St/Utmatic  Murder 
bi/  their  Parents  of  Female  Infants ;  edited,  with  "Soleiand  lU 
lustrations,  by  Edward  Moor,  F.R.S,     London.    1811. 

'^1  'HERE  are  a  few  species,  and  but  a  few,  of  the  brute  creatioii, 
*■  which  occasionally  destroy  A«r  offspring  immediately  on  die 
birth, — an  anomaly  in  the  law  of  nature  commonly  followed  by  an- 
other, that  of  devouring  ihem.  But  as  the  latter  usually  takes  placa 
among  domestic  animals,  it  is  obvious  that  hunger  has  no  share  in 
the  transaction  ;  and  that  it  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  some  tempo- 
faiy  derangement  (occasioned,  perhaps,  by  agonizing  pain)  of  the 
instinctive  solicitude,  interwoven  with  the  coiistitulion  and  euslence 
of  every  living  creature,  to  protect  and  preserve  its  joung.  '  The 
lord  of  the  creation,'  however,  who  boasts  of  his  reasoiuug  facul- 
ties, has,  in  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  in  many  of  modem  times, 
from  some  assignable  motive,  sacrificed  or  exposed  his  own  chil- 
dren. He  does  not  indeed  eat  them,- — except  in  China,  where  a 
Swedish  traveller  was  told  that  this  diet  was  prescribed  for  the  cure 
of  a  particular  disorder;*  and  though  he  subjoins,  with  great  na- 
ivete, lliat  he  ia  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  yet  he  has  no  doubl  that 
plenty  of  food  might  be  procured  for  this  saluiary  purpose,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  patients,  and  the  long  regimen  of  fifty 
days  which  is  required  for  each  case. 

We  hear,  even  now,  of  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar 
reHih  for  human  flesh,  and  especially  for  th.it  of  their  enemies ;  but 
these  are  to  be  foiuid  only  among  the  moat  barb.nrous  of  mankind. 
These  are  objects  of  general  abhorrence;  but  some  excuse  may  be 
found  for  the  savage,  if,  when  hard  pressed  by  Imnger,  he  is  driven 
to  relieve  himself  from  a  feeling  of  despondency,  and  his  child  from 
the  misery  of  famine,  by  putting  an  end  at  once  to  its  sufferings  and 
existence ;  an  event  which  sometimes  happens  to  the  aged,  as  well 
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I  to  ihe  infant,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  America.  These  are 
■Rcnnces  made  to  necesitity ;  but  it  ia  not  ao  easy  to  discover  any  pal- 
liation for  tlie  destruction  of  those  human  victima  which  have  bled 
on  tlie  altars  as  acceptable  otferings  lo  the  gods.  From  motives 
ofreligion  or  patriotism,  from  a  belief  that,  by  sacrifices  of  this  kind, 
some  national  calamity  might  be  averted,  or  some  generul  blessing 
obtained,  thousands  of  innocent  children  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
theirparenta.  Equallyi^prehenHible,  because  equally  preposterous 
and  unnatural,  are  the  reveries  of  those  political  madmen,  who  have 
deluded  mankind  into  a  belief  of  the  wisdom  of  a  law,  according  to 
which  Micfa  children  only  as  were  bom  perfect  ought  to  be  reared, 
end  of  those  speculative  economists  who  would  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  souls  to  be  saved,  by  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation, 
and  ibe  productive  quality  of  die  soil.  The  Stagyrile  is  not  th« 
only  philosopher  who,  scared  at  the  idea  of  a  redundant  popula- 
tion, recommended  the  means  of  checking  such  a  tendency.  If  the 
polished  Greeks,  indeed,  could  be  persuaded  to  receive  such  barba- 
rous practices,  we  need  not  be  surprized  to  find  theii'  servile  imita* 
ton,  the  Romans,  adopting  the  same  doctrines,  and  putting  in  prac- 
tice the  same  inliuman  measures,  and  thus  legalising,  as  it  were, 
child -murder.  Here,  however,  both  Greeks  and  Romans  had  the 
humanity  to  stop ;  and  to  make  the  magistrate,  instead  of  the  UU' 
happy  parent,  the  executioner. 

But  the  nation  which,  in  modem  times,  has  been  the  most  se- 
verely reprobated  for  the  practice  of  infanticide,  is  China.  That 
the  practice  of  exposing  children  (though  not  of  eating  ihem,  ai 
the  Swedish  naluralist  was  led  to  believe)  does  exist  in  that  country, 
must  be  granted;  but  we  are  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  earlv  Jesuits  have,  tinough  interested  motives,  grossly  exagge- 
rated the  extent  of  the  practice.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  care- 
fully concealed  from  Europeans  the  important  circumstance  that 
Foundling  Hospitals  abound  in  China ;  and  that  such  living  children 
as  are  exposed  in  the  streets,  by  indigent  parents,  are  so  placed,  not 
under  ihe  supposition  of  their  being  carried  to  one  common  grave 
with  the  dead  ones,  as  the  missionaries  have  pretended,  hut  with  th^ 
conviction  tlial  they  will  be  carelully  picked  up  by  the  police  offi- 
cers; which  is  actually  the  case.  Neither  arc  there  sufficient 
grmrnda  for  concluding  that  the  deceased  children,  exposed  in  the 
streets,  have  previously  been  murdered  by  their  parents.  A  fuoe- 
nl,  in  all  the  cities  of  China,  is  necessarily  attended  widi  consider- 
able expense,  as  every  corpse,  by  a  municipal  regulation,  must  b* 
interred  beyond  a  cerlain  distance  from  the  walls.  The  bodies  of. 
children  of  indigent  parents,  whether  still-born  or  the  victims  of 
disease,  are  therefore  placed  in  the  streets,  in  order  that  diey  majr 
be  removed  by  the  proper  officers  and  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
o  3  Not 
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Not  oiie  MCH-d  of  thb  »  to  be  foand  in  the  voluminous  coQunanica- 
tions  oi  the  mls^fiouarie^i.  They  make  a  considerable  dL«plaj  of 
tlieir  own  humanity,  by  their  solicitude  to  attend  at  the  fatal  pit  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  souls  of  tho^  innocents  in  ^hom  the 
apark  of  life  is  not  quite  extinct ;  and  some  credit  is  certainly  due 
to  them  for  taking  care  al^  of  many  of  the  livwg  children  which, 
we  believe,  the  officers  of  police  make  no  difficulty  in  delivering 
over  to  theniy  although  auare  that  it  is  for  the  |nirpose  of  their  be- 
ing educated  ui  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion.  It  b  not, 
however,  a  very  honourable  |*art  to '  swell  out  their  catalogue  of 
Neophytes,  thus  obtained,  at  the  expense  of  the  character  of  a 
whole  nation.  We  are  glad  of  every  opportunity.of  endeavouring 
to  exonerate  the  Chinese  from  so  foul  a  blot,  and,  in  justice  to  them, 
we  deem  it  right  to  quote  from  the  '  Remarks*  of  the  editor  of  the 
book  before  us  a  passage  on  this  subject, — not  however  that  we 
attach  much  \ix*ight  to  the  authority. 

^  During  a  residence  of  several  months  in  Canton,  I  never  witnessed, 
or  even  heard  of,  a  case  of  infanticide.  Many  thousands  of  the  poorest 
clabses  live  entirely  on  the  water ;  among  these  it  is  that  the  instances 
are  supposed  to  Lm:  most  frequent.  Their  situation  otfcrs  the  greatest 
facilities,  -and  their  poveily  the  strongest  inducements,  and  such  iu« 
stances  would  be  oftenest  seen  by  straui^ers.  Yet  I  never  saw  one,  and 
1  have  been  much  on  the  uater  about  Canton,  among  the  most  thronged 
parts  of  the  floating  pofiuhition ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  other  person 
navingseen  one,  nor  did  1,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  ever  bear  of 
any  wtil  authenticated  case,  althoui^h,  like  mr,  every  body  has  heard 
of  the  supposed  frequency  of  the  fact.  I  should  not  deem  the  evidence 
of  a  drowned  child  an  exception,  out  of  so  many  thousands  crawling 
about  such  embarkations  a^  Huai  fi>r  miles  above  and  below  Canton, 
many  children  must  doubtless  be  drowned  accidentally;  and  1  have 
heard  a  case  related  os  a  proof  of  exposure  or  of  infanticide,  that  con- 
veyed to  my  nnnd  a  contrary  iinpre:»siun.  It  was  of  a  child  seen 
floating  tied  to  a  hollowed  gourd.  The  appendage  argued  care,  rather 
than  neglect  or  criminality.* — p.  i3G8. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  reserved  for  tlie  Hindoos,  who  hava 
been  held  up  a.^  the  most  mild  and  benevolent  of  mankind,  without 
any  avowed  or  upparent  motive,  either  of  religion,  patriotism,  or 
poverty,  to  organize  '  a  svstemalic  murder,  by  their  parents,  of  fe- 
male infants.'  This  practice,  which  i^  truly  designated  as  '  the 
most  barbiirous  that  ever  owed  its  existence  either  to.the  wickedness 
or  weakness  of  human  nature,'  would  with  them  appear  to  be  ex- 
clusively reducible  to  a  mere  selfish  principle,  less  the  offspring  of 
prejudice,  than  of  pride  und  avarice.  The  first  notice  of  this  unna- 
tural custom  was  comnumicatcd  by  Mr.  Duncan,  when  resident  at 
Benares,  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  in  1789,  and  pub- 
lished by  Sir  John  bhoi::e,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches \ 
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,  xearches ;  Mhere  il  is  observed  that,  '  tlie  general  praclice,  as  fur  as 
iganii  female  infants,  is  fully  substantia  led  witli  lesptcl  lo  a  par- 
icultir  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Juanpore,  a  district  of  the  province 
f  Benares,  adjniuiiig  tlie  comilry  of  Oude.  A  race  of  Hindoos, 
Called  Kajekuomars,  reside  here;  and  it  was  discnvered,  in  1789 
,  thut  the  custom  of  pulling  lo  death  their  feumle  otf^pring,  by 
ing  tlieir  mothei*s  to  bturve  tliem,  had  long  subsisted,  and  did 
illy  then  very  gtiiemlly  prevail  amougbt  them.'  It  was  not  at- 
mpted,  it  seems,  tu  keep  secret,  or  to  deny,  tliia  ubuminable 
racttcc ;  till  of  them  unequivocally  admitted  ils  existence,  and 
only  reusun  lliey  assigned  for  it  was — the  great  espeuae  of 
>caring  suitable  matches  for  their  daughters,  if  they  allow  cd  them 
w  up.  It  was  »lso  discovered  that  a  similar  cusioni  prevailed, 
_  I  in  a  less  degree,  among  a  smaller  tribe  of  people,  also 
ihin  the  province  of  Benares,  called  Rnjebunsies.  Mr,  Don* 
,  however,  by  persuasion  and  per:ie  vera  nee,  but  more  probably 
brough  the  influence  of  tlie  Company,  prevailed  on  some  of  tlie 
hiefs  of  those  tribes  to  sign  a  written  engagement,  by  which  they 
nounced  in  futnrc,  fur  themselves  and  their  posterity,  this  horrid 

n  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Duncan  held  with  Captain  WiN 
i  of  Benares,  in  which  tlie  latter  inlbrmcd  him  that,  in  some 
1  Greek  auilior  in  his  possession,  he  had  read  of  the  same  thing 
beil^  a  practice  in  his  time  in  Kutch  and  Guzzerat,  he  was  in- 
duced, on  his  return  to  Bumbuy  in  ldO-1,  to  desire  Captain  Seton, 
tlien  resident  at  Kntch,  to  make  every  inquiry  into  so  curious  a  sub- 
llie  answer  of  Captain  Seton  is  as  follows ;  '  l^e  custom 
eiitioned  in  Gajra  Bye's  relation  is  in  force  to  this  day;  every  fe- 
lale  infant  born  in  the  Raja's  family  of  a  Rannee,  or  lawful  viife, 
B  iDUnediately  dropped  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  eartli  and  filled  with 
iQk,  where  il  is  drowned.'  He  states,  moreover,  that  this  prac- 
i  was  not  peculiai;  to  Kutch,  but  extended  to  the  heads  of  tlie 
iljpMt  ttibes  of  Guzzerat ;  that,  of  the  Jarejahs,  or  collateral  de> 
"iOKlants  of  the  Rajah's  family,  only  two  men  of  any  note  bad 
rought  up  tlieir  [laughters ;  and  that  the  expense  and  difSculty  of 
nocuring  suitable  husbands,  were  the  excuses  usually  made;  but  that 
e  Rajah's  pretext  was,  thathe  considered  it  beneath  him  to  match 
•  daughter  with  any  man. 

'  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  saya,  that  the  Jarejahs,  to  supply  the 

Iscp  of  tliose  destroyed,  piircliuse  wives  from  another  tribe  called 

loda;  'and  such,'  he  observes,  'is  tlie  barbarous  hiveteracy  of 

f  tftese  women,  that,  when  married  to  Mahommedans,  they  continue 

'e  same  practice,  against  the  inclination  and  religion  of  tlieir  hus- 

F^mda ;  destroying  llirir  own  progeny  without  remorse,  in  view  lo 

vilie  advaiilazeof  the  tribe  froin»hich  thev  are  descended.' 

'"^  °  ..:>  The 
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The  origin  of  this  unnatural  practice,  as  related  by  Sunderji  Ss* 
▼aji,  a  man  of  credit  and  respectability,  who  bad  loi^  been  eiiK> 
ployed  in  the  purchase  of  horses  within  the  territories  of  Kutch 
and  Kattywar,  for  the  use  of  the  British  cavalry  in  India,  is  as 
follows : 

'  In  former  tiroes  it  so  happened  that,  to  one  of  the  head  men  of 
these  Jarejahs  several  female  children  were  bom;  and  as,  aniong  the 
Hindus^  it  is  incumbent  to  pro\)dc  husbands  for  their  daughters,  whilst 
these  latter  are  yet  in  their  non-age,  the  Jarejah  chieftain  applied  to 
the  family  Braliman,  or  priest,  to  pursue  the  necessary  measures  fbf 
getting  the  said  Jarejah*s  female  children  contracted  in  marriage. 
The  Brahman,  after  making  every  inquiry,  and  going  about  co  every 
place  in  quest  of  suitable  matches  for  these  children,  returned  without 
effecting  his  object—'  wherefore,'  said  the  Brahman,  '  since  to  retain 
your  female  o&pring  in  the  family  house,  after  their  arriving  at  the 
age  of  womanhood,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  religion,  I  will  take 
them  with  me,  and  burn  them  in  the  fire ;  on  condition,  that  it  be  sti* 
pulated  on  your  part,  to  destroy,  at  their  birth,  all  issue  of  the  same 
sex,  that  shall  hereafter  he  bom  in  your  family ;  laying,  as  I  now  do, 
my  solemn  malediction,  both  here  and  hereafter,  on  yon  and  yourSi 
if  you  fail  to  perform  the  same,  in  such  manner,  that  if  you  shall  pr&s 
serve  any  of  your  future  daughters,  they  shall  pass  their  lives  in  penury 
and  want ;  nor  shall  good  attend  the  father  or  mother  of  sucb  chi(* 
drcn/— p.  29. 

Another  account  of  the  origui  of  this  detestable  custom  is  given 
by  the  Jarejahs. 

'  A  powerful  Rajah  of  their  caste,  who  had  a  daughter  of  singular 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  desired  his  Raj-gur,  or  family  Brahman, 
to  aihance  her  to  a  prince  of  desert  and  rank  equal  to  her  own.  The 
Baj-gur  travelled  over  many  countries,  returned,  and  reported  to  the 
prince,  that  his  mission  had  not  proved  successful.  This  intelligence 
gave  the  Rajah  much  affliction  and  concern,  as  the  Hindoos  reckon  it 
to  be  the  first  duty  of  parents  to  provide  suitable  husbands  for  their 
daughters.  In  this  dilemma  the  Rajah  consulted  his  Raj^gur;  and  the 
Brahman  advised  him  to  avoid  the  censure  and  disgrace  which  would 
attend  the  princess  remaining  unmarried,  by  havin*;  recourse  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  putting  her  to  death.  The  Rajah  was  long  averse 
to  this  expedient,  and  remonstrated  against  the  murder  of  a  woman, 
which,  enormous  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Sastra,  would  be  aggravated 
when  committed  on  his  own  ofi&pring.  The  Raj-gur  at  length  removed 
his  scruples,  by  consenting  to  load  himself  with  the  guilt,  and  to  be* 
come,  in  his  own  person,  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  the 
sin.  Accordingly  the  princess  was  put  to  death;  and  female  infanticide 
was,  from  that  time,  practised  by  the  Jarejahs.' — p.  44. 

Major  Walker,  however,  seems  to  think  it  probable,  froni  an  ac- 
count he  received  at  Baroda^  that  it  might  have  arisen  froqi  a  refii* 

sal 
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nJ  of  tbe  Jarejahs  to  give  their  daughters  in  majriage  to  the  invad- 
ing Mahummedanii : 

'  Tbe  high-spinted  Jarejuhs  would  not  brook  tbe  disgrace,  and  pre- 
tended tbey  did  not  preserve  iheir  daughters;  L>ut,  fearful  of  ihe  con- 
lequences,  and  ihiit  force  would  be  resorted  lo,  in  order  to  obtain  what 
was  refused  to  entreaty,  they,  in  thi^  extremity,  listened  to  the  adi'ica 
of  iheir  Raj-guTS,  and,  deluded  by  the  fictitious  responsibility  which 
they  accepted,  the  practice  of  infanticide  originated,  and  has  since  been 
Conlirined.' — p,  100. 

Wliether  the  hoirible  expedient  of  getting  rid  of  iheir  female 
children  originated  in  iJie  Muhommeduii  conquest  of  Scind,  or  from 
|be  disappointment  felt  by  the  Rajuh,  in  nut  liiiding  a  Kuitable 
inatch  for  hia  daughter,  is  of  little  or  no  consequence.  The  prac- 
tice, it  is  very  certain,  ia  extensively  established,  and  evidently  re- 
aulted  from  the  advice  oT  the  Brahmans  :  the  thought  of  taking  upon 
riiemselves  the  responsibility  of  the  sin,  was  an  admirable  expedient 
fo  remove  any  '  comjiunctious  visitingx  of  nature'  on  the  part  of  the 

Erent.  M'hatever  a  Brahman  inculcates  is  implicitly  followed  by 
;  deluded  muhitude.  The  texts  of  the  Vedas  are  altered,  modelled 
IMd  explained,  to  suit  their  own  purposes;  yet  the  Vcdas  are  still 
Miwidered  to  contain  the  unchangeable  doctrines  of  llrahnia.  In 
^ort,  both  law  and  religion  are  precisely  what  their  learned  pundit* 
tfiuse  lo  make  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  tliat  a  governor  ge- 
^ral  of  Bengal  prevailed  on  ihe  Braliraans  to  declare  the  potatoc 
]Kie  of  Ihe  edible  roots  enumerated  in  the  Vedas,  before  which  it 
'Jiad  been  considered  as  unholy  and  forbidden.  Indeed,  whenever 
'  e  government  of  India  has  any  point  lo  carry  which  affects  the 
wple  at  large,  it  would  be  wise  lo  bring  over  the  Brahuians  to 
I  viewa ;  for  such  is  the  indueuce  of  this  privileged  order  of  niea 
tWT  the  pliant  Hindoos,  that,  could  they,  by  proper  management 
flB  our  part,  be  prevailed  upon  to  substitute  the  Old  and  NewTes- 
Iments,  for  the  Vedas  and  Purauas,  it  would  be  easy  to  persuade 
ixty  millions  of  mouIh  tliat  Christianity  is  the  true  religion  contained 
n  their  sacred  books. 

t  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  must  extraordinary  event,  that  of 
iginating  a  practice  so  unnatural,  as  the  murder  uf  female  children, 
t  which  all  the  tenets  of  llie  Hindoos  are  opposed,  or  the  ab- 
._^.  OD  of  an  established  custom,  which  conferred  distinction,  and 
^ve  character  and  renown  to  a  caste.  Neitlier  tlie  origin,  nnr  the 
Ifbolilion,  it  ia  pretty  evident,  could  be  effected  by  force;  Uie  former 
t  night  hare  been  eatablisheil  by  flatteriu^  their  pride,  encouraging 
I  A^ir  avarice,  and  adding  to  their  convenience;  whdst  fear  andselt- 
I'Mterest  had  a  considerable  share  in  effecting  die  latter.  In  the 
Ifiear  lb05,  when  Major  Walker  was  resident  at  the  coiirl  of  Gaik- 
|awar,  an  instruction  was  sent  to  him  from  Bombay,  *  to  eflect  l!ic 
o  4  abro> 
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abrogilion,  in  llial  quarter,  of  a  system  »o  resolling  and  detestaUc' 
But  the  pttople  he  had  to  deal  with  pleaded  their  Hversion  lo  i*- 
Uiiqiiish  a  custom,  which  they  conceived  to  attach  reimwu  to  their 
cute  ;  which  deprived  them,  tliey  said,  of  much  care,  vexation,  and 
expense ;  and  which,  in  fact,  had  been  so  long  in  existence,  that  the 
beinousness  of  the  crime  was  altogether  lost  sight  ofiii  its  untKiuity. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  die  univcisaliiy  of  Ihe  praclice  would 
have  the  efTecl  of  speedily  terminating  the  race ;  but  the  neighbont- 
ing  Rajpouls,  it  seems,  who  reared  their  daughters,  had  no  schiples 
in  allowing  their  children  to  become  the  instniments  of  dntrojiiig 
Iheir  own  offspring ;  thus  sacrificing  every  sentiment  of  religion  and 
humanity,  withont  repugnance,  to  the  facility  of  gelling  rid  of  their 
daughters  by  marrying  them  to  the  Jurejaha.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  it  appeared  tlmt  the  influence  of  the  mother  had  nucceeded 
in  saving  her  female  infant,  but  these  were  very  rare  ;  and  so  little 
averse  were  liie  women  from  this  practice  I  hat,  to  render  ihe  detd, 
if  possible,  more  horrible,  the  mother  was  reported  to  be  most 
commonly  the  executioner  of  her  own  child. 

Tlicre  arc  several  methods,  it  seems,  of  perfonning  this  unnalu- 
rnl  act ;  one  is  by  putting  opinm  into  the  infant's  mouth  ;  unolher 
by  drawing  the  nmbilical  cord  over  its  face,  nnd  thus  preveuling 
respiration ;  a  third  by  immenitig  it  in  a  pot  of  milk ;  and  some- 
times the  helpless  infant  perishes  by  being  thrown  aside  nitd  aban< 
doned  to  its  fute.  It  t«  possible  that  none  of  these  methods  may  be 
Biriclly  followed.  It  was  nol  eaiy  to  extort  from  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime  iiny  correct  informulion  as  to  the  mode  of  executioii ; 
rot  that  they  conceived  it  to  be  a  crime,  or  ha<i  any  desire  of  con- 
cealing it ;  but  '  it  was  an  aflair,'  they  said,  '  of  the  women' — '  it 
belonged  to  the  nurser>-,  and  made  no  part  of  the  business  of  men.' 
One  person,  of  whom  the  ijnejition  Mas  asked,  significantly  observed, 
'  where  la  the  dilticulty  in  btasling  a  Aoweff'  The  murdered  in- 
fant is  put  into  a  basket,  and  carried  awny  to  be  buried  by  tha 
family  prietil,  for  which  service  he  receives  a  fee  in  money,  aiid  a 
mcal^  and  in  the  province  uf  Kutch,  the  female  Ruj-gnrs  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  the  executionera.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  these 
religious  instructors  haie  invented  and  u|)held  this  abomintbl* 
custom  as  a  source  of  einoluincut  r  We  entertain  so  had  nn  opinion 
of  the  whole  fraternity  of  Kmhniatis,  as  to  be  jtersuaded  thai  theft 
is  no  act,  however  atrocious,  no  vice,  however  odious,  no  extnvft- 
gance,  however  preposterous,  which  tliey  might  not  be  induced  ts 
commit.  No  religious  impostors,  no  funntical  teachers  on  the  facA 
of  the  earth,  we  will  veiilui-e  to  B»serl,  have  broached  opinions  so 
inconiiislcnt,  invented  fictions  so  cxiravagunt,  nnd  pecformed  acta 
so  wild  and  outrageous,  ns  the  Briihmans  of  Hindostan.  Yet  these 
aretha  people  who,  while  they  aflect  to  take  away  tlie  life  of  no 

living 
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creature,  encourage  cliilii-miirder ;  who  pretend  not  to  stir 

'□ud  in  the  rain,  for  fear  of  destroviiig  some  ut  the  imnieroiia  in* 

s  which  paniculurly  ubonnd  in  Wit  wc^ttlier ;  «lio  sweep  away 

dust  before  tliey  sttp,  and  cover  thpir  mouth  when  ihey  speak, 

tmmt!  animalcule  should  perish  through  their  neglect;    who 

raise  hospitals  for  sicL  monkeys,  and  build  rcpDairuries  for  hungry 

reptiles;  whose  lendeniesa  :ind  protection  »i'e,  ni  short,  extended  to 

every  living  thing  litiwever  vile,  except  to  the  unfortunate  offspring 

of  their  fellow  creatures.     These  men  niuv  truly  he  said  *  lo  strain 

a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.'     There  is  no  accounting  (as  Mr. 

irrant  observes)  for  the  infatuation  of  nations,  and  the  inenusist- 

\(  Uieir  practices.     'ITie  Phenicians,  who  were  so  liberal  of 

man's  blood,  would  not  hurt  a  cow  ■  and  the  Curth^iginiaiis  held  it 

3Tse  ihao  sacrilege  to  maim  an  ape. 

No  certain  information  was  procured  by  Major  Walker  as  to  the 
number  of  femule  infants  annually  deslroyed  aniong  the  Jarejahs; 
>ne  account,  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  20,rx}0,  but  this  he 
iidered  to  have  every  appearance  of  exaggeration.  In  Guzze- 
nnual  number  of  infanticides  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
1,000.  The  lowest  estimate  he  received  in  the  province  of  Kutch 
FMched  only  to  2,000,  but  he  considers  this  to  be  as  short  of  tlie 
ouraber  actually  destroyed,  as  ihe  preceding  account  is  exaggerated. 
TTie  few  instances  which  occurred  of  saving  their  daughters,  he  was 
lot  able  to  trace  to  any  principle  of  natural  atTectiun,  or  any  con- 
tioiu  scruples.  '  The  chief  of  Kersura  brought  up  his  daugh- 
-The  whole  merit  of  this  act  of  humanity  was  due  to  an  Arab 
ladar,  who  resigned  to  this  sordid  and  mercenary  chief,  all  the 
arrears  of  pay  whieli  he  had  earned  in  his  service,  and  which 
amountett  to  a  considerable  sum,  ou  condition  that  he  would  pre- 
serve his  daughter.'  Two  exceptions,  however,  are  mentioned. 
'  Hiittaji,'  says  Major  Walker, '  is  u  professed  robber.  This  man, 
with  the  aspect  and  manners  of  a  barbarian,  possessed  all  the  feel- 
it^H  of  natural  affection,  which  led  him  to  cherish  hiH  daughters,  iu 
opposition  to  die  usage  and  prejudices  of  liis  tribe.  The  daughters 
of  Huttaji  are  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age.  I  observed  their 
father  caressing  ihem  with  pleasure,  and  exulting  in  tliem  with  true 
parental  satisfaction ;  and  their  persons  and  manners  were  very  in- 
teresting- These  gii'ls  wore  lurban^t,  and  were  dressed  and  habited 
like  buys.  As  if  ashamed  or  afraid  of  acknowledging  their  sex, 
they  assured  me  that  they  were  not  girls,  and  with  infantile  simpli- 
aty,  appealed  to  their  father  to  corroborate  their  assertion.' — p.  67. 
Tbe  duration  of  this  barbarous  custom  does  not  seem  to  have 
■n  ascertained.  All  the  information,  collected  by  M;ijor  Walker 
I  this  part  of  the  sulpect,  amounts  to  this,  that  '  the  origin  uf 
iiticide  among  die  Jarejahs  is  not  supposed  to  be  more  icmoie 

than 
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than  500  years.'  But  Caplutn  ^Vilfon),  ns  we  have  seen,  found 
the  exidtence  of  the  practice  '  iii  an  old  Greek  author  in  his  posse*- 
sion.'  It  would  he  very  ohltging  tn  this  '  learned  pundit'  of  Bena- 
rea,  if  he  wauld  condescend  to  name  liis  authorities,  which  he  rarely 
tfaioks  it  necessary  to  do.  In  the  present  instance,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect that  he  has  entiivly  mistaken  ihe  meHiiiiig  of  the  '  old  Greek 
author  in  his  postcssion  ;'  for  we  cun  venture  to  suv,  that  no  tuck 
custom  as  that  of  killing  female  children  ia  recorded  in  any  of  the 
ancient  authors,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  who  have  written  on  tba 

i  subject  of  Alexander's  expedition  lo  India.     It  in  not  to  be  found 

in  AiriaD,  nor  in  Quintiis  CurtJus,  nor  in  Dtodorus  Siculus,  nor  in 
Sirabo,  nor  it>  the  Bibliolheca  of  I'hutius,  who  has  preserved  a  great 
den]  of  the  writings  of  CtesiHs.  lliere  are  two  parages,  one  in 
Diodorus  Sicutus,  aud  the  other  in  Qiiintus  Cuitm^t,  relating  to  iha 
murder  of  deformed  ruaU  children,  which,  we  are  inclined  to  ihinkt 
may  have  misled  tlie  Oipluin.  llie  former,  in  speaking  of  Uto 
Sophiti  and  their  excellent  laws,  obtervea,  ihut  '  they  deprive 
of  life  all  male  children  of  defective  or  infirin  habit  of  body  \  aiui 
the  latter,  in  narrating  the  arrival  of  Alexander  among  the  same 
people,  takes  occasion,  in  pnii.-'ing  the  wisdom  of  their  political 
and  moral  institutions,  to  observe,  that  '  if  they  should  remark  anj 
male  child  to  be  languid  or  defective  in  any  of  his  limbs,  they  order 
him  to  be  put  to  death ;'  hut  not  one  word  occurs  respecting  /cm a/f 
infanticide.  Yet  if  it  had  existed,  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  it  ic 
more  than  probable,  tJiat  so  singular  a  practice  would  have  been 
noticed  by  some  of  his  historians ;  as  many  of  tlie  customs  of  (he 
Indians  are  mentioned,  and  among  others,  that  remarkable  one  of 
wives  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  tlieir  husbands. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  narrative,  that 

which  relates  to  the  procee dings  and  expedients  adopted  by  Major 

Walker  to  indiite  the  Jarcjalis  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzientt  to  reun- 

auish  infanticide.     It  was  ubviouH  that,  whatever  the  duration  of 

the  practice  might  have  been,  it  w:i$  sufKciently  rooted  in  the  minds 

of  the  people,  to  render  the  ditliculties  of  prevailing  on  them  to 

abolish   it,  many  and  formidable.     For  a  length  of  time  he  waa 

amused  and  chagrined  with  promises  and  disappointments  (rom  a 

chief,  whose  interest  it  was  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  Couipany's 

government.     He  availwi   himself  of  the  agency  and  influence  of 

Sunderji  Savaji  already  mentioned,  but  with  no   better  succes-s. 

He  applied  to  Futteh  Mahomnied,  a  Mussulman  jemadar,  whose 

_  authority  was  paramount  in  the  domininm  of  the  Kao  of  Kutch,  in 

K  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  influence  for  suppressing  a  crime  gainst 

H  nature  and  his  religion ;  but  the  answer  he  received  destroyed  every 

H         hope  of  success  from  that  quarter,  aud  be  was  desired  not  to  a<C- 
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the  subject.     At  lengtli,  in  lf<07)  the  Jarejah 
Chief,  Jehiiji,  wrote  as  follows  to  Major  Walker  : 

'  Yon  have  often  urged  me  to  adopt  some  course  to  preserve  my 
tightens ;  and  I  am  convinred  you  luok  upon  me  as  your  own  when 

Eiu  dc"ire  mc  to  do  this;  but  ihe  Jarejahs  have  from  ancient  timet 
lied  thvir  daughters,  ajid  I  cannot  dm  set  a  new  example.  I  am 
puch  annoyed  by  Mullia  ;  if  therefore  you  reduce  IMallia,  and  keep  it 
fvbjfct  to  the  Company,  or  give  it  lo  me,  as  well  as  restore  Hurralla, 
jf  you  should  favour  me  so  much,  my  present  distress  will  be  removed, 
lid  1  will  meet  your  wishes  in  preserving  my  daughters.' — p.  1 II. 

By  this  paper  the  inviolability  of  the  principle  was  at  once  abati- 
,4oned,  ami  the  selfish  and  mercenary  motives  made  manifest  which 
^^rttached  the  Jarejahs  to  infanticide.  He  nexf  applied  to  the  mo- 
^er  of  the  chief,  but  she  contended  for  the  ancient  privilege  of  the 
4Ciste,  and  referred  him  to  Jehuji,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
•the  Jarejahs  have  never  reared  their  daughters,  nor  can  it  now 
tie  the  case.'  He  ceaiied  not,  however,  to  make  his  attacks  upon 
.i^e^aji,  from  whom,  after  much  solicitation,  and  giving  him  to  un- 
'kratand  the  advantages  and  credit  which  he  would  derive  from  the 
^_A>mpaiiy  by  complying  with  the  requisition,  he  obtained  a  condi- 
^fional  writing,  to  the  following  effect :  '  From  motives  of  ftiend- 
ftip,  the  Honourable  Company  have  urged  me  to  preserve  my 
;  to  this  [  consent,  if  the  chiefs  of  Nowanaggar  and  Gon- 
'.*  By  the  inlluence  of  a  Brahman,  the  Gondal  chief  was 
I  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a  formal  obligation  to  re- 
e  fiw  ever  the  practice  of  infanticide.  Of  this  curicnts  instru- 
ct the  follnwiiig  ia  a  translation : 

IS  the  llimograble  Enalbli  Company  and  Anand  Rao  Gmiia- 
r  &r»a  Khatkil  Shumskir  Bahiulcr,  having  set  forth  to  ns  the  dietatei 
B  Sastros.  and  the  true  ikith  of  the  Hindus;  as  well  as  that  the 
na-vaiicrkeka  Purana  declares  the  killing  of  children  lo  be  a  hei- 
sin ;  it  being  written  that  it  is  as  great  an  olfence  to  kill  an  embryo 
I  Brsliman  ;  that  to  kill  one  woman  is  as  great  a  sin  as  a  hundred 
nans;  that  to  put  one  child  to  death  ia  as  great  n  transgression 
It  the  divine  laws  as  to  kill  a  hundred  women  ;  and  that  the  per- 
iston of  this  sin  shall  be  damned  to  the  hell  Kulesoutlicia,  where 
all  be  infested  with  as  many  maggots  as  he  may  have  hairs  on  hi« 
;  be  born  again  a  leper,  and  debilitated  in  all  his  members  :   VVr, 
qah  Dewuji  ttnd  Koer  Nuihu,  Zcmindiiri  of  Uondal  (ihe  custom  uf 
infanticide  having  long  prevailed  in  our  catU)  do  hereby  agree, 
t»,  and  for  our  otiapring;  as  also  we  bind  ourselvei  in  behalf 
tiims,  and  their  offapring,  for  ever,  for^he  sake  of  our  own 
>eriiy,  and  for  the  credit  of  ibe  Hindu  faith ;  that  we  shall  from 
ice  thii  practice ;  and  in  default  of  this,  that  we  acknow- 
9  offtmdiTs  against  the  Strkars.     Moreover,  should  any 
e  in  future  commit  this  ofi'ebce,  we  shall  expel  liim  from  our  t.'»J/f, 
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and  he  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  two  govern- 
ineiirs,  and  the  rule  of  the  Sastras.' 

lliis  was  now  readilv  signed  by  all  the  chiefs  except  one,  mho 
at  length  also  consented,  but  at  the  same  time  solicited  au  abate- 
ment of  his  reve.'nue  to  reimburse  the  expense  to  vihich  he  would 
be  liable  in  roiisequence  of  bringing  up  his  dai^htera.  Thus, 
sa%s  Major  Walker,  '  the  Honourable  Companv'a  govermnent 
have  the  nitrit  of  having  directed  their  philandiropic  attention  to 
tho  abolis^hment  of  a  custom  a9  singular  as  barbarous ;  and  as  con- 
trary to  the  general  feelings  of  parents,  and  of  humanity,  as  CTer 
diHgraccd  the  histar>'  of  man/  'ITie  happicat  effects  were  immed> 
atcly  expcrifiiced  upon  the  signature  of  the  engagement ;  and,  rii 
the  course  of  a  fewnnonths,  it  became  as  ditlicult  to  prove  the  hci 
of  any  female  diildrcu  being  put  to  death,  as  it  formerly  was  to 
find  one  that  had  been  saved.  At  the  end  of  the  Tear  1B08,  three 
infanticides  only  ap|>eared  to  liave  been  committed  since  the  date  of 
the  obligation,  and  one  of  them  rested  on  report  only. 

In  the  expedition  to  Kattawar,  Major  (now  Colonel)  Walker, 
on  his  halt  at  Dherole,  had  all  the  neighbourii^  Jarejahs  who 
bad  preserved  their  children  brought  to  his  tent.  *  It  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying,'  he  writes,  ^  on  this  occasion  to  obaerve  the 
triumph  of  nature,  feeling,  and  parental  affection,  over  prgtidicey 
and  a  horrid  superstition ;  and  that  those  who,  but  a  short  period 
before,  would,  as  many  of  them  had  done,  have  doomed  their  in- 
fants to  destruction  without  compunction,  should  now  glory  in  dieir 
preservation/  Hiis  visit  must  indeed  have  been  pectifiarly  gratify- 
mg  to  Colonel  \\'alker*s  feelings.  '  Tlie  Jarejah  fathers,'  aaya  Mr. 
^loor,  '  who  a  short  time  buck,  would  not  have  listened  to  the  pre- 
servation of  their  daughters,  now  exhibited  them  with  pride  and 
fondnt.ss.  llie  mothers  placed  their  infants  in  the  handa  of  Col. 
Walker,  calling  on  him  and  their  gods  to  protect  what  he  alone  had 
tantilit  tlicm  to  presene.  lliese  infants  they  emphatically  called 
**  his  children  ;*'  and  it  is  likely  that  this  distinction  will  continue 
to  exist  for  some  yt^ars  in  Guzzerat.' 

\N  e  have  now  gone  through  the  sad  story  of  human  artifice  actii^ 
on  human  weakness;  which,  however,  Mr.  Moor,  by  his  *  inciden- 
tal iiotcM,'  '  remarks,'  and  '  illustrations,'  has  ingeniously  contrived 
to  swell  out  to  more  than  300  quarto  pages.  The  main  drift  of 
xhfsc  notes  and  illustrations  appears  to  be  that  of  advertising  his 
Hindu  Pantliet^n.  Scarcely  a  page  occurs  which  has  not  a  refer- 
ence \<Y  this  elder,  hut  we  believe  not  the  eldest,  bom  of  his  brain ; 
indeed  the  conniion  inscription  on  the  numerous  guide-|X)sts — *  See 
my  Hindu  Pantheon* — so  |>erpetually  meets  the  eye  as  to  be  quite 
ridiculous.  We  were  also  amused  with  aiKJher  article  exhibited  to 
public  attention  by  Mr.  Moor.    After  a  long  story,  totally  uncon* 
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Dected  with  his  subject,  lie  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  a  dull  and 
prosing  ai'count  of  the  niaiiner  in  which  au  eastern  correspondence 
H  manned  ;  aud  huving  talked  a  great  deul  about  Indian  and  Per:iiau 
itiipTessioDH  of  seals  of  stale  which  have  fallen  into  his  possesi^ion,  he 
adds,  '  Among  otlier  subjects  of  iikv  value,  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 

Essess  an  unopened  letter,  written  by  the  late  Great  Moghul  Shah 
luni,  to  a  personage  of  high  consideration,  with  his  sij^net  un- 
Itrokeii.  Any  rirtiiOMi  desii'Ous(as  all  such  must  surely  be)  of  em  ich- 
blg  Ids  cabinet  with  so  great  a  curiositVi  may  be  accommodated  with 
itonreascniable  terms.' (p.  127.)  On  reading  this  passage  we  Innied 
Inclc  to  the  title  page  to  ascertain  m  hether  w  c  had  not  committed  a 
inistake  by  tTHiiycribing  F.K.S.  instead  of  F.  AS.  and  Uius  set 
down  Mr.  Moor  as  a  person  '  well  skilled  in  vnrions  branches  of 
'^tural  science,'  when  we  ought  to  have  designated  him  as  h  dealer 
in  broken  pots  and  illegible  manuscripts.  If,  however,  there  be 
any  error  in  his  titles,  die  printer  solely  is  to  blame. 

We  cannot  tliink  very  highly  of  Mr.  Moor's  '  illustrations.'  He  is 
one  of  llkose  who  refer  the  origin  of  all  human  knowledge,  institu- 
tions and  customs  to  the  Huidoos;  who  discover,  in  its  purity,  the 
ipbilosophy  of  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rome  in  the  Vcdas 
*nd  Puranas.  Flowing  from  Uic  Uraliman^,  the  Greeks  and  Uo- 
■Vans,  Mr.  Moor  assures  us,  received  it  filtered  through  the 
^esUiood  of  ligypt.  'ITie  story  of  Telemachus  ai>pear»  to  him  to 
^  stolen  from  the  '  Tmvels  and  Adventures  of  kamarupa ;'  and 
^e  fdbidous  relation  of  the  Amaitons  was  certainly  borrowed  from 
Hindoos,  because  '  llamazat  tueaos  all-teomen,  and  is  pro- 
inced  very  much  as  we  sound  Aiiuizon.'  -Nay,  he  is  almost  con--- 
yiuced  that  the  gold  stick  in  waiting  at  St.  James's  was  borrowed 
^om  the  Choubdar,  or  stuff-bearer  of  an  Indian  Dehudar,  who, 
he  says,  '  curries  a  baton  of  silver ;'  and  it  is  nearly  certain  with 
n,  that  our  Christmas  Boxes  travelled  all  the  way  from  Persia, 
ause  there  the  word  Dakshiih  signilies  a  gift.  Vt'c  are  heartily 
,'eary  of  such  fooleries,  which  answer  no  other  purpose  than  lu 
'wing  into  contempt  what  little  iif  value  may  be  discovered  among 
"     remains  of  antiijuity  in  Hindost.-in. 


.AST.XIII.  The  rishn  of  Don  lioderick  ;  n  Poem.  By  \V J-  [ 
ter  Scott,  Esi).  410.  pp.  140.  Kdinburgh,  Ballantyne  and  Co:;  <^ 
l^ndun,  Longman  and  Co.     Itill. 


HEN  the  Godde&s  of  Beauty  was  presented  by  her  sire  to 
the  applause  of  the  assernbkil  immortals,  the  ciilics  of  the 
tUjipcr  world,  as  soon  as  the  iirst  eli'ect  of  surprise  and  admiration 
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was  over,  were  divkled  in  opiu'ion.  Amon«  (he  inhabibints  of  hea- 
ven M  well  as  earth,  therr  i»,  it  seems,  a  certain  levelling  principle, 
which  u  aneaay  andci  llie  shadow  uf  a  neighbour's  renown,  and 
ever  aitxiotis  to  reduce  obnoxious  e«cellence,  by  ptausibie  deduc- 
tions, to  the  genera)  standard  of  its  fellows.  In  this  incliiialtoD 
both  parties  agreed ;  bill  in  (he  means  pursued,  ihey  were  com- 
pletely opposed  to  each  other.  The  &m  acknowledged  with  appa- 
rent candour,  the  bcauly  of  Cytberea's  complexion,  and  the  com- 
manding majesty  of  her  form :  the  bounty  of  nature  had  left  do* 
Uring  to  d«ire;  but  ihey  could  not  help  regretting  ihal  these  native 
chariDswere  so  little  improved  by  art,  or  cotitrouled  by  the  princi- 

5les  of  a  judicious  taste.  Her  gait  was  awkward  and  her  garmeDta 
l-disposed;  the  Graces,  it  should  seem,  had  been  bu(  clumsy  tire- 
women ;  and  it  w  as  impossible  not  to  feel  disgust  at  the  fashion  of 
her  girdle  and  the  inlolerahlc  creaking  of  her  slippers. 

Hut,  while  t))is  was  the  opinion  of  her  graver  and  more  deco- 
rous examinants  i  tlieir  antagonists  with  equal  warmth,  and  more 
ill-nature,  denied  at  once  that  either  in  face  or  figure  the  new  god- 
desB  was  at  aU  superior  to  many  among  the  meaner  damsels  of  the 
sky. — Her  dazzling  exterior  and  her  graceful  motion;  tlie  judicioiia 
folds  of  her  robe,  and  the  witchery  of  her  golden  tresses,  these  wert 
the  secret  of  her  bcaulv  and  her  fame ;  and  above  all,  lliev  whis- 
pered that,  lake  away  her  cestus  and  her  Peinian  shoes,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  would  dwindle  into  a  mere  dowdy.  The  goddess 
shrunk  back  in  confusion  and  distress  from  the  clamour  of  these 
irreconciteable  disputants ;  but  was  restored  to  pence  of  mind  by 
the  recollection  that  opposite  censures  couKl  not  both  be  true, — 
and  by  the  promise  of  her  parent,  that  the  great  majority  both  of 
gods  and  men  should  take  their  opinion  of  her  person  from  the  first, 
and  of  her  dress  from  the  last  of  these  revilers, 

A  measure  like  diis  has  been  dealt,  we  believe,  since  the  world 
began,  to  every  author  of  communduig  and  origiual  genius.  Hi) 
novelties  (if  subject,  of  prosody,  and  of  style,  f  and  every  original 
genius  has  delighted  more  or  less  to  wander  in  these  respects  from 
the  beaten  track  of  authority,)  have  by  a  certain  class  of  critic* 
been  made  Ac  subject  of  grave  debate  and  bitter  persecution ;  while 
that  sordid-crew,  who  seem  to  themsehes  less  obscure  in  propor- 
tion lu  their  neighbour's  lustre  is  diminished,  are  fond  of  ascribing 
bis  fame  to  some  paltry  trick  of  popularity — to  tlie  influence  of  a 
fashioniibte  subject,  or  the  tinkling  of  an  unusual  measure.  The 
first  lament  with  decent  reluctance  over  talents  misapplied,  and  im- 
agination wasted  on  themes  which  can  inherit  no  lasting  renown, 
in  numbers  below  the  dignity  of  the  heroic  muse.  The  ofters  attri- 
bute to  these  same  peculiarities  all  the  beauty  he  can  boast,  or  all 
d>e  admiratiou  he  has  attracted ;  and  exclaim  aloud  against  the  semi- 
barbarous 
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bBrbaroiis  and  deluded  age,  whkh  can  profanely  ornament  such 
gaudy  novelty  whh  the  wreath  of  real  escellence.  Belli,  however, 
are  united  in  llie  cooclutiion  that  this  provoking  hei^t  of  popula- 
rity  is 


A  rock  of  yce  and  not  of  Steele ;' 
and  exult  alike  in  the  comfortable  prophecy  of  a  apeedy  downfal  to 
ibe  intruder  who  has  dared  to  climb  Faroassus  by  any  but  its  regu- 
lar gradus. 

To  both  these  classes  of  persecutors  Mr.  Scott  lias  been  a  long 
time  obnoxious ;  and  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  neither 
the  forebodings  of  the  one,  nor  llie  venom  of  the  other,  have 
very  materially  disturbed  his  repose,  he  has  at  lenglli  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  both ;  he  has  accepted  the  defiance  of  hii 
enemies  by  abandoning  the  vantage-ground  of  Scottish  scenery,  and 
flmging,  like  his  own  Celtic  chieftain,  the  target  and  the  plaid  on 
Ike  groimd ;  and  he  has  followed  the  opinion  of  bit  more  friendly 
critics,  in  the  choice  of  k  subject  with  which  ever^'  heart  might  be 
•Qpposed  to  sympathize  on  cimer  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  a  stanza 
-linich  (though  for  various  reasons  it  has  been  less  generally  em- 
^ployed  than  most  of  our  Eughsh  measures)  is  sanctioned  by  the  in- 
tu  of  Spenser,  and  the  applause,  if  not  the  adoption,  of  all  our 
illustrious  poets  for  the  last  three  huudred  years. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  not  been  among  those  of  Mr.  Scott'a 
Advisers,  who  '  shake  the  head,  and  whisper  much,  and  change  the 
lunlenance'  at  every  little  instance  of  departure  from  a  classical 
^^  Ddel ;  who  gravely  admonish  him  to  revert  in  good  time  to  the 
Hd  established  trammels  of  poetry  j  and  cry  out  against  the 
'^ous  offence  of  delighting  the  world  in  an  unusual  way.  It  is 
DOUgh  for  us,  and  it  would,  we  believe,  have  been  enough  for 
kristotle,  that  a  narrative  should  have  plot,  and  interest,  and  action 
nd  pathos;  that  it  should  he  adorned  with  beautiful  imagery,  and 
dd  in  unaffected  language ;  and  that  the  character  of  Uie  emotions 
Ecited  by  its  perusal  should  he  animated,  dignified  and  pure  :  nor 
■n  we  help  attributing  to  a  very  different  school  than  that  of  clas- 
ical  prescription,  the  fastidiousness  whii:h  rejects  as  unworthy  of 
■mortal  verse  the  contests  of  a  petty  tribe,  or  the  events  of  an  un- 
ivilized  age ;  or  vvbich  cannot  feel  an  interest  in  any  hero  who  is 
M  backed  by  tifly  thousand  men.  The  number  of  actors  with 
Jl^ich  a  stage  may  be  crowded,  or  the  political  importance  of  the 
Object  of  a  poem,  has  always  appeared  to  us  completely  irrelevaut 
» that  display  of  personal  character  which  alone  induces  interest  or 
Meem :  we  can  sympatliize  wiUi  the  anger  of  Achilles,  at  least  at 
inch  as  with  the  ambition  of  Cxsar ;  and  the  petty  chief  of  IthscB 
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is  in  OUT  picjudiccil  Qyta  belter  »dii|ili.-()  to  poelr)'  than  the  «  Uie-ruliog 
hcru  ot  tlie  political  rnmauce  of  \fiK>[>liou.  Nay,  farllier,  wc  ar« 
nut  SUK  whelJitr  lite  grt-al  liiiitt>nciil  events  to  wliicli  tbe  service  of 
the  muse  is  lluis  retjuirctt  to  be  consecrated,  are  not  in  tnitli  froiQ 
llieir  wry  uoluTiely  leas  adapted  tu  a  poet's  purpose  llmu  ihemcs  of 
smullersciipc  and  more  obscurity.  Narrative  poetry  iii  »u tiling  but 
utiotlier  name  for  liclion,  and  li<-tion  always  revolts  »s  wlieii  it  ven- 
tures lo  intrude  on  the  broad  light  of  histor)'  and  politics.  Tasso 
tuui  Liican  m  ill  be  ulw  nys  tliruwn  a^side  for  the  adventurous  dreams 
of  Ariusto  i  and  (looking  with  all  due  reverence  to  the  noblest  couh 
position  oil  the  most  awefnl  subject  that  ever  employed  an  eaillily 
|ieiO  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  iiearincss  vshich  Joboson  at- 
tributes to  the  readers  of  Milton  may  not  be  traced,  where  it  does 
exist — certainly  nut  tu  any  want  of  harmony  in  hh  lines  or  splen- 
dour in  his  imagery,  but  to  the  weight  of  a  subject  where  there  if 
no  novelty  to  reward  perseverance,  and  no  susjKUse  to  stimulate 
attention.  It  is  not  then  with  us  a  subject  of  regret  that  llie  powers 
of  Mr.  Scott  ha\e  been  eroployed  on  themes  whidi,  tJiough  in 
themselves  uniin|>ortunt,  have  in  his  hands  been  found  replete  with 
all  the  requisites  of  poetry  ;  and  to  the  varieties  of  his  verse  we  arc. 
if  poisible,  still  ntore  indiflferent.  Harmony,  we  allow,  is  a  consi- 
rleration  of  vital  importance  to  the  beauty  or  the  popularity  of  a 
poem :  but  of  liarniony  the  simple  priiuiples  are  very  few  j  and 
the  pleasure  derived  tu  the  ear  from  any  disposition  of  words  must 
depend  on  syllabic  rh^llim,  rallier  than  corresponding  metres,  and 
this  may  lie  obtained  as  |ierfcctly  in  the  varied  lines  aud  ballad  pro- 
sody of  Mr.  Scott  ur  Mr.  Soulhey  as  in  any  of  the  more  tegular 
forms  of  blank  verse,  couplet,  or  stauia. 

But  if  it  be  absurd  and  pedantic  to  predict  disgrace  and  downfal 
from  circumstances  which,  whether  right  or  wron^,  do  certainly 
le«ve  tlie  principles  of  pleasing  uninipuiied  ;  it  is  on  the  other  ha>id 
at  lea^t  a*  preposterous  tu  ascribe  a  public  estimation,  such  as  Mr. 
8c»tt  eiijovs,  lo  the  peculiar  cast  uf  lli use  features  uhich  are  ia 
truili  but  the  accidents  of  puelry,  and  which  far  from  conferring, 
ean  only  llieinfelves  receive  a  beauty  from  the  matnicr  in  vvbidi 
iJiey  are  disposed,  and  the  jtruce  of  the  person  who  wears  tbem. — 
As  capricious  a  nymph  as  Pupularity  is  ol'ien  imagined,  her  AiTOun 
are  not  so  cheaply  purcha»cd  as  tu  be  the  reward  of  mere  sound  atKl 
Itnuel  fur  iheir  own  wike ;  and  a  wide  dMinction  is  to  be  made  in 
this  res|>ect  between  present  populiirily  and  present  lame,  'llw 
last  is  ibe  decision  uf  llie  talking  and  iriticisiiig  part  of  aocietyv 
ahne  favoutitism  and  pnjudice  may,  and  must  uccasionaUy  prc- 
Tail ;  the  former  is  the  verdict  of  too  numerous  a  ctiurt  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  unworthy  motive,  and  it  is  tlierefure,  l)iuu«h  sotne- 
timcs  for  a  Uuie  unjustly  refused,  jel  rarely  bestowed  erroueuusly. 
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%\  e  often  praise  a  wwk  because  we  like  the  author,  but  we  scldnni 
purchase  what  we  are  not  fond  of  reading  ;  and  therefoie,  thougU 
laaiiji  a  writer  has  sunk  after  extravngant  applause  into  utter  obli- 
vion, there  ja,  we  believe,  no  instance,  iii  works  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, of  tlie  judgment  of  man;  editions  being  iu  any  material  de-^re^ 
reversed  by  posterity. 

Novelty  too,  on  which  so  great  a  stress  is  laid  by  those  queru- 
lous asaailanis  of  tlieir  ow  ii  lime,  who  fancy  that  in  ihe  opiniun  of 
tbe  public  the  newest  comer  always  ranks  the  first,  is  by  no  means 
_9o  powerful  a  principle  iu>  is  often  supposed.     It  may  excite  atteif 
Uion,  but  its  favourable  effects  undoubtedly  terminate  there.    Maii- 
^Mnd  are  never  over-ready  to  allow  an  iiiiknown  adventurer  to  depart 
»in  the  established  rules  of  taste  or  authority;  and  the  praise  of 
D  inventor  is  almost  always  admitted  with  reluctance :  when  a  poem 
iffera  in  many  respects  from  whatever  we  are  accustomed  to  read 
^  r  admire,  it  is  aiway»^pproved  at  tirst  with  timidity,  and  perused 
pwith  effort  and  distrust.     Scarcely  any  of  our  best  known  works 
n  be  named,  wht^e  a  new  style  or  metre  has  been  adijpted,  which 
s  not,  fcom  this  very  cause,  been  slow  in  its  paiisi^e  to  popularity, 
tf  ilton  was,  and  Southey  b,  aproof  bow  intolerant  the  public  are 
4  cbiui<;e ;  and  if  Mr.  Scott  has  never  felt  this  im|>edimen(,  it  is 
tcause  his  way  hud  been  gradually  cleared  by  llie  bailuils  aiid  ro- 
ices   of  twenty   years  preceding,  and  because  he  has    in  no 
mnt  so   widi^ly  departed  from   prescription  as  ttie  two  whose 
shave  just  been  instanced.    While,  therefore,  we  almost  felt 
noerned  thai  the  muse  of  Albyn  had  relinquished  her  '  huntress 
pfb  of  glo3!<y  green,'  and  wandered  so  widely  from  her  original 
nt  of  inspiration ;  we  contempluted  witliout  alarm  the  descent  of 
iT  fiivourile  autlior  into  au  untried  field,  and  a  region  wliore  his 
a  ba«t  not  yet  been  planted.     To  the  bard  as  well  as  to  the 
iqueror  '  omne  solum  patria ;'  and  few  more  conscnial   scenes 
uld  be  presented  to  an  ardent  imagiuation,  than  those  which  b 
iobler  cuuse  tlian  accident  has  here  suggested.    Nor  must  we  omit, 
nigb  it  may  seem  perhaps  inconsistent  with  our  previously  ck- 
1  opinion,  that,  with  all  our  indifference  to  tl»e  particular 
■al  poetry,  the  stanza  which  Mr.  Scott  has  chosen  ia 
B  to  which,  from  early  recollections,  we  are  particulnrly  atlach- 
it\  and  one  which,  in  a  few  former  instances,  he  hnd  sbenu  hiin- 
ilf  able  to  wield  with  no  common  dexterity.     It  admits  perhaps 
e  variety  of  cadence,  and  more  simplicity  of  language,  than 
jr  other  arrangement  of  decnsyllnble  verse ;  and  only  reijuires,  to 
nke  it  Ihe  favourite  of  the  majority  of  readers  as  well  as  of  poels, 
ibat  it  should  l>e  frerd  from  the  burden  of  obsolele  phraseology, 
I  be  applied  to  some  other  purpose  than  the  chilling  maze  of 
Kiic  allegory. 
>  VOL.  vj.  NO,  XI,  r  The 
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TUc  fearful  importance  siuJ  poelic  obsctirit*  of  those  event* 
whi'-h  |>reci(>Untcd  the  unfortunate  Rodt^rick  from  (he  Spanuh 
thrbno,  und  nibjecled  one  of  the  fiiireM  portions  of  Christcudom  to 
Uit  authority  of  the  vicare  of  Mahomet,  ha\e  maile  them  in  every 
age  a  favourite  sttbjert  of  poetry.  We  all  of  m  remember  the  ju- 
dicious Sancho's  allusion  to  ihose  ancient  hailuds  in  whith  the  Due- 
na  lt.>driHue£  btlieved  so  Armlv;  which  told  how  Bauiba  the  hus- 
bandman i\as  taken  from  the  furrow  to  tlie  throne ;  and  how  the 
lustful  K'ldenck  *a»  brought  down  from  his  hi);h  estate,  and  coiw 
fine  by  a  good  bemiil  in  a  tomb  full  of  serpents,  loads,  and  lizards; 
whence,  after  two  days'  silent  suffering,  the  king,  with  a  lament* 
able  voice,  exclaimed 

Por  do  mas  pecailo  habia.' 
The  nmnner  of  his  death  is,  however,  variously  related  by  vari- 
ous writers  of  romance  or  history, — hut  both  romancers  and  histo- 
rians agree  that  he  descended,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  >Ioori^ 
invasiun,  into  an  inchanled  vault  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo, 
where  he  received  an  iiietfectual  warning  of  the  future  destinies  of 
Spain, — his  own  overthrow,  and  die  following  calamities  of  his  peo- 
ple. Culderon  has  introduced  this  feature  into  one  of  his  strange 
snomaluus  dranias ;  Friar  L^iis  dc  Leon,  the  best  lyric  poet 
Spain  ever  produced,  has  worked  the  same  idea  into  a  tnagniti- 
cent  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Noreus ;  and  Mr.  Scott  has  made 
it  the  grontid-work  of  the  present  auiniated  pan^yric  on  our  armies  ' 
ill  the  peninsula. 

The  poem  opens  witli  a  complaint  of  the  inability  of  a  modern 

bard  to  hail  Lord  U'cllington's  successes  in  a  suitable  strain  of  ^>- 

plati»e  ;  and  with  an  invocation  to  the  mountains  of  Scotlaud  to 

furnish  him  with  some  reniainii^  echo  of  that  martial    minstrelsy 

which  had  celebrated,  in  ancient  times,  tlie  Celtic  defenders  of  tbeii 

country,  from  the  hnrps  of  Llysrch  or  of  Merlin.     An  answer  if 

wafted  back  ft^iui  the  mi.ttv  summit  of  a  cairn,  that  he  must  not 

etpect  such  hcQ>ic  inspirnlion  from  a  land  whose  ancient  exploita 

are  forgotten ;  whose  cliffs  no  longer  erho  to  the  din  of  conflict, 

and  m  whose  glena  victorious  bugles  have  long  ceased  to  aound. 

H  He  is  referred  to  S|>ain  as  a  fitter  source  of  marti.ll  and  romantic 

M  imagery, — a  land  where  enthusiasm  is  native,  and  |>oetry  sponlane- 

H  ous ;  anil  u  lirre  the  wild  character  of  the  scenery,  and  the  blended 

H  yonders  of  Gothie  and  Arnbtc  truditiou  afford  the  noblest  models 

^M  and  niONt  uppropriale  ornaments  tu  die  song  of  a  patriotic  miiistr^ 

^K  He  hows  and  obeys ;  and  in  tiie  opening  versed  of  his  vision  pre- 

H  sents  un  with  a  beautiful  inoim-light  picture  of  the  camp  of  king 

^1  Itodcrick  and  llic  cutlicdrul  of  Toledo,  lu  whose  inmost  sanctuary 
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xlic  Gothic  Rioiinrcli  is  in  ihe  act  of  confessing  a  long  series  of 
murder  and  impurity  to  tlie  venerahlc  archbishop. 

The  jirelate,  Jiorror-strurk  at  tlie  crioieii  of  fiis  royal  penitent, 
refuses  liiin  his  prayers  or  liis  absolution  ;  and  Roderick,  in  a  blen- 
ded feeling  of  aoxit'.ty  and  despair,  demands  the  key  of  the  en- 
chanted cavern,  where,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  a  king  of 
Spain  was  destined  to  behold  the  future  fatts  of  his  nation.  The 
old  man  unwillingly  complies, and  they  enter  by  a  long  winding  passage 
and  ancient  portal  into  a  vast  hall  of  black  marble,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  stund  two  brazen  statues  with  the  respective  attributes  of 
«  mace  and  an  hour-glass,  and  the  inoltos  of  Time  and  Destiny. 
At  the  moment  of  their  entrance,  the  last  sands  are  ebbing  from 
the  glaiis  of  the  former,  and  the  image  of  Destiny,  whose  brazen 
eyes  appear  to  watch  their  movement,  beats  down  with  his  mace 
the  adjacent  wall  of  the  building,  and  discloses  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  Spain  outstretched  in  shadowy  perspective  beyond  it. 

Over  this  w'de  tlieatre  are  led  a  succession  of  visionary  pa- 
geants, representing  1st,  the  fatal  bailie  of  Xcres,  and  the  conquest 
of,  Spain  by  the  Moors,  2dly,  the  restoration  of  the  ChristiaD 
power  ;  and,  under  the  allegorical  forms  of  a  hermit  and  a  knight, 
the  long  reign  of  superstition  and  chivalry.  .Sdty,  the  state  of 
Spain  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty  ;  her  invasion  by  Buonaparte 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Euglisli  succours ;  on  whose  mention  Mr. 
Scott  bursts  impatiently  from  the  restraints  of  fiction  and  allegory, 
and  proceeds  in  his  own  person  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Welling- 
ton, Bcresford,  and  Graham.  These  praises,  contrasted  with  the 
disappointed  boasting  of  Massena,  and  a  merited  execration  of  the 
horrors  committed  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from  Santarem, 
form  the  conclusion  of  thepuem.  Tlie  whole  consists  of  some- 
what more  ihijii  eight  hundred  lines,  arranged,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  iu  the  regular  Spenserian  stanza. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  the  preceding  sketch,  that  no  com- 
parison can  he  fairly  instituted  between  compositions  so  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  style  and  designation  as  the  present  poem  and  Mr.  Scott'i 
former  productions.  Tlie  present  poem  neither  has,  nor,  from  its 
nature,  could  have  the  intctest  which  arises  from  an  eventful  plot 
or  a  dirlatlcd  delineation  of  character ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  for 
more  accurate  estimation  of  its  merits  by  comparing  it  widi  '  the. 
Bard'  of  Gray;  or  that  particular  scene  of  Ariosto  where  Brada- 
mante  beholds  the  wonders  of  Merlin's  tomb.  To  this  last  it  has 
many  strong  and  evident  features  of  resemblance ;  but,  in  OUT 
opinion,  greatly  surpasses  it  both  in  the  dignity  of  the  objects  re- 
presented, and  the  picturcstjue  effect  of  the  machinery.  Tlie 
phantoms  iihich  are  conjured  u]t  for  the  instruction  of  Ariosto's 
Am;iioa  are  mere  vulgar  devils  in  masquerade,  who  rusih  into  the 
r  'i  clut)Ht| 
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cha[>c1  id  a  disordLTly  ralitilenieiit.  (ill,  reduced  to  order  by 
the  grimoire  o(  the  svbil,  tticv  pasn  in  review  before  her,  and  the 
naaic  of  euvh  is  recited  in  tlir  pro^rr»*.  Nor  is  llie  vkil)i:ar  sr- 
ranwemeiit  of  the  ciicle,  die  veil,  the  book,  nod  the  otliir  parapher- 
nalia of  nitclicrnt't  at  ull  equal  tn  the  iron  door,  the  mysteriouf 
■tatuej,  anil  jhe  pale  aiitl  iiiiburrowed  light  which  dischisei  lo 
Roderick  the  fulitrc  fortunes  of  his  people.  '  The  Bard'  will  bear 
undoubli'dly  n  more  favourable  comparison :  it  ha«  llie  nd^nntvge 
in  regularity  of  structure,  in  an  interest  continually  increasing  tu 
the  end  of  the  prophecy  :  and  to  th^  clo<!r  and  nntural  connection 
between  ihe  seeonn-sighlcd  moitmcr  and  the  prospertms  days  pre- 
destined  to  Rritnin,  beneath  the  authority  of  a  Cambrian  famity. 
TTiroiigh  the  whole  pmlirtion,  and  to  lh<'  very  moment  when  he 
exults  in  death,  we  never  lose  si^hl  of  the  prr>p)iet ;  for  the  allusion 
is  newr  dropped  to  his  own  fortnues,  and  to  the  vengeance  in6icted 
by  heaven  on  the  family  of  his  persecutor.  But  Roderick,  on  wboM 
account  the  visionary  cave  is  opened,  is  in  fact  uninterested  in  and 
unconnected  with  ihu  great  majority  of  die  events  represented; 
and  when  he  has  witnessed  his  own  disgrace  and  overtlimw,  atid 
darkness  has  once  closed  upon  the  scene  amid  thesounds  of  Mahom- 
tnedan  rcrelry,  and  the  chainit  of  ihe  Imaum  from  his  iiewty  erected 
minaret,  «e  only  wonder  that  the  monarch  does  not  ipiit  the  place 
where  his  curio»iiy  had  been  so  fatally  gratilied ;  and  usk  ourselvt* 
by  what  stubborn  patience  lie  can  endure  to  gaxe  tlirougli  two 
longand  visionary  djiphtys  of  the  follies  itnd  misfortunesofadynaity, 
neitlier  tmiled  to  him  in  blood  nor  connected  by  any  consequence 
of  his  actions,  and  tlitrifore  alike  ill  suilcd  lo  atford  him  eitlier 
Comfort  or  reproof.  And  to  the  prelate,  though  he  might  have  de- 
rived joy  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  and  the  re^'toratton  of 
n  Christian  sovereign  and  a  Christian  hierarchy,  ytt  the  review  of 
the  crimes  of  the  inquisition  and  the  usurpation  of  Buoimpnrte 
must,  after  the  far  deeper  interest  excited  by  the  desolation  which 
was  to  fall  ou  his  own  times  and  his  own  pcrsou,  have  been  know- 
ledge as  wearisome  to  acquire,  as  unpruli table.  One  wny  indeed 
the  vision  might  have  be^n  rendered  coniiisicnt  with  the  general 
plan,  and  consolatory  to  the  supposed  spectators,  if  ihe  poet's  en- 
tliustasm  bad  led  him  (surely  no  unpardonable  daring)  to  invade 
the  regions  of  fiitority ;  if  he  had  from  the  present  scenes  of  blood 
«tid  wickedueKS  anticipated  the  commencement  of  an  age  happy 
and  prosperous,  and  reprenented,  after  the  darkness  of  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  the  duwning  of  liljeity  and  tolerance  and  natjoiiu]  re- 
nown, procured  to  Spam  by  tlie  patiioiism  of  her  children,  and 
the  fostering  valour  of  licr  ally.  .  But  here  Mr.  Scott  grows  too 
warm  in  the  cause  to  submit  tu  the  trammels  of  his  own  mnchi- 
oeiy:  he  steps  forward  in  hb  own  character  to  do  justice  to  ifaa 
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;bteous  aide,  and,  like  the  kiiiglit  or  La  Mundja,  in  an  almost  sU 
lax  ailuation,  overtiiniH  at  once  willi  a  thunderclap  of  magnilicent 
ptry  the  despairing  king-and  the  ohservani  arihbi&hop;  the  cii- 
pied  hall  and  its  contents ;  Time,  Destiny,  anti  all  their  worL» ; 
|,^aiitoin  of  Bnonaparte  and  his  '  wan  frutenial  shade;'  and 
k«ontendiiig  battalioiis  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  England, 
paalmcnle  en  meiios  de  dos  cn-duB  diu  curt  tudo  el  Ketahlu  en 
ifucio,  liechus  pcduzos  y  dcsmentizadas  todas  siis  xanias  y  ligu- 
I,  el  He  Mar>illu  mal  iiendo,  y  el  Einperadur  Carlo  Magno  par- 
»  la  coruna  >  In  cabe/a  en  dus  partes  !' 

Setting  aside  this  evident  and  important  imperfection,  we  are 
;Iined  to  rank  the  Visian  of  Don  [{oderick,  not  only  above  the 
ird,  but  (excepting  Adam's  vision  from  the  mount  of  Paradise, 
d  the  matchless  beamtes  of  the  sixth  buok  of  Virgil)  above  all 
:  bistotical  and  poetical  prospects  which  have  come  to  our 
Dwledge.  The  scenic  lep  resell  la  lion  ia  at  once  gorgeous  and  na- 
i,  and  the  language,  and  imagery,  is  altogether  as  spirited,  and 
n  the  alainp  of  more  cart;  and  pulisli  lliaii  even  the  most  ccle- 
'  of  the  author's  former  prod uotio its.  If  it  please  us  less  than 
vre  must  attribute  it  in  p;iit  perhaps  tu  the  want  of  con- 

e   which  we  have  thought  il  necessary  to  instance,  and  in 

felt  greater  degree  tci  the  nature  of  tlic  subject  itself,   vthich  is 
'    d  of  all  the  interest  derived  from  aunpense  or  sympathy,  and 
as  it  is  connected  with  modern  politics,  represents  a  scene 
ir  onr  immediate   iiispediun  to  admit  ihu  interposition  of 
na^  glass  of  fiction  and  poetry. 
The  introduction,  we  confess,  does  nut  please  us  so  well  as  the 
It  of  the  j>otim,  ihougli  tlie  reply  of  the  mouuiain  spirit  is  «xi]ui- 
;l^  vtritteti.     ll  open;  with  the  following  stun/as. 
VH. 
'  [lark  t  from  yon  misty  cnirn.  their  answer  lost : 
"  Minstrel!  the  fame  of  whose  roinaiitic  lyre, 
Capriciou*  swelhns  now,  may  soon  be  |[»t. 

Like  the  li^t  flickering  of  a  cottage  lire ; 
If  (o  such  task  presunipluous  liiou  aspire. 

Seek  not  fri)m  us  the  mccil  to  warrior  due; 
Age  HlWr  age  lias  )[ailicr'(l  n>n  to  &ire. 

Since  our  grey  cliffs  ilie  din  of  conflict  knew. 
Or,  pealing  Uirough  our  vales,  victorious  bugles  blew. 

VIII. 
"  Decayed  our  oU  traditionary  lore,  ■ 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  iheir  ring. 
By  milk-maid  siren  beneath  the  hawlhorn  hoar. 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchniore's  haunled  spring; 
Save  where  iheir  legends  grey-baii'd  sheplierdii  uug, 

r  i  That 
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That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine, 
or  t'euds  obscure,  and  border  ravaging. 
And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line. 
Of  moonlight  foray  nnade  ^n  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tync. 

The  moonlight  scenery  of  the  camp  and  burial  ground  is  evidently 
by  the  same  powerful  hand  which  sketched  the  Abbey  of  Melrose; 
and  in  the  following  picture  of  Rudeiick's  confession,  there  are 
traits  of  even  a   higher  cast  of  sublimity  and  pathos, 

V. 

*  But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King  ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent 

So  long  that  sad  copfcssion  witnessing : 
For  Rfxlerick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 

Such  as  are  lothly  uttered  to  the  air, 
When  Fear,  Remt»n»e,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring. 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burthen  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair. 

VI. 

*  Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair. 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roll'd  ; 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare. 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  cf  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook. 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold, 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  remorse  awftrrior's  look.' 

In  the  first  of  these  the  '  fitful  lustre'  of  the  lamp  reminds  us  of 
a  striking  passage  in  the  Cataplus  of  Lucian,  where  the  lamp  and 
bed  of  a  deceased  tyrant  are  called  upon  to  witness  against  bim  in 
hell,  llie  vision  of  the  Moorish  invasion  is  worked  up  with  a  high 
tone  of  fancy.  The  Mussulmans,  it  should  be  remembered,  were 
invited  into  Spain  by  Count  Julian,  whose  daughter  Roderick  had 
ravished. 

XIX. 

'  First  shriird  an  unrepeatcd  female  shriek! — 
It  seemed  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call, 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek.— 

Then  answered  kettle-<lrum  :ind  atubal, 
Gong-peal  an<l  cymbal-clank  the  oar  appal, 
The  Tt'chir  war-cry,  and  the  Ix'lies  yell, 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread  import  tell — 
"  The  Moor!"  he  cried,  "  the  Moor  I— ring  out  the  Tocsin  bell ! 

XX. 


'  They  come  I  they  come!  I  sec  ibegrdaning  lands 
While  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde, 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelieving  bunds,  , 

Alia  and  MtihomeE  their  battle-wunl. 
The  choice  they  yield  ihc  Koraii  or  the  sword,— 
See  huw  llie  Christians  rush  to  armsamuini — 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roared; 
The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain — 
4uw,  God  and  Suinl  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cause  of  Spain!'' 

XXI. 

'  By  heaven,  the  Moors  prevail!  ihe  Christians  yield! — 
Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign  ! 
Thesceptered  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field — 

Is  Dot  yon  steed  Orcliu  t — Yes,  'lis  mine  ! 
But  never  was  she  turned  from  batlie-line : 

Lo !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and  stone ! — 
Curses  pursue  the  slave  and  wrath  divine! 

"'         "  igulph  him !" — "  Hush,"  in  shuddering  tone, 

lid;  "rash  I'rince,  yon  visiuned  form's  thine  own. 
beautiful. 


The  Prelate 
TTie  manner 


■liich  the  pageant  disappears  is  verv 
XXV. 
'  TTiat  scythe-arm'd  Giant  turn'd  his  fatal  ijlass. 

And  twilight  on  tlie  landscape  closed  her  wings; 
Far  in  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  belUdeck'd  dancer  springs, 

Basars  resound  as  wbuu  their  marls  are  met, 

In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings. 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seemed  to  set. 

The  Imaum's  chaunt  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret.' 

The  next  Bcene  represents  the  period  when  Spain  was  honoured 

by  all  the  earth  for  her  courage,  and  feared  for  her  cruelty  and  sii- 

fierstiliou  ;  and  it  is  introduced  by  flashes  of  flame  anil  the  newly 

mveated  thundiir^  of  artillery.  Tlie  allegorical  personages  w  hich  are 

"*ien  described,  are  sketched  in  the  true  spirit  of  Spenser ;  but  we 

■'■re  not  sure  that  we  altogether  approve  of  die  assijciatiuu  of  such 

Ixnaginary  beings  with  the  real  evenls  that  pass  over  the  stage; — 

I'Vid  these,  as  well  as  the  form  of  Amhitiou  which  precedes  the 

I  path  of  Buonaparte  have  somewhat  the  air  of  the   immortals  of 

Fine  Luxemburg  gallery,  whose   naked  limba  and  tridents,    thun- 

I  derbotls  and  caducci,  are  so  singularly  contrasted  with  the  riitfs 

I  lod  whiskers,  the  queens,  archbishops,  and  cardinals   of  Fiance 

I  ind  Navarre.     The  spoils  of  America  (enough  is  har<lly  made  of 

I  fucb  a  subject)  and   the  cruelties  of  the  luquisltiuu  conclude   the 

[^  fecond  act.    The  third,  a  peaceful  slate  of  iiidoleuce  and  obsturity, 

r  4  where, 
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where,  though  the  court  was  degenerate,  the  peasant  was  merry  and 
Contented,  is  introduced  with  exquisite  lightness  and  gaiety. 

XXXIII. 

*  Preluding;  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard, 
As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan  dance  prepared. 

Gay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  \'intage  hand ; 
\Vhen  for  the  licht  Bolero  ready  stand 

The  Mozo  blithe,  with  gay  Muchacha  met, 
He  conscious  of  his  broidered  can  and  band, 
She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette. 
Each  tiptoe  perched  to  spring,  and  shake  the  Castanet/ 

The  unprovoked  and  unexpected  aggression  of  Buonaparte  is 
dius  described : — 

XXXVI. 

'  As  that  sea-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand 
When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbitc  seen. 
Came  slowly  over-shadow  in  fj  Israel's  land. 

Awhile,  perchance,  bedecked  with  colours  sheen, 
While  vet  the  sxmbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been, 

Limnin^;  with  purple  and  with  ^uld  its  shroud, 
Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene. 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud — 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howled  aloud  ;•«- 

XXXVII. 

'  Even  so  upon  tliat  peaceful  scene  was  poured, 

Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 
And  He  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword, 

And  offered  peaceful  front  and  open  hand; 
Veiling;  the  perjured  treachery  he  planned. 

By  friendship's  zeal  and  honour  s  <ipecious  guise, 
Until  he  won  the  passess  of  the  land ; 

Then  burst  wore  honour's  oath»  and  friendship's  ties  ! 
Ilcclutch'd  his  vulture-griuip,  and  called  fair  Spain  his  prize. 

XXXVIIL 

*  An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  fon*head  bore ; 
And  well  such  diudeni  his  heart  became. 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er, 
Or  check'd  his  Cdur^e  for  piety  or  shame; 
Who,  trained  a  soldier,  deemed  a  soldier's  fame 

Miaht  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won, 
Thou;;h  neither  tnuh  nor  honour  dcck'd  his  name  ; 
Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne. 
Recked  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tone.' 

We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  lines  which  follow  the 
description  of  Buonaparte's  birth  and  country, — in  historical  truth, 
we  believe,  his  family  ^as  not  plebeian^-^and  setting  aside  the  old 

laying 
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saying  of  '  genuii  et  proavos,"  the  poet  is  Iierc  evidenll)-  becomiog 
B  clinrus  to  his  own  scene,  and  explaining  a  lait  \tbich  could  \yf 
no  means  be  inferred  fioni  ihe  ji^tant  lliat  pa<<se8  liefoie  the 
eyes  of  the  king  and  prelate.  I'he  archbishop's  olj!.erTiiti(in  on 
his  appearance  is  free,  however,  troin  every  objection  of  thi» 
bud. 

'  That  prel.-il«  mark'd  his  match — On  banners  blazed 
With  batdt^s  won  in  many  a  distant  land, 
On  caglivstandards  and  un  anus  he  ^azeil ; 

"  And  hoprst  thou,  then,"  he  said,  "  thy  power,  shall  stand  I 
O  thou  haat  builded  on  the  shifting  sand, 

And  thou  hast  tcmper'd  it  with  slftughtcr's  flood  ; 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand  ! 
Gore-mi listened  trees  shall  pcriih  in  tne  bud. 
And,  by  a  bloody  deadi,  shall  die  the  man  of  blood!' 

The  miseries  and  crimes  of  the  Guerrilla  warfare  are  painted  with 
horrible  encT^  ;  and  the  landing  of  the  British  succours,and  the  per- 
mit  of  the  nations  whoconii>ose  them,  are  already,  we  believe, nnd de- 
servedly in  the  memories  or  the  newspapers  of  half  the  readers  of 
Ae  English  tongue.  What  is  so  well  known  it  is  unnecessary  to 
iostance,  and  our  limits  warn  u^  that  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
dnsioii.  Of  this  the  first  three  stanzas  arc  spirited,  but  somewhat 
ilorced ;  '  lullaby i'  st.  1 ,  is  a  word  unfortunately  at  present  too  com- 
mon ill  English  poetry ;  but  which  we  own  we  did  not  expect  to 
(Birrt  with  in  its  present  situation.  The  picture  of  Lisbon's  ma- 
fa«ns  summing  the  myriads  of  France  and  listening  to  the  distant 
Uiunders  of  the  drum  is  happily  imagined  ;  xnd  tlie  British  soldier's 

ympathy  with  the  victims  of  his  euemy's  lust  and  cruelty,  is  marked 

ty  the  strongest  features  of  triilh  and  character. 

The  rudest  centinci  in  Britain  bnm. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done. 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. 

Wiped  his  slfrn  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  his  gun.' 

The  praises  which  follow  of  Wellington,  Cadogaii,  and  Beres- 
Ibrd — (though  to  judge  from  the  words  of  Mr,  Scott  himself,  the 
iecond  of  these  brave  officers  should  seem  tu  owe  the  niiustrel's 

eiise  to  an  accidental  meeting  in  the  Hebrides,)  are  elotpieiit  and 
iverful ;  and  Ihe  merits  of  the  last  are  finely  disciiminaled  in  the 
lise  accorded  to  him  as  the  restorer  of  the  militury  spirit  of  Por- 
fBgnl.  Tlie  following  stanzas,  however,  including  the  graceful  and 
Aaractcristic  conclusion  of  the  pociu,  excel  the  noisier  and  more 
jhoeml  panegyrics  of  the  commanders  in  Portugal,  as  much  as  the 
fweetand  tlirilling  tones  of  the  harp  surpass  an  ordinary  flourish  of 
dnims  and  trumpets, 

XVI. 
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XVI. 

*  Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast,  who  strove  to  bide 
Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound, 
Whose  wish,  Heaven  for  bis  country's  weal  denied  ; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  j^lory  found. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war's  trumpets  sound, 

The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia !  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground ; 
lie  dreamed  mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  Athole's  hill, 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  bis  Lyndoch's  lovely  rill. 

XVII. 

*  O  hero  of  a  race  renowned  of  old, 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell, 
Since  first  dintinguished  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  fell ! 
By  Wallace'  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knoll, 

Aldemc,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibber  owned  its  fame, 
Tummell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell. 
But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name. 
Than  when  wild  Ronda  learned  the  conquering  shout  of  GlXMi ! 

XVIII. 

'  But  all  too  long,  through  seas  utiknown  and  dark, 
(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  talc) 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steered  my  Ncnturous  bark ; 

And  land- ward  now  I  drive  before  the  gale, 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail, 
And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand. 
And  now  I  gladly  furl  my  weary  sail. 

And,  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag,  and  bind  my  skiff  to  land.' 

The  lines  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  harmonious,  and 
on  the  whole  the  rhythm  of  Spenser  is  far  better  preserved  than  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  There  are,  however,  some  careless  rhymes  which 
the  latter  would  hardly  have  adopted ;  and  there  is  in  three,  if  not 
four  instances,^  an  extension  of  the  Alexandrine,  which  only  occurs 
twice,  we  believe,  in  all  the  works  of  Dryden,  and  which  Spenser 
has  scarcely  ever  recourse  to  in  the  whole  of  his  long  poem.  *  W^as 
vrote,'  in  the  fifteenth  stanza,  will  hardly  be  allowed  as  grammar. 
But  trifles  such  as  these  are  scarcely  worth  the  instancing,  except  that 
even  the  slightest  faults  of  eminent  men  cannot  be  safely  passed 
over;  and  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  pre- 
aented  his  country  with  a  poem  worthy  of  his  former  name,  and 
the  glorious  theme  it  celebrates, — a  thetnc  exalted  above  all  the 

■ — T 

*  One  of  these  it  indeed  altogether  aDomtilous. 

'  Kowt  God  and  St.  Jago  itiike  for  the  good  canat  of  Spau.* 

petty 
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petty  interests  of  temporary  politics, — wliose  consequence  will  only 
ceasi-  to  be  felt  when  tbe  imporUiiice  of  every  earthly  object  shall 
expire. 

It  is  right,  though  ive  believe  it  is  hardly  necessary,  to  mention, 
that  Mr.  Scott  has  devoteil  the  profits  of  his  poem  to  the  relief  of 
ihe  suffering  inhabitants  of  Portugal. 


Art.  XIV.     Notices  xiir  riiilerteur  lie  In  Frame,  ierifes in  ]80fi„ 

Sar  M,  Fabcr.     Tom.    I.   St.  Petersburgh,  18U7.     Re-imprime 
Londres.     Chez  Vogel  &  Schultz,  Pulund-strect,  1810. 
SArtcAw  of  the  Internal  Stale  of  France.     By  M.  Faber.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Freuth.   avo.  pp.  300.  London,  Murray,  Hatcb- 
dard;  Ediuburgh,  Blackwood,     liill. 
"^O  man  that  ever  liTcd  has  paid  to  the  power  of  the  press  a  more 
.      -^'    unequivocal  homage  than  Buonaparte.     He  first  courted  it  as 

Kan  ally — he  has  since  pursued  it  as  an  enemy ;  he  now  holds  it  as 
■  captive.  He  treats  it  as  Louis  \1V  did  tlie  '  Masque  de  Fer,* 
*ith  some  outward  show  of  respect,  but  vrith  all  the  real  jealousy 
of  fear;  and  the  vigilance  at  once  active  and  mysterious  with 
which  it  is  watched,  proves  that  the  fortunes  of  ihe  occupier  of  tha 
throne  of  France  might  be  endangered,  if  not  overthrown,  by  iti 
enlargement. 

No  instance,  indeed,  of  his  unexampled  success, — not  his  battles, 
his  consulate,  his  throne,  nor  his  marriage, — appears  to  us  so  won- 
derful as  his  having  been  able  to  enslave  the  press  to  the  extent  that 
he  has  done;  to  destroy  all  the  channels  of  intercourse  and  intelli- 
gence among  men ;  to  spread  over  his  empire  a  cloud  w  hich  no  eye 
can  pierce,  and  which  covers  llmse  whom  it  tuvolvea  from  the  world, 
and  the  world  from  lliem.  We  know  notlung,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  the  inlemRl  state  of  France;  and  in  France  they  know  of  what 
passes  in  the  rest  of  Euro|)e  Just  as  much  as  it  pleases  Buonaparte  to 
tell  them.  It  would  be  not  uninteresting  to  trace  the  bieps,  rapid  and 
yet  almost  imperceptible,  by  wliieh  he  has  proceeded  from  a  slight 
interference  with  the  press,  to  the  latedecrees  which  have  laid  it  pro- 
strate at  his  feet ;  but  that  belongs  not  to  us  :  we  nnist  content  our- 
selves with  seizing. those  occa«ions  which  may  present  themselves 
of  counteracting  bis  designs  ugainsl  literiiluie  And  ibe  free  com- 
munication of  public  opinion,  and  of  dispelling,  whenever  we  liud 
an  opportunity  aiKl  as  far  as  we  are  able,  that  mist  which  he 
has  snreud  uronnil  him.  We  cannot,  indeed,  expect  that  any  ex- 
leraal  efforts  will  succeed  in  casting  into  France  herself  one  ruy  of 
light :  but  we  are  still  enabled  to  give  to  thii  country  some  glimpse 
of  nbat  is  passing  there;  and  whenever  and  to  whatever  extent  we 
can  lift  the  mysterious  vt:l,  »c  fei-1  that  we  are  performing  a  duty 
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most  useful  to  the  general  interests  of  bumanity,  uid  to  llioM 
mrtirulurly  nf  llus  country,  the  (^eposUofy  of  the  bberties  Knd 
bopn  of  mankind. 

The  wurk,  ihe  peruaal  of  whitb  has  led  to  these  observations,  it 
one  of  the  very  few  that  have  eluded  (be  vigiJance  of  the  continent^ 
police,  and  cflc^ted  an  escape  into  this  cuunir;.  Hitherto «fe have 
lunl  little  more  tlian  llie  loose  rei>urts  of  an  occasional  traveller,  aiid 
the  narrow  observations  of  a  few  prisoners  or  refugees,  as  to  the 
internal  stale  of  the  French  empire ;  and  ihese  have  been  generally 
received  willi  «  degree  of  hesitauon  and  feuspicion,  jnstiticd,  ne 
allow,  not  more  by  a  consideration  of  the  channels  through  which 
they  were  conveyed,  than  by  the  cxtraorditiar}' and  ahnost  incredible 
atalements  which  they  contained.  Here,  however,  we  have  llie  tes- 
timony of  a  witness  announced  to  us  as  pitssesKiiig;  more  extensive 
neuis  of  information  than  any  former  writer,  tugelhcr  with  all  tlie 
claims  to  credit  and  respect  which  can  fuirly  be  retjuired. 

But  if  this  work  is  on  general  coiisideruiions  thus  interenting,  and, 
we  will  add,  important,  it  becomes  mildi  more  so  by  some  pecu- 
liar circumstances  cfliinecled  with  the  history  nf  the  author  and  hit 
publication  :  both  have  undergone  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  re- 
volutionary fortune ;  and  bolli  are  exiimples  as  well  us  witneues  of 
the  rigorous  system  which  ihey  describe.  M.  Faber  is  a  German, 
or  rather,  we  believe,  a  native  of  some  German  or  Flemisli  province 
annexed  lo  France ;  one  of  those  w  ho,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  revolution,  captivated  by  the  specious  prosiKtle  of  the  hour, 
left  bis  country  to  assist  in  the  sacred  work  of  French  n-gene- 
ration.  V^'e  liave  no  mettun  of  tracing  hini  through  die  whole  of 
his  course;  hnt  it  is  stated  that  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  feel- 
ings of  philanthropy,  which  made  him  at  first  the  dupe  of  the 
revolution,  preserved  him  from  being  afterwards  a  sharer  in  its 
atrocities.  Doubting  early,  as  it  appears,  of  the  justic«  of  liia 
first  impressions,  he  became  content  lopuisue  a  lens  brilliant  but 
B  more  useful  course  than  that  which  his  youthful  ambition  had 
anticipated  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  dedicated  himself  to  the  duties 
of  the  magistracy.  Here  Buonaparte  found  him,  and  here  he 
continued  under  the  consul  and  the  emperor.  His  disappoint* 
ment,  however,  in  his  early  Utopian  fancies  must  have  increas- 
ed from  hour  to  hour;  and  at  last,  (on  what  particular  provo- 
cation we  know  not,)  he  resigned,  in  disgust,  the  ollice  which 
he  held,  and  retired,  abniU  the  breaking  out  of  tlje  Prussian  war,  first 
to  Berlin,  and  afterwards  to  Si.  Pelersburgh.  We  have  heard  that 
a  strong  remorse  at  having  been  in  any  degree  accessary  to  the  revo- 
lution, and  to  tlie  exlablishment  of  die  tremendous  deapolisni  that 
haa  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  tlie  monarchy  and  tlie  republic,  in- 
duced M.  Fabcr  (o  quit,  and,  oa  muturet  deliberation,   to  r^ 
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r  Bounce  the  country  of  liis  too  liasty  adoption.  A  motive,  in- 
PideeH,  so  generous  is  consistent  ralher  witli  what  we  are  told  of  his 
^ncral  character,  than  with  the  opinion  which  certain  itassagea  of 
would  have  induced  us  lo  form.  Be,  however,  tlie  motive 
*al  it  may.  M.  Faber  (|uitled  France;  and  we  find  him  about 
;  time  of  tlie  treaty  of  Tilsit  employed  in  publishing,  at  St. 
etersburgh,  the  work  now  under  consideralinn.  The  conclusion 
"  that  treaty  established  the  predominance  of  French  influence  in 
!  Russian  capital,  and  interrupted,  as  was  to  be  expected,  M. 
■«r'9  publication.  The  circulation  of  one  volume,  which  had 
n  already  printed,  was  immediately  prohibited,  and  the  second, 
'  1  progress,  absolutely  suppressed.  One  copy,  however,  of 
e  former  reached  England,  and  from  that  the  translation  before 
I  has  been  msde. 

■^  Such  is  the  account,  loose  and  unsatisfactory  it  must  be  admitted, 

^tch  we  have  collected  of  the  antlior  and  his  puhlication.     The 

■cord&nt  testimony  of  different  witnesses  obliges  us  lo  admit  that 

e  woflt  is  genuine,  and  M.  Faber  no  otlier  than  what  he  is  stated 

"  e ;  but  we  must  confess  that  if  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  on 

■Bternal  evidence  alone,  we  should  hesitate  to  come  to  the  same 

conclasion.     The  work  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of  a  person  ge- 

ntrtiUn  Bcquninled  ^vith  the  slate  of  France;  and  of  the  truth  of  the 

"najonty  of  the  facts  stated,  there  is  ample  corroburation  in  the  ex- 

"insic  testimony  of  various  official  reports,  addresses,  and  decrees, 

■    n  the  concurrence  of  nil  those  who  have  had  any  upportiuiily 

f  observing  the  actual  state  of  France :  hut  wc  do  not  find  in  it  so 

loeh  of  that  minnle  detail,  pergonal  allusion,  reference  lo  obscure 

appeal  lo  names  and  dates,  as  we  should  have  expected  from 

e  givmg  an  account  of  what  he  himself  had  seen,  and  heard,  and 

a  aituationsof  peculiar  interest  and  imporlauce.  It  is,  however, 

r  to  add,  that  M.  Faber  intimates  that  a  regard  for  the  safety  of 

's  induced  him  to  deal  in  generjls  where  he  might  have 

tirMlnrized ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  sometimes  meutiuns  names 

1  indiscreetly,  v.hilehe  maintains  a  mysterious  silence  in  matteri 

e  disclosure  cotild  do  no  harm. 
A.  Faber  has  divided  his  volume  into  ten  chapters,  1.  Les 
ran^ais.  2.  Adminislraiion.  3.  Opinion  Publique.  4,  Le 
brtno  et  L'Autd.  5.  L'Ancicn  Temps  el  !e  Temps  Nouveau. 
k  Instruction  Publique.  7.  Justice.  8.  Buonapart6  en  Toumee. 
"  "  n  Conscription.  10.  La  Garde  Natiouale.  Our  renders  will 
e  perceive  that  this  division  is  purely  arbitrary'.  M.  Faber, 
High  a  German,  has  little  of  German  precision  about  him  ;  and 
igh,  perhaps,  accurate  in  his  facta,  is  very  fur  from  being  clear  in 
arrangement*:  many  of  his  divisions  contain  anecdotes  and  rea- 
tnings  which  more  properly  belong  to  others ;  and  in  more  than 
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one  instance,  the  same  subject  is  split  into  diflerent  and  uncon* 
nected  chuplera.  A  mure  methodical  distribution  would  bsve  not 
only  produced  clearness  and  perspicuity,  but  given  to  the  whole  a 
characler  of  force  and  vj^or  to  nhich  its  matter  entitles  it,  but  of 
wliicb  its  desultory  form  and  declamatory  style  almost  entirely  de- 
prive it.  In  die  view,  therefore,  which  we  take  of  this  work,  we 
shall  endeavour  as  fur  as  possible  to  preserve,  for  the  advantage  of 
our  renders,  suutelbiii^  of  llic  Brrangeniciit  uhich  we  should  have 
originulty  rccouiini'nilcd,  willirtut  nlliMiding  too  minutely  to  the 
order,  or  lather  disorder  in  uliicli  M.  Faber  couducts  his  march. 

'  Huwran  tlie  nation  do  it  ^Uow  can  the  nation  suffer  it  f' These,  say* 
M .  I'aber,  are  ihe  ekclaiiiations  of  all  NtraiigerK  at  the  account  of  every 
political  occurrence  uhieh  takcK  ulace  in  France.  The  answer  is, 
the  nation  has  nothing  to  do  u  illi  il ;  the  nation,  as  lie  somewhat 
quaiiilljr  expresses  it,  were  '  neither  the  Septenibrizers,  nor  the  Ja- 
cobins, nor  the  Ciuillotiuurs,  nor  the  Buonapartists,  nor  the  Im- 
pcriiilists.'  It  seems  undeniable,  indeed,  that  in  the  first  days  of  tfat 
revolution,  the  national  sentiment  was  active  and  almost  unanimous; 
a  train  of  dependent  circumstances,  risiug  successively  in  import- 
ance, interest,  and  populnr  effect,  had  disjjosed  the  public  mind  to 
tlie  triol  of  political  experiments.  France  had  not  the  benefit  of 
the  example  which  her  history  has  afforded  to  other  countries ;  and 
her  lirst  objects  of  a  moderate  reform  and  a  regenerated  cumti- 
tution,  were  not  only  plausible  llieories,  but  appeared  to  be  the 
only  practical  rt^niedics  for  the  public  disease.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  her  lirst  steps  in  this  career  were  hailed  with  the  almost 
uitantmous  acclauintion  of  all  Europe,  who  saw  her,  as  it  thought, 

1'ual  slarUi^  in  a  rate  of  freedom,  happiness,  and  glorj-.  'I"he  pub- 
ic opinion,  therefore,  not  only  of  France  herself,  but  of  Ihe  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  effected  llic  first  and  accompanied  the  succeed- 
ing movements  of  the  revuhilioit. 

'Die  tir^t  creat  error  of  the  reformer*  wns  (as  il  must  ever 
he  of  all  who  reform  witli  ihe  aid  of  an  inHnuied  populace) 
ibeir  disre^id  of  the  ancient  forms  of  their  constiUition ;  for 
a  constitution,  and  a  wise  and  good  one  in  its  piinciples  and 
form,  thingli  Mubstantially  deteriorated,  Fntnce  had  die  advan- 
tage of  possessing:  it  was  dra«vn  from  the  great  northern  reser- 
voir of  feudal  policy,  from  which  also  diat  of  England  is  derived ; 
and  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  history  and  dieira,  even  at  the  period 
of  Ma^a  Charta,  the  difference  between  tlie  constitutions  of  iht 
two  countries  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great.  One  advant^e, 
indeed,  En^^land  has  had  over  her  rival — one  that  has  been,  per^ 
haps,  the  foundation  of  alt  the  rest,  tlie  trial  by  jury ;  an  insti- 
tution so  peculiarly  her  own,  that,  to  use  tlie  recent  expression 
of  Sir  Jaioei  Mackintoiii,   '  it   a    i^huiactu iallc  of  tile  British 

race, 
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race,  and  distinguisliea  them  from  all  other  branches  of  the  human 
■pecies.'  By  this  engine,  by,  {^rhaps,  some  '  vis  insita',  some  pro- 
pensity of  ihe  national  character,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  the  po- 
pular power  became  in  England  of  greater  weight  iu  the  balance, 
while  in  France  the  crown  maintained,  if  it  did  not  increase,  its 
prejtonderance.  But  even  through  the  worst  times,  and  down 
to  the  latest,  tlie  parliaments  of  France  had  frequently  evinced 
the  greatest  patriotism  and  courage  in  the  maintenance  of  the  eon- 
■tilutiou.  If  the  authors  of  the  revolution  had  taken  these  courts 
as  the  foundation  and  materials  of  their  improvements ;  if  they 
had  contented  themselves  with  restoring  to  them  their  privileges 
and  power,  or,  with  separating  their  political  and  judicial  func- 
tions; if  the  states- general  had  only  been  assembled  temporarily, 
uid  for  occaiiional  pur])0ses,  and  if  when  assembled,  they  had  pre- 
served tiieir  ancient  proportions  and  divisions;  if  the  nobles,  the 
dergy  and  the  people  had  remained  in  their  respective  chambers, 
and  at  the  several  yet  connected  posts  \4luch  the  constitution  had 
asMgned  to  them,  checks  upon  each  odier  and  on  the  monarch  ;  if 
He,  in  his  station,  had  continued  to  preside  over  all  as  their  guide, 
protector,  and  mediator,  with  the  power  of  convocation  and  dis- 
persion; if,  we  say,  these  ancient  forms  had  been  preserved,  and 
inspired  by  the  original  spirit  of  their  institution,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  r^eneration  of  France  might  really  have  been  effected,  and 
she  and  the  world  spared  ihe  licentious  horrors  of  her  republic,  and 
the  <lei}asement  and  tyranny  of  lier  present  despotism.  Tlien,  in- 
deed, the  public  opitiioii  wotild  have  been,  as  it  is  in  England, 
the  prirauu  mobile  of  Uie  system ;  then  France  might  have 
been  spoken  of  as  a  people,  liut  when  all  those  ancient  forms 
were  destroyed,  when  the  slates-general  were  united  in  one  hall, 
where  of  cciurae  tlie  contmons,  who  before  were  but  one  third 
of  Ihe  constitutional  power,  became  the  whole  j  when  their  sit- 
tings became  permanent  nnd  independent  of  the  crown,  it  was 
foreseen,  and  the  prospect  was  too  soon  realized,  that  the  popnluce 
would  swallow  up  the  king,  the  nobles,  aud  the  clergy;  and  that, 
according  to  the  never-feiliug  march  of  events,  it  would,  in  its  turn, 
become  the  slave  and  iiutrumeiil  of  the  lirst  faction  which  should 
have  the  audacity  to  seize  the  helm.  The  rich,  the  imble,  and  llie 
good  were  beaten  from  the  field ;  the  struggle  at  first  for  power, 
became  a  struggle  for  life,  and  they  were  vanquished  in  both. 
They  died  or  they  lied,  and  left  their  country,  terrilied  by  the'u  ex- 
ample, and  subdued  by  their  fate,  in  the  hands  of  a  mean  and  ma* 
lignant,  but  bold  and  enterprizing  faction,  which  under  many  masks 
and  various  chauges  of  name,  has  continued  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions and  tu  bear  the  tide  uf  the  French  nation. 
'    M.  Faber  eiidcavourn  to  lescue  the  French,  as  a  nation,  from 
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die  henvy  imptitationa  nliich  lli(^  revolution  has  brouglil  opon  thern. 
We  are  iiiditied  to  bilicve,  ihal,  in  nay  otiier  country.  If,  bv  an 
unfoitiitiBte  concurrence  of  events,  tbe  populiice  hod  been  enabled 
to  break  loose,  as  il  were,  on  iw>cirlj',  we  abould  have  I'ound  it  as 
turbulent,  as  ficklranH  as  slavish  as  in  France.  We  feul  with  him 
that  education,  ctvtliialioii,  morals,  and  property,  coitstiluto  the 
essence  of  a  iintioi) ;  and  wlnrever  the  depositories  of  tliese  i|uali- 
ties,  the  higher  and  middle  orders  of  society,  had  been  (as  in 
France)  the  former  inasnacred  or  esiled,  the  lalier  wearied  and  Irt- 
ritied  inio  silence  and  inaction,  the  same  course  of  events  would 
have  lakt-n  place ;  and  we  should  then  have  had  etfual  reason  to  ex- 
claim of  England  or  of  Italy  a*  wc  now  do  of  France — '  ilow  can 
■he  sufler  it  r' 

In  looking  back  at  the  events  of  die  last  five-ant) -twenty  vears, 
we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  ns  the  means,  under  divine  favour, 
of  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  these  realms, 
those  measures  for  preventing  asMrmblies  of  the  populace,  wliidt, 
because  they  were  ine  objects  of  the  instinctive  sutiputhv  of  a 
turbulent  and  wicked  faction,  have  bc«n,  most  incorrectly,  culled 
unpopular.  If  the  *  I'riends  of  the  people,'  and  the  '  Cor- 
responding Socielv'  bad  been  snflTered  to  co-exist  with  the  Feuil- 
lants  and  the  Jacobiiis  of  the  neighbouring  counlrr :  if  by  delega- 
tion oras^ujnption,  a  Convention  had  been  permitted  lo  invest  itself 
with  Mhat  were  raited  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  if  a  parliament  of 
refonners  had  assembled  at  niicl-iiey  or  C(i|>enhagen-Hoiise,  to 
insult,  under  the  preli^iice  of  petitioning,  ihe  I'arlianitiit  of  Great 
Britain,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  enjoy  at  this  moment 
either  the  power  or  the  right  of  reproaching  I'raiice  with  tbe  enor< 
utities  of  her  revolution.  We  too  should  probably  have  lud  our 
conimiltee  of  public  safety,  otir  directory,  our  despot. 

Al.  Faber  shows,  we  think  satisfactorily,  that  tlie  same  causes 
(not  very  numerous)  produced  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Revolution, 
from  its  lirst  broad  base  of  universal  xnlTrage  uud  unt'ontrnllcd  de- 
mocracy, thruDgb  the  lessening  degrees — of  select  and  equivalent 
committees — i)f  an  executive  council — of  five  directors — of  thre« 
consuls — of  a  consul  for  ten  vears — of  a  consul  for  life,  till,  finally, 
the  pyramid  was  cninplclcil  by  a  dcspotisni  hereditary  and  umh- 
vided.  After  the  first  fits  of  republican  insanity  had  subsided,  and 
white  the  people  lay  wearied  and  einhausicd  by  ibe  efforts  of  the 
paroxysm,  the  mnc;i»trates,  such  an  ihcy  were,  obtained  some  de- 
gree of  coercive  power,  which  dnily  and  runidly  increased  with 
the  increasing  horror  of  the  recent  enorniities :  insomuch,  that 
in  a  few  years,  flic  same  people  which  had  overturned  its  an- 
cient seaU  of  justice,  its  allars,  and  its  throne;  which  had  maa- 
lacred  its  nobihly,  murdered  its  king,  and  had  itself,  even  lo  its  dregs 
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I  -  and  almost  individually,  enjoyed  sovtrcign  and  uncontrolled  power, 
ttss  reduced  to  a  slate  of  political  iiuiUtj',  the  must  abject  and  ab- 
solute that  ever  degraded  manLind.  In  the  magistrates  thea 
'  centered  all  the  national  power,  but  a  posver  acting  downnardu 
I  only  : — they  could  repress  the  people,  but  disperst^d,  unconnected, 
and  itidividually  unimportant  as  tliey  were,  they  had  no  means  ol' 
o|^K»iag  an  usurper.  Whoever  by  military  force  could  have  pos- 
sewed  himveir,  we  will  ttot  say  of  Paris,  but  even  of  the  public 
oflices  wliii'li  direct  the  various  ramifications  of  the  magistracy, 
would,  like  Ituoniiparte,  havemadehiniaelf  masterof  l-Vauce.  'Hie 
army  and  the  public  fuiiclionaiie^  are  France;  and  tlie  lender  of 
tbe  former  is  secure  of  the  obedience  of  the  tatter. 
'  The  French  nation  will  not  again  display  ibe  spectacle  wliich  it  did 
k  in  1781).  It  will  never  rise  more.  The  modest  Mureau,  had  he  beeii 
T  m  great  a  siaie«nian  as  he  was  a  Mildier,  might  have  seen  a  movement 
L  flfjoy  and  general  assent,  but  would  never  have  produced  a  movement 
loT  action.  The  army  alone  could  have  seconded  fatm.  M'hatever 
I'.cbange  may  in  future  take  place  in  Prince  will  be  effecled  solely  by 
I  Ifcis  inctrument.  the  easiest  set  in  moMon,  the  surest  and  most  expedi- 
l.tiDus.  To  make  the  army  declare  itself,  it  must  be  won  by  a  general, 
I  mrrouDded  with  the  glory  of  success  and  possessing  the  confidence  of 
l.lbe  soldiery.  The  nation  iiself  will  but  look  on,  or  follow  if  corQpel- 
llqd,  the' track  i>f  the  army.  Tired  of  revolution,  it  dreads  every 
Ktting  that  resembles  it,  or  revives  the  remembrance  of  its  horrors  : 
■peceived  by  men,  it  will  not  again  bestow  its  coiiRdence  on  any, 
|B  run  the  chances  of  which  it  has  had  such  a  melancholy  experience, 
lie  French  nation  will  always  prefer  any  state  wh:itever,  provided  that 
It  exhibits  the  appeurance  of  stability,  were  il  even  in  other  respects 
"bBgreeable,  to  the  perplexities  and  torments  of  a  revolution ;  it  will 
feler  a  certain  ill  to  an  uncertain  good.' — pp.  11,  12. 
M.  Faber  argues,  and  with  considerable  effect,  tJiat  the  appeals 
viv^cti  Buonaparte  has  affeetcd  to  make  to  public  opiniwi,  have 
'been  in  fact  studied  insults,  and  calculated  to  destroy  its  power 
L|^  ahowing  the  contempt  in  which  lie  holds  it. 

*  The  word  was  spoken  : — '  The  Comlitatton  niiminata  Buonaparte 

_m  Cwuul of  thr  Rrpublic'    By, this  declaration,  which  Buonaparte 

roiwuDCed  soon  after  the  18lh  Bnimaire  in  ihc  face  of  thirty  million 

tench,  and  of  the  alteLitive  world,  he  displayed  his  contempt  of  the 

li^blic  ojiiniun ;  for  nobody,  in  France  at  least,  was  ignorant  that  this 

Mtstituiion  which  nominated  him  Wiis  dictated  by  himself  at  the  palace 

f  the  Lu\enibourg.' 

'  The  first  step  dictated  by  the  contempt  of  (he  public  opinion  being 

I'tdien,  its  success  laid  the  foundation  of  n  system,  ivliose  conseouencca 

previously  calculated,  were  speedily  unloldcd— ^rom  that  moment  the 

libcrtji  of  lioagkf  and  the  liberty  of  the  preu  were  at  ira  on/.      Tt  soon  bi> 

came  unlawful  to  say  or  to  think  any  thinj^  but  what  tbe  first  consul 

t approved  of,'-^.  8j, 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XI.  Q  'riie 
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The  first  opportunity  for  the  application  of  this  system  of  de- 
spotic contempt  for  public  opinion  u  hJcli  hait  since  been  so  invxria- 
blj  follo^tt-d,  was,  M  M.  Fubcr  states,  on  an  occasion  that  had  at 
first  a  coiitntty  aspect, — «lieu  tbo  French  were  summoned  to 
vote  upon  the  constitution  of  thr  year  H.  (>n  Uiis  occasion  tiie 
leal  of  the  iiul>)ic  functionaries  in  obtaining  voices  is  stated  to  have 
been  Htiinulaled  by  every  moti^'e  of  hnpe  and  fear,  and  the  resuh 
was  such  as  might  have  been  exgtecled.  Few  indeed  voted  ;  but  all 
who  voted,  voted  for  the  question.  This  siiccess  encouraged  a  repe- 
tition of  the  experiment  as  (o  the  cotitulutr  for  ten  years, and  for  life. 

•  All  the  public  funcli'inane*  of  every  kinJ  in  the  communes  were 
(ummoncti  to  inke  the  field.  'I'here  was  not  a  town  ia  France  in  wbicli 
these  fiiiicli(iiiari«  were  not  seen  runninE!  with  liicir  lists  from  door  to 
duuf,  beggini;lhe  tiftnsiures  of  ilic  inhabitants,  who,  long  disgusted 
with  the  exercise  iif  municipal  rights,  wouUl  not  lake  the  trouble  to  ff> 
tu  the  town-hall  to  vole.  I'o  tetch  those  voles  which  did  not  come  iu 
of  iheniselTcs,  wa»  the  wny  to  iiiaLo  sure  that  ixine  would  be  omitted, 
Nobody  durst  give  a.  Henial  to  u  functionary .  who  might  have  it  in  his 
power,  in  due  time  and  place,  tu  du  nn  injury  or  a  service ;  and  the 
underling  cmplnyed  by  ibe  niai^islrates  had  an  interest  in  swelling  hii 
list  of  signatures,  because  he  aUo  made  a  merit  of  it  with  hit  supe- 

M.  Faber  proceeds  to  farther  details  on  An»  subject,  from 
which  our  limits  oblige  us  to  refrain;  one  circumstance,  however, 
may  be  n()liccd. — '  It  must  be  adroittrd,'  he  says,  '  that  no  hosti- 
lity was  shown  to  tliose  few  individuals  who  vote«l  itgaiiwt  the 
wishes  of  Buonaparte  ;'  and  of  this  forbearance  he  produces  one  or 
two  instances  in  persona  sufficiently  exalted  to  Iiave  attracted  atten- 
tioDt  and  \ihu  yet  continited  to  hold  official  situations  under  the 
new  government.  Of  hia  own  conduit  in  lhe«ie  rases  M.  Fabef 
gives  us  a  hint  which  savours,  we  think,  a  little  more  of  French 
vanity  than  of  G^-nnan  candour,  and  which  has  amused  us  by  the 
clumsy  endeavour  to  pass  off  a  nieati  abnndonmetit  of  tluty  and  prin- 
ci^e  as  a  sturdy  effort  of  upright  patriotism. 

'  Maason,  secretary  to  the  prefecture  ai  diblentx,  who  voted  agwiul 
the  consulate  for  life,  has  retained  his  place  ajid  not  been  molested. 
There  arc  few  functionaries,  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  who  ^ave  a  nega- 
tive vote. — For  my  part,  )  never  voted  on  any  occasion  for  the  affirm- 
ative. When  1  would  have  inscribed  my  name  agaimt  the  question, 
my  colleagues  in  oHicc,  or  the  funciiooaries  who  kept  the  re^sten, 
every  time  dissuaded  me,  representing  thejnconvcnienccs  that  might 
thence  result  lo  themselves.  1  was  theicfure  content  (u  e\pre»  my 
negative  vote  bymytUnice;  I  cannot  say  that  this  conduct  produced 
any  disagircablc  coiiiequencus  for  me  ;  t-r  at  \ew>t  if  il  did,  ihey  were 
not  direct.--p.  1»2. 

M.  Faber,itseemi,doesiiot  subscribe  totheapophlb^w  whidi,  J 

L.         1 
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infers  consent  from  silence — neiilier  "as  he  inclined  to  imitate, 
Aoogh  be  approves  (rattier  faintly,  we  think)  ihe  conduct  of  '  tliose 
who  have  on  such  occaaiuna  oljejed  the  dictates  of  tlicir  conscience, 
pnd  who  possess  that  kind  of  courage  w  hich  never  stops  to  calculate 
dMiKes.'  M.  Fuher's  courage  WHS  not  of  that  kind;  but  if  liie 
Morj'  of  his  flight  from  France  be  true,  it  appears  that  he  a  little 
Iniscalcu luted  tlie  chances  of  itttfcly :  and  we  own  that  we  cannot 
<tauch  admire  the  spirit,  or  commiserate  tlie  mishap  of  our  author, 
Who,  after  having  been  so  subservient  in  the  hour  of  trial,  blusters 
A>  bravely  when  it  is  safely  over. 

But  in  this  forbearance  of  Buonaparte  towards  those  who  voted 
^giiiMt  his  ele^-alion,  M.  Fabercan  find  no  traces  of  generosity, 
l^aUM,  Ite  says,  die  govenmtent  looked  only  to  the  resist,  and  did 
Mm  tbink  it  worth  while  to  notice,  favourably  or  otherwise,  the  mi- 
pate  and  humble  elements  that  composed  it.  We  are  in<:liiied  to 
agree  in  M.  Faber's  original  position,  but  uut  in  the  reason  which 
In  assigns  for  it.  We  do  not  believe  thitt  any  thing  is  loo  humble 
Buonaparte's    resentment ;  but  he  chose  to  build  his  title   on 

lUin,  and  li  was  evidently  not  bis  policy  to  shake  it  by  per- 
Wcuting  those  few  persons  whose  adverse  voles  gave  to  the  farce 
Mme  illusion  of  reality.  Other  considerations,  suflicienlly  obvious, 
may  have  also  contributed  to  this  cuuduct,  but  that  surely,  which 
31.  Faber  assigns,  can  have  been  but  a  weak  motive  in  the  mind 
■df  the  imperial  assassin  of  the  bookseller  Palm. 
•  Bendes  the  magistracy,  says  M .  Faber,  Buonaparte  employed,  as 
tfneof  bis  chief  instruments,  the  public  press.  It  is  true  that  at  an 
1tu\y  peiiod  of  his  evnitful  history,  be  employed  in  his  service  all 
Ae  power,  all  the  licence  of  the  (wess;  but  of  hb  present  system, 
Sk  oppression  and  slavery  have  been  the  instruments,  and  continue 

support. 

Since  llie  first  operaiinn  relative  tn  vutes,  ihe  public  functionaries 
Kfeve  been  merely  pasuiie  JHsirumwirs  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte,  to 
ftocure  such  un  expression  of  the  public  opinion  as  he  had  occasion 
itr.  We  have  seen  how  these  functionaries  produced  this  effect,  by 
Vie  exertion  of  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  under  all  circum- 
llanccs.  The  ncwipitpers  were  the  second  grand  vehicle  which  kept 
taace  with  the  former.  Within  two  monihs  after  Buonaparte  assumed 
tbe  reins  of  government,  the  Moniteur  whs  proclaimed  to  be  the  only 
il0icial  journal,  which  declaraiKm  has  been  displayed  in  its  title  ever 
'l^ce.  But  its  political  articles  soon  became  so  rare,  so  brief  and  so 
ftterved,  thiit  the  other  papers,  tinding  tliemselves  doomed  to  a  pro- 
lading  barrenness,  bitterly  com  plained  of  the  sterility  of  their  model. 
TRo  reflexions  were  now  to  be  introduced  but  what  had  ori|;inaied  with 
fevemment,  or  were  written  in  its  spirit.  Swpmsion  anA  ivpprfision 
were  the  two  words  which  the  police  incessantly  sounded  in  the  care  of 
the  affrighted  editors.  All  ihe  newspapers  in  France  soon  displayed 
«  2 
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one  ami  llic  lame  ph)siu^n«ny.  one  and  llie  same  Uyle  anil  Imnguage 
— ihm  of  the  g<n-cnimciii. — M  trvi-rj  iiiomcnl  the  unfortunate  edilora 
n'd  U-fore  the  police,  and  ™iled  to  accouat  for  this  o:     '    " 


pnaui^ei  (hey  are  ordi^rcd  to  abituin  in  future  from  tivaiin^  particular 
tubjccif ,  urilcr  puiti  of  having  iheir  pajiera  suppressed.' — p.  92. 

M.  Faber  goes  011  to  slate,  in  a  strange  kind  of  pliraseolf^, 
'  thut  ilie  now4(t3)>crs  Imve  a  tvvo-fold  sjistrni  to  pursue ;  tlie  one,' 
he  rails  '  tlie  iiii;ntiiv  msU'iii,  anil  the  otiiei  the  pusilivcr;'  under 
dicM?  headH,  he  discoursts  uwtaphvHkaUy  un  the  composition  of 
tlie  French  joiimulu,  but  his  letinii.-<)  dislinctions  may  be  abridged 
into  one  of  our  auci«fit  and  pithy  lau-senteitces — '  Siippressio  vtri, 
BUggeslio  faUt' — the  former  is  M.  Faber's  n«-gative,  and  the  latter 
his  positive  nvslein.  And  it  imisl  be  L'unri:&9tMi  Unit,  by  wbutever 
nunc  the  system  may  go,  ihc  French  editors  Imve,  uuder  tlie  di>> 
griireful  guiditnct*  r)f  tl  eir  goi  rrniiicnt,  broujilit  the  practice  of  ser- 
vility, falsehood,  and  effronterj  to  the  moat  »hamclcss  pcifection. 

One  iitlicr  instuiice  ad(tur<.-tl  by  M.  Fubcr  of  Buuuapaile'a  sttidieil 
contempt  of  pubhu  opinion,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  tmased  ovei 
unobserved,  llii-,  our  renders  will  be  surprised  to  bear,  is  no 
other  than  his  obstinate  refusal  to  divorce  *^1atlame  Buonaparte: — 
By  continuing  to  asxociale  the  fonndreas  of  his  fortunes  with  tlieir 
increasing  splendour — by  not  taking  advantujce  of  her  b  opposed  levity 
and  her  confirmed  sterility,  to  repudiate  her,  be  outraged,  says  M- 
J'nber,  *  public  opinion,'  and  to  act  us  he  did  on  this  ociasion, 
'amounted  to  the  name  thing  as  declaring  bimscU"  omnipotent !'  'ITiis 
appearx  to  us  eipudly  false  and  foolish  ;  and  lo  say  no  wrtrse  of  it,  to 
spring  from  a  dcteioiinntioti  to  find  fault  with  ever^  part  of  Buona- 
parte's  proceedings.  Whut  would  M.  FabiT  say  iioa  f  Ituoiiaparte 
Aai  divorced  the  suspected  and  Kierite  partner  of  his  bed.  '  Is  M.  Fa- 
ber  conlenl?  Arc  public  morals  s:i[istirdr  Is  the  public  ofMoion 
conciliated^  lie  assorts  that  it  <>ra»  neillier  religion,  nor  moralitv, 
nor  gratituite,  nor  affection  ihutindueed  Uuonaparte  to  respect  his 
inarriuge-coninict ;  but  if  he  rrould  have  foreseen  that  it  u  outd  have 
been  so  soon  dissolved,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  taken  a  veij-  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  suhje;:!,  arid  have  reserved  for  the  divtirce  the 
graver  and  truer  cfaurgcs  of  ingratitude,  imiuoiuliiy,  irreligion,  and 
contempt  uf  public  opinion. 

On  ine  topics  of  administration  aiirl  justice,  vreconld  have  wished 
that  M.  Faberhad  eiven  us,  instead  <it  rhetorics!  Nourishes,  a  little 
sober  discnwion.  \Ve  should  have  been  pleased  to  obtnin  from  a 
person  (jnutified  by  hin  hnbits  and  opportunities  for  tlie  task,  a  view 
of  the  sjNiern  by  w  hich  the  internal  policy  ami  economy  of  France  is 
conducted ;  to  have  been  enabled  to  pieseut  to  our  readers  a  siate- 
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■  ■ineiit  from  M,  Faber's  pen,  of  the  various  ranksand  di§tiDct  Tunctions 
K^f  the  magistracy,  and  of  llie  conipusition  and  character  of  the 
V^veral  tribunals,  fiscal,  criminal,  and  civil.  Some  information 
B"^  these  points  is  indeed  to  bu  gleaned  from  worts  already  be- 
^■nrc  the  public,  which  a  collaMon  with  uur  own  materials  might 
Vnve  enabled  us  to  render  Itss  imperfect.  But  we  have  but  litlie 
^Mletish  for  disquisitions  thus  composed  ;  we  have  not  ourselves 
^■M^  an  opportunity  of  observing  llie  system  in  actual  operation; 
^Kmd  the  meagre  outline  of  the  few  facts  we  possess,  filled  up  and 
^nnloured  according  to  onr  ohu  faucv,  might  perhaps  amuse,  but 
^Hbotild  not  inform  our  renders ;  and  above  all,  could  not  inform 
^KBem  of  the  scope  and  merit  of  tlie  work  now  under  our  considera- 
HpoD ;  to  wliich,  therefore,  we  must  confine  our  observations,  and  coii- 
^H^t  om'selves  with  hoping  that  we  may  be  afforded  an  early  uppor- 
^HpHli^  of  supplying  itti  deficiencies. 

HL|  'Thebusmessof  (ir^Mi/<Mfj'u//u;f,'  saysM.  Faber,  'inthe  meaiuug 

^Htaen  to  that  word  in  France,  consists  almost  exclusively  In  promul- 

^K|K  die  coDscripttoii  and  in  the  cuileciioii  of  the  taxes,'     Monej^ 

^HkI  men  are,  we  cttii  easily  believe,  to  the  French  government  the 

Hfccessariea,  as  it  were,  of  life.     War  is  indeed  the  '  element'  lo 

^Bnich  it  is  ' native  and  indued.'     I (s  stubility  nsts  not  on  the  foun- 

^Bjlliotison  which  most  odier  dominions  aie  built  :  it  is  supported  by  no 

^■Mcient  fonns — no  established  opini'Mis — tio  long  course  of  cdn- 

^^■Cted  and  cemented  events  and  feelings;  it  has  not  yet  been  siit>< 

^^Kted  lo  llie  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  nature  :  burn  in  war,  in  war 

PS'atill  exists ;  how  vs  ell  or  ill  adapted  it  may  be  for  times  of  peace, 

UWHe  times  only  can  show.     It  is,  however,  no  extravagant  ncepti- 

oism  to  doubt  its  suitableness  to  the  ueiiceful  circmnstanccs  of  iluiX 

bcterogeneoiu  mass  of  states  now  culled  France.    Historical  cxam- 

oles  are  abundant,  of  governments  suited  some  to  the  activity  of 

K'fare,  and  others  to  the  ni;iintenance  of  truiitjuillity  ;  but  none 
e  been  found  eifually  filled  for  both  ;  and  the  government  of 
mce  has  proved  itself  so  adequate  tu  the  furmer,  tliat  we  may 
Mispect  its  applicability  tu  the  luller.  The  present  system  is  ihii^ 
described  by  hi.  Faher,  and  we  have  seen  quite  enough  of  the  kind 
of  cones pondcnce  to  which  he  refers,  to  be  able  to  give  implicit 
credit  lo  this  part  of  his  stalement. 

'  The  true  spirit  of  the  domestic  policy,  and  ihai  which  oil  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  rnusl  imbibe  in  regard  to  those  \vh»ni  they  govern,  ia 
this — tu  demanii,  hut  nrvey  In  grant ;  to  lake,  but  nrvrr  to  grct.  Tlii*  Is 
the  'iivliole  ann'tunt  of  the  administrative  science.  This  is  diiiprrwd 
ibrough  the  circulars  and  orders ;  it  breathes  in  every  one  of  thtif 
lines;  and  in  circulars  ami  orders  the  entire  businewuf  ailminiHrMU*^ » 
consists.  The  minisler  olihe  interior,  sometimes  or  the  polio*,  fl- 
nhip,  ur  of  tiie  finances,  in  oriJcr  tu  exjicJitc  tbe  I 
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plUUmtint  of  K  particular  measure  of  the  gnvpmment,  addresses  ■  cit- 
culu  letter  tnthc  prct'ccu,  in  ivliich  liie  urgency  uf  the  IneMuie  and 
the  benefit  which  the  jtDveinmciii  cunnut  M\  tn  derive  from  il  &re  dwell 
upon  with  much  i-mpluuii:  while  ihc  tiivuur  uf  Bunnaparte  i%  held 
out  as  liic-  rccumpeiicv  of  slucrit)'  in  the  eKeculinn.  "  lli^  Mujesty, 
M.lePrefel,"  h  ihe  uguhI  concluBJon,  "  relics  upon  !)>•.'  »cal  wbich 
you  will  ilis|<lay  in  llm  bu«inru,  in  order  to  pn«e  jour  Jcvoi'ion  to 
nis  iierson,  and  yoiir  Bltachment  Id  the  intemts  of  the  thrmie."  Each 
of  the  prefect*  amplifies  the  circular.  The  warmest  txprtwions  and 
the  strongest  colours  are  employed  i  no  figure  .of  rhetoric  is  foi^ltm, 
nnd  the  circnUr  is  transmiitrd  to  ihc  sub-prcfccti  of  the  department 
The  su!>-prel'eclt  in  their  turn  teuton  it  with  still  stronger  laugit«ge,  and 
the  insyuts  improve  upon  that  of  the  sub-prufrcts.' — pp.  13,  15. 

Such  is  the  prot-ess.  In  the  uriginal  conception  of  the  civil 
cotiRtilulion  anil  magisteriiil  forms  of  a  country,  thrre  cannot 
be  iiiiy  );reut  variety ;  a  country  of  any  considerable  extent  must 
be  divided  into  rljslncts,  each  »ith  its  Muperior  magi«tratr,  un- 
der whose  general  siiperintendance  are  the  inagistralea  of  Mih- 
divisions,  and  when  in  any  sub-diviaiou  so  great  a  number  of 
inhabitants  accumulates  as  to  render  it  nece«stiry,  another  and 
more  strictly  local  authority  roust  be  placed  over  ihcm.  This 
was  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  and  of  every  other  nation,  when 
they  began  to  have  provinces;  thiH  wa.*  the  grouni)  »»ork  of  the 
early  institutions  of  England,  of  the  hundreder  and  the  tylhing- 
man,  of  the  comes  ami  the  vice  conies,  and  tlieir  subordinates. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  inclined  to  receive  » ith  iniicli  wondw  or  ap- 
plituse,  the  invention  which  gave  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  rnayon 
and  assistants,  to  the  French  constitution — the  arrangnment  wm 
obvious,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  at  jiresent  bene- 
ficial. In  England  (as  in  other  countries)  society  grew  too  large 
and  irregular  for  these  liscd  and  arithmetical  ttrrangenienta ;  and 
the  original  institutions  have  hern  modelled  by  the  wi<idom  of  ages 
according  to  the  wanLi  or  conveniences  of  ihc  ever  varying  slate 
of  society.  In  the  time  of  Alfred,  it  was  j^cnius  to  invent,  and  wis- 
dom to  adopt,  Q  scale  similar  to  his;  Imt  it  has  nnt  been, therefore, 
the  leas  necessary  that  this  scale  should  cease  to  be  a  standard  when 
the  stature  of  society  had  outgrown  it.  Our  radical  rr-forin- 
ers,  VI  ho  clamour  for  the  fori ntr  and  |iriicticei>  of  ancient  limex, 
Cwilhoiit,  however,  knoviing  or  caring  «hat  these  forms  and  prac- 
tices were,}  resembU  the  framers  of  the  '  tlinus;iud  and  one'  coii- 
stiliitions  which  the  French  revolution  has  scaiiered  over  Europe. 
They  adhere  to  fortns,  and  lose  the  substance.  The  French  con. 
Btitutiun-nioiiK''r8  had  a  fonnuia  of  government  which  they  ap> 
plied  to  all  countries,  a  holm  of  Oilcad  for  alt  diseases,  a  regimen 
for  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch,  the  Mcmingand  the  Neapolitan.  We 
admire  Ihe  line  and  regnlur  tlit-oiies  of  the  French,  and 
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rale  the  ancient  rormii  of  Eiigliali  (lolicy,  as  much,  though  not  as 
blindly  as  ihe  theorists  and  reformers ;  but  we  think  that  France  i 
must  wear  her  new  garment  long,  and  alter  and  amend  it   muchffl 
before  it  can  fit  her  convenienlly  and  completely  | 

The  following  statements  will  show  how  far  France  ict  is  fronj 
having  atconimoriated  her  adminislialiun  to  her  convenience,  and] 
will  give  as  much  as  M.  Faber  ia  [ileased  to  communicate  of  tfel 
details  of  this  part  of  his  subjttct. 

Theprefecls,  the  chief  civil  administrators  have  been  for  the  n 
pvt  selected  by  Buonaparte  for  their  military  meiit  or  for  their  ner»  1 
•onal  devotion  to  him  :  their  ignorance  and  presumption  in  Ihdr  I 
new  ofltce  are  extieme,  and    llie  instances  of  it  by  turns  ludicrottt  I 
and  melancholy.     Incapable  from  personal  inability  as  well  as  from  i 
ibe  restraints  which  die  government  imposes  officially  upon  ihenf,  m 
of  exercising  tlie  real  duties  of  civil  administration,  the  occupation  I 
of  the  prefects  seems  to  be  to  amass  wealth  by  the  meanest  art^  1 
aod  to  lavish  it  in  the  mo^t  ostentatious  profusion.     The  secretin 
ries-general  arc  however  men  of  business,  anil '  while  the  prefect  it  1 
parading,  the  secretary  tjovenis;'  but  his  arts  of  government  are  UkO  1 
(hoae  of  his  superiors, '  to  make  the  most  of  his  place.'    Desceudii^  J 
from  the  prefects  to  the  sub-prefects,  we  find  the  same  thing  in  k 
diflferent   proportion — the  siib-prefecLt,  says  M.  Faher,  '  are  the 
blind  iiistnimcnts  of  the  superior,  mere  cFcrks,  indeed  we  might  say  . 
mere  copying  machines:'  they  receive  and  forward,  with  some  de- 
clamatory addition  peHiaps,  the  circular  of  ^c  prefect;  and  whea    i 
they  are  called  into  action  it  ii  only  to  inforce  the  unpopular  meai  " 
sures  of  ihe  government.     '  Thus,'  concludes  our  antlior,  '  the  places 
of  «ub-|>refects  are  vei7  bud  ones ;  no  power ;  duties  odious  or  merely 
formal  ;  little  consideration ;  small  salaries^  and  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
rade. Inferior  inraiik  to  the  sub- prefect,  butof  more  utility  and  con- 
sideration, is  the  mayor,  an  officer  unpaid,  unless,  us  M.  Faber  states, 
he  pays  liimxelf  out  of  the  public  property  intrusted  to  his  care.   He 
acts  in  a  two-fold  capacity,  as  a  minister  of  the  government,  for  the 
eKecution  of  the  measures  of  which  he  is  responsible,  and  as  the 
chief  of  the  commune,  sit perin tend iiii;  its  interests  and  managing  its 
pecuniary  property  of  every  kind — -'  For  this  latter  reason  the  post 
of  mayor,'  says,   M.  Fuber,  '  though  the  service  according  to  law 
should  be  purely  gratuitous,  is  an  object  of  competition :'  llie  follow- 
ing extracts  will  exhibit  not  only  tite  kind  of  functions  performed 
by  the  mayors,  but  also  a  proof  of  the  inconveniences  lo  which  the 
unaccommodating  sameness  of  the  public  inglitiitions  must  subject 
diatnels  of  which  the  si/e,  popii!A[ion  and  interests  are  infinitely 
varied. 

'  A  budget  for  ihe  regular  and  vaiiabte  e.xpences  of  each  commune  is 

rually  fixed  in  the  office  -vf  the  minister  of  the  interior  at  Paris. 
U  4  Aorordinj 
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AccordJDg  to  liic  principle  of  unity  Litnhli^hcd  by  the  rcTolutton,  bdi! 
preserved  by  the  liul  of  its  guvcninienls,  tlicre  is  uiic  general  mwlel  tat 
all  the  cumtnuiM's.  ll  b  duubtlns  an  exlxcint'Iy  dimcnicnt  way,  [« 
mnQOgc  tlir  nfiiiin  nf  nil  thf  communes  in  one  uniform  iniinner,  but 
assuredly  it  is  nut  the  U-il.  All  the  communes  urc  aiiiiually  squccxed 
inlo  a  certain  compass,  like  the  conipanifs  in  a  regiment.  'I'huugh  the 
rnources  and  expendiiure  ot' each  ytry  ad  wfydttm,  the  expeticvs  au- 
thorived  fir  eiich  are  fixed  even  to  cemlima  and  fractions  of  wntimei. 
The  must  CMeiitial  are  frequently  nmitlcd,  because  it  is  impossible  that 
thr  miniatrr's  clerks  st  Pnris  should  be  Acquainted  with  them,  or  that 
the  uroe  principles  should  be  equally  adupivd  to  Maracillesand  Col^ 
lent)!,  to  Stra«burgh  and  L'Oi  lent.  'I'he  itTcnt  art  of  the  mayors  constsb 
tlien  in  reluining  the  dcnuminaliuns  of  the  budget,  and  of  caufiUig  all 
Boris  of  e\pence>  to  be  introduced  into  iis  column;.  This  art  it  carried 
to  such  a.  height  thai  all  the  mayors  insert,  ihuugh  Hot  appurently,  the 
sBlnrits  which  they  give  themselves,  as  well  us  those  uf  iheir  uwislanli, 
nnd  yet  these  siiliiries  are  very  conwdcrable.  If  the  government  were 
to  pay  men  of  education  nnd  ncquainted  with  business,  nnd  mnke  them 
n^ponsible  for  their  conduct,  il  would  he  better  served.  But  il  thinks 
to  save  by  this  ineihod,  ^i^lce  the  mayors  n-ccive  no  salary  directly 
from  the  public  CKchequcr.  Litilc  cnre  the  rulers  about  their  extort- 
ing il  fniiii  the  subject,  or  how  dear  the  word  graluiloui  cunies  to  the 
ciliitciw.' — p.  31> 

'  As  in  the  upper  region  uf  administration  Buonapiirtc  has  retained 
a  shadow  of  republitiiu  forms  in  his  tribunate  ami  his  Ici^iBlative  body, 
so  he  has  in  the  inferior  adniiiiiklrulion.  In  every  depaiiment  (here  i* 
»  generul  council  fiir  that  depurtinent;  in  every  district  is  «  district 
council;  in  oery  city,  town,  or  »illiii;c,  which  has  a  mayor  and  aisist- 
ant.  There  is  a  muniiipii!  council.  Kdch  of  these  councils  ijclibehitcs 
upon  the  interests  nnd  wants  of  its  jnrisdiciion;  it  discusses  and  fixes 
the  expenriiiure,  ami  in  paMirnlnr  apportjons  the  quotas  of  the  cotilri- 
buiioits  and  the  contiti^nis  towunls  fhc  conscription.  Rut  in  every 
thing  they  are  obliged  to  obey  superior  orders  ;  the  Kubje<-ls  of  delibe* 
ration,  the  duration  of  their  assemblies,  the  time  of  their  meeting,  an 
aJl  prescrilied  ihcin  under  pain  uf  being  disjolvcd,  and  other  punish- 
ments, t'ach  ol  ihcsc  cuuiuiU  is  convoked  by  tiuunapiutc;  theM» 
«ion  mutt  not  in  an^  cnse*e>>ceed  a  forinifihl,  The  guuia  of  the  con- 
tribuliLins  of  the  depailmrnt  being  lixed  by  the  legiOutive  body,  the 
deparimentid  council  ilividcs  it  into  as  manj  portions  as  there  are  iii»- 
tricts  in  the  deportment ;  anil  the  district  council  suhdiviilcs  its  ponion 
amonfi  the  communes  comprixt-d  in  its  Jurisdiction.  The  municipa] 
council  heiirs  nnd  discusses  the  account  of  receipts  and  expcnces  given 
in  by  tlie  mayor,  and  the  sut>diviiiion  of  the  contingents  is  made  by  per- 
tons  cbuwn  troin  among  its  memliers.' — pp.  33,  34. 

In  tliif)  syslcm  our  readers  wi^  be  at  no  luu  to  find  the  seeds  of 
olniost  every  political    evil  except    populur    tumult.     Igonnuicc, 

Eride,  rapacity,  ptofusion,  curiuptiou  and  opprcsNioii,  are  ilie  aitri- 
iites  b}  uliicli  our  uiitlior  chaiuclerizca  it ;  imd  we,  witli  llie  be^t 
coDsidoraliou 
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cnasidenUoa  we  can  apply  lo  the  sul)je«l,  caiimil  fiud  any  rea- 
sun  for  dissenting  from  his  opinion,  or  duiiliting  iht;  fairness  and 
accuracy  of  his  stulemenls. 

The  amount  of  taxation  is  stated  by  M,  Faber  lo  hi;  dreadful; 
to  increase  aa  the  means  of  payment  diminish,  and  to  be  levied 
with  the  most  intolerable  insolence,  and  the  cruelest  partiality  and 
rapacity.  But  he  only  speaks  in  general  lermn : — We  know,  in- 
deed, thai  the  taxes  of  France  are  vastly  greater  than  those  of  £ng>- 
land,  compared  with  the  abilities  of  the  two  countries  j^and  v 
convinced  that  one  year's  residence  in  France  would  viork  a  con^ 

flete  conversion  in  the  most  obstinate  of  our  grumblers ; 
esitale  to  believe  that  the  tales  which  are  related  of  (he  severity  of 
French  taxation  can  be  true,  tu  the  extent  to  \>'hicli  lliey  go :  and  the 
generality  of  M.  Faber's  assertions  do  not  authorize  its  to  submit 
implicitly  to  his  authority.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  add,  that  he  pro- 
fesses to  reserve  the  details  of  this  subject  for  the  chapter  of  finan- 
ces :  but  the  chapter  of  tinances  (like  the  chapter  of  butlon-faoles) 
does  not  appear —  perhaps  it  made  a  part  of  the  suppressed  volume. 

M.  Faber  proceeds  to  sketch,  with  a  very  subhnie  disregard 
of  order,  but  not  unimpressively,  the  other  fnnctions  of  tlie  pub- 
lic officers,  commencing  with  (he  police,  which  he  describes  a 
nothing  else  than  an  uiieufiy  and  restless  system  of  suspicion  and 
'  eapioniige.'  He  states,  loosely  enough,  a  few  instances  of  ab- 
surd and  cruel  mistakes  and  injuries  committed  in  this  branch  of  ' 
administration  ;  but  they  are  not  interesting,  because  they  are  not 
particular,  'i'he  following  case  is  hardly  wotse  than  ludicrous  in  ] 
liio  recital,  and  was  not,  we  dare  say,  very  tragical  in  the  per- 
formance. 

*  During  (he  search  hr  Georges,  all  fnt  men  with  a  remarkable  phy- 
siognomy were  liable  to  he  molested  by  tbe  police.  In  various  towns 
this  mistake  was  actually  committed,  and  t  was  nrquainied  with  seve- 
ral fat  i>eople  who  were  banisseJ  «n  the  occasion.'— pp.  40,  41 . 

The  other  duties  of  the  public  funfltionariea  as  enumerated  by 
KI.  Faber,  are  the  supervisioti  of  the  newspapers, — the  conscrip- 
tion,— the  regulation  and  examination  of  passports, — the  superin- 
tendance  of  fetes  in  honour  of  tlie  emperor, — the' receiving  him  in 
his  journeys,  preparing  the  addresses  and  statemcnis  required 
on  such  occasions ;  and  Hnally  a  general  co-openition  in  the  sys- 
tem of  imposture  and  fraud,  by  which  it  is  eudeavuured  tu  con- 
ceal the  real  state  of  the  empire  from  IVance  herself,  and  from  llie 
small  portion  of  Europe  which  is  not  France. 

Tbe  conscription  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter,  in  the 
consideration  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  collect  as  much  aa 
mtiy  be  uMiessary  of  what  M.  Faber  communicates  on   (his  inte- 

(iiig  topic.     On  the  remaining  points  we  ghall  select  such  ex- 
tracts 
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tracts  as  will  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  inleroal  5tal« 
of  Frajice. 

*  In  nn  country  in  the  nnrld  arc  [H-ople  cnnfined  so  «tricily  to  tbeii 
bome*iu  in  France;  th«  inhnbitMiits  vl  ihMt  country  siill  live  tn  though 
ia  tbf  mid*i  of  tvvolutioii.  No  prr«on  ilam  cp  tium  t'oe  commune  to 
another  wilbiiut  a  ptuspori;  ntheru'W  he  n  Fx(KiMrtl  In  (he  risk  of 
buinit  ctindiicted  back  lu  the  place  whence  he  came,  by  the  first  gend- 
arme that  meets  him,  and  ut  at  Icatt  losing  lime  in  hit,  Jubtilicaliua, 
or  (ailing  ih  tlir  errand  nu  which  he  set  out.  Since  the  Cdiiscripiinn,  in 
panicular,  ndlhing  can  equal  the  striclm-*^  wilh  which  every  pasaenxer 
Is  examined  iiiul  t|uesti<jneil.  The  geiitlurme«  atid  officers  of  the  police 
are  instrticled  to  lie  pariiciilarly  vigilnni  in  regard  to  all  those  who  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  age  required  fur  the  coTiscriplion.  The  conscript 
roust  not  leave  his  commune,  and  the  passport  of  every  citizen  mutt 
exprenly  specify  if  he  has  been  b  consoripi,  and  in  what  year,  if  he 
wa»  drawn  by  lot,  if  he  wn*  for  the  regulnr  nrmy  or  for  the  reserve,  it 
he  served  by  kubsritute  ur  not ;  in  a  wurd,  all  the  eircumitances  which 
mark  (he  individuality  of  the  t>earer  ufihc  passport.' — p.  4+. 

'  The  festivities,  inuituied  for  Huonaparte  or  bis  family  oiil  of  Paris, 
are  remarkublic  lor  a  luinKleil  character  u(  ostentation  timl  mcanoeM, 
bu«tlc  anti  dullness.  The  prefects,  »ub-pn;fect*,  and  mayors,  du  each 
■  ■■   ■         -  -fhrii 
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his  respective  sphere  nil  thut  circnmslunces  permit.  Thrice  a  day 
they  cause  all  the  bells  I"  rin);,  nnd  at  each  lime  for  an  hour ;  the  can- 
non, orat  least  the  swivels,  if  there  be  any,  are  fired ;  they  go  to  mats 
in  their  state  dress;  Tt  Drum  is  sune;  and  if  the  place  possesses  a 
theatre,  they  repair  thither.  The  play  begins  late,  because  the  bu> 
thoiiiies  hnve  dined  together  At  dinner  toasts  are  gi>en  ;  the  new  im- 
perial highnrsse*,  princes,  and  princesses,  nrc  made  as  prominent  as  pos- 
sible. At  night  the  town  is  illuminated  by  coininand,  nnd  a  ball  given— 
though  it  weieonly  in  n  |)oi-h<>use.  Next  day  the  newspaper  of  lUeiowo, 
or  the  capital  of  the  prelecturc,  pives  h  |>orapi>u»  deM:ription  ol  these  pub- 
lic festivities.  I  have  been  present  at  wniu  of  ilic»e  dinners,  and  I  iiave 
seen  on  every  brow  the  legible  confetaion  ol  painful  restraint  and 
shome  li>r  subniilling  to  be  oflicially  merry.  The  ordeni  for  these 
illuminntions  are  sent  to  every  houtc,  uiid  ibough  in  spite  of  these  cam< 
rnandu  the  scaiiime!«  of  lights  ln-ar  testimony  to  a  compulsory  ivjoicln^ 
the  illuminations  are  in  these  same  newspapers  cniled  Hiontaneous  and 
general.  These  epitbels  li|:itred  one  day  in  a  brilliant  description  of  an 
illumination  in  the  town  of  B^— .  I  liad  seen  it— in  the  streets  of  the 
whole  place  were  to  he  seen  only  five  or  six  candles.' — pp.  50,  51,93. 

M.  Faber'a  fhml  and  alrungcst  charge  against  the  admin istration 
of  government  in  Ftuiice  u  ill  be  found  in  the  following  ittriking 
statement. 

'  Here  is  now  exhibited  ilie  most  e>traordinury  phenomenon  ever 
known — a  moral  prodigy  unexampled  in  the  hiMury  of  mankind.  I 
mean  the  regular,  sysicmaiir,  elaborate  organization  of  falsehood,  as 
the  basis  of  tlie  government,  itnd  thesout  of  all  ih  public  acts  r—u  total 
abnegation,  in  favour  of  the  military  ruler,  of  all  individual  feeling, — 
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nr  all  pennngi  character, — almost  of  all  private  tliougbt.    The  puU 
functinnnrics  unvenally,   who  pcrfi.rm  ilie  parts,  and- sptak  the  la' 
giiNge  usi^ncd  lo  [hem  by  their  musicr,  give  up  all  moml  liberty,  sa- 
crifice tuially,  Hnd  wiihuoi  riiwii've,  truth,  conviciion,  conscieiice,  ho- 
nour, Hiid  priiiriple."--]!.  4S. 

'  Fuliehood  is  pmclaimcd  as  inuli,  nndiT  llie  vrarrBiii  of  c»cry  pos- 
sible ulticial  furin,  niiil  attested  as  sucli  tu  tlie  fncu  of  iliose  wlio  know 
the  fact  lu  be  oihtTwise,  Every  one  t»sert»  before  the  unii-erae  what 
he  dues  nut  believe,  and  disciircit  all  pretensions  to  good  faith  in  the 
opinion  of  those  about  him.  Evei^  day — every  huur  is  marked  by 
some  gross  fal^hood,  wliicli  passing  from  muuth  to  mouth,  begins  at 
lengtb  lo  wear  ihe  gui^  of  truth,  in  consequence  of  th<.'  unanimity  with 
which  it  is  repealed,  Tlie  public  functionaries,  the  chief  ministers  in 
ibis  religion  of  imposture,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  support  it,  forti- 
fy it  in  ihe  minutest  details,  and  (he  most  trivial  acts  uf  their  official 
routine.' — p.  53. 

This  monxtrous  system  of  organized  frau<l,  one  of  llie  most  incre- 
dible (on  general  principles)  uf  all  M.  Fuber's  cliarites,  13  ueverthe- 
les3  one  of  the  best  autheiiticateil. — ^It  rests  not  on  hia  testimony, 
nor  OD  thut  of  any  otlier  iiidiviJual ;  it  consists  with  ilie  ceiiaii)  and 
personal  knowledge  of  every  inmi  in  Europe,  who  lias  had  the  oc- 
casion or  opportunity  »]'  cWrvint:,  in  tlie  conduct  and  relation  of 
any  afiair  foreign  or  domestic,  the  principles  of  the  French  govem- 
meut. 

Hie  interealing  suhjccl  of  ll.i-  legal  udniiiiist ration  of  France  M. 
Faber  treats,  as  usual,  very  superticiiilly ;  but  if  he  does  not  de- 
scend into  details,  at  least  liix  general  opinion  may  be  dialincU 
ly  deduced ;  and  coming  fr.om  s  source  so  prejudiced,  we  niajj^ 
almost  say,  against  all  that  i»  French,  his  tesiiuiony  in  favour 
the  pure  udministraliou  ot  justice  in  the  conrttt  uf  law  will  be  a 
mitted  to  have  considerable  weight.  Indeeil  Uic  professitrs  of  tbe 
law  in  France  have  alwayN  been  eminently  re3]>et.'lable.  In  the  old 
constitution  their  Hhare  was  considerable ;  ihcy  had,  as  members  (in 
their  various  ranks)  of  ihesovereign  courts,  imiHirtanl  political  duties, 
which  we  find  ihem  exercising,  somi^timcs  perhaps  factionsly,  but 
in  general,  with  an  anxious,  and,  in  some  important  cas4!8.  a  successful 
endeavour  to  check  the  invasion  of  the  crown  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  lo  preserve  for  the  parliaments  and  the  liiv;  (as  contra-dit- 
tinguishcd  from  the  will  of  the  monarch,)  some  share  of  independ- 
aiice  and  power.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  one  of  tbe 
evils  of  the  revolution,  lliat  die  legal  profession  had  so  little  share 
in  it.  Few  of  them  attained  the  '  bad  eminence'  of  civic  celebrity, 
Mai^',  like  De  Seze  and  Malesherbes,  digniiied  human  nature  bj, 
the  heroic  devotion  to  honour  and  virtue  of  their  lives,  and  fay  their 

[hs.     In  general,  however,  too  upright  for  oartv,  and  too  hum- 
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ble  for  persecution,  ibis  proft^sion  bu  carried  throiigb  tbe  revolu- 
tion its  name  uiitainifihdd  and  its  usefulness  undiminished.  We  are 
utit  ihrrefore  surprisi'd  at  M.  Fabt'r's  admission,  '  that  justice  is  | 
Due  of  the  bright  sides  o(  modem  France ;,  it  is  expensive  indeed, 
.  but  it  is  not  venal."  M.  Faber  complains  heavily,  Uiat  under  the 
pretence  of  preserving  legiil  dteds  and  proceedings  from  total  loss, 
or  partial  alteration,  but  redly  fur  the  purposes  uf  taxation,  a  ge- 
neral spteni  of  registration  has  been  adopted  in  France.  We  will 
no!  here  discuss  ^^h«tller  the  principle  of  taxing  legal  proceedings 
be  soiiihI  and  politic  ;  we  think  it  would,  on  consideration,  appear 
to  be  raurelj  a  question  of  degree ; — if  law  were  too  (heap,  litiga- 
tion u'unld  undermine  the  morals  and  tranquillilj-  of  private  soiiet; 
— if  too  dear,  those  who  most  want  ib  proti-cliun  could  not  always 
obtain  it :  but  surely,  if  there  is  to  be  any  such  burllien  imposed 
on  justice,  it  cannot  be  belter  laid  or  levied  than  in  connec- 
tion wilh  so  greut  a  public  advantage  iis  a  universul  registration, 
which,  while  it  affords  an  ample  revenue  to  (lie  state,  checks  in  a 
cousiilerable  de-jree  ihe  frauds  to  uhich  individuals  in  n  widely  ex-  ' 
tended  commerce  and  community  are  liable.  i 

'I'be  Irial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  first  constitutions 
which  still  i^xisl  in  France;  ifindet-dthewealc,  mutilated,  and  tiucer- 
t&in  slate  to  which  it  is  reduced  deserves  the  name  of  existence. —      j 
M.  Fubcr  seems  to  think  France  is  hardly  ripe  for  this  institu-     | 
tion — that  it  retiuires  a  '  more  cultivated  undemanding  and  bet*      i 
ter  habits  of  reasoning   than  all  classes   of   the   French  nation     | 
pOflKSS.'     In  theory,  this  objection  might  pediaps  be  made  to  the 
Irial  by  jury  even  in  England,  but,  in  practice,  little  inconvenience 
of  this  kind  is  ever  fell  ^  and  M .  Faber  himself  admits — '  that  the 
judges  and  lawjeis  of  Fmnce  have  made  this  observation,  that  if 
the  jurors  iiiiiividiialhi  were  considerably  deficient  in  theqaalitiea 
requixile  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  institution,  yet  it  was 
fidiy  ansivcicd  by  the  juries  eotfrefivefi/ — the  itilelliuence  of  some     ' 
of  the  members  always  fixes  the  opinion  ofa  majority  of  thejurt, 
and  lenils  ihrir  good  sense  and  upright  miuds  to  the  verdict  which 
ou^ht  t'.  bi- returned.' 

Whai  dun  w  ihe  charge  against  this  instliution,  on  ihe  pretence 
of  which  I'luomiparle  has  assailed,  mid  "emiiy  add,  overllirown  it? 
why  this  truly,  '  itiat  il  leans  to  the  side  of  merry — that  it  rather 
absolves  die  guilty,  than  condemns  the  innocent.*  '  Such,'  M.  Fa- 
ber proceed';  to  say,  '  was  ihe  light  in  which  Buonaparte  choae  to 
view  the  lri;d  by  jury.  It  is  true  that  crimes  of  every  kind  were 
tommitled  in  France  with  ainnning  audacity,  but  the  government, 
instead  of  »ec^king  the  causes  "f  this  general  deluge  of  vice  in  the  public 
i»digt:nce  anda  continual  stale  of  warfare,  ihought  lit  to  impute  them 
lo  tire  juries,    nnd  by  them   to  ilie   charge  of  Uiejr  humanity.' 
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Laboured  9i>eeches  were  pronounced  in  the  Trilninale,  exagge- 
rating every  species  of  objection  to  the  obnoxious  institution; 
and  '  to  obviate  the  duiiger  lliat  might  arise  tVum  it  to  a  new  or- 
der of  things,'  a  law  was  piissed,  ^eatiQg  in  tribunals  nf  excep- 
tivii,  ibe  cognizance  of  all  crimes  to  which  a  political  colouring 
could  be  given,  specifying  them  in  a  variety  of  phrases,  and  with 
studied  iiiinuteueas.  M.  Fabcr  adds,  that  the  government  duea  not 
appear  to  bavc  abused  the  power  givLMi  to  tliese  tribunals.  We  can 
believe  it — because  it  is  not  likely  that  they  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities ;  to  be  guilty  of  |iolitictil  crimes,  requires  more  power,  more 
courage,  and  inure  hope,  ihuii  can  remain  to  any  individuul  under 
the  tenitic  despolism  of  BtiouRparte. 

M.  Fabcr  has  chosen  to  give  his  4th   cliapter  the  title  of  the 
Throne  and  the  Allar,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  discover,  than 
that  these  words  somul  wlU  together,  and  have  been  so  used  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  revolution.     Of  the  throne,  all  that  he  says  may 
be  collected  inio  two  sentences,  tliat  no  party  in  France  is  favour- 
able to  its  occuputiun  by  ils  present  possessor,  and  that  no  portion 
of  France  has  been  benefited  by  its  erection.     Yet,  lie  adds,  '  it 
miut  be  admitted  tliut  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  were  their 
_49t^  required,  wotdd  give  tliem  in  favour  of  the  temporury  preser- 
tfion  of  the  tJirotie  of  Duouupartc.'     \N'hy  tlie  word  temporari/  is 
troduced  wc  know  nut:  it  appears,  from  llio  cunteM,   that  the 
ord  permatifiit  would   have  better  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
mce,  "which  be  has  described  as  anxious  to  submit  to  any  upprea- 
a  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  another  revokitton. 
L  On  the  subject  of  the  altitr,  M.  Faber  is  hardly  more  consistent, 
pugb  the  farts  «  hich  he  produces  arc  more  precise  and  valuable. 
cMlribntes  tlie  'concordat'  and  tile  re-eslul>tishmeut  of  religion 
le  anibilioii  and  policy  of  Buonaparte,  who  wiidied  to  lay, 
rently   at  Icnst,    in  morals  and  in  piety  the  foundations  of 
jt  n^ga.     Yet,    in  the  very  ne.\t  sentence,  he  asserts,   [bat  llie 
^ote  proceeding^in  this  matter,  and  especially  the  »]>ceches  of  M  M . 
bltklu  and  l.ucien  Uuoii;ipurle,  the  aeleclcd  agents  of  tbli  artful 
^nign,  vtun  so  imprudent  anil  so  clumsily  ingenuous,  as  '  to  scan- 
litue  all   the  piou^,  insult  the  clergy,  and   give  to  the  udversa- 
JM  of  the  government  full  opportunities  of  censure  and  reproach.' 
^31-    Faber   stutes,    we    npprehend   with   great    truth,   tliat    the 
Qwer  of  Buonaparte   over  tlie  archbishops  and  bishops    whom 
S  has  created,  is  complete  and  most  disgraceful ;  that  lliey  are  the 
Htrumeiils  of  his  will  ruther  than  the  pastors  of  his  subjects ;  that 
>  defend  or  santlify  his  measures, -they  lay  under  impious  rontri- 
itions  the  sacred  writings,  and  that  to  flatter  his  person,  they  do 
>t  refrain  from  blasphemy.     Tlie  episcopal  charges  are  fiequeiidy 
taditigt  (us    the   lawyers    express   it)  on  the  code  of  the   con- 
scription, 
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scriptioD,  enl'urcirig  it^  lans,  xnd  endeavouring  to  pn^e  llie  im- 
iiieUiute  derivation  Irom  hesM'u  buthuf  tlie  sy<i<cin  and  its  tiutbnr. 
'Hic  Biihtip  'tf  Licgo  ■•ees  in  BiionapHrle  '  nnnllicr  C\rim,  the 
choHcn  of  (.lod  ;  the  fiiifiiifd  in  of  the  L-inl  of  Hosls.'  'Vhc  Bishop 
of  Mew  finds  that  lie  resemblwi '  Judas  Maoialiaus,'  and  exhortt 
hia  flock  '  to  do  heaven  n  /lolj/  rh/encf  by  the  roncert  of  iheir 
praittc  for  his  success.'  'l^e  Archbishop  of  Hniir^  vonsiiiera 
Buonapnrle'a  proceeding,  '  as  the  handy-work  of  Almighty  God( 
and  Uuonapute  himself  as  the  man  of  his  riglit  hand ; — jt  Do- 
mino fac/um  ust  iUud,  tt  est  mirnbUf  oca/h  tioslih!" 

Wften  such  arc  ils  heads,  we  are  n^il  sut  prized  to  find  the  church 
in  coulentpt,  and  religion  in  decay.  We  have  the  official  admission 
of  government  that  persoriH  are  not  to  be  found  to  undertake  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  in  stalin||c  (lie  deficiency  of  the  inferior  teachers,  tlie  prti- 
fli^le  inipieir  of  (he  higher  ordors,  and  the  unrrproved  indiffe- 
rnKc  of  the  luity  to  rrliifiuns  dntirs,  we  fear  that  M,  FaWr  fairly 
sum»  up  the  pruseut  state  of  Chrisli;mity  in  Fnnnf. 

Previously  to  the  rt? volution,  there  existed  a  very  general 
nystem  of  |niblir  ediii-alion,  winch  lh<nis;h  it  vain  in  some  particu- 
lars outgrown  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  npirit  of 
the  age,  pusaeasMl  much  that  wus  useful  and  valuable,  and  liad 
given  to  France  some  of  the  most  dislins^iiinlied  ornaments  of  her 
literature.  This  was  swept  away  in  the  general  torrent,  and  the 
first  years  of  llie  revolution  were  spent  in  forming  theories  of 
public  instruction,  niid  in  absolute  negligence  of  any  practical  mea- 
sure, .^t  latl,  die  diretturial  constitution  hroughl  with  it  the  laws 
of  the  ,Sd  Bnimaire,  an,  4.  (Nov.  \S,  J79'i)  instituting  two  degrees 
of  instruction  by  the  means  of  primary  and  central  Hchools;  but 
'in  point  of  tact.'  vre  are  told, '  the  former  never  existed,  and  Ae 
latter  languished  by  (he  fadure  of  the  others.'  Of  this  plan  M.  F«I>er 
seems  to  approxe,  and  the  little  of  it  that  wns  carried  into  effect,  ap- 
pears tu  have  shewn  llial  much  advantage  would  have  attended  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  lluonaparte  iii  the  second  year  of  his  admi* 
nistration  found  his  attention  solicited  to  this  subject  by  public  and 
universal  complaints  ;  and  by  the  law  of  the  1 1th  Floreal,  year 
10,  he  establiKhcd  a  new  tystem,  consiiliitg  of  three  degrees  of 
public  iiwtriiction,  the  first  attached  to  the  primary,  the  next  to 
the  seconilary  schools,  and  the  third  to  the  Lyceums.  M.  Four- 
croy,  in  th<'  oration  with  which  he  upeiicil  this  law,  adverts  to 
(lie  failure  of  llie  former  primary  schools,  explainit  its  causes, 
and  promi-*es  an  infallible  reimj^,  the  meaiui,  however,  taieii 
to  ritc<uirage  these  acliools  were  rather  strange,  being  simply  to 
deprive  them  of  the  little  pecuniary  assiatance,  which  they  had 
hitherto  dtrivcd  from  the  public.  Tlie  result  has  been  wliat 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  such  pemuions  patronage;  and 
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I  ihe  success  of  the  primary  schools,  and  the  (Tiffusion  of  ihoxe  hum- 
I  Uer  hrancfaes  ol'  knowledge  which  they  were  to  leaoh,  are  to  be 
'iced  in  the  lung  and  dis^mcetul   lixl  of  prumiseH  made  hy  the 
rendi  govemment,  without  llie  iulenlion  of  performance. 
Ilie  aieuns  assigned  fur  the  support  of  ihe  secondary  schools  are, 
Wjs   M.    Faber,   still   more   ingenious. — M.   Fourcroy   tells  them 
E'iriainlyi  that  the  government  can  ad'ord  them  no  pecuniary  assist- 
l:4nce,  and  he  geiieroiidly  invites  the  cummuiies  to  form  them  at 
I  cost ;  but,  an  even   this  p«iwerful  invitation  might  not 
have  been  completely  snccessful,  recourse  was  had  to  an  easy  and 
t  effecliiul    procexs:  liial  of  '  creating'  the   scUnuIs:   '  In  less 
wn  (WO  years,'  shvs  the  government  orator,  '  .'^70  commimal  se- 
lenfhiry  schuois,  and  .177  private  et^condary  schools  have  been  cre- 
fef«^.'     Created  r   Yes !  upon   paptr,  and   by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ; 
f  dignifying  with  the  name  of  a  secondary  school,  evury   private 
r  local  seaiiuiiry  W'hi<:h  exiHied  in  Fiance,      But  Buonaparte  was 
kot  inclined  to  do  good  by  halves;  und  ihe  luw  which  thus  created, 
I'lrent  on  also  to  reform  and   regulate  them;  and  M.  Fa ber  dilutes, 
tXwhat  we  arc  well  iuciined  to  believe  of  8uch  gratuitous  meddling  on 
f  die  ptrt  of  a  government,)  tlint  die   schools   severely  sulTer,  and 
4htcrty  complain  under  the  burthensome  honors  of  their  new  name 
i  official  r^giiue. 
Jn  theae  two  clashes  of  scliools,  (where  all  must  ite  taught,  who 
f.We  taught  at  all,)  the  total  number  of  pupils  of  every  kind  is  slated 
"^jr  M,  Fourcroy  to  be  "3, 1  H(>,  of  which  only  35,00O  belong  to  the 
^mary  schools ;  a  number,  as  M.  Fitber  observes,  extremely  dis- 
proportinnute-to  a  population  of  :i^  millions,  at  which  the  French 
empire  estimates  itself. — But  besides  the  natural  aversion   which 
Mco  a  govemnient  as    Buonaparte's  must  have  to  the  ditfusion   of 
education  among  the  people,   the  primary  and  secondary   schools 
labour  under  the  infliction  of  his  marked  und  active  preference  of 
the  Lyceums, — institutions  of  his   own  foundation,   and  to  which, 
were  it  possible,  he   would  limit  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
Frvnce.     In   these,  f),400   pupils  are  maintained   by  the  ntate,  and 
educated  on  a  plan  of  instruction  w  hich  M-  Faber  calls  '  half  mo- 
nastic,   half  military,'  and  which  he   details  with   a  prolixity  with 
which  Me  shall  nut  afflict  our  readers. 

'Rie  chapter  of  '  the  Old  Times  and  the  New*  contains 
little  worth  repeating  that  is  either  old  or  new:  it  slates  the 
well  known  iitfectation  with  which  Bnona|)arte  endeavours  (o  sur- 
round himself  with  the  titles,  eti<iuelle»,  and  manners  of  cslahhslted 
monarchy  ;  ami  it  <leligliTs  to  bring  into  view  the  trite  ciirumstanccs 
of  hb  history,  which  oiler  tlie  most  striking  routra'jts  lo  his  present 
situation.  '  Buonaparte  attends  mass  with  all  tlie  ceremony  and 
outward  devotion  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  France,  and  yet  it  ia 
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but  ■  few  yeurs  since  he  renuancDd  ihe  Cliristiw  for  the  Mabom- 
medau  rcli>:ioii.'  '  Buonaparte  calls  Paris,  liis  good  city,  in  imi* 
tatiun  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1793  he  cannonaded  diis  good 
city,  und  st^e^^'ed  iti  stn.'t;tB' villi  tliv  bodies  of  its  slaughtered  io- 
liabilants/ &c.  See.  Suk:h  ai«  the  topics  of  this  chapter,  which 
might  just  as  well  h:ive  bi:i:u  wnllen  by  u  person  who  had  never 
been  in  France,  as  by  a  sober,  and  well-informed  public  fuucttonary. 
We  beg  pardon ;  there  urc,  u  e  perceive  in  lookiog  it  over  agan, 
three  stditencci  which  we  verily  hdieve  could  not  buve  keen  wrillrii 
by  a  person  who  never  bad  been  in  France:  they  have,  if  wc  pos- 
sess any  critical  jud^tcnt,  die  IVcnch  murk  upon  Uicni ;  and  fur- 
nish not  the  least  etjiiivocal  proof  uf  ihe  ;;enuinencss  of  the  work. 

*  BuotiuiNtrte  thmki  he  cuik  do  every  thing ;  but  ibe  present  time 
will  never  be  ihe  past.'— p.  134. 

'  Bui'tiBpartc  hus  reslorcd  ilie  old  calander,  but  the  old  calander  ii 
not  tlie  old  limeii.' — p.  138. 

*  Uuonnparte,  by  aping  old  limes,  makes  an  ape  of  the  present,  of  his 
nation  and  IiU  Hgc' — p.  139- 

But  Buonaparte,  whether  he  apes  old  practices,  or  difTers  from 
thcni,  is  equally  die  object  uf  M.  Faber's  ridicule,  uhich  is  never 
very  lively,  uih)  of  his  censure,  wliich  is  too  often  iudiscriminalf. 
fliuae  circnilN,  wlttcli  us  Consul  and  u.t  l'lin|>erur,  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  making  Uirough  various  purtiuim  of  his  dominions,  for  the  poi- 
pose  of  seeing  widi  his  own  eyes  the  state  of  his  dominions,  appear 
to  M.  Fuber  the  mere  activity  of  disquiet,  petulance,  and  vanity. 
His  visits  he  ileiL-ribes  as  inDictiilns  ;  the  beiielils  he  confers,  as 
disguised  burlheiu ;  his  inquiriei,  those  of  presumptuous  ignorance, 
and  lits  deincunoiir  tliat  of  a  sullen  and  thankless  tyiwit.     Ja  thij 


sketch  (here  are,  U'.ii]ueati<inal)ly,  some  »lroii^  touches  of  truth; 
but  surely  it  must,  on  the  wliolc,  be  overcharged. 

lu  these  '  toume.es,'  the  iiioiit  remarkable  fcnlute  is  ihe  extraordi- 
nary activity  of  Buonaparte ;  on  fuol,  on  horseback,  and  in  car* 
riages;  on  the  roads,  in  the  plains,  in  the  towns;  at  audiencM, 
at  reviews;  anioi)>;sl  die  mMKi-'<trates,  the  bishops,  ihe  generalsi  ha- 
is  every  where,  sees  eiery  iJung,  asks  every  thing,  and  dues  rvei7 
thing,  but  repose.  rVmn  the  grcjit  object  uf  his  journey,  nothing 
diverts  or  distracts  tiim;  popular  acclamation,  tiiumpliul  ardiea, 
be  bears  and  sees  as  if  he  neillicr  saw  nor  ht-aril ;  utnidsl  the  most 
violent  and  incessant  labuuis  he  will  nut  bestow  a  gesture  or 
the  applauding  people  tor  whose  sake  he  apf>eurs  lu  toil;  tite  sboutt 
of  tlw  multitude,  ibe  adulation  of  the}Hiblic  functionaries,  he  suf- 
fers rather  than  receives,  and  his  u  hole  dcnicimour  is  culii,  ah^ 
ttracted,  and  sullen.  He  ull'ects  to  show  tliiil  his  thoughts  are  not 
confined  !»  die  spot  he  visits,  and  tlmt  his  mind  is  capacious  of  iha 
miMl  remote  and  dissimilar  objects.    At  Turin  he  makes  laws  for 
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regulating  the  aicouiits  of  the  hospitals  in  tlie  itilerior  of  France; 
at  Milan  he  publtshes  decrees  for  the  acceptance  of  legacies  left  to 
the  poor-houites  o(  the  department  of  the  Puy-du-D6me,  or  Calva- 
dos }  for  a  school  at  Treves,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  mayor 
of  Brussels ;  at  Boulogne  he  regulates  die  tolls  of  Genoa ;  from 
Braunau,  in  Upper  Austria,  he  scatters  near  thirty'  decrees  over 
the  interior  of  Trance,  and  at  Austerlitz  he  issues  orders  fur  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentiu. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  tlie  most  important  and 
■xtnordinary  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  France,  that,  w-e 
mean,  which  has  fur  its  object  the  levy  and  niainte nance  of  the  mi- 
liiary  force ;  tliat,  in  comparison  of  which  all  oilier  measures  are, 
in  the  mind  of  the  ruler,  inconsiderable,  and,  lo  the  feelings  of  tlie 
people,  tolerable  ;  that,  un  which  the  imperial  seat  is  built,  and  by 
which  the  degradution  of  the  nation  is  secured  ;  that,  finally,  which 
makes  France  at  once  odious  and  biii'lhensome  to  herself,  and  terri- 
ble to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Tlie  military  furceof  die  French  empire  consisted,  at  the  time  M. 
Faberwrote,uf,  I.Thenationalguurd.  2,  The  reserve.  S.Thearmy. 

1.  The  national  guard  is  no  longer  that  voluntary  and  gratuitous 
association  which  gave  strength  and  energy  to  the  civil  and  foreign 
warfare  of  the  revolution:  that  body  was  disarmed,  and  we  may 
add,  abolished  by  the  directory  after  the  iSdiVind^miair^  year  I V. 
nhen,  with  the  assistance  of  Buonaparte,  they  had  overcome  the 
armed  sections  of  Paris.  In  its  stead,  or  rather  under  its  name, 
motley  and  miaerahle  groups  performed  the  service  not  of  soldiers, 
but  of  policemen,  until,  on  the  attempt  of  Picliegru's  lo  reoi^nize 
ibeni,  llie  directory,  justly  afraid  of  any  thing  that  might  afford 
even  the  foundation  of  a  iiatiuHul  force,  suppressed  it  altogether. 

On  Buonaparte':!  secession  to  die  consulate,  it  revived,  though 
in  name  only,  until  1805,  wheu  he  conferred  upon  himself,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  the  power  of  calling  out,  at  pleasure,  the 
whole  population  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of 
^venty  and  sixty,  to  maintain  vrder  in  the  interior,  and  defend 
the  foiliti cations  on  the  coast  and  frontiers.  The  organlzaUon  of 
this  body,  however,  appears  to  have  proceeded  xluwly  to  the  time 
at  which  M.  Faber  ^vrole  :  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  (hat,  in 
the  Prussian  and  Ausrrian  campaigns,  its  lanka  were  filled  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  public  means,  and,  we  apprehend,  thai  it  is  now 
brought  to  a  slate  of  efficiency  which  enables  Buonaparte  to  with- 
draw, on  auy  emei^ency,  his  regul^ir  troops  from  any  particular 
district  of  his  empire ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  has  ever  dai'ed 
to  push  this  measure  as  far  as  be  would  have  us  believe.  He  puti 
litde  trust  in  the  national  guard,  and  is  jealous  of  their  asset»- 
I  in  arms.     We  can  easily  enter  into  his  feelings  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  An  armed  force  only  can  shake  his  dotnmicm ;  the  srniy 
1-1  devotedly  liis  ;  uhat  then  tiaa  he  lo  fear  ?  The  national  guard — 
which,  composed  of  citi/ens — ^ufTen  all  the  oppre»aion  of  his 
tyranny,  unmitigatinJ  by  feelings  of  personal  attachmenl  or  of  mi- 
Ularj-  glory,  if  foreign  war  is  to  operate  the  overtlirow  of  Buona- 
parte, it  will  only  be  by  drawing  away  tlie  regular  troops,  and  leav- 
ing the  intarior  open  to  some  liutlden  and  energetic  movement  of 
tlic  armed  citizens. 

2,  The  reserre  consi^ls  of  conscripts  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
active  quota  of  (he  year,  but  who  are  not  obbged  to  march  out 
of  llieir  own  district,  except  (a  very  frenuent  exception)  when 
the  original  contingent  requires  to  be  completed,  or  some  pressing 
exigency  of  the  atate  calls  for  tlieir  enrolment  in  the  army ;  an  hap- 
pened at  the  opening  of  the  com]>aign  of  1803,  when  all  the  con- 
scripts of  reserve  of  the  years  9,  10,  11,  13,  and  13  were  placed 
on  tiie  lists  of  active  service.  *  llius,'  says  M.  Faber,  '  those  that 
belong  to  the  reserve  remain  at  all  times  on  the  rack  of  uncertabtj.' 
This  uncertainty,  however,  is  now  at  an  end;  Buonaparte  has 
thrown  off  tlie  slight  constraint  thus  put  upon  his  gigantic  opera- 
lions — the  name  of  reserve  and  the  exemptions  which  it  confer- 
red, were,  in  1810,  abolished.  The  same  numbers  continue  to 
be  cnnBcribed;  but  they  are  tlirown  into  tlie  general  mass  of  dis- 
posables, and  are  liable,  like  the  rest,  to  immediate  service :  thus, 
by  a  single  decree,  were  doubled  at  once  the  military  means  and 
internal  misery  of  France. 

S.  Of  tlie  nature  of  the  active  army,  we  need  say  nothing :  it 
has  been  seen  and  felt  through  all  Europe  ;  we  ourselves,  though 
not  on  English  ground,  have  witnessed  its  braverv,  its  (bscipline, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  otiier  qualities  of  officers  and  soldiers  tliat  con- 
stitute an  excellent  army.  This  praise  it  deserves,  and  this  praise 
it  requires  now  no  great  slrelch  of  candour  to  give.  We  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  deterred  from  doing  jus- 
tice to  an  enemy ;  but  it  is  with  feelings  of  honest  pride  that  we  re- 
collect tlint  excellent  as  this  army  is,  there  is  yet  one  more  excel- 
lent ;  that  victorious  against  so  many  nations,  there  is  one  by  whom 
it  lias  been  raiiquislied ;  that  il  has  in  courage,  and  in  skill,  in  indi- 
vidual battles,  and  in  whole  campuigns,  been  foiled  and  defeated 
hy  British  armies  led  by  British  oHicers. 

We  now  return  to  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  armies 
of  France  are  recruited  ;  and  ^ve  shall  endeavour  to  redtice  it  into  aa 
small  a  compaiis  as  the  confused  and  wandering  statements  of  our 
author  will  permit.     lu  the  year  1 7y8,*  General  Jourdan.u  deputy 

•  So  jnjt  II.  falirr;  oilicrj  "tltiliiitc  liii'  projecl  of  th«  coiiM:'i(ilian  to  (.'anwi,  ofk- 
bratrd.  twjgnd  all  iMliet  dulincliou,  for  hit  buld,  l,ul  Irgal  oppiMIiou  (u  Buonaput^       { 
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^Kt  irf  a  ixv  for  a  new  inude  o(  recruiting,  under  the  name  of -4 
I  Omaerifnioii.  This  prtiject,  wliich>  in  the  discussion,  was  verj 
janly  denominated  a  permanent  levy  en  masse  of  the  youth  of 
France,  was  passed  into  a  law,  and  soon  after  put  into  active  exe- 
cution by  a  conscription  of  200,000  men,  destined  to  fill  up  the  de- 
ficiencies occasioned  by  disasters  which  the  French  armies  suffered 
about  that  peiiod. 

The  basis  of  Ihe  system  is  this:  lists  are  prepared  from  Uie  parish 
registers,  with  tlie  utmost  accuracy,  of  every  male  who  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  had  attained  any  age  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  ;  these  names  are  divided  into  tive  classes,  the  first  composed 
of  those  who  have  completed  twenty  years,  but  not  attained  twenty- 
one;  thesecond,  of  those  who  are  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two,  and  so  on.  Thus  it  appears,  that  every  Frenchman  stands 
for  five  successive  years  on  the  lists  of  conscription,  though  in  a 
different  cUbs,  as  he  who  this  year  belongs  to  the  first,  as  being 
twenty,  will  next  year  belong  to  the  second  class,  as  being  twenty- 
one.  It  b  true,  ttiat  die  first  class  has  hitherto  sufficed  for  the  de- 
mands of  government;  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  Buonaparte 
Ins,  by  an  evasion  of  his  own  law,  extended  the  liability  to  the  con- 
scription to  persons  nnder  twenty  years  of  age;  by  anticipating  the 
conscription  of  future  years,  or,  in  plainer  words,  by  forcing  into  the 
mny  youths  who  will  not  have  completed  their  twentieth  year  till 
IDC  or  two  years  afterwards.  TTial  frequent  recourse  lias  been  bad 
t  dii>  violent  expedient,  we  have  the  evidence  uf  official  decrees  ; 
t  we  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  average  of  tlie  aget  of 
uich  soldiers  now  prisoners  In  England,  provej  that  it  has  been 
Tied  beyond  any  thing  stated  in  die  Moniteur;  that  three  years, 
itt,  have  l>een  aniicipateil,  and  boys  ot  aeveDteeri  prematurely 
d  into  the  limits  of  the  conscription. 

le  lists,  being  thus  prepared,  are  transmitted  to  the  war-office 
Paris,  and  the  contingent  of  the  year  Is  apportioned  to  Ak  diffei- 
H  departments  and  districts ;  bv  what  scale  or  measure  M.  Fa- 
does  not  sny :  but  he  acquaints  us  tacidentaiiy,  and  we  believe 
meously,  that  'iOO  is  the  maximum  which  any  one  '  arrondisse- 
t'iscalieil  upon  to  furnish.  Here  again  we  have  tohunent'his 
y  of  statement ;  this  most  important  point  of  the  app>riionnieRl 
le  quota,  which  includes  in  itself  so  many  valuable  political 
isideraiions,  is  not  even  mentioned. 

"^  district  lists  being  revised,  the  quotas  ascertained  and  '  mea- 
»  taken  for  making  sure  of  the  individuals  on  whom  the  lot  may 
lyoT  notifies  the  day  of  drawing. 

y  of  public  mourning,  and  of  a™iny  in  every  family.     All 

IT  i|  abandoned  ;  every  one  has  a  melancholy  interest  in  being  pre- 
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sent  At  the  solemnity.  The  itrawing  is  perlurmeH  in  the  public  hall  of 
the  tuwn.  At  the  hour  appointed  the  conscripb  asaeinble ;  or  in  plitce 
of  ihe  iibseni,  ibeir  patents,  tutun,  delegates,  an  J  respondents.  Tb« 
business  is  perTotiucd  in  ihe  presence  of  the  municipal  council,  under 
the  presiijeucy  of  the  mayor  ;  and  if  it  is  a  chief  town,  the  prefect  or 
sub-prefect  assisu.  A  niuumfut  silence  reigns  in  the  hall;  not  even  a 
breath  is  heard  ;  a  tigh  occasionally  bunts.  The  mayvr  makes  a  short 
hanuigue ;  the  name  of  each  conscript  is  called;  llie  conscript  ad- 
vances ;  he  strtitcbts  out  bis  hand  lo  the  iirn  ;  the  dentiny  of  many  it 
included  with  his ;  he  draws  his  own.' — pp.  ?3 1,  235. 

The  coDscripts  who  have  drawn  iiuuibeRi  wiliiiii  ttmt  of  ibe 
quota,  are  taken  for  imtnediatc  service,  and,  as  any  cnsubUics  oc- 
cur, they  are  supplied  in  order  from  (liuse  who  hate  drawn  tbe- 
numbers  above  tliu  quota — llicie  deficiencies  are  so  fluctuating, 
but  always  so  great  (principally  on  accoiuit  of  deiiertiou)  that  no 
person  can  for  »  considerable  time  be  i:ertain  of  liavti^  c»ai|)ed  the 
darker:  latterly,  indeed,  supplementaiy  ounibers  have  been  drawn 
fur  every  individual  of  the  originarconscriptioii,  and,  in  the  tasi  leviot, 
obliged  to  march  with  the  column  to  headquarters,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  at  hand  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  exemption,  desertion, 
or  death  may  have  made.  The  first  march  of  the  conscripts  is  to  the 
chief  town  of  the  snbprefecture,  where  the  columns  of  all  the 
mayorrdties  of  the  district  assemble.  The  second  is  lo  the  capital 
of  the  prefecture  whesc  all  the  conscripts  of  the  subprelectures  are 
collected.  In  these  depots  tfaey  learn  the  rudiments  of  fliscipliue, 
to  march,  to  face  lo  the  right  orleft,  and  tu  handle  their  muHkels;  they 
are  taught  merely  what  war  requires,  and  what  war  will  perfect; 
they  are  tlien  hurried  away  lo  Uie  army  and  scattered  through 
the  regiments,  where  the  leaders  of  their  61eand  their  right  and  left 
baud  men  serve  them  as  instructors,  and  a  short  time  acco□^ 
pliiilies  their  military  education. 

As  soon  as  they  are  collected  in  their  dej>artments  they  become 
cntilUd  topay,  hut  like  ail  the  French  soldiers  are  paid  very  irre- 
gularly. Their  dress  isuiierly  neglected.  The  inuskct,  the  bayo- 
net, and  the  cartouch  box,  the  necessaries  of  war,  are  all  that  the  go- 
vernment, in  the  first  instance,  gives  them.  In  their  private  clothes, 
with  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  foraging  cap,  the  motley  groups  ^et 
out  for  the  army  ;  if  they  pass  through  a  hostile  or  allied  country  it 
is  lud  under  contribution  to  clothe  tliem  ;  if  not,  th^  receive  from 
the  commissaries  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  those  articles  of  which 
they  are  in  immediate  want:  *of  all  soldiers,' aays  our  author, 
'  the  French  have  the  least  advantage  in  point  of  appearance,  either 
as  to  size,  dress,  equipment,  or  muimal  dexterity;  a  regiment  of 
French  infantry  just  completed  has  only  (with  the  exception  of 
Ihe  grenadiers)  ths  appeanmce  of  a  nuniber  of  raw  recniita  picked 
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_'   in  haste  and  huddled  together  without  choice   and  without 
wder/ 

From  the  success  whicli  has  attended  this  hasty  and  imper> 
lect  training  of  French  soldiers,  it  has  been  argued  that  our  own 
■ystem  of  discipliae  is  unnecessarily  ledious,  and  uselessly  precise; 
■nd  an  imitation  of  the  luose  practices  of  our  neighbours  has  been 
tccommended  by  respectable  authortlies.  On  this  question  we  are 
not  competent  to  decide ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting 
that  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  two  nations  appear  to 
pequire  very  diflferent  systems:  the  disposition  of  llie  French  ha« 
always  been  light  and  docile,  susceptible  of  rapid  change,  and  un- 
der the  monarchy,  the  republic,  or  lite  empire,  tliey  have  been 
equally  interdicted  from  acting  or  ihlnking  for  themselves,  and  from 
■cquiring  independent  habits.  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  has 
Ifrom  his  birth  been  free;  all  his  earliest  impressions  tend  to  inde- 
Jiendence  of  character  ;  he  has  his  part  of  the  public  opiniim  and  his 
i^btinct  and  inalienable  share  in  the  constitution  of  his  country — He 
^^'■tiows,  and  feels  even  better  than  he  knows,  the  privilegesofan  English- 
lan,  and  he  has  a  mind  stored  with  prejudices  to  which  heobsthiately 
i  proudly  clings  :  it  is  not  a  slight  and  hurried  drilling  that  will 
•  Mdiice  a  man  of  this  temper  to  that  thoughtless  obedience,  that  me- 
n^snical  regularity,  that  oblivion  of  self  and  thri  entire  dependence 
others,  which  are  the  essence  of  Uie  character  of  a  good  sol- 
er — for  these  reasons,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  elements  which 
,  e  our  army  could  nothave  been  moulded  into  their  present 
jAte  of  excellence  by  the  system  pursued  in  France,  or  indeed  by 
pay  but  our  own  formal  and  regular  process. 

From  the  conscription  tliere  is  no  legal  ground  of  exemption 

Kit  physical  inability  to  serve ;  and  even  those  personally  incapable 

!  pecuniarily  liable.     Disposition,  property,  rank,  domestic  cir- 

mstanccs  are  all  confounded.    The  richest,  tlie  poorest,  the  uuly 

\a\d  of  tiie  widow,  of  the  prefect — all  are  placed  on  the  lists  and 

bide  indiscriminately  the  same  fate  :  if  drawn  they  must  ine\'itabty 

r  procure  a  substitute;  and  of  this  mode  of  exemption,  it 

)ay  be  sufficient  to  state  the  i^ingle  and  eloquent  fact,  that  from  two 

D  three  hundred  pounds  is  the  usual  price. 

'  The  conscripts  ^vlio  do  not  obey  ihe  calls  and  public  summanses  to 
bpcar  are  declared  rrfraclory  ct/iucripln.  That  revolutionary  term, 
DJtb  all  its  recollectionE,  and  all  its  terrora,  is  put  in  force  anew,  and 
■voluliunary  proceedings  are  energetically  employed.  Mayors,  office™ 
r  police,  gatdarmti,  have  orrlers  to  suspect,  lo  interrogate,  and  to 
:e  then  resembles  a  great  pris.in  house,  in  which  one  man 
.er,  one  man  flies  from  another.  A  man  cannot  walk  a 
■jpm-shot  from  his  home  without  being  measured  and  questioned. 
•'(T  fc  3  Every 
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Every  where  are  keepera,  walchnieii,  spiet;  one  mu»t  ftlvmys  be  londed 
with  a  number  of  ccrtiliculi-s  and  papen.  France,  then,  rvM^iiibld  a 
luge  garruon.  becuuie  every  where  there  arc  MrntineU  anil  ((aariJ). 
The »peciator  olWn  beholds  a  young  rosn  witb  a  gmdarmeai  h»  beds; 
often  on  looking  cinsely  be  tiniis  his  ban^s  tied,  or  cvcji  mnnacltsd. 
The  mL'Bsures  of  vigilance  are  multiplied  in  propiirliun  lu  the  ftoniien 
are  approacheil ;  a  sixfuld,  perbeps  a  lenluUl  tilt:  of  ualchmen  aod 
guurdi  is  tbcrc  efrtabli&hed.  The  legions  of  thecustum-buuMrtben  exa- 
mine the  countenance  and  physiognomy  a$lhey  do  the  pocket. 

'  You  art  trat  tiling.  A  numerous  crowd  ub«tnictii  the  bigh-way. 
The  clanking  of  chains — plainiivt^  voices — an  e*Cort  of  cnvalry — -naked 
Bwordi — men  pnle  and  emarialeii.  heads  shnven,  hidc«u«ly  Jmsed, 
dragging  fetters  and  cannon-haili,  form  a  shocking  proct^ssion.  Of 
whatwrociouscrimr,  are  ilieM;  tnitemble  urrelchc*  guilty,  lo  be  r<educcd 
to  soaJ)Ject  and  deplorable  a  condition  f — They  are  relraciory  con- 
scripts and  deserters,  who,  collected  in  the  dep^its,  are  triin»purting 
to  a  forlicss  in  the  interior." 

Such  is  the  general  picture :  let  us  take  a  aingle  figure  of  dw 
miserable  group.  *  A  refmctorv  C(>tiscri|>t  is  aeized  \  after  enduring 
the  extremities  of  hunger,  thiritt  and  imprisonnieiit,  he  is  brought 
before  the  paraded  troops,  and  declared  unwnrtJiy  to  serve.  He  is 
stripped  of  his  clutlics,  and  disfigured  liy  a  dress  conltived  to  re- 
semble partly  (hiit  of  a  monk  inidor  penance,  partly  tliat  of  a 
convict  in  the  gallies;  he  has  large  wooden  shues;  and  a  chain, 
tcrniiiiHted  by  a  heavy  ball  which  he  nuwt  drag  after  him,  b  riretted 
to  his  leg,'  M.Faberwilh  his  ii^ual  neglei  I  of  purtictdnrs  does  not 
inform  us  that  this  is  the  punishment  of  desertion  oidy,  and  that 
it  is  limited  to  ten  years.  A  conscript  merely  refractory,  that  is, 
one  who  does  not  appear  on  public  summons,  is  employed  in 
the  public  works  and  subjected  for  tive  years  to  all  the  privations 
and  inflictions  of  labour  and  slavery  combined.  To  give  eflicBc; 
to  this  tremendous  system,  eeenn  to  be  the  first,  we  had  almost 
aaid  (he  only  object  of  (he  French  government ;  all  its  meamres 
tend  to  this  point,  and  every  excitement  of  ambition,  and  every 
terror  of  punishment  are  put  in  force  to  oblige  the  magistrates  to 
the  rigorous  execution  of  their  most  rigorous  duty.  All  omtsaJons 
or  mistakes  iu  the  Hats  of  conscripts,  are  coni«idered  as  public  frauds, 
and  punished  with  tlie  utmost  ^eterity.  Penalties  pecuniary  and 
perwnal  are  heaped  on  every  offence  against  the  regulations  of  the 
conscriptiou  ;  he  who  escapes  tlie  former  is  caught  in  the  latter : 
and  thoBe  to  whom  botli  can  be  applied  suffer  both :  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  from  the  arch-chancellor  of  tl)e  empire  to  the 
liouscless  orphan  of  die  Ardennes,  this  jealous  and  inexorable  law 
atrtkes  terror,  and  wherever  it  fitils  of  moving  obedience,  is  certaio 
«t  least  of  inflicting  punishment. 

Sucb 
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Such  is  the  work,  which  the  motives  already  staled  have  induced 
US  to  bring  uixler  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Wo  have,  in  the  courae 
of  our  observationtf,  treated  it  as  geuuine  ;  bnt  we  deceive  ourselves 
if  the  estructs  we  have  made,  and  [he  view  of  the  whole  \vhicli  we 
have  endeavoured  to  arruuge,  do  not  justify  the  doubts  which  we 
found  ourselves  compelled  iu  express  on  ih in  subject.  To  the  Ics- 
"'mony  in  its  favour,  already  noticed,  we  have  notliing  indeed  ex- 
^t  internal  evidence  to  op{K>:<e;  but  we  must  declare  that  the  re- 
nted perusals  and  the  minute  consideration  which  we  have  be- 
'  ytoned  on  it  have  weakened  the  cunlidence  with  which  we  com- 
"ttenced  our  task.  Ifit  should  be  iuijuired  why,  with  these  doubts 
f  its  authenticity,  we  have  yet  given  it  so  lari;e  a  portion  of  our  ai- 
■ntion,  we  reply,  in  tlie  lirst  place,  that  we  uti/tf  doubt ;  and,  in  tJic 
aext,  that  it  does  nut  follow  a  work  is  false,  bec'ause  it  is  not  ge- 
{■uine.  The  sketch  of  tlie  internal  state  of  France  may  not  he  writ- 
in  by  M.  Faber,  and  yet  tlie  sbitements  which  it  contains  may  be 
-•nay,  in  many  parts  assuredly  are — founded  on  facts,  and  iu  every 
ray  inlitled  to  credit.  Whatever  uncertainty  we  feel  as  to  the 
iutbor,  we  are  satL^tied  that  we  have,  ^^itb  his  assistance,  been  en- 
■bled  to  give  a  truer  and  fairer  representation  of  the  state  of 
Tfiaoce  than  could  have  been  derived  from  any  other  work  hi- 
Mrto  published  in  this  country.  But  the  consideration  mast  for- 
fele  ou  our  minds  is  that  with  which  we  commenced  our  ob- 
Ifvatioas.  It  is  because  the  slavery  of  the  press  is  so  confirmed 
ad  complete ;  it  is  because  the  comiuuuicatioii  of  facts  and  of 
^C^niuns  between  man  and  man,  and  between  nation  and  nation, 
has  been  destroyed  by  Buonaparte ;  it  is  because  he  invclopes  him- 
self and  his  empire  with  the  darkness  of  despotism,  that  we  are 
left  to  doubt  of  the  autlienlicity  and  truth  of  works  like  l\m  before 
IU.  If  we  furra  our  opinions  of  France  on  doubtful  information, 
\  is  because  the  ruler  of  France  hiia  deprived  us  of  any  other.  If 
B  suspect  l)ie  auUior  of  having  assumed  a  name  not  his  own,  it  is 
ause  we  cannot  t>elieve  that  any  man  on  the  eoutineiit  of  Eu- 
e  dares  to  avow  such  a  work,  or  that  any  man,  who  does  not 
e  tmder  the  protection  of  British  laws,  has  dared  to  write  it. 
.  If  M.  Fabur  be  indeed  an  impostor;  if  he  have  unfairly  re- 
sented the  stale  6f  France  and  the  character  of  Buoiiapitrte ; 
rf  die  public  opinion,  though  supprcsseil,  be  not  in  inveterate 
hostility  towards  him ;  if  the  civil  administration  be  not  ut  once 
n^Iigeiit  and  oppressive ;  if  the  tinaiircs  be  not  in  disorder  and 
taxation  in  extremes  ;  if  murder  have  not  been  legalized ;  if  religion 
be  not  decajed  and  ils  ministers  degraded;  if  public  education 
be  not  blighted  by  the  breath  of  a  tyrant ;  if  the  conscription  have 
nut  destroyed  the  peace,  blasted  the  hopes,  and  toni  the  hearts 
k4  of 


Fabcr't  : 

of  ever}  famil;  in  France ;  if,  Aiullj,  the  whole  fnine  of  h.K 
government  whether  domestic  or  forv^a,  be  not  held  b^lhei 
by  faUehood  aud  force, — ample  justice  b  « ithin  hia  own  reach : 
let  btni  appeal  to  the  voice  of  thirty  millions  of  people ;  let  hint 
emancipate  the  press ;  let  him  permit  the  usual  ialercoime  of  ci- 
viliTet)  nations;  let  him  do  this,  and  we  venture  to  promise  in  beball 
of  a  high  miliik;)!  und  generous  nation,  tliat  England  will  be  the 
firsl  and  tlie  happiest  (u  relruct  erroneous  opiniou«,  to  cast  awav 
tinfuundrtf  preju<l)rc«,  and  to  do  his  adminLslmlion  all  the  justice 
that  it  sliati  be  fotUKi  to  dc»er\e. 

But  this  is  dreaming,  and  we  atvake  again  lo  tfae  melaDcbolv 
conviction  thai  the  greater  |Kirt  of  Europe  is  proirtrate  at  the  feet  of 
3  tisurpcr,  in  ilie  sullen  and  abject  miserv  and  degradation  which 
M.  Faber  ifejcribis. 

or  the  meriu  of  the  translation  lliere  is  not  much  to  be  said.  It 
Lt  evidently  a  hast;  performance,  and  far  too  liberal  of  llie  idioms 
of  the  original,  to  satbfy  our  taste.  It  is  not,  however,  deficient  iu 
spirit,  and  its  fidelity  is  uii()Uestioi)able.  Utir  extracts  have  been 
made  from  it. 


Art.  XV.  J  Comoamtive  litw  of  t!,e  Plant  of  Edueathn  at 
detai/eJitt  the  PubUcalions  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaiter, 
and  Remttrkt  on  Dr.  BelC»  Madrti*  School,  and  Hints  to  the 


Manager*  and  Committees  of  L'/iaritu  ami  SHndat/  ScAaoh,  oh 
thePrartieabitily  of  extending  snrhlna' 
eafter'x  P/an.   ify  Joseph  Fo: 


the  Practicability  of  extending  mrh  Inaifntioni  ujmn  Mr.  Lan- 
eafter'x  Plan,  lly  Joseph  Fox.  Third  Edition,  pp.67.  Darton 
mid  Harvey.      1811. 

A  Sermon,  prradied  in  the  Calbeihal  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Lon- 
don, on  Thuriitnif,  .fiine  13,  1811.  To  which  ii added,  a  Col' 
lection  oj'  Sotesand  llluslraliont.  By  Herbert  Marsli,  D.D. 
F.K.S.  Margarft  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    Third  Edition.     F.  C.  and  J.  Rivington. 

A  Comparative  t  ietc  of  the  tTro  New  Systems  of  Educalton  for 
the  Snfimt  Poor,  in  u  Charse  delivered  to  the  C/ergv  of  tht 
Offieialti/  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  at  Bermck- 
upoii-Tweed,  on  Tutxdaif,  May  1'2,  181  I.  By  the  Rev,  R.G. 
Bowyer,  L.  L.  B.  Prebendary  of  Durliam.  Svo.  pp.  1 8.  Lon- 
don.  Rivington.     1811. 

CIH  Walter  Raleigli  is  said  to  have  burnt  llie  second  part  of  his 
*~^  History  of  the  World,  because  he  could  not  obtain  a  true  ac- 
count of  u  quarrel  which  occurred  under  hia  prison  window,  and  in 
bis  own  sight.    Tlie  question  which  has  arisen  respecting  the  New 

Syitein 
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S>'3tein  of  Eiliicalion,  brings  to  our  recollection  this  well-imapned 
■titrv,  uC  which  every  thiitking  man's  experience  must  sometimes 
remind  him.     Volumes  have  been  wrilteu  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
titg  who  it  was  lliat  iiivenied  the  art  of  printing  three  centuries  and 
a  half  ago ;  and  here  is  a  discovery  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  the 
merit  of  which  is  claimed  for  two  persons,  and  contested  by  the 
one  and  his  partizans  as  loudly  and  as  boldly  as  if  there  were  no 
recorded  and  dated  facts  iu  exislenct;  upon  which  the  decision  must 
depend.     The  system  nhich  has  occasioned  this  controversy,  has, 
at  length,  excited  |)ubric  attention  in  a  considerable  degree,  though 
not  more  than  its  importance  deserves.    Two  questions  have  grown 
out  of  it,  a  personal  one  respecting  its  audior,  and  a  political  one 
respecting  its  application.     An  account  of  the  origin  and  piugress 
of  the  system  will  enable  the   reader  to  decide  the  first  question, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  part  of  the  controversy  h;is  been 
treatedby  oneof  ihepurties  will  go  fur  towards  deciding  the  second. 
In  ibe  year  1 789,  a  school  was  opened  at  Egmore,  near  Madras, 
for  the  orphans  and  distiesscd  male  children  of  the  European  niili- 
tar;:  Dr.  Hell,  who  was  then  chaf)lain  at  that  establishment,  un- 
dertook the  superintendence  ul'  this  charitable  institution  for  the 
ike  of  being  more  useful  in  his  station  than  he  otherwise  could  be. 
,'  he  reasoned  with  himself,  '  is  a  field  for  a  clergjmun  to 
e  his  exertion,  and  encourage  his  diligence.     Here  his  suc- 
a  is  certain,  and  vrill  he  in  proportion  to  the  ability  he  shall  dis- 
ler,  the  labour  he  shall  bestow,  and  the  means  he  shall  employ, 
t  is  by  instilling  principles  of  religion  and  morality  into  the  minds 
)f  the  young,  that  he  can  best  accomplish  the  ends  of  his  mitiistry; 
bis  by  forming  them  to  habits  of  diligence,  industry,  veracity,  and 
'lonesty,  and  by  inslmctiiig  them  in  useful  knowledge,  that  he  cao 
_  lest  promote  their  individual  interest,  and  serve  the  state  to  which 
r  Ihey  belong, — two  purposes  which  cannot,  in  sound  |>oli(y,  or  even 
J^realily,  exbt*  aparl.'     With  these  feelings,  and  with  this  sense 
1  of  duty  Or.  Bell  began  his  task.     He  had  to  work  upon  the  most 
luromising  materials.     It  was  an  established  opinion,  that  the 
f-cast  children  were  an  inferior  race,  both  in  moral  and  int«tlec- 
1  faculties,  as  if  a  certain  mulish  obliquity  of  nature  bad  been 
tiproduced  by  crossing  colours  in  the  human  species.     This  opinion 
B.lvas  like  one  of  tliose  prophecies  which  bring  about  their  own  ac- 
I  complislinient.     Dr.  Bell  knew  how  dt^eply  it  was  rooted,  and  saw 
I  Ihlt  too  plainly  that  it  re.iteil  upon  apparent  experience^  he  knew 
Iso,  that  these  children  learnt  from  their  unhappy  motliers  that 

I    .   ■  B<:tl'>  Eiperinienl  in  Educallon.  fim  Editien.  |>.  6.     Hii  nenuil;  of  bring  thu! 

I  WUuLe  ill  refccence,  wilt  be  >p|)«ient  id  the  couite  'if  thtf  Eiujr. 

Mm.  cimninf. 
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c*mnin|',  and  sdA.ihiieM,  and  deceit,  which  become  the  defensive 
institicts  of  a  despiaed  and  <iegradtd  generation  ;  the  baleful  preju- 
dice which  prevHilcd  against  them  inevitably  produriiig  tbc  vice* 
which  it  pre-siip|Kt»ed.  The  bovs  placed  under  liia  care  were  in 
general  stubborn  and  penerae,  addicted  to  trick,  lying,  and  dupli- 
city, and  those  among  ihem  who  were  farther  advanced  in  age  were, 
for  the  most  pari,  tiaiited  in  habits  andcustum.t  iiicomputible  with 
that  method,  without  which,  no  system  of  education  could  pro- 
ceed. 

'  I  soon  found,'  «ays  he,  '  that  if  ever  the  school  was  to  be 
brought  into  good  order,  it  muat  be  done,  eiOier  by  instnicting 
u^ers  in  the  economy  of  such  a  seminary,  or  by  youths  from  among 
the  pupils  trained  for  the  purpose.  For  a  long  time  I  kept  both 
of  thexe  objects  lu  view ;  but  was  iu  the  end  compelled,  after  the 
most  painful  efforts  of  perseverance,  to  abandon  enlirely  the  for- 
tner,  and  adhere  mlrly  to  tlit  latter.  I  found  il  diAiciilt  beyond 
measure  to  new-modet  the  minds  of  men  of  full  years,  and  that 
whenever  an  usher  was  instntrlcd  so  far  as  to  ([ualify  him  for  dis- 
charging the  office  of  a  teatber  of  da*  school,  I  bad  formed  a 
man  who  could  earn  a  much  higher  Bulwry  thnn  was  allowed  at  this 
ctnirity,  and  on  far  easier  terms.  My  success  on  the  other  hand, 
m  trmning  my  young  pupils  in  habits  of  strict  disct]iline,  and  prompt 
obedience,  c\ccetle<l  my  expectation;  and  every  step  of  my  pro- 
gress \ntf.  confirmed  and  riveted  in  my  mind  tlie  superiority  nf  ik'u 
ffrtr  mode  of  londiirting  a  ahool  through  t/ie  medium  of  the  scha- 
tarh*  ihttnatlvei.'  Tlie  first  attempt  which  Dr.  Bell  made  to  in- 
troduce a  new  practice  in  the  school,  proved  to  him  llie  necessity 
of  proceeding  upon  this  principle,  uhich  is  in  fact  tbe  key-stoue  of 
the  sTBtem.  Simple  as  the  practice  wns,  he  could  not  fully  establish 
it  till  tic  had  trained  buys  whose  minds  he  could  command,  and 
who,  OS  he  says,  only  knew  to  do  as  ihey  were  bidden,  and  were 
not  disponed  to  dtspiile  or  evade  the  orders  given  them. 

TTiis  prncUee,  which  is  that  of  teaching  the  letters  in  nand,  was 
one  which  Dr.  Bell  borrowed  from  the  natives,  having  at  first  sight 
beeu  struck  with  lis  siirtpltiiiy  nnd  utility.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
so  easy  an  improvement  should  never  before  have  been  adopted  in 
Europe,  especially  since  it  was  noticed  two  centuries  ago  by  some 
of  our  Kuropean  travellers.  Pyrurd  de  Laval,  who  began  his  voy- 
age in  KiOl ,  thus  describes  it  among  lite  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Malilives.  '  Pour  appreiiHre  d  eKrire  d  leurt  enfan*,  ift 
out  dr»  piaiiches  de  hohfoiti-s  fiprh,  bien  polif  el  bieii  uuiei,  et 
ettfudenl  dmut  da  tabi'-  fort   mcaa   el  fort  iklit,  puis  arcc  un 
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mufon  Us  font  fex  lettrrs,  el  les  font  imiter,  effti^am  A  mesmt 

u'iU  oHt  escrit,  u'lisans  point  en  n/a  de  pnphr.'    A  more  iniiitite 

Kount  is  given  by  Pier  della  Valle,  one  nf  the  best,  as  well  as  tlie 

lost  amusing,  of  those  olH  writers.     Being  detained  during  his 

lev  in  Malabar  by  some  accidetitat  delav,  '  that  1  might  [>ra(it 

le  time,*  said  he,  '  1  remahied  in  the  veatibule  ot' the  Piigoda, 

ok  at  fM>me  children  who  wt-re  learning  to  read  in  a  remarkable 

inner,  which  I  shall  describe  to  you  as  a  very  curious  thing. 

%ere  were  four  of  them,  who  had  all  bfen  tuking  the  same  lesson 

I  their  master;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of  impressing  it  more 

rfectly  on  tlieir  inemury,  and  repeating  the  former  lessons  which 

y  bad  been  taught,  ono  of  them  chaumed  a  line  of  the  lessen  in 

jl  musical  tone,  as  for  example,  two  and  two  make  four.     In  fact, 

e  easily  learns  a  song.     While  he  thus  sung  ont  this  portion  of 

lesson,  he  wrote  it  at  the  same  tinie,  but  neither  with  a  pen, 

•  upon  paper.     In  order  that  nething  might  be  needlessly  ex- 

•nded,  he  traced  the  characters  with  hia  finger  upon  the  floor 

n  they  sat  In  a  circle,  having  previously  strewn  it  for  this  pur* 

e  with  fine  sand.    After  ihc  first  had  thus  written  while  he  sung 

!  others  chaunled  and  wrote  the  same  thing  all  together.     The 

t  tlien  began  again,  singing  and  writing  another  line:  as  fur  in- 

,  four  and  four  make  eight,  whicli  the  others  in  like  manner 

»ted,  imd  thus  they  went  on.     When  the  floor  was  covered 

h  writing,  they  past  their  hands  over  it  and  effaced  the  charac- 

,  then  strewed  more  sand  if  it  was  ncceswiry,  to  trace  more  let- 

,  and  in  this  manner  they  continued  during  the  whole  time  aj>- 

inted  them.     These  boys  told  me  that  in  this  way  they  learnt  to 

I  and  write  without  paper,  pens,  or  ink.     When  I  asked  who 

t  them,  and  who  set  dieni  right  when  ihey  were  wrong,  seeing 

were  all  scholars,  and  no  master  amung  them,  they  replied 

y  reasonably,  that  it  was  not  pos»iible  the  same  difliculty  should 

npede  tliem  all  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  be  insurmountable,  and 

"  r  that  reason  ihey  always  learnt  together,  that  if  one  was  out  the 

rtiera  might  assist  him."     It  appears,  from  this  passage,  llini  even 

!  main  principle  of  the  new  system  miijlit  have  bem  discovered 

* thepractice  of  the  Hindoos.    Not  that  this  in  the  sliglitest  man- 

T  aflecis  the  merit  of  the  discoverer,  more  than  the  use  of  moni- 

s  among  ourselves,  or  the  custon)  at  some  of  our  public  schools 

f  placing  a  new-comer  under  the  care  of  a  siil/atmice  whom  he  ai- 

8  as  a  shiidott,  till  he  has  become  familiar  widi  the  businens  yf 

B  form.     The  person  who  first  introduced  into  a  school  the  prin- 

i^le,  as  a  principle,  of  conducting  it  by  mcTins  of  the  scholars 

temselves,  is  as  much  the  discoverer  of  that  principle,  as  Frank- 

I  of  electricity,  or  Jemier   of  vaccinatioji.      Ille   facts    were 

n  before  (hem,  but  in  an  insulated  and'  tmproductive  form ; 

they 
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they  syslctnatized   ibem,   and  ihus  coimnunicated  to  us  a  new 

Simple  as  ihe  improvement  is  of  teaching  tlte  alphabet  by  tracing 
the  Irliers  with  the  finger  in  sa»d,  it«  advaiitases  are  very  great.  A 
diatinct  noliuit  of  (he  different  form  of  the  letters  is  iro mediately 
obuined.  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguislui^  those  letters  whose 
Vtrj  diSeience  of  farm  is  ioiinded  upoti  tlieir  similarity,  (b  and  d, 
p  and  <|,  for  iiutattre,^  by  vt  liit-h  rhildren  are  so  loi^  jierplexed,  is 
removed  at  oner,  'llie  M'hular,  at  the  same  time,  learns  so  tniich 
of  the  art  of  writing,  as  materially  t»  facitilaie  liis  prt^ress  when 
be  arrivea  at  that  class  whcrviii  it  is  tau^t.  'Ilie  next  improve- 
ment of  the  Madras  tclioti),  as  it  existed  under  l)r.  Bell's  superio- 
teiidanee,  it  the  practictt  of  what  be  calls  stfllabk  reading:  the 
child,  after  lie  had  leanit  to  read  and  «pell  monosyllables,  wn«  not 
allowed  to  pnmoimce  two  sUlaltIrs  till  he  had  acquired,  by  loiig 
practice,  a  perfect  precision;  othemise,  iipim  the  common  plan, 
they  make  continual  blunders,  in  the  beginning  and  midille,  and 
iDore  eipectally  in  the  teniiinaiinu  of  word»  :  to  prevent  this  con- 
fusion, they  were  taught  to  lead  syl-la-ble  by  syl-ln-ble,  and  when 
Bo  far  advanced  as  to  read  sentences,  to  pause  awhile  at  the  end  of 
every  word. 

Dr.  Bell's  system,  from  the  commencement  of  his  experiment, 
was  to  mjke  the  scholars,  as  far  as  possible,  do  every  thing  for 
themselves:  they  ruled  their  own  paper,  made  their  own  pens.  Sec. 
with  the  diieclion  only  of  their  teacher.  Every  boy  marked  down 
in  his  books  ihe  day  ot  the  month  at  the  end  of  his  day's  tusk ;  and 
on  a  page  at  the  end  he  daily  registered  the  number  of  lessons  said, 
pi^es  wriiteii,  sums  wrought,  &c.  the  teacher  compared  this  with 
what  he  had  done  ihe  day  before,  and  uitli  wliat  the  other  boys 
had  done  als'i:  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  account  of  bu- 
siiiesis  was  in  like  maimer  summed  up,  examined  and  compared. 
'ITiere  was  also  a  black  book  wherein  all  ufTences  were  registered ; 
this  was  examined  once  a  week ;  and  Dr.  Bell's  custom  in  almost 
every  case  of  ill-behaviour  was  to  make  the  hoys  themselves  judges 
of  tbe  offender:  he  never  bad  reason,  he  say«,  to  think  their  decitiioD 
partial,  biassed,  or  unjust,  or  to  interfere  willi  their  award,  otherwise 
than  to  remit  or  mitigate  the  punishment,  when  he  thought  tlie  fot- 
tnality  of  the  trial  and  of  the  sentence  were  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  required.  If  a  bad  subject  came  to  school,  a  good  bo}' 
was  chosen  to  take  care  of  him,  teach  him  right  pnncipTes,  treat 
bim  kindly,  reconcile  him  to  the  school,  and  render  him  happy  like 
the  rest  in  his  situation.  The  consequence  of  such  a  system  was, 
that  the  boys,  feeling  themselves  happy,  fell  also  that  their  advan- 
tage was  the  only  object  which  the  master  had  in  view ;  liiey  w  ere 
f  ure  of  his  favour  if  they  continued  to  do  right,  they  were  certain 

of 
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of  his  disapprobation  and  displeasure  if  thej'  ofTetided  ;  but  knowing 
thtit  he  was  just,  aud  feeling  that  he  was  good,  ihev  regarded  him 
M  their  friend,  and  benefactor,  and  common  parent. 

Every  class  bad  its  teacher  and  assistant  chosen  from  itself.  Givs 
Bie  four  and  twenty  children  to-day,  was  a  saying  of  Dr.  Bell,  and 
I  will  give  you  as  many  teachers  to-morrow  as  you  want.  The 
•dvuntagc  of  lliua  teaching  boys  by  the  agency  of  boys,  is  verjr 
great.  There  waa  no  hesilnlion  in  degrading  a  teacher  who  failed 
in  any  of  the  tasks  re(]uired  of  him,  and  making  trial  of  another,  till 
one  was  found  fit  for  lite  office;  these  teachers  had  no  other  occu- 
pation, no  other  pursuit,  nothing  to  employ  tlieir  min<U  but  tliis 
Migle  object;  they  could  do  that  only  which  they  were  assigned  tu 
io,  and  they  did  it  the  belter,  bccituse  they  themselves  knew  nodiing 
more  than  what  was  perfectly  level  to  the  capacities  of  their  pupils. 
Tbe  rule  of  the  school  was,  that  no  boy  could  do  any  thing  right 
the  lirst  time,  but  he  must  learn  when  he  lirst  setaboulit  by  means 
of  his  teacher,  so  ax  to  be  able  to  do  it  himself  ever  after. 

An  annual  saving  of  not  less  than  S4(>0  pagodas,  or  £i)60  upon 
die  education  and  support  of  200  boys,  was  produced  in  the  insti- 
tution at  Aladras,  by  Dr.  Bell's  r^ilations  and  improvements. 
His  however  he  justly  regarded  as  aa  incidental  advantage ;'  his 
p»nd  aim  was  to  redeem  the  children  from  the  stigma  uiidctr  ivliicli 
me;  laboured,  and  the  fatal  effect  which  that  stigtna  produced,  and 
to  render  them  good  subjects,  good  men  and  good  christians.  After 
niperintending  the  school  for  seven  years,  he  found  it  necessary  for 
lus  health  to  return  to  Europe.  The  directors  of  the  charity  past 
■  resolution  for  providing  him  a  passage  iu  any  sliip  which  he  might 
insh  to  sail  iu ;  but  as  he  had,  when  he  accepted  the  super  intend  an  ce 
of  tbe  institution,  declined  all  salary  or  remuneration  of  any  kind,  he 
ftlt  itconsistent  to  refuse  this  mark  of  approbation.  Before  he  left 
Jndiii  he  delivered  in  a  report  to  tlie  din-clors  of  the  Asylum.  Lord 
IfobartiWho  was  president  of  the  charity,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
tbe  promulgation  of  a  system  so  good,  and.  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  tbe  purposes  of  education  in  general,  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneiicial  effect ;  and  of  such  consequence  vvas  it 
deemed  by  that  nobleman  and  the  other  members  of  tlic  Madras 
■ovenimcnt,  that  copies  of  the  report  were  officially  sent  by  them  to 
governments  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  saying  that  as  the  military 
lie  Orphan  Aiiyhim  has  flourished  under  a  lyslem  oftuiljuM  altif 
hgr  tierf,  they  were  desirous  of  diffusing  the  mode  of  teaching 
ictised  there,  which  they  recommended  as  deseiving  the  allentioa 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  tlie  rising  geiw- 
jon.  l^iis  report  with  tiie  high  testimony  pi-efixed,  Dr.  Bell 
ibliahed  in  1797.  on  his  arrival  in  Europe,  in  s  little  dn^Jilecimo 
imphlct,  under  the  title  of '  An  Kxperimcut  in  Education,  made 
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at  the  Male  Asjluto  of  Madras ;  BU^estiug  a  n/slem  tnf  which  n 
ifJiool  or  family  mu^  trarh  iUelf  undrr  the  xuperinlendancr  of  the 
master  or  pairiit.'  When  the  muimscript  of  thii  little  work  ww 
ptit  into  tltc  handa  of  the  put)lWlier,  Dr.  Ueil  said  to  him,  '  you  will 
think  me  nn  rnihiininst ;  hut  in  «  ttioitsiind  yrun  ihU  Byctciu  of  tui- 
tion will  Bjiread  over  the  wwrki !'  \\  hat  he  meant  bv  the '  lyttm'  a 
apparent  both  from  the  tide  and  the  whole  tciiour  of  the  pamphlet, 
not  writing  in  sund,  not  syllubic  rewlin|;,  nor  any  of  the  improve- 
RienU  in  detail,  but  the  main  principle  and  muin-sprii^  uf  the 
whole,  hif  which  a  tthaol  or  fa  mil tf  mat/  teach  itwlj,  under  the 
tupennttndaiice  of  the  matter  or  parenl,  the  '  w«r  mtt<lf  of  con- 
ducting  a  tchool  thr'High  the  medium  of  the  srholam  IhemameM.' — 
p.  10. 

TTie  first  place  in  England  whert  Dr.  BcU'h  discovery  wis 
adoptt^,  wus  th(^  Charity  School  of  St.  Rololph,  Aldgate.  Mr. 
Pike  Watts,  then  a  trustee  of  that  school,  having  previously  put  the 
printed  report  into  ilie  hands  of  the  master,  (Mr.  8amucl  Nichols,) 
recommended  the  system  to  the  ollter  trustees  at  tlicir  nest  meeting. 
April  S,  I79B,  and  under  the ir  sanction  it  was  introduced,  and 
acted  upon  Bitceessriilly.  i>r.  Urines,  now  of  Ijverpool,  but  then 
of  Kendal, « as  the  second  person  who  pmtited  by  Dr.  BeU'9  dis- 
covery. He  introduced  it  in  the  Kendal  Schools  of  Industry,  the 
lirsl  annual  report  of  which  was  presented  bv  him  to  Mr.  now  Sir 
Tlioinas  Itenmrd,  in  October,  1800,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Dr.  Brings  in* 
Venled  u  mode  of  teacliinn  the  cnpilal  letters  in  sand  more  easily, 
by  dividing  them  itHo  three  classes  according  to  their  shape,  the 
fir«t  containing  such  letters  only  u«  are  fonned  of  straight  lines,  viz. 
I.  11.  T.  1..  B.  p.  tl)e  second  composed  of  angular  lines,  x.  y.  k. 
A.  V.  w.  M.  N.  z.  the  third  of  those  which  are  formed  with  a 
curve,  v.  c.  1.  g.  n.  p.  b.  r.  11.  q.  s.  The  account  of  this 
classiticatioii  of  the  alphabet  was  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Reports  uf  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  hits  since  tendered  himself 
so  conspicuous,  first  appeared  brfore  tlic  public.  He  published  a 
|>amphict  of  66  pages  with  this  title,  '  Improvements  in  Educa- 
tion, as  it  respects  the  IndustrioiiH  Classes  of  the  Community ;  cod- 
taininga  short  accouiil  of  its  Present  Stutc,  HiiiLi  towards  its  Im- 
provement, and  a  Detail  of  some  Practical  Experiments  conducive 
to  Uiat  end.' '  Tlie  iiislitiilJun,'  he  says(p.  45,)  *  which  a  benevolent 
providence  has  been  pleased  to  make  me  the  happy  instrutnent  of 
bringing  into  nsefiitncss,  was  begun  in  the  year  I79S.  The  inten- 
tion was  toalTord  the  children  of  mechanics, Stcinslmclion  in  read- 
it^,  writing  and  arithmetic,  at  ahoiil  half  the  usual  price.  During 
acveral  years,  (p.  46,)  1  hud  essayed  to  introduce  a  better  system  uf 
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tuition  into  the  school,  and  every  attempt  had  failed.'  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  aavs,  (i>.  47,) '  from  this  time  the  inlemai  organiza- 
tion-of  the  school  was  gradually  and  materially  altered  for  Uie  bet- 
ter, — from  what  time  does  nut,a)>pear,  'YSte  commcDcemcotof  hb 
.school  is  distinctly  noted,  that  of  his  improvements  is  not ;  but  a» 
the  school  began  in  1798|  and  the  eccoimt  was  published  in  1803, 
the  several  vears  during  which  all  his  attemj)ts  at  introducing  m, 
belter  system  had  failed,  would  sufficiently  prove  that  the  xctual 
improvement  was  of  very  recent  date,  if  it  was  not  placed  out 
of  at)  doubt  by  the  statement  in  a  subsequent  edition.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster there  says,  that  when  he  opened  school  in  I79S,  he  '  knew 
of  no  modes  of  tuition,  but  those  usually  in  practice,'  (3d  edition^ 
p.  I.)  He  dates  the  commcnrement  ofhis  free  schoul,  supported 
by  subscription,  at  Midsummer,  IBOl,  and,  speaking  of  the  second 
year's  subscription,  says, 'improvements  in  the  modes  of  tuition  had 
been  made  to  good  purpose  in  those  two  lirst  years,  and  a  regular 
system  of  order  eslabli^ed.  Though  a  system  of  order  was  easily 
established,  a  new  system  of  tuition  was  another  thing,  aixl  to  this 
I  found  myself  most  unexpectedly  and  gradually  advancing.' 

An  account  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  by  the 
year  1803,  forms  the  smallest  hut  the  most  important  part  of  Mr. 
Liaucaster's  first  pamphlet.  Regarding  an  imperff'ct  stimulus  to 
emulation  as  one  of  the  chief  deticicncies  in  schools  of  tllis  na- 
ture, and  being  aware  also  of  the  effects  of  commendation  joined 
to  a  consciousness  of  merit,  he  determined  (in  Iiis  own  language) 
'  to  combine  solid  pudding  witli  empty  praise,'  for  boys,  any' 
more  than  authors,  cannot  subsist  entirely  on  air.  '  I  endeavoured 
therefore,'  continues  he,  '  to  combine  commendation  and  reward 
togetlier;  and  as  good  in  expectation  is  often  more  desirable  than 
good  ia  possession,  enpectation  being  a  powerful  motive  to  ac- 
tion, was  with  some  propriety  united  with  tiiem.'  Accordingly 
he  had  some  leathern  tickets  made  by  a  bookbinder,  gilt  and  let- 
tered differently,  expressive  of  the  variouit  degrees  of  merit  they 
were  intended  lo  distinguish.  Every  day  he  inspected  the  Ixiys' 
books,  and  distributed  among  tliem  paper  tickets,  numbered  I,  e, 
3,  See.  according  to  merit :  the  fortunate  holder  of  one  of  these 
paper  tickets  carried  it  to  ihe  monitor  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  received  from  him  In  e&chauge  one  of  the  leathern  tickets  cor- 
responding to  it  in  number,  and  this  he  wnre  by  a  piece  of  ribbon 
from  bis  button  during  the  remainder  of  the  same  duy.  When  he 
bad  obtained  a  fixed  quota  of  these  tickets,  he  became  entitled  to  a 
prize  of  appropriate  value.  No.  t,  fur  instance,  when  oblaine>d 
sis  times,  entitled  him  to  a  half-^wnny  prize.  No.  fy,  olitained 
forty  times, to  a  shilling  one;  the  prizes  consisted  of  bats,  baits, 
Btc.     Be9i<les  these  prize  tickets,  Mr.  Lancaster  introduced 
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■everal  orders  of  merit  iiiiu  the  hcIiooI,  the  members  of  which  w 
diBtingiiUlitd  bj  a  ha<l;>(i,  whiuh  they  wore  till  it  was  forfeited  for 
bad  l^aviour.  Another  of  his  iiiventiom  was  a  mode  of  teaching 
ipelliiig,  which  matrriallv  t-coiiumitiL'd  time,  trouble  uud  expense. 
The  clans  wa»  provided  with  alates,  tlie  teacher  pronounced  dis- 
tiiKllv  the  word  which  they  were  to  spell,  and  every  boy  wrote 
it  on  )ii»s!ute;  some  of  tlic  neuior  boys  then  looked  over  them  to  see 
that  they  had  written  it  coirectly.  lliis  h  unquestionably  a  giest 
and  unequivocal  improvement, and  its  intrinsic  merit  ts  not  the  less, 
for  the  curious  nianncr  in  wliich  Mr.  Lancaster  has  exhibited  its 
advanlugrs.  '  If,  says  he,  (p.  59,)  the  individual  advantage  de- 
rired  froin  tliis  method  in  tuition  is  great,  what  must  the  aggregate 
be  f  Eiich  boy  cnn  spell  lOO  words  in  a  morning  :  if  lOQ  Bcholars 
do  this  filX)  niornii^  yearly,  the  following  will  be  the  total  of  their 
rtlorlji  loward»,improvement. 
la)  words, 


'i0,00O  word) 
100  boj:i. 


8,000,000  Total  words  spelt  by  10<)  bovs  per  unn. 

Jedediali  Buxton  himself  miplit  have  admired  this  calculation ; 
it  is  to  be  sure  very  much  like  that  of  the  three  Irishmen  who  said 
they  had  walked  a  hundred  and  hfty  miles  in  the  day;  bccauae  they 
had  walked  fifty  miles  a-piete :  if  knovtleilqe  depended  Hpon  tbe 
number  of  words  spelt,  the  sum  total  in  millions  would  iheu  indeed 
be  a  matter  of  exultalion  and  importance. 

Upon  this  improvement,  and  upon  prixe  tickets  and  onlers  of 
merit  Mr.  Lancaster  rests  his  pretensions  as  a  discoverer  in  his 
first  edition.  '  llie  system  of  rewurds,'  he  says,  p.  CS,  '  uikI  the 
new  method  of  teaching  to  spell,  are,  I  believe,  original.'  He  had 
before  said,  p.  5.1,  that  '  the  mko/e  system  of  tuition  is  almost  en- 
tirely conducted  by  boys.'  So  tliat  it  is  evident  he  claiaied  no  nient 
for  the  principle  of  the  new  system,  at  that  time.  Tile  whole 
pamphlet  indeed  is  unexceptionable  on  the  ncire  of  preteiisioiUf 
and  it  contains  at  the  close  a  fair  nckuowli  Hj;nient  of  llie  priorih'  of 
Dr.  Bell's  system,  in  the  following  words.  '  [  oufthl  not  to  (Jose 
my  accoimt  witltunt  acknowledging  the  obligati<-n  [  lie  under  to 
Dr.  Uell,  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Mndrns,  who  so  nobly  ffH6 
up  his  lime  und  liberal  salary,  that  he  mighl  j>erl'ecl  thiit  mstitulion, 
which  fionrished greatly  under  his  fosteiiiig  cmc.  tie  puMislied  a 
tract  in  \79S,  entitled,  "  An  E^tperini'-nl  on  Ednrntion,  made  at 
the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  suggc^un^  u  gyitom  whereby  a 
Khool  or  family  may  teach  itfcl^  uiKkribe  superiiuvudaiice  o(  " 


master  or  parent.  Cadell  and  Davits,  Slranti.  Price  U."  From 
this  publication  I  have  adopted  several  useful  hints ;  I  heg  leave  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attentive  permat  of  the  friends  of  education 
and  vuuth.  I  am  per:>uaded  nothing  id  more  conducive  to  tlie 
promotion  of  a  system  than  actual  experinieat.  Dr.  Bell  had  200 
bajTS,  ir/tu  imtructed  themselves,  made  llieir  own  pens,  ruled  their 
hooks,  and  did  all  that  labour  in  school,  which  among  a  great  nuni-> 
her  is  light,  but  resting  on  tlie  slioulders  of  llie  well-meaning  and 
holiest,  though  unwise  tcucher,  often  proves  too  much  for  his 
health,  and  embitters,  or  perhaps  costs  him  iiis  life.  /  must  regret 
tliat  I  tviis  nut  arqiiaiulKd  n'ith  the  benuti/  uf  lik  system  till  iome- 
altat  advaiueii  in  mi/  pluii ;  if  I  had  knuwn  it,  it  wouid  have  saved 
me  much  truiibU,  and  some  retrograde  movrniefils.  As  a  confir- 
luatiou  of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Utll's  plan,  I  Imve  succeeded  with 
one  nearly  similar,  in  a  stUoui  atliiiided  by  almost  three  hundred 
children.' — p.  64.  There  is  a  mistake  in  tlie  date  of  Dr.  Bell's 
publication  in  this  passage ;  for  that  pnbUcattun,  as  appears  by 
the  copy  now  before  us,  bears  date  in  17U7, — a  year  therefore  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  labours,  not  to  Ate 
same  year  as  thns  erroneously  represented.  Tlie  acknowledg- 
ment itself  is  full,  fair,  and  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  plain 
from  Mr.  Lancaster's  previous  accounts  of  liis  school,  what  the 
hints  were  which  he  had  adopted  from  the  Madias  experiment. 
When  he  tells  us  that  '  ttie  whole  system  of  tuition  is  almost  en- 
tirely conducted  by  boys,'  lie  adds,  '  the  writing  books  are 
ruled  with  exactness  and  all  the  wiiterssiipplicd  uitli  good  peus  by 
the  same  means.  In  the  iiisl  instance  the  Hchool  is  divided  into 
classes,  to  each  of  these  a  lad  is  appointed  as  monitor;  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  morals,  iniproNemeiit,  good  order,  and  cleanliness 
of  the  whole  class.  It  is  his  duly  to  make  a  daily,  weekly,  and 
Diontlily  report  of  progress,  specifying  the  number  of  lessons  per- 
foriiied,  boys  present,  absent,'  &.c.  3c c. 

Tills  acknowledgment  of  the  prior  merits  of  Dr.  Bell  was  repeated 
by  Mr.  Lancaster  hi  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  published  also 
iu  180.'?.    Tiiis  farther  acknowledgment  was  also  added:  '  Dr.  Bell 
was  fully  sensible  of  this  waste  of  time  in  schools,  and  his  method 
to  remedy  the  evil  was  crowned  with  complete  success.     1  have 
been  eiideavouriug  to  walk  in  his  footsteps  in  the  tnethod  about  to 
be  detailed.*  p.  78.     In  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Lancaster  opened  ■  I 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Bell,  and  visited  liim  at  Sw  anage,  in  Dor-«  ,1 
sctshire,  where  he   then  resided,  having    been   presented  to   thai 
rectory  of  that  place.     They  had  at  that  time  much  peisonal  coii|*,'a 
niiinicaliou  upon  tlie  subject  of  tuition,  and  this  was  followed  bj 
«ome  epistolary  intercourse.     Meantime,   Mr.   Lancaster  serve* 
c  of  education  by  giving  the  new  syfitem  a  notorie^  which 
•  Vol.  VI.  NO.  XI.  s  Dr. 


Dr.  Bell  had  rHtlcil  to  oliUin,  itol  owing  to  «nj  default  of  hu  ttin, 
but  from  accideuUil  circuoiatanceR,  and  from  the  sttnatioii  in  which 
he  urns  placed.  He  was  rpsiding  upon  his  living,  vaccbutii^  hii 
parishioner!,  regulating  and  Mi)>eriiiteiidiug  ihe  Sumlay  achoob, 
and  performtiig  tlui  dulies  of  his  clerical  office.  It  nas  iiot  posd- 
ble  for  him  (o  m-gleii  those  duties  atid  travel  a^  a  niMsionan'  in 
the  cause ;  and  unless  he  could  have  done  this,  the  press  was  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  appeal  to  the  public.  Of  tbit 
means  he  had  availed  himself;  autl  his  discovery,  the  principle  of 
the  new  system,  was  before  the  world.  He  bad  done  his  port  b 
communicating  it,  and  it  remained  for  itie  nation,  but  especially  for 
the  cleigy,  and  moat  of  all  for  the  government,  to  disdutfe 
theirs,  'ilie  public,  howevir,  scarcely  licurd  of  his  pamjAlet.  Its 
diminutive  size  and  pcri^ahlc  foim  tended  to  impede  its  circu* 
latioii,  and,  in  some  degree,  prevented  it  from  exciting  nobce. 
Trifling  as  tlicse  things  may  »eeni  in  themselves,  they  are  not  ao  in 
their  consetjuences  ;  and  owing  to  such  causes,  many  works  of 
considerable  importance  escape  nut  only  die  notice  of  tlie  public,  but 
of  those  journalists  also  who  profess  to  register  in  their  volumea  what- 
ever appears  from  the  press.*  One  Review,t  and  only  one,  perceived 
the  nature  and  value  of  Dr.  Bell's  experiment,  and  pronounced  that 
it  was  '  worth  a  tliousiiiid  iu;;eiiious  but  fanciful  theories  fabricated 
iu  the  closet.'  Hie  idea  of  '  conducting  a  school  through  Iht 
metlium  of  the  scholars  themselvn,'  hajipily  conceived  and  steadily 
pfoscculeil,  enabled  Dr.  Bell,  said  this  iulelligent  critic,  to  '  sur- 
mount all  olistacles,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  education,  the  ef- 
feclH  of  which  are  as  truly  interesting  as  the  means  are  novel.'  H« 
recommended  this  new  s^^leni  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  were 
concerned  with  public  charities ;  and  he  nnticipaled  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  all  the  true  triends  of  mankind  to  Dr.  Bell. 
'  For,'  he  continued,  '  while  their  esteem  and  applause  arc  be- 
stowed on  Howard,  who  visited  prisons,  and  Connt  Rumfcird,  who 
has  refornied  work-houses,  a  portion  of  it  will  not  be  wtthholden 
from  him  who  has  successfully  endeavoured  to  render  tliose  abodct 
of  guilt  and  wretchedness  less  necessary,  by  llie  influence  of  tuition 
on  the  mind  and  munoers  of  the  destitute  and  abandoned  orplian.' 
Thus  clearly  waa  tlte  novelty  of  the  system  |K:rceived,  and  thus  de- 
•ervcdly  were  the  merits  of  the  dtwoverer  acknowledged  injaiiuarv-, 
I7!'9  i  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Lancaster  had  not  yet,  by  his  own  ac- 
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count,  thought  of  attemptiiig  any  improvement  upon  the  old  model 
of  tuition.  'Vhe  discovery,  nevertheless,  was  lillle  known,  and 
wlien  Mr,  Lancaster  adopied  it,  many  cirruni stances  coiiGurred  in 
giving  him  advantages  which  Dr.  Bell  did  not  possess. 

'Vhe  circumstance  of  his  being  a  Quaker  was  that  which  moat 
directly  conlributod  to  his  success.  Sectarians  have  more  zeal 
than  tlie  members  of  an  established  Church :  just  as  in  small  in- 
dependent siati  s,  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  if  not  more  ard«it  than 
ill  large  empires,  13  more  generally  diffused,  and  as  in  this  country 
where  the  evils  of  war  are  unknown,  (thanks  to  the  conduct  of  our 
ministers,  for  in  spite  of  our  insular  situation,  tlie  hitsbauding  poli- 
ticians and  peace-praters  would  soon  bring  it  home  to  us,)  men  take 
more  passionate  interest  in  an  election  than  in  a  war.  And  of 
all  sects,  that  to  which  Mr.  Lancaster  belonged,  was  the  one 
upon  which  he  could  with  more  certainty  calculate  for  liberal  aud 
efficient  aid.  For  although  the  Quakers  are  remarkable  in  these 
days  for  possessing  none  of  that  spirit  which  compasses  sea  and 
land  to  make  a  proselyte,  no  people  are  so  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  llieir  community ;  and  upon  all  occasions,  when  money  or  per- 
sonal exertioif  has  been  required  for  purposes  of  unequivocal 
utility  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets,  none  have  been  found 
more  liberal,  more  active,  or  more  unwearied :  of  this  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  will  for  ever  remain  a  glorious  proof; 
for  without  the  persevering  and  indefatigable  etforts  of  the  Qua- 
IterB,  that  abo'ition  would  naver  have  been  effected.  Among 
them  cfaietly  Mr.  Lancaster  in  1801  raiNed  a  subscription  of  118/. 
for  the  first  year  of  his  free  school ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  doubled  the  amount.  His  school  was  tlien  visited  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Lord  Sonierville  ;  and  from  the  beginuiug  of  mo3, 
patrons  Uowed  in  upon  him.  His  own  peculiar  character  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  his  success.  There  was  nothing  in  his  educa- 
tion, temper,  or  previous  habits  of  life  which  rendered  it  unpleasant 
for  him  to  travel  about  soliciting  subscriptiona;  a  tiling  to  which, 
liuwever  meritorious  and  urgent  the  motive,  men  of  liner  minds 
UHually  feel  repugnant,  even  when  it  becomes  an  act  of  duty.  And 
while  he  uas  impreiised  with  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
object,  and  animated  widi  a  fitting  zeal  for  its  accomplisliment* 
liid  humour  led  him  to  mingle  practices  with  the  system,  which, 
whether  they  decorated  or  diatigured  it,  served  to  attract  notice. 
These  practices  were  described  in  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Lan- 
l^^iuter's    book,   1603,  which  was  then  enlarged   to  a   volume  of 

Mpectable  size.     So  greatly  had  he  now  been  patronized,  that  his 

*ioo[  by  this  time  contained  neaily  80(>  boys,  and  another  for 
lily  <200  girls  had  been  established  undir  the  care  of  his  sisters. 

L  iubacripttoQ  uUu  had  been  begun  for  training  gchoolmasters 
9  'i  upon 
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ttpf>n  the  new  sydtein.  From  an  account  of  die  school,  as  it  was  at 
tiiui  time  organucH,  it  will  ap|>ear  how  much  is  owing  lo  Dr.  Bell's 
prin(.i|ilc  of  tuition,  and  how  much  to  the  practices  which  have 
b«:en  invented  either  bv  Mr.  Lancaster  or  others. 

The  wii«)Ie  school  is  arranged  in  classes  with  a  monitor  to 
€ach,  who  is  responsible  for  the  cleanlincbs,  order,  ami  improve- 
ment of  every  boy  under  him,  and  who  has  boys  to  assist  him  in 
Eerformiiig  hii  office  when  its  dulies  are  more  than  he  can  perform 
imself ;  the  proportion  of  boys  who  teach  is  as  one  to  ten.  But 
there  are  monitors  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  teuchinj^:  one 
takes  care  that  the  writing-books  are  ruled  by  machines  made  for 
tliis  purpose;  another  8Ui)crintends  the  mustcr-roil ;  an'>ther  has 
charge  of  all  the  slates ;  tlie  monitor  general  gives  out  to  tlie  other 
monitors  such  books  as  are  wanted  fur  their  clas^ses,  and  collects 
thorn  w  hen  thry  arc  done  with  :  it  is  his  business  to  see  that  no  boy 
leavr  M'htU)!  ivitlioul  having  read  his  lesson.  Tliere  are  also  in- 
iiP(««'tin<;  mtmitois,  who  watch  the  improvement  of  the  different 
tM.is^i  s.  The  Xw'sX  clavs  consists  of  those  who  have  not  learnt  the 
iil|il):il»e(,  ttuti  ;uv  taught  to  trace  it  in  sand.  'Iliis,  Mr.  Lancaster 
»latt'«.  \\u^  taken  in  tlw  outlwe  from  Dr.  Bell,  but  great  difficulties 
w%io  \\\  tiixi  evpeiieneiHi  in  it,  becaui^e  lie  began  with  w^t  sand. 
*  \\  \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\^\x\  laio  in  welting;  if  wetted  either  too  much  or  too 
liuK'i  li  \\j<« « i)n.iil\  u^eloxit  and  inconvenient.  It  occasioned  a  deal 
oi  iioithU-  ii  .^uuhtili.  ;uui  to«)k  tumble  or  treble  the  quantity  of  sand 
wlitxli  ii  w  -uM  li.i\<*  uiken  drv.*  All  these  ditHculties  were  ob- 
\i.aiii  •!>  •>  Ml  .1^  )u  luuid  fixun  Dr.  He!!  that  it  should  be  dry  sand ; 
k  ^  h«  uiui.%;u  I .  lu  t\UU.  •  whiih  I'liliy  ^l^^^^^s  how  e>$i*ntial  a  niinirtc 
(Ii  lull  i"*  i»'  iln  »i.iil\  pKii'liee  uf  any  (rviiiimenl/  The  necessity 
«ii  miuuu  \liiiM«'iiN  In  e\iin|»l:lHMi  jmirli  in  ihe  same  manner  by 
llti  liiHioiN  ,it  ;i  plnni!)  juuMmir  ni:i>l«^  in  Tiaute  afler  a  receipt 
li.iiii.  la  hoiii  I  ii'*Ltntl;  the  <iire(:li:ni>  v.tic  >CMipi^HLsiv  followed, 
ItiU  ilie  unlnppx  |Muivlijix  nialr  its  apju-annc  e  nil  abroad  in  a  soup- 
ili  III  l»«^»lr^^'  llie  IjiL'^ii'h  iv-ok  had  toi^oiuu  U)  specify  that  it 
klii>nltl  he  liolleil  in  a  cloth. 

Mr.  JoM'pli  1\>\,  in  his  t:ib!c  of  the  <!oni])arative  advantages  of 
llir  |>lHns  of  J)r.  Hill  aiul  Mr.  I/iiic.i>in,  ulU  us  that  the  sand- 
writnig  is  pia<'ti.M-d  in  the  ^ellOl)^  (.iMic  latter,  i>u  :ni  improved  me- 
thod. 'I'his  trentleinan  has  iiol  tlioni:lu  projur  lo  slate  in  wl;at  that 
improvement  eonsisLs ;  and  as  it  p!;iini\  appears  that  il  is  not  in  wet- 
ting the  sand,  we  must  look  tor  it  in  the  detail  of  the  pmctice  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  'lliere  we  Irani  that  the  desk  on  wliich 
llic  sand  is  strewn  is  painted  blad,  and  a*  ll»f>  sand  whieh  is  mostly 
used  is  whitish,  we  an^  toM  the  black  orouml  shows  the  letters  to 
more  advantage.  Even  Mr.  Jotipli  Vox,  with  all  the  violence 
4ud  vulgarity  whidi  he  hai  displayed  as  a  partizan  of  his  friend  Mr. 

Lancaster, 
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Ltmcasfer,  will  hardly  Iny  mncli  nircss  upon  sitch  nn  improvrment 
as  (his.  Anolher  im[irovemrntj  inilceil,  n(  more  apparent  utility  is 
■pecified — ihiit  of  aminging  the  lelicr',  '  iu  three  coiirMS  accord- 
ng  to  their  similarity  offonn:'  ihe  first  containing  those  which  are 
composed  of  straight  lines;  the  second  those  vhicli  depend  ppnn 
the  formatioi)  of  an  angle ;  the  third  those  which  partake  of  a  cir- 
de.  It  18  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  the  improvement  which  Mr. 
-JoMph  Fox  mt^ns,  and  certainly  Mr.  Lancaster  lias  dropl  no  hint 
whulever  that  this  is  Dr.  Briggs's  invention  anil  not  his  omi.  Dr. 
Brit^s'tt  method  was  detailed  iu  a  book  which,  of  all  others,  Mr. 
J^ncasterwus  most  likely  to  read;  but  whether  he  had  read  it  or  not, 

.-ve  happen  to  be  well  informed  thai  the  method  it^lf  had  been  de- 
■■cribed  to  him.  This  may  [)erhaps  e.\plaia  the  manifest  care  with 
'Which,  when  lecturing  at  Liverpool,  be  avoided  all  conversation 

'^rhh  Dr.  Bri^s — Ihe  person  with  whom,  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  supposed,  he  would  be  moat  solicitous  to  comniumcatc. 

•  ■  Another  method  of  teaching  the  letters  h  by  aii  alphabet,  on  a 
large  sheet  of  p:isteboard  suspended  from  the  wall,  I'he  numerals 
'•re  taught  in  Ihe  same  manner:  the  second  class  learn  to  write 
«ndreail  syllables  of  two  letters  by  the  same  process,  and  they  have 
iIko  slates  on  which  they  learn  the  written  alphabet.     The  third, 

'fixirth,  and  tifth  classes  write  upon  the  slate,  and  spell  upon  the 
vail)  words  of  three,  four,  and  live  syllables;  and  the  higher 
t^ssea  words  of  three  or  four  svllables,  and  words  with  the  mean~ 
ing  attached.  The  lesauns  for  all  these  classes  are  printed  in  large 
Ijrpes,  pasted  on  cards,  and  suspended  from  the  wall.  In  this  mau- 
■er  one  card,  that  is  one  page  of  a  book,  serves  a  whole  class 
«f  twelve  or  twenty  boys,  every  one  of  whom,  according  to  the  old 

'.methods,  would  have  had  a  book  in  his  hands,  thumbing  one  of  the 

'leaves,  and  curling  all  the  rest.     After  explainingthe  plan  of  sylla- 

L  'iac  reading  which  Mr.  Lancaster  adopts,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

J^*  I  am  much  indebted  tn  Dr.  Bell  for  the  preceding  information  on 

^^  tbis  subject.     I  have  reduced  it  to  practice,  and  find  it  does  honour 

to  its  benevolent  inventor;  to  which  I  have  added  several  valuable 

iniprovements,  particularly  that  of  the  reading  and  spelling  cards.' 

(Third  edition,  p.  ^8.)     There  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  sentence 

which  does  not  proceed  from  its  ungrammalical  construction.    The 

'  m  of  syllabic  reading  had  been  ncled  upon  by  Dr.  Bell  as  well  as 

rented  bv  him.     Mr.  Lancaster  tlierefore  w'as  not  the  first  who 

I  it  to  practice ;  nor  ia  it  easy  to  see  what  improvement  can 

made  on  a  principle  of  tuition,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added, 

and  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away.     The  reading  an>l  speU 

Vng  cards  have  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  il.     Mr.  l^ncaster 

•Iso  acknowledges  hini<ielf  indebted  to  Dr.  Bell  for  the  method  of 

tfudving  the  opvliiiiu  lessons,  ulicn  the  buvii  are  piactiscd  ui  spel- 
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ling  aloud.  Tdej  fmt  read  the  woitU  sjUahically,  thus  aiudynQg 
the  sounds  by  the  eje  as  Mcll  as  the  ear ;  the  moDitor  then  takes  tfa« 
caid,  and  gives  the  wf>rd,  which  they  spelt  and  pronounce. 

When  Mr.  Lancaster  lintt  made  his  iinprovetnenls  known  to  the 
public,  a  critic  called  him  the  Count  Rumford  of  schoolinaRten, 
thus  praising  him  for  that  eronomv  in  which  all  his  exp<>rimeiits 
began  aod  ended.  Tlie  spelling  cards  tend  to  this  point,  and  tliii 
only  :  ihe  use  of  slates  is  au  improveiiteni  of  greater  value,  because 
it  teacheswriling  m  well  a^  spelling,  while  it  skvcs  materials.  la 
neillier  of  tliese  im  prove  mm  ts  is  there  any  prhiciple  of  tuition  ex- 
emplified. In  his  method  of  teachhig  arithmetic  there  is.  Ilie  sum 
is  read  by  the  monitor,  and  the  )><>)>  write  it  after  him  ;  be  then 
reads  the  key,  or  solution  of  tlie  sum,  which  ihcj  write  in  like  man- 
aer,  and  the  slates  are  inspecied  to  see  lliut  no  errors  havt- been 
committed.  The  boys  are  afterwards  ranged  round  an  arithmetical 
card,  (upon  the  plan  of  the  spelling  cards,)  and  then  work  their 
sums  by  head,  which  (liev  do  til.ewisc  upon  slates  io  the  ordinary 
method. 

One  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  warmest  partiiuns,  culls  thii  method  of 
teaching  aritlimetic,  'a  capital  discovery.'  It  is  a  plan,  he  says, 
'whereby  reading  alone  is  sutHcieot  to  make  any  one  teach, — he, 
(Mr.  Lancaster)  says,  arithmetic,  we  add,  every  thing,  for  we  see 
no  one  science  which  may  not  be  taught  in  the  same  way.  Every 
part  of  geometrical  science  may  be  Iniight  by  similar  means,  from 
the  first  proposition  in  Euclid,  to  the  sublime  theorems  of  New- 
ton and  Laplace,'  and  he  cnncliules  by  declaring  lie  has '  little  doubt 
tliat  the  method  will  speedily  be  extended  from  tlie  sciences  to  the 
•arts.'  When  the  critic  thus  boldly  adds  'evtiif  t/ting"  to  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's capital  discovery,  he  tidds  more  to  it  than  even  Mr.  Lan- 
caster himself  pretends  to  have  done  to  the  Madras  system  ^  and 
upon  the  principle  iliat  he  who  adds  most  to  it  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  wliole,  the  system  ought  tu  be  denominated  after  him,  ratlier 
than  either  of  the  contending  claimants.  In  what  manner  indeod 
the  metliod  in  question  is  applicable  to  the  arts,  luinting,  poetry, 
and  music,  for  instance,  he  has  omitted  to  explain,  aod  this  is 
unfortunate,  because  nobody  can  explain  it  for  him.  As  for  the 
discovery  that  geometrical  science  may  be  taught  by  similar  means, 
by  what  other  means,  we  ask,  is  it  ever  taught  >  The  demon- 
■(rations  in  Euclid,  are  precisely  analogous  to  Mr.  L^ncnster's 
keys.  Even  in  Irnrhmg  hingiiages  the  principle  has  been  acted 
upon  from  Lillv's  days  to  our  own.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  that  the  plnii  of  not  merely  shewing  a  boy  how  the  thing 
IS  to  be  done,  but  of  dning  it  for  hiiu,  must  not  be  carried  far 
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beyond  mere  rudiments.  Tliose  editions  of  tlie  classics  wliicli 
contain  translations,  are  uiiivcTsalij  proscribed  in  all  our  public 
schools,  and  in  the  best  private  ones.  Stirlii^,  Bailey,  and 
i^lie  other  aiitliors  of  these  contraband  volumes,  proceeded  upon 
^Ibe  principle  of  saving  time  and  trouble  both  to  the  scholar  and 
*~icher:  what  was  once  safe  in  the  memory  tliey  thoi^ht,  would 
id  its  way  sooner  or  later  into  tlie  understanding,  and  therefore, 
e  easiest  and  shortest  way  of  getting  it  into  the  memory  must  be 

KBie  best.  The  reasoning  was  plausible,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
a&d  experience  has  been  decidedly  against  it.  Tlius  much  for  tlie  cx- 
insionof  the  principle;  but  as  the  principle  itself  is  in  use  wherever 
le  Latin  grammar  and  the  first  prmciplcs  of  gcometir  are  taught, 
■wherein  does  Mr.  Lancaster's  capital  discovery  consist?  Not  Jn 
ichiiig  by  a  key,  for  every  boy  leanis  Propria  ifutc  marihus  in  that 
inner;  not  in  teaching  by  a  monitor,  for  that  is  the  '  new  mode  of 
ducting  a  school  through  the  medium  of  the  scholars  themselves,' 
le  Madras  system.  Dr.  Bell's  discovery. 

Tliere  is  therefore  no  invention  in  tliis  part  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
patem;  but  it  is  an  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  die  only  way  by 
4uch  a  boy  can  be  made  to  teucb  what  he  has  not  learnt,  or  in 
,'«ther  words,  to  leach  himself  and  others  at  the  same  time.  Great 
esa  is  also  laid  upon  the  economy  of  the  practice.  By  the  old 
ODetfaod  we  are  told,  'there  is  usually  a  great  con<jumption  of  printed 
^^ooks  of  arithmetic,  the  new  method  almost  entirely  supersedes 
fbem.*  But  as  far  as  our  experience  and  observation  enable  us  to 
jlKlge,  printed  books  of  aridimetic  are  by  no  means  in  common 
tue;  being  considered  by  masters  who  pride  themselves  upou 
grounding  their  scholars  welt  in  the  science,  precisely  in  the  same 
Iieht  as  tlie  contraband  editions  of  the  classics,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  'The  same  economy,'  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  '  ap- 
plicf  to  another  expensive  article  of  consumption  in  schools, 
(^rph^ring  books;  in  which  the  scholars  usually  write  down  all  lh» 
sums  they  do.  Tlie  expeditious  progress  they  make,  both  in  writing 
■nd  accouuts,  is  so  great,  they  need  only  commit  to  writing  a  very 
ahort  Kpecimen  of  their  siinis,  for  die  satisfaction  of  their  parents, 
and  even  that  is  not  uhsulutely  needful.'  That  a  direct  saviug  is 
prodm^fd  by  not  transferring  the  sums  from  the  slate  to  the  cypher- 
lue  book  is  apparent;  whether  such  a  savii^  is  judicious  or  not, 
will  more  properly  be  examined  ill  considering  Mr.  Lancaster's 
notionB  of  emulation,  and  his  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Ill  most  schools  the  boy  who  corrects  the  mistake  of  another  at 
lesson  takes  his  place.  To  this  practice,  whichis  general  if  not  uni- 
venal,  Mr.  Lancaster  adds  one  of  his  improvements:  the  boys  wear 
tiiunbera,  corresponding  to  the  place  which  they  hold  in  die  class, 

tkod  as  tliey  change  places  they  change  numbers  also.     The  bov 
s  4  who 
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^iho  has  No.  1 .  ha?  also  a  Icalhem  ticket,  lettered  '  merit  in  reading/ 
or  '  merit  in  speliing/  &c.  and  in  addition  to  die  number  and  the 
ticket,  he  wears  a  picture,  pasted  on  pasteboard,  and  suspended  to 
bis  breast,  all  which  he  forfeits  to  the  boy  who  takes  his  place. 
The  ticket  and  the  number  serve  only  to  confer  empty  praises,  but 
the  picture  carries  with  it  some  of  the  ^  solid  pudding'  to  which  Mr. 
Lancaster  attaches  such  importance  as  a  motive  for  improvement. 
The  wearer  receives  another  picture  in  exchange  for  it,  which  be- 
comes his  own.  '  Pictures,'  he  tells  us,  *  can  be  made  a  fiind  of  en- 
tertainment and  instruction,  combined  with  infinite  delight;  prints 
got  for  the  purpose,  are  sold  at  a  penny  or  halfpenny  each,  and  if 
purchased  w  holesale,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate ;  many  of  these  may 
be  cut  into  four  or  six  parts,  and  every  part  will  be  a  complete  siiLk 
Ject  and  fit  for  a  prize.'  He  laments  that  there  is  not  a  series  of 
cheap  regular  pictures,  fit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  and 
bopes  that  all  ladies  who  are  patrons  of  schools,  will  adopt 
these  articles  for  prizes.'  These  prizes  are  given  every  day, 
morning  and  afternoon.  Bats,  balls,  books  with  prints,  &c. 
are  given  to  those  who  obtain  prize  tickets  a  certain  number  of 
times.  But  the  highest  reward  is  the  Order  of  Merit,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  wear  a  silver  medal  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a 
plated  chain.  Mr.  Lancaster's  love  of  badges  and  parade  has 
overcome  his  love  of  economv  in  this  instance :  it  has  also  over* 
come  his  principles  of  Quakerism,  for  he  admits  that  the  Order 
of  Merit  is  a  distinction  founded  on  the  principles  of  nobility,  and 
contends  that  nobility  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  distinctions 
that  ever  existed  in  society  at  large.  How  this  is  to  be  reconciled 
ifrith  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  sect  to  >\hich  Mr.  I^ncaster  be- 
longs, we  know  not :  some  of  the  early  Quakers  carried  their  dis- 
approbation of  all  distinctions  of  rank  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
even  suflfer  an  appearance  of  aristocracy  in  the  alphabet,  and  there-^ 
fore  printed  books  without  any  capital  letters.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  Mr.  Lancastt  r's  schools  to  have  writing  matches  be- 
tween two  classes;  \\hen,  on  coniparine  the  slates  or  writing  books 
by  pairs,  and  counting  one  for  the  side  which  produces  the  best 
writer  of  the  two,  the  lower  class  is  found  to  have  a  majority,  it  » 
takes  the  place  of  the  hijxiier.  *  The  exultation,'  we  are  told, 
which  takes  place  amoui^  the  hoys,  when  they  find  the  majority 
in  favour  of  their  own  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  die  monitors 
spur  on  their  classes  by  reproaclies  wlien  boys  are  remiss,  and  by 
comnieufiations  when  thcv  strive  to  excel,  affords  much  pleasure. 
When  a  contest  of  this  kind  orcuir;,  which  freriuently  happens,  the 
whole  school,  and  above  all,  the  monitors  are  so  interested,  that  if 
pennitted,  they  would  attend  to  no  other  hiihiiicss  while  die  deci- 
sion is  carryhig  on.     It  is  a  contest  much  in  ilie  nature  and  spirit 
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roTnmoii  in  elections,  but  contrnlird  and  Hireclcd,  without  excess,  ii 
a  {leacefiil  way  to  a  very  useful  purpose."  ' 

In  all  this  there  is  some  misditet,  and  n  great  deal  of  mummeryi 
The  numliered  tickets  eaimot  possibly  produce  any  thing  except', 
unelesx  lioiible.  Mr.  Lancaster  rcsetiibles  Count  limnford  in  tilliep 
points  as  well  as  in  his  economy;  and  lhe«c  petty  and  snperfluouf 
inventions  remind  us  of  the  rules  lor  eating  hasty-pudding,  and  ih* 
directing-posts  to  the  water-closet.  His  numbered  tickets  and  hw 
order  of  merit  maybe  classed  among  those  inventions  which  Jeremy 
Tuvlor  so  happily  calls  new-iiolhinga.  Tlie  prize  lickels  are  ob- 
jectionable on  other  grounds  :  they  are  unnecessary,  because  the 
ma^jlcr  must  alwavs  know  when  il  is  proper  to  bestow  rewards ; 
and  they  are  mischievous,  because  thus  constantly  to  hold  out  tha 
stimulus  of  gain  is  inconsistent  with  any  system  of  sound  moralilj, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  severer  principles  of  Qnukcrism;  for  the  whole 
spirit  of  Mr.  Lancaster's,  institutions  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  sect  whereof  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, 'Die  Churchman  as  well  as  ihe  Cjuakcr,  tlie  Christian  of 
every  denomination,  and  the  phi lor^o pliers  of  every  age  will  tell  him 
that  boys  should  be  taught  tu  do  their  duty  because  it  is  their  duty— 
for  its  own  sake,  not  for  what  they  are  to  get  by  doing  it.  A  well 
disposed  boy  finds  sufficient  inducements  to  exertion  in  his  sensA' 
of  its  necessity,  in  the  esteem  of  the  master,  the  good  o|)iniDn  of  hit 
fellows,  the  delight  of  his  parent<i,  and  the  approbation  of  bis  own 
heart.  Reward,  when  il  is  thought  proper,  should  come  to  him  8i' 
reward,  not  be  presented  to  him  as  motive,  '  Train  up  a  child  iii 
the  way  he  should  go,'  said  Solomon,  '  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.'  It  is  seldom  that  he  departs  from  the  way  in 
which  he  has  been  trained,  be  th:it  way  evil  or  good  ;  and  if  he  ii 
tmincd  by  the  principle  of  gross  self-interest,  there  is  a  danger  that 
gross  self-interest  will  become  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life.  Mr. 
l^ncasier's  plan  of  rewards  is  tVmndcd  upon  the  system  of  thosa 
base-minded  sophists  who  make  sritishness  the  spring  of  all  ouf 
actions;  it  reduces  that  system  lo  practice,  it  establishes  it  as  a 
principle  of  education,  and  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  goes  to 
verify  it  by  the  dele  rio  rati  on  of  feeling  which  it  must  necessarily 
produce. 

When  Mr.  Lancaster  banished  the  cyphering  book  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  he  looked  merely  to  the  price  of  ]>Bper,  and  thought  of 
nothing  beyond.  The  advanlnges  of  the  cyphering  book  arc  not 
confined  to  the  repetition  of  the  arithmetical  process  in  the  act  of 
transcribing,  nor  lo  the  lesson  in  writing,  for  which  it  serves,  itoyi 
delight  in  looking  back  upon  their  work  when  it  is  thus  embodied, 

d  Bceiiig  it  grow  under  their  hands :  if  this  feeling  be  fostered  till 
xipuHi  8  babit,  what  can  be  more  beneficial  to  themsdves  and 
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|o  K>cieQ  f  Tliev  endeavour  aUo  lo  do  that  neatly  which  is  to  b« 
preserved;  the  rjphcriiig  book  is  omameiited  in  a  niBiiner  which 
IS  never  atteitipted  on  tlie  slale,  nut  only  becaiiite  the  materials  do 
not  adiiiil  of  the  same  uicely  of  execution,  but  because  nouiineccft- 
saTj  care  will  ever  be  bestowed  upon  wliat  is  so  soon  to  be  obUlcratcd : 
thus  also  tlie  fuuitdatioii  i^  laid  for  a  babit  of  essential  imfxirlance 
to  ihc  iiidividunl  and  the  community — ihr  habit  of  Atun^  tiieir 
work  neatly.  And  it  should  not  be  furgolltn  thai  tlie  pb-asure  of 
finishing  a  buok  and  carrying  ii  home,  becomes  a  motive  of  hope  as 
poverfiilasuny  of  Mr.  LaucaKter's  prizes,  while  all  lis  Icndmcy  is 
to  good,  and  lo  good  aloite.  'Iliia  is  not  all  which  miglit  be  said. 
It  was  in  the  cyphering  book  ihat  the  master  used  to  display  his 
power  of  penmanship  in  all  the  varieties  of  oniamentnl  wtitins;,  an 
art  which  we  should  be  sorni'  to- see  lost.  E\'eu  Uie  flourishes, 
which  Mr.  Tomkina,  the  great  professor  of  that  art,  rcfrards  with 
tite  sarne  sort  of  contempt  that  the  n'gular  critic  feels  for  im  ucro^- 
tic,  are  not  without  beauty;  and  we  remember  wilh  pleasure  iJie 
pens,  angels,  and  ettKles  which  were  the  admiralionof  our  bu\hood. 
For  the  sake  of  ilu-se  head  aiid  tail  pieces,  the  book  wherein  ihey 
had  been  '  flourished'  was  fR^qiiently  preser\ed ;  to  the  son  it  be- 
came a  |H)inl  of  compurisun,  and  an  object  of  bhnneless  emulation; 
to  the  father  it  brought  back  the  remembrance  of  his  youth;  and 
thou{;h  the  Arabians  tell  us  ibut  '  the  remembrance  of  youth  is  a 
aigh,'  it  brings  wiUi  it  snmclhing  more  profitable  than  regret. 

Mr.  l^ancaater  is  an  economist  of  every  tiling  except  of  stimu- 
lants, and  of  these  the  wildest  tlieorist  in  edncalion  never  made  so 
prodigal  a  nsc.  This  is  appareml  in  his  system  of  rewards;  it  i* 
still  more  apparent  in  his  syxtem  of  punisluucnts. 

When  the  master  observes  a  boy  loitering  or  misspending  his 
time,  he  writes  upon  a  card,  '  I  have  seen  this  boy  idle,  or  talking, 
&c.  &LC.'  gives  it  to  the  deraiiiliT  and  orders  him  to  present  it  at 
the  head  of  the  school.  On  a  repeated  or  frequent  ollence,  the  lad 
to  whom  he  present*  the  card  hiis  lihtrtii  ( it  is  Mr.  L4)nca»ter'( 
own  expression)  to  put  a  wooden  lug  round  his  nock  weighing 
from  four  to  six  pounds.  This  inslrtimcnt  of  punishment  u  to 
iageniously  contrived  tliat,  while  the  boy  sits  in  his  proper  posi- 
tion, it  rests  on  his  shoulders ;  but  the  least  motion  displacci 
it,  and  it  tlien  becomrs  a  dead  weiglit  upon  tlic  neck.  If  this 
is  tmavailing,  it  is  common  to  fasten  the  legs  of  ofl'enders  tn^- 
ther  with  wooden  shackles,  one  or  more  according  to  the  offence : 
the  fthackle  is  a  piece  of  wood,  from  ris  inches  to  u  foot  long,  tied 
to  each  leg ;  widi  these  fetters  the  boy  is  ordert^^d  to  walk  rutiud 
and  round  the  school  room.  Sometimes  the  arms  are  fettered  in- 
stead of  the  legs,  the  left  hand  lied  behind  the  back,  or  wooden 
shackles  fastened  beliiud  from  elbow  to  elbow.     '  Any  single  kind 
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'«f  puBishment,  continued  conataotly  in  use,'  nays  Mr.  Lancaster, 
%ecoineB  fanii!iar  and  lo^a  its  effect:  nothing  but  variety  can  coif 
Aiue  the  power  of  novelty.'  Proceeding  upon  this  principle,  he  has 
Jnertcd  all  the  power  of  bia  inventive  talent  in  devising  new  and 
;^^;enioua  punishtnenis.  Sometimes  the  legs  are  tied  together.  Oc- 
l^munaUy  boya  are  put  in  a  sack,  or  in  a  basket  hoisted  to  the  roof 
^'iS  the  school,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  other  boys  who  tmile  at  Iht 
'1,birdt  in  Ike  ca^e.'     Tins,  he  tells  us,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 

fnnUhmenls  which  can  be  inflicted  on  boys  of  sense  and  abilities, 
requent  offenders  are  yoked  together  by  a  piece  of  wood  that 
^fctens  round  all  their  necks;  they  are  then  made  to  parade  the 
^hool,  vralking  backwards ;  '  being  obliged  to  pay  very  great  at- 
4ntion  to  their  footsteps,  for  fear  of  running  against  any  object  that 
^ight  cause  the  yoke  to  hurt  their  neckx,  or  to  keep  from  falling 
)4ewn.  Four  or  six  can  be  yoked  together  in  tliis  way.'  Some- 
"  les  an  offender  is  tied  to  the  desk  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
mot  free  himself,  and  thus  left  in  the  school-room  after  school 
irs.  A  truant  has  a  label  fastened  round  his  neck,  and  is  then 
!l  up  to  a  post.  If  he  repeals  the  crime,  '  he  is  sometimes  tied 
in  a  blanket,  and  left  to  sleep  at  night  on  die  floor  in  the 
iBcliool-house.'  '  The  advantages  of  these  modes  of  correction 
I,'  says  Mr.  I^ancaster,  '  that  they  can  be  inflicted  so  as  to  give 
ich  uneasiness  t*)  the  delinquents  without  disturbing  the  mind  or 
Innper  of  the  master.'  'Hiis  however  would  be  but  a  poor  iuven- 
**  M  for  Mr.  Lancaster, — it  wouldonly  be  bringing  him  to  the  same 
ite  of  tranquillity  with  the  Dutch  boor  at  the  Cape,  wbowfaen 
I  sees  his  slave  flogged,  determines  the  length  of  punishment  b]> 
e  number  of  pipes  which  he  smokes  the  while,  and  looks  on 
itbout  feeling  his  mind  disturbed,  or  smoking  the  faster.  Ho 
trefore  contrives  to  make  punishment  a  matter  of  diversion  and 
igbter  for  the  spectators;  having  heard  perhaps  of  ihe  good 
Tects  which  result  from  makir^  an  auto.da-fe  a  raree-show  for 
people,  and  the  benelicial  consequences  arising  (o  an  Eng- 
mob  from  regarding  an  execution  as  a  holiday,  which,  m 
own  espressive  languid,  they  call  hang-fair.  When  a  boy 
into  a  singing  tone  in  rending,  he  is  hung  round  willi 
Itches,  ballads,  or  dying  speec^eti,  and  marched  round  the  school 
th  some  boy«  before  him,  crying  '  matches,  last  dying  speech, 
:. — exactly  imitating  the  dismal  tones  with  which  such  things 
!  hawked  about  the  streets  in  London.'  '  I  believe,'  says  thin 
great  inventor  of  punishments,  '  manv  boys  behave  rudely  to  Jews, 
more  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ci-y  "  old  clothes,"  than 
because  they  are  Jews.'     Having    observed   therefore   the  good 

E~^-'h  contempt  produces  in  this  msinnce,  be  resolves  as  the  best 
to  cure  s  boy  of  .(lie  habit  of  reading  with  h  singing  tone, — to 
exhibit 
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exhibit  him  at  an  olijtTl  of  conlempt  to  his  comrades!  It  prodo- 
CC3  exrtllent  eHVcfi,  he  Irlla  us  :  '  It  in  auic  to  lum  the  laugh  of 
the  whole  uhool  upon  the  diUnqtieiit, — it  provoker  rislbilit,^,  la 
spite  of  every  emleuvuur  to  check  it,  in  all  but  tlie  olferMtr.' 
'  Whin  a  boy  i»  diHoheflieHl  t(i  his  parents,  pnit'ane  in  his  UD!>uag<>, 
has  conimitled  nny  nlTtnce  u^inst  moralitir,  or  is  remarkable  Tor 
aloveiilinesN,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  be  dressed  up  with  labels  de- 
acribing  his  olFeiice.  and  a  tin  or  jKiper  crown  upon  his  head.  In 
lliut  manner  he  walks  round  the  school,  two  hop  pre«:Fding  him, 
and  proclniroiiig  his  I'null.'  '  When  a  Imy  ronies  to  schcxD  with 
dirty  face  or  hunda.  and  it  si^-ii;s  lo  be  inoic  tlic  ofTcrl  of  hubit  tbnti 
of  accidmt,  a  girl  is  appoiiiled  to  wash  his  face  in  llic  siglit  of  die 
whole  school,  lliis  usuully  creates  much  divcraton,  especially 
when  (as  previously  directed)  she  <;ivcs  liis  chreki  a  few  ^cnfye 
ttroktt  tif  rorreclion  with  lipr  hand.'  '  If  a  girl  offend  in  the  sama 
manner,  the  same  proct^sa  take>  place,  her  face  being  wnahed  and 
slapped  by  a  boy.  bometimes  she  is  led  round  the  sthool,  a  boy 
going  hefoic  and  pniclalining  her  fault,  ami  sometimes  the  girl  is 
made  cryer  to  proclaim  the  slovenlioess  of  a  bov.  Punishments 
like  thi.se  we  are  told,  are  profemhle  to  others  more  severe  and  in 
common  practice.  '  These  pi  hi  ish  merits,'  says  an  advocate  and  par- 
tizan,  '  Mr.  La^Mstcr  has  devised  with  a  tliorou^h  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  children,  derived  as  much  from  long  expericncr,  aa 
from  just  and  even  pliilosophical  rea,soning.' 

That  a  writer  who  himself  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  scomer  should 
approve  a  system  of  which  'icorn  is  the  foundutioa,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent. With  that  writer  we  have  a  heavier  account  to  settle,  and 
therefore  we  «ill  not  stop  to  indict  him  for  aiding  and  abetting 
Mr.  Lancaster  in  these  mischievous  and  ahoniinahlc  practices.  If 
such  a  system  be  '  derived  from  philosophical  reasoning,'  alas  for 
l^ilosophy !  if  it  be  founded  upon  a  knowledge  (tf  the  nature  of 
boys,  alas  for  poor  human  nature !  '  Preferable  to  severer  piim^ 
ments'f — in  what  Knglish  school,  we  ask,  has  any  pnniahnient 
been  heard  of  half  so  severe  as  that  of  tying  a  boy  up  in  a  blanket, 
and  leaving  him  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  floor  in  tlie  school- 
house  f  What  if  he  should  he  sei^ted  with  a  lit  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, or  a  fit  of  terror,  which  is  as  perilous  in  its  cHects  as  disease;  and 
which  under  such  circumstances  b  so  likily  i  Severer  paiiishmentsl 
bodily  pain  Is  nothing  to  the  sting  of  shame,  notlmig  to  the  burn- 
ing anguish  prnducc<l  hy  t)ie  sense  of  insult,  inhumanity  and  in- 
justice. However  uhjectionahle  the  rod  may  be,  (mid  we  should 
bv  among  the  lirst  to  advice  its  total  disuse,}  it  becunies  a  wise  and 
humane  en)>iiie  of  punishment  when  cumpaied  w'nh  the  yokes, and 
shackles,  the  cordaand  ftlters  and  '  »ges  of  Mr.  Liiucuster.  Under 
the  rod  the  suDerer  is  at  least  encouraged  to  furiiiude  hv  his  srJiool> 
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fellows,  and  is  commiserated  by  them;  but  tlie  natural  conae- 
'quence  of  :i  system  Mhich  exposes  bim  to  ncarn  and  outrage  instead 
Ljvf  sympathy,  is,  that  it  exa.sjierales  trim  agaiust  Uiose  by  nhom  he 
alfeels  himself  injured  as  well  as  insulted;  (tor  his  oflence  is  not 
Aeainst  all  his  fellows;)  and  this  generates  a  resentful  and  malicious 
upositioii,  or  it  hardens  him,  and  render.t  hini  insensible  to  shame, 
ie  more  likely  aud  the  more  lamentable  result.  Such  indeed  is 
ue  peculiar  ab«iirdit}-  of  Mr.  l^ncasler's  practice,  that  as  the  best 
Wys  are  always  most  alive  to  shame,  itienders  puui^hmciit  iiiorese- 
,Wre  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  ol1'end«r.  It 
bould  be  superfluous  to  point  out  tdl  the  follies,  or  rather  all  the 
Uomiiiationa  of  a  syslem  which  rppresents  it  as  an  indulgence  for 
ihe  boy  to  '  huve  the  liherty'  of  acting  as  executionur  to  another, 
Did  puttinj;  the  log  round  his  neck;  which  trains  up  its  pupils  to 
d  matter  for  mockei-y  and  lau;:hler,  in  the  sliame  and  humiliation 
a  comrade,  making  his  pain  their  pleasure,  and  which,  by  calling 
b  the  girls  tosmack  the  boy'a  faces,  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  en- 
Wrage  the  decency,  reserve,  and  modesty,  of  the  female  character  I 
Vhcn  Mr.  Colcridt'C  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  upon 
le  New  System  of  Education,  came  to  this  part  of  Ihe  subject, 
B  read  Mr.  Lanca!^ter^s  account  ot  these  precious  inventions  ver- 
batim from  his  own  book,  and  throwing  the  hook  down  with  a 
tiisture  of  contempt  and  indignation,  exclaimed,  '  No  boy  who 
■a  been  subject  to  punishments  like  these  will  stand  in  fear  of 
^ewgate,  or  fCel  any  horror  at  the  thought  of  a  slave  ship!' 

Of  these  invintinns  the  whole  and  sole  merit  is  exclusively  Mr. 
'^ncaster's.  Dr.  Bell's  system  has  as  little  to  do  with  yokes  and 
tiarkles,  as  it  has  witli  prize  tickets,  orders  of  merit,  and  plated 
ibains.  In  Mr.  Lancaster's  school,  the  boy  who  takes  place  of 
ino&er,  leads  the  vanquishrd  to  his  inferior  slation  by  the  hair  of 
bis  head-  His  partiznns  no  doubt  will  tell  us  that  tliis  amiable 
practice  also  is  fotmdcd  upon  a  tliorough  knowleiige  of  the  nature 
of  boys,  *  and  derived  from  }uat  and  philosopliical  reasoning,' — 
iliBt  from  the  same  philosophy  as  his  system  of  punishments ;  and  it 
would  be  insultipg  the  common  scnseof  every  reader  who  possesses 
Ktnmioa  feeling,  were  we  needlessly  to  point  out  how  certainly 
ich  a  practice  must  create  and  foster  in  the  hoys  tlie  same  spirit 
r  coarse  and  vulgar  insolence  in  which  it  has  been  conceived. 
Iiis  aUo  is  Mr.  Lancaster's  peculiar  invention;  his  claim  to  it  is 
mdisputed ;  the  merit  of  teaching  boys  to  inflict  pain  and  insult 
I  Jipnii  euch  other,  and  of  employing  scorn  and  mockery  as  principles 
of  education,  is  wholly  and  solely  Ins  own.  Of  these  mor«l  poisons 
which  Mr.  Idincasters  desperate  quackery  has  introduced  into  tbe 
■ystem,  Dr.  Bell  speaks  only  once,  and  that  Incidentally, 
■•    '  A  boy,'  ho  says, '  of  eight  or  nine  vcars  of  age  (1  apetik  not,  as  in 
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hape  inudverlently. 

»lu|£i>fa,  ujid  puailii 

of  him,  and  ireutcH  tiii 

treatment  al  his  funm 

coinpli 


3111  reconl,  but  recoil ectiuit)  wai  admitted,  pcr- 
ihf  Afylum  at  «n  earty  period.  He  was  stnpid, 
schoolfellows  msde  a  moc king-stock 
with  every  intuit  and  indignity.  Inured  to  tliii 
M^bool,  be  had  no  spirit  to  resist,  or  even  to 
I  uhiervc'il  »hat  was  going  forward,  and  looked 


into  the  bny,  it  aftpeansl  lu  lac  that  ere  lung  he  would  be  rooted  and 
confirmed  tn  perfect  idioiism,  of  which  he  already  had  the  appearance. 
1  tummoned  the  boys  as  usual.  The  stranger,  wiiom  ihcy  scorned  and 
treated  despilefully,  I  adopted  an  roy  pnnege,  because  be  stood  most 
ill  need  of  pmteclion.  I  told  them  thst  his  disorder  seemed  to  me  to 
bo  in  part  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  he  hmd  been  treated  ;  and  1 
*p<>ke  of  liie  event,  which  1  apprehended  from  the  continuance  of  such 
treatment.  1  pointed  out  the  very  different  line  of  conduct,  which,  at 
all  events,  it  was  our  duty  to  observe  towarda  a  fellow-creature  and  a 
lellow-cbristiat),  who,  by  rensou  of  that  infinuiiy  which  they  mocked, 
was  tenfold  the  object  of  commiseration ;  und  I  said  something  of  the 
tiopes  I  entertained  in  rei^ard  to  the  mind  of  the  boy.  if  they  would  all 
treat  him  with  marked  kniduess  and  encouragement.  I  promised  and 
threatened,  and  called  upon  all  my  young  friends,  as  they  wished  me 
to  think  well  of  them,  and  be  kind  lo  them,  to  do  as  t  should  do,  and 
■hew  kindness  lo  my  uurd.  1  told  him  how  to  reipird  ine,  who  was 
placed  there  to  do  him  all  the  good  I  could,  and  encouraged  him,  on 
«very  occnsiun,  to  apply  tu  me.  1  put  him  under  the  charge  of  a  trusty 
boy,  who  was  to  enpfain  tu  his  pupil  all  1  had  said.  1  had  the  high  sa- 
tislaetion  of  seeing,  in  good  lime,  the  boy*B  countenance  more  erect  and 
brighter;  hii  spirit,  which  had  been  completely  broken,  revived;  and 
his  mind,  which  hud  sunk  inio  lethargy  and  stupidity,  reanimated. 
Henceforth  his  progi-css,  though  slow,  was  uniform  and  sure ;  and  thet» 
wus  a  g<i<Hl  pros[>ect  of  his  becoming  an  inullensivc  and  useful  member 
ut  sociely."— pp.  132  to  lyi. 

TTiis  conduct  was  indeed  fotindcd  upon  a  '  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  buys,  and  di-iived  from  Just  and  philosophical 
T«aaoiiin^,'  but  it  proceeded  also  from  thai  goodness  uf  heurt,  and 
that  laiUi  iu  tlie  kindness  of  human  nature,  in  wliicli  all '  just  and 
philosophical  reasoning*  upon  such  subjects  intiat  have  its  root,  and 
widiout  which  no  reasoning  can  be  true. 

When  Mr.  Lancaster  published  the  third  edition  of  bis  '  InH 
movements  in  Kducation,'  ho  had  nmile  su  many  additions,  good, 
bad,  nnd  indiffereitt,  to  the  Madras  system,  lliut  he  began  to  sup- 
puHi!  tht'  system  itself  wa^  his  own,  and  tu  arrogate  tu  himself  tne 
merit  of  the  discovery,  'lliis  was  nut  done  at  first  tu  direct  teraia. 
Tlie  plain  and  iinefjuivocal  admission  iu  Ins  former  editions,  thai 
•  Dt.  Bell  had  two  hundred  boys  tcho  iintnuted  iJierusthes,'  that  hit 
ofrn  plan  was  '  tictir/y  nmilar,'  and  tliat  it  would  have  saved  him 
'  tnuch  tivublr,  atid  lomr  rttrogrndt  movemetilt,'  had  hr  bteu 
tatiia-  acquauiledviUh  it,  wcri;  now  withdrawn,  aud  tlie  assertion 
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%as  hazarded  ihat  the  '  result'  of  his  experiments  had  been  '  a  new 
'and  efficient  s>*3teni  of  education.'  This  false  assumption  post  for 
a  lime  uncontradicted ;  his  success  was  such  as  must  have  surpass- 
sd  faia  must  sanguine  hopes,  the  Royal  Family  approved  and  pa- 
tronised his  plans,  and  the  first  persons  in  the  kingdom  subscribed 
libenUly  to  his  publications.  His  career,  however,  was  now  to  be 
ilttemipted.  Before  any  question  concerning  his  claim  to  the  dis- 
Goverv  had  arisen,  a  few  persons  became  alanned  at  seeing  how 
rapidly  a  system  of  eiiacaling  the  poorer  classes  was  becoming 
general,  by  which  they  were  to  be  bred  up,  not  indeed  in  principles 
of  dbsent,  but  certainly  not  in  the  ttiuets  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
Itw).  '  Education,'  these  aie  Mr.  Lancaster's  words,  '  ought  to 
become  a  national  concern;  and  this  has  been  so  long  the  public 
•opinion,  that  no  doubt  it  would  have  become  so,  had  not  a 
mere  pharisaical  sect-making  spirit  intervened  to  prevent  it,  and 
that  in  every  party.  A  system  of  education  which  would  not 
gratify  this  disposition  in  any  party,  is  requisite  in  order  to  obviate 
die  difficulty.'" — '  Above  all  things  education  ought  not  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any 
sect,  beyond  its  own  number^  it  ttu-n  becomes  undue  influence, 
like  the  strong  taking  advantage  of  ihe  weak.'"!-  And  in  proposing 
that  a  society  should  be  formed  for  improving  tlie  state  and  facili« 
tating  tlie  meaus  of  education  among  tlic  industrious  classes  of  the 
community,  he  says,  '  a  society  for  this  purpose  should  be  estab- 
Gshed  on  general  christian  princi|))cs,  and  on  them  only.'^ — '  It 
most  probably  would  not  be  thought  proper  to  insist  upon  or  en- 
ibrce  any  particular  modes  of  tuitiou,  religious  systems  or  creeds.'^ 
'  Let  tlie  friends  of  youth,  among  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tiaiiB,  exalt  the  standard  of  education,  and  rally  round  it  for  tlieir 
preservation,  laying  aside  all  religious  differences  in  opinion. 'J 
As  a  Quaker,  Mr.  Lancaster  could  hold  no  other  laiigua<;i:  than 
tfiis.  If  he  had  been  disposed  to  confine  his  school  to  his  own  sect, 
he  could  not  have  done  jt,  for  the  Qimkers  have  so  few  poor 
nembers  in  their  community,  that  sufficient  numbers  fur  his  expe- 
riment could  not  have  been  fomid  among  them;  and  to  have  used 
the  school  as  a  means  of  extending  tlie  sect  would  neither  have 
accorded  willi  tlic  jioliuy  nor  the  temper  of  the  existing  cunmiuni- 
ty.  In  tlieir  first  age  dicy  aimed  at  high  game.  ^Villiam  Penn 
converted  the  Princess  Eli^belli  of  the  Palatinate,  aunt  of  (.ieorge 
Ae  I'irsI,  and  seeiAe  to  have  produced  some  eltect  upon  her  sister 
Sophia;  and  some  of  tlieir  self-elected  apostles  went  abroad  to 


*  Laiicatlfr,  Iutradui;tian>  |iAgE  S.  t  Ibid,  [wgr  ii. 
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attempt  the  Grand  Turk  ami  the  Pope.  But  tliat  spirit  has  era- 
porated,  and  in  disclaiming  any  wish  of  instilling  his  own  tenets 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Lancaster  acted  in  confoniiity  to 
the  practice  of  the  present  Quakers.  Of  this  the  persons  who 
first  took  the  alarm  at  his  success  were  ignorant ;  they  attacked  him 
because  he  was  a  Quaker;  and  tlie  ignorance  and  bigotry  with 
M'hich  he  was  tlius  asaailcd  gave  him  all  tlie  advantages  he  could 
M'ish. 

Some,  however,  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  opponents  objected,  upon 
better  ground,  to  tlie  general  e\tcii:<iuu  of  bis  schools.  A  good  old 
lady,  whose  writings  for  the  nursery  display  much  talent  and  uniform 
goodness,  calmly  represented  tlic  ill  consequences  which  might  arise 
to  the  national  church,  if  the  children  of  the  labourais;  classes  were 
not  tiained  up  in  its  doctiines.  She  e\pre:<sed  her  diiapprobution 
also  of  tlie  principle  of  punishineat  Nxliich  he  had  chosen  to  intro^ 
duce.  Speaking  of  the  tin  or  paper  crowns,  with  which  it  is  his 
custom  to  dress  up  an  offendor  in  mockery,  *  surely/  she  said,  *  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  Saviour  of  tlie  world  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  derision,  and  diat  this  is  a  reason  why  crowning  is  an 
improper  punislnnent  fora  slovenly  boy.*  Tlie  association  may  not 
have  been  judicious ;  but  it  proceeilcd  from  a  deep  sense  of  piety  : 
and  precisely  to  die  same  association  we  owe  the  disuse  of  the  dreadful 
puniiihmcnt  of  die  cross  in  ui I  Christian  countries, — ^humanity  alone 
would  not  \et  ha>e  eflfected  its  abolition.  For  this  passage  a  judge 
more  conspicuously  gifted  (as  it  should  seem)  with  a  sense  of 
ridicule  than  of  justice,  not  oidy  condemned  the  authoress  as  a 
weak  and  silly  woman,  but  bade  her  attribute  to  his  opinion  of 
her  imbecility  '  the  milk  and  mildness  with  which  she  was  treated;' 
for,  otherwise,  he  *  would  have  drawn  blood  from  her  at  every  line,' 
and  left  her  in  a  state  of  inurtvrdom  more  piteous  Uian  that  of  St. 

Uba.'*  .  .   !     . 

'  TTie  grand  basis  of  Christianity  alone,'  says  Mr.  Lancaster, '  is 
broad  enou;:h  for  die  whole  bulk  of  mankind  to  stand  on,  and  join 
hands  as  children  of  one  family.'  Happy  would  it  be  if  Uiis  well- 
sounding  sentence  contained  any  practicable  meaning.  '  The  ba-* 
sis,'  he  conthmes,  '  is  glory  to  God,  and  the  increase  of  peace  and 


•  Who  St.  Uba  may  be,  the  critic  has  not  informeH  us :  our  knowledge  of  the  noble  ar* 
m?  of  martyrs  is,  wc  believe,  somewhat  ruuic  CAtciiMve  tlian  l.c  c:'.n  pretend  tu ;  but  St. 
Uba  is  unknown  to  us.  Perhaps  her  hiiiury  niuy  l>e  in  the  5anie  volume  which  contufes 
certain  hitherto  established  facts  in  -Viaciican  history,  and  couciins  that  passage  marked 
in  inverted  commas  as  Mr.  Thelwair*,  whivli,  uuluLk.lIy  liv^piKMu'd  not  io  be  in  the  work 
from  which  it  was  quute<i.  The  wri(er  wanted  u  martyr,  and  not  improbably  hit  upon 
St  Ubafi%  a  patron-sahit  for  the  tOAu  of  Si.  Lin's,  us  Sctubal  is  vulgarly  caUcd;  it  was 
Jhs  trouble  to  invcQt  a  naue  than  tu  look  lor  one. 

good 


good  will  among  men;'  but  lie  himself  narrows  ihis  basis  by  pro- 
fessing '  to  instmcl  youth  in  the  leading  and  uncoiitro verted  [niths 
Vt  Chris tiantty.'  His  temple,  therefore,  is  not  an  open  building; 
lie  niakes  a  door  to  it,  and  e&lablishea  a  principle  of  e:icIusion :  even 
i^Socioianism  be  sufTered  to  pass,  the  Deist  and  Hie  Jew  cannot  ob- 
||in  admittance.  Mr.  Lancaster  finds  that  Bome  tenets  must  be  pre- 
tbpposed,  and  holds  it  an  essential  part  of  education  to  teach  wliat, 
according  to  hiscreed,  are  necessary  religious  opinions.  We  entirely 
ip«e  with  him ;  but  the  question  thus  aiises,  upon  bis  own  grounds, 
hat  religious  opinions  are  necessary;  and  here  the  well-being  of 
e  state  must  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  moral  improvement  of 
Xk  individual.  A  state  is  secure  in  proportion  as  Uie  subjects  are 
tRsched  to  the  laws  and  iiutitutioiis  of  their  country ;  it  ought, 
Aerefore,  to  be  the  tirst  and  paramount  business  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide that  the  snbjects  shall  be  educated  conformably  to  those  in- 
Iktitutions  ;  that  they  shall  be  '  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
^;'  that  is,  in  attarhinent  to  llie  national  government  and  national 
fet^ion.  Tlie  system  of  Englisli  policy  consists  of  church  and 
ttate ;  they  are  the  two  pillai-s  of  the  leuiplc  of  our  prosperity ; 
|bey  must  stand  together  or  fall  together;  aiid  the  fall  of  either 

Cld  draw  after  it  the  ruin  of  tlie  finest  fabric  ever  yet  reared  by 
8D  wisdom  under  divine  favour.  Now  to  propose  a  system  of 
fWioual  education,  of  which  it  is  the  avowed  and  distinguishing 
|inuciple  that  the  children  shall  not  be  instructed  iu  the  uationu 
•  leligiuii,  is  tg  propose  what  is  palpably  absurd.  This  position  is 
iprefragably  slated  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh.  '  The  religion  bif  taw 
fttablUhed,'  he  says, '  must  always  be  regarded  as  the  iiulional  relt 
"on.  But  in  every  country  the  national  e<luealion  must  be  con- 
__lcted  on  the  jtrinciples  of  the  national  religiun.  For  a  violation 
of  this  rule  would  involve,  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a  principle  of 
•elf-destruction J  it  would  coniitenut  by  autlioiity  what  it  ciijoint 
by  audiority.'  (p.  5.)  The  same  able  reasoner  (to  whom  the  coun- 
tty  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  manly  and  decisive  manner  in  whkb 
be  has  delivered  his  opinions  upon  this  important  controversy)  ex- 
>sea  the  specious  and  iusidious  argumeut  that  no  injury  is  done  to 
e  national  religion,  because  Mr.  Lancaster  teaches  nothing  hos- 
le  to  it,  and  '  appears  in  his  school  as  a  Chriitiau  only,  teaching 
(OtLiiig  but  what  a/l  Christians  agree  in  revering.' 

'  Whether  our  religion,  when  thus  curtailed,  Hoes  not  lose  llie  cha- 

"mcter  of  Christianity  aUugethrr,  or  whether  enough  of  it  remnins  to 

satisfy  the  dumands  of  any  othtr  religious  party  in  this  country,  it  is 

certain  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  tit  Church  of 

Bngland,  have  no  admission  there.     That  daienters  therefore,  dissenters 

oiecerg  description,  should  join  in  promotingncA  a  plan  of  education,  b 

^aptamatterof  surprise.  Tosupersede  thepurochial  and  charity  schooit, 
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which  our  forefathers  hnU  ln\iniic(l  on  the  ma; 
iiLg  Up  a  cliild  in  ttit;  way  llial  Ac  sfiauld  go,  e 


n  tlie  teM,  of  train- 
_  •  raise  up  M<minaric» 

in  their  stead,  where  the  childrt'n  slioiilit  not  be  tmlned  in  the  way  of 
the  Estiili  limbed  Church,  »as  m  ^Arm  on  aJvnnlage,  Ion  ub  via  us  lobe 
overlooked.  If  mi  predilection  fur  any  prculinr  wcl  wjw  thereby  ex- 
cituil,  on<-  point  at  least  whs  gained,  und  that  an  unfmrlanl  one — that  the 
children  educated  in  wrt  seminaries,  would  acqiiireoiitWi/^rcRrrfo  tkt 
ntahlitkmnt.  And  not  only  indiflerence,  but  treruion  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church  will  be  the  hnal  result. 

*  Education,  on  cWnr/- |irincinietii  be  conducted,  must  htve  *om« 
influence,  either  favountble  or  nntnvciurable,  on  tlie  cttuhlished  religion. 
Even  neutrality,  however  siricily  observed,  ii  in  fix  cue  a  kind  of  hos- 
tility. It  is  iotlilUji  to  the  llaiubliihnicnt,  to  deprive  our  children  of 
that  (w/ji  ntuchment  tu  it,  which  an  education  in  ihe  church  catwot 
fail  lo  inspire,  and  which,  if  lost  in  their  jnxrf A,  can  never  after  b«  re- 
covered.'^— Sermon,  pp.  10,  11. 

These  coiweijiiencefl  are  as  perilous  as  ihey  are  certaiu-  Let  it, 
however,  be  distinctly  iiinlerst<wnl,  that  no  pail  of  the  censure  wbirh 
we  have  past  upon  some  of  ttie  practices  of  Mr.  Lancaiitcr,  nor  of 
the  heavier  condeiniialion  which  we  must  pass  upon  bis  couiluct, 
arises  froui  this  comidenitiuu.  Believing,  as  he  believes,  it  is  his 
duly  to  e\t:lude  from  his  institutions  all  means  <if  instruction  which 
might  prepossess  the  <:hiMrr-ii  in  favour  of  the  Church :  believ- 
ing, as  wc  believe,  it  is  our  ditty  to  see  llial  tliis  very  object  should 
be  one  special  end  of  national  education. — ^Tlie  fathers  of  the  En- 
glish Chnrdi  knew  this  to  Le  their  duty,  and,  iherefoic,  they  en- 
joined the  curate  of  every  parish  to  itistrucl  and  examine,  openly  in 
the  church,  on  Sundays  and  hiilidays,  '  so  many  childrcu  of  his  pa- 
rish sent  uulo  him,  as  he  shall  lliiiik  convenient,  in  sume  parts  of 
their  catechism."  The\'  enjoineti  parents  to  send  their  cbildrcn, 
and  inaslcTs  their  servants  and  apj>rentic<M,  (if  they  have  not  leaitit 
Iheir  catechiam,) '  obediently  to  licar  and  be  ordered  by  the  curate, 
until  such  time  as  they  have  leomt  all,  that  is  here  (by  the  rubrics) 
appniiitfil  for  them  to  leani.'  '  llius,  tlieii,'  says  the  Marvatvt 
Professor,  '  it  appears  that  our  reformers  theiiischeslaidBtleast 
ihrfvunilntimi  for  a  system  of  religious  educntioii,  to  bo  conducted 
uuJer  the  superin tendance  of  the  parochial  clergy.'  As  a  farther 
•ccurity,  il  w;i.i  riijuircd  by  the  cbikmis  that  every  schoolmaster 
lihuuid  net  only  bo  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  ihoct^se,  but  pre- 
viously subscribe  to  ihc  liturgy  aud  arlicjesj  and  all  achuului asters 
were  cujoiued  to  use  the  church  catechisni,  aiid  lo  biiug  lliuir  scho- 
lars to  the  p»i'i>h  church.  Upon  these  principles  the  paj'ochial 
■ndcharitv  Nclioob,  fouuiled  ur  ntrw  modelled  alter  the  Iteforvia- 
tion,  woiu  invuriably  conducted ;  and  '  had  this  system  of  [tartj- 
chial  educaiiou,'  suys  Dr.  Marsh, '  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent, 
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or  had  it  been  more  generally  retained,  the  defection  from  the  na- 
tional church  would  never  have  been  raised  to  its  present  Leight.' 

So  far  as  the  laws  respecting  education  prevented  dissenters 
from  having  sclinutniasters  of  their  own  persuasion,  they  were  in- 
iolerant ;  iu  all  other  points  they  were  perfectly  wise  and  proper. 
The  objectionable  parts  have  been  repealed,  but  tlie  others  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  extcimate  the  fact — we 
cannot  conceal  from  odiera,  and  we  ought  not  to  disguise  from 
burselves,  that  both  the  government  and  the  clergy  liad  too  long 
'neglected  one  of  the  moat  important  duties  incumbent  upon  both. 
No  provision  for  parish  schools  has  jel  been  made  in  tliis  country 
as  it  has  in  Scotland;  and  the  clergy  have  very  generally  failed  to 
liuppl^',  as  far  as  they  could,  the  neglect  of  government.  We  say 
dus  not  as  a  reproach,  now  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  awakened,  and 
ao  general  and  honourable  a  spirit  seenia  to  be  arising  among  them, 
but  we  say  it  as  a  warning,  and  as  a  stinmlus  to  contiuiied  exertion. 
NeJdier  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  some  splendid  exceptions  were 
at  all  times  to  be  found,  and  tliat,  whatever  benetit  may  here- 
after be  derived  from  the  new  system  of  education,  it  is  to  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England  that  tins  country  and  the  world 
will  be  indebted;  for  that sj'stem  is  Dr.  Uell's  invention,  and  his 
name  will  be  blessed  and  honoured  for  it,  to  the  latest  generations, 
ia  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

When  Dr.  Bell,  in  1797,  first  published  the  account  of  his  ex- 
periments, be  stated  in  his  preface,  that  as  the  result  had  appeared 
to  those  who  witnessed  it  convincing  and  decisive  in  regard  to  cha- 
ritable establishments,'  the  Madras  syijlem  had,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  several  yeare,  been,  by  those  whose  opinions  were  likely  to 
have  the  greatest  weight,  recommended  tu  similar  establishments. 
How  far  such  a  system,  he  s:ud,  would  apply  to  education  in  gene- 
ral, might  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  his  publication,  the  aim 
of  which  was  thiit  tartlier  and  similar  trials  misht  be  made.  In 
1606,  he  published  a  second  edition  of  this  little  pamphlet,  pre- 
fixing the  scheme  of  a  school  on  the  Madras  model,  and  suggest- 
ing the  expediency  of  forming  a  board  of  education.  As  there  are 
never  wanting  in  this  country  men  of  rank,  and  uf  active  benevolence, 
who  are  willing  to  undertake  such  offices  as  are  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  prospeiiiy  of  the  stale;  a  board 
formed  of  such  men  would,  he  thought,  have  influence  sufficient 
to  induce  parish  officers  to  adopt  such  improvements  and  re- 
formations, compatible  with  the  existing  laws,  as  il  might  see  fit 
Id  recommend:  and  in  manv  instances  great  advantages  would 
arue  from  barely  giving  publicity  to  ttie  administration  of  our  poor 
laws,  requiring  detailed  statements  of  the  parochial  expenditure 
according  to  a  prescribed  form,  and  comparing  tbcK  statemenU 
T  fi  with 
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wilh  one  another.  Tho  board  woulil  also  beml  its  views  to  Uie 
iuipruvemcDl  of  lh(!  ]iuor  Ia\vs  as  esst-nttally  iieL-essurv  to  the  full 
Kuccesa  of  their  mua^dro.  lly  such  iiteans,  he  thought  a  right  di- 
recliim  might  hr  given  to  public  education,  '  and  the  most  nalutarv 
«nd  beneticiul  efffcta  produved  t(i  the  common  weal  ill  the  morals 
and  religion  of  the  prnple,  •  in  the  national  iitdyitry,  prosperity, 
and  happincM.' 

How  nnxinusly  Dr.  Bell  desired  that  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation iihoidd  be  eslabji-hed,  is  apparent  from  this  statement. 
There  occurred,  howocr,  in  this  edition  of  bis  book  the  following 
rematkiible  paragraph.  '  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  children  of 
the  pour  be  edtieated  in  an  expensrte  miiniier,  or  even  taught  to 
write  and  t»  cypher.  Ulnuiuii  schemes  for  the  universal  diffusion 
of  general  knowledge  would  soon  rcali/e  the  fable  of  the  belly  and 
the  other  members  of  the  bodv,  3. id  confound  that  diiliuctiou  of 
TankH  uiidclaase!!  of  society,  on  which  the  geiieial  welfare  hinges, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  lower  <)rders,  no  less  than  lliat  of  the 
higher, <k-peiida.  Parents  will  alwny*.  be  found  10  educate,  at  tlieirowu 
expense,  children  enow  to  lill  ilie  stations  which  require  h^her  qua- 
lifications ;  nnd  there  is  a  risk  of  elevutii^  by  an  indbcrimiuate  edu- 
cation, the  minds  of  lJi«»e  doomed  to  the  drudger)-  of  daily  labour 
above  their  condition,  and  lliereby  rendering  them  discontented 
and  unhappy  in  their  lot.  It  may  suffice  to  leach  the  generality, 
on  an  economical  plan,  to  read  their  bible,  and  undcnland  the  doc- 
trines of  our  hidyt  religion,'  Remarkable  as  thia  passage  is,  it 
is  for  nothing  so  temarkalite  us  for  its  inconsistency  with  the  rest  of 
the  book,  with  the  whole  spirit  of  tlie  system,  and  the  whole  tenor 
not  only  nf  Dr.  Bell's  writings,  but  of  his  life.  But  of  this  incon- 
siHtency  hereafter;  how  it  originated  may  easily  be  conjectured. 
The  general  diffusion  of  education  was  the  deepest  desire  of  his 
heart;  it  had  long  been  the  occupation,  the  object,  the  study,  the 
passion  of  his  life.  '  It  is  the  cause,'  to  use  his  own  words, '  of  the 
present  race  of  children  within  the  feai'li  of  his  labours,  and  of  fu- 
ture generations  of  men  over  the  world,  in  their  moat  luomentoua 
concerns,  of  which  he  is  the  willing  udvomte.     Even  in  the  mer« 
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t  'lliu»  ih?  pusggc  (tiiDil)  in  ilu-  kcodU  rilitian  ol'  Ur,  DcU'i  ExjM<Tiiu«al,  p  6t,  attd 
in  the  thin),  p.  90.  Dul  in  hii  enlarged  bmk  injUubod  In  iBUa.ibiiTbaiHlrrMt  *lK- 
mloa  in  tbr  Ajat  and  lust  tenteni^i.  The  fint  niru  (fant,  '  It  it  not  prDpa««<l  ihtt  th» 
cbilUKu  of  ih(  poor  be  cdiinKd  iu  *ii  nprnrin  mmnvr,  at  all  (^  ihcm  lie  uaglii  U> 
wtiie  and  10  cj|ilw[>'  And  at  tlx'  nid,  '  AU,  h«wi»n,  lu^jr  bt  bniugbt  on  au  actaK^ 
mica)  )4an  In  nw  I  lliflr  biblr  idiJ  iimlFntiui'lilicd'ictniiauf  our  helj'  rcl'^iun-'  E'tiy 
ttunrxl  ohHTTPr  will  ptnrin'  lint  llinr  iilipniiiwii,  impoitBni  at  llicj  ore,  •n.n!  meant  hj 
Dr.  UcU  to  nfltia  liii  lu'iuiiiia.  not  lo  tnalifii  'a.  Unt  ihe  original  paHwre  li  prafem^ 
'--'--     lib«:au(ciuDr.  BcU'ieiHUun  UtcclKiMitopnKluceil  '       '     ' 
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point  of  the  health  of  the  body,'  he  continues, '  a»d  tlie  preservatioa 
of  the  animal  life  of  man,  vaccination,  the  most  valuable  djsco- 


verj  ill  the  physical  art  of  which  this  country  <*r  the  wurlil  can 
boast,  falls  short  of  this  iaveiiliou  ;  which  provider  the  means  of 
supplyiitg  a  remedy  for  the  dirarders  uf  liliJi,  idleness,  ignorance, 
ind  vice,  more  fatal  to  childi-en  thaii  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 
But  this  is  its  least  recommendation.  It  is  the  sanity  of  the 
mind  which  is  its  glor}-,  its  mural,  religious,  and  political  teiiden-> 
ey ;  here  all  comparison  fails,  and  the  greatest  diocoveries  hereto- 
fore made  for  the  improvement  of  human  life  shrink  into  com- 
parative iiisi|piiticance.  *  With  such  convictions  on  hb  mind,  with 
stich  impressionsonliis  heart,  and  with  <4uch  an  engine  in  his  f  hands, 
Dr.  Bell  trusted  and  afErmcd  that  '  this  system  of  tuition  would  one 
day  spread  over  the  world.'  hut  he  met  .«ilh  ohslacles  which 
would  not  have  existed  had  his  invention  been  brought  forward  be- 
fore the  caliunilous  effect  of  the  French  revolution:  for  many 
persons  from  whom  his  plan  Mould  in  other  times  have  received  the 
most  witling  and  etlicii:nt  encouragement,  regarded  now  with  fear 
any  attempt  at  commuuicRting  instruction  to  the  people  j  the 
iirtghtful  circumstances  of  that  revolution  had  terrified  them; 
Aocked  at  its  consequencen  and  mistaking  its  causes,  instead  of 
perceiving  that  all  these  evils  had  arisen  fniiii  half-knowledge  acting 
vpon  ignorance,  they  fell  into  the  g^ie^ous  error  of  supposing  tlmt 
the  ignorailic  of  the  subject  was  the  hi-st  security  of  the  govern- 
ment. With  ihe  ejitimple  uf  Scollund  and  Treland  before  their  eyes, 
one  the  must  moral,  the  other  perhaps  the  nmst  barbarous  country 
iti  Europe,  they  thought  of  France  and  of  Fr.nnce  only.  Yet  they 
fell  in  their  conscience  that  to  withhold  ull  education  from  the 
poor  was  to  withhold  from  them  in  great  niensure  the  comforts  and 
consolations,  and  even  the  rights  of  Christianity  :  so  by  a  sort  of 
coinprnmisc  between  a  good  heart  and  a  weak  understanding  tJiey 
would  have  had  the  poor  taught  to  re.ad,  provided  ihuy  were  not 
,  taught  to  write  also.  It  was  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of 
BUcfa  persons,  that  Dr.  Bell  must  have  written  u  passage  so  con- 
tradictory to  the  direct  object  of  the  book  iu  nhich  it  is  found; 
it  was  easier,  he  thought,  thus  to  cuticiliutc,  tlian  it  would  have 
been  to  convince  them,  and  if  by  yielding  a  little  he  could  efl'ect 
tills,  he  could  not  but  know  that  from  die  very  nature  of  his  inslilu* 
tion,  all  which  he  aimed  at  would  eventually  be  gained.  But  let 
no  man  when  he  pleads  llie  cause  of  trutli  concede  even  llie  slightest 
point  to  error. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  second  edition,  the  trustees  of 
the   principal  school    at  ^Vhitech'apel,   tesnlved.tu   introduce  the 
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new  mbMD,  xnd  bj  their  don  ike  rector  of  die  pMiah  wrote  to 
the  mventor,  m|«««tB9  b«  sdncv.  Dr.  Bdl  pat  tuimelf  in  « 
coodi  the  nme  rtnung  n  «Ucb  be  tgrqiied  ^  k«cr.  and  «(>• 
pearnl  in  Uliit«clapd  ibe  following  oKniii^.  Haiu^;  otganiaed 
the  tchoal,  he  «a»  nnitcd  to  taabtA,  lu  MBrr-lobcnw.  aud  U> 
the  RoT«t  M!&tai]r  A*;rlun  at  *~^-*—™,  ud  et«y  where  bk 
■Titeai  HIS  aticndrd  with  tbat  ■■"  rrw  iHbcb  tt  nuuie*.  'l'ht«, 
bowrtn-,  «ru  bat  a  nleat  pfugret  cuntnted  vmb  tbr  rapid  steps 
which  Mr.  lanraster  was  making  id  pabUc  ofnoion,  aided  by  tne 
DOtonrtiF  vhirh  In>  •ubscriptimn  ocraMinml,  awl  tbe  meaaa  whicfa 
tbcT  placed  ai  hit  di-tiKml.  Still  the  meiit  of  the  diMrovery  was 
nni  vet  rUimi-d  for  him;  and  Mr.  M  hit  bread,  whrti  lu;  oiade 
hJi  ipeech  <>n  the  pwir  law«,  distiuctlj  spoke  of  Ut.  licU  aa  the 
disctncrer,  and  of  Mr.  Lancaaier  as  bavrng  acknowledged*  il. 
Mr.  L^mcastrr 'rpon  this  iKcaston,  in  aletlcriu  Mr.  \\'hithread, 
again  '  ackiioM ledged  dlie  obligation  br  bad  to  Dr.  IkU,'  wished 
'  not  to  detract  frtrni  bi$  boDnnr  or  merit,  tior  to  arronic  to  him- 
self anv  thing  to  nbicb  Dr.  Bell  was  entitled.'  At  tbe  same 
time  lie  asserted,  that  man;  of  the  useful  methods  practised  in  bii 
school  weru  exclusive)*  his  own.  This  is  perfectly  true  ;  taaay  of 
the  practices  axe  his  own,  some  to  which  we  have  given  due  praise 
as  exceedingly  useful,  some  which  wehavc^iowuto  be  exceeainglv 
mischitvout,  ami  sonic,  wMcb  bciug  neither  the  one  uor  the  other, 
may  properly  be  called  good-for-iunliiiig.  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  Mr.  I^ncaster  M'l  arrogate  to  himself  lite  merit  to 
which  Dr.  Bell  is  entitled  ;  for  he  iutroducetl  an  advert isc merit  in 
the  newspapers  witli  the  folluw  ing  M.-ntence.  '  Joseph  Liutcaster, 
of  the  rrce-school,  Borough  Itoad,  I>}iidon,  having  invented 
iindcr  the  blcsxing  of  Divine  Proviuesce,  a  new  and  me- 
chanical system  of  i-ducation  for  the  use  of  wrhooh,  feels  anxi- 
ous to  disseminate  tbe  knowledge  of  iu  advantages,  ihrou^  tbe 
UdilctI  Kingdom.'  It  wasoffensiveeaoi^h  tusiM!  a  quack  advertise 
fats  balm  of  Quito  '  by  Divine  Providence,"  as  a  sanction  which 
was  In  be  had  cheaper  than  the  King's  patent;  but  tliis  is  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  that  an  attempt  to  pilfer  anollicr  man's  re- 
putation has  been  made  in  the  phruscvlogy  of  rcli'^ion. 

I'he  first  person  who  came   forward   to  support   Mr.  Lnucasler 


>ni»  of  ulbcn  10  hii  (mm,  i 
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n  thst  Dr.  fkll  wuauliBfinMy  prrrtdid  Hr,  T^nraitn,  mJ  lo  Km  tiic  r 
tiubUad  toiiintol  tUe  muiE  uvful  dncornin  winch  bn  nrr  been  lulii 
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in  bis  Talse  pretensions  was  Mr.  Jo!<e(ih  Fox,  a  deiitiat  hy  profes- 
aoc),  and  author  ol'  a  work  upon  the  Natural  History  and  Diseases 
4f  the  Teeth.  It  h  to  l>e  hoped  this  gentlc-mRn  mHiiagea  hiii '  key- 
iUBtriiment'  more  skilfully  than  his  pen,  aud  that  he  does  not  some- 
lines  takt^  hold  of  the  wrong  tondi  as  well  as  of  the  wrong  argii- 
llbent.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  if  not  a  successful  controversial iiit,  is 
Mtlaioly  a  bold  one ;  for  he  begins  his  attack  with  accusing  Dr. 
BeU  of  having  practised  the  verj'  same  fraud  against  Mr.  Lancaster, 
•ludi  Mr.  Lancaster  had  actually  practised  against  hitn.  '  Mr. 
bncaster's  school,'  he  says,  '  is  taught  by  one  master,  the  Madras 
MjyluiB  b?  a  superintendent  and  four  masters  with  salaries.  The 
^Minea  of  'these  FOUR  MASTERS  the  Doctor  publisheo  in 
tl>e  6rst  edition  of  his  book,  but  sui'pressed  them  in  the  second; 
referring  to  this  school  with  FOUR  MASTERS  as  if  it  had  been 
nschool  with  one  mastkr  only,  and  claiming  LjiSC^^^TEIfS 
PLjJN  for  teac+iing  by  ONE  MASTER,  from  this  tictitious 
model.'  That  this  accusation  may  lose  nothing  of  its  force,  we 
give  it  with  all  the  varieties  of  small  capitals,  large  capitals,  and 
capital  Italics,  which  form  the  alto  relievo  of  its  original  lypo- 
grtphy. 

Dr.  Bell's  second  publication  was  not  a  reprint  of  his  lirst,  it 
omitted  some  things  and  contained  many  additions.  Amoug  the 
rest  it  omitted  the  lesliiiiony  of  the  Madras  government  in  favour 
of  his  system.  The  whole  of  these  omissions  were  inserted  in  his 
fourth  publication,  which  appeared  after  Mr.  Fox's  pamphlet,  but 
in  die  same  year,*  and  which  had  probably  been  in  the  press  at  the 
seme  lime.  Dr.  Bell  had  then  received  a  letter  from  India,  signed 
by  above  forty  of  his  former  pupils,  telling  him  of  their  success  in 
the  work,  which  diey  ascribed  wholly  to  his  system,  and  his  exer- 
tions. This  letter  he  now  printed,  together  with  those  of  Lord 
Hobart  and  of  the  Madrns  government,  *  for  it  was  due,'  he  sai^ 
'  to  the  discovery,  that  these  proofs  and  facts  should  now  be  col' 
lected  and  arranged  in  the  same  publication  with  the  system,  tfc 
principles  arid  tlie  practices  of  which  ll icy  went  to  establish.  If  j| 
be,  aa  the  author  fondly  imagines,  that  die  Madras  experiment  % 
form  an  era  in  the  uconomy  of  a  schiiol,  he  is  solicitnus  that  notbin| 
be  wimliiig  to  authenticate  its  reality  and  coiitirni  its  genuine 
ness.  Were  these  original  documents  and  farts  suppressed,  (h 
many  of  them  were  in  the  t^^o  last  editions,)  it  is  not  imposFible  tt 
coticdve  that,  at  some  future  period,  or  in  some  distant  region  a 
globe,  a  question  might  arise  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  dll 
of  tuition,  bv  Mhich  one  master  may  with  the  utmo<.t  fucilih 
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tench  a  thuusaiul  and  more  sclioUrH ;  that  ii  may  fare  with  tliis  dis- 
cover]' its  it  Las  tared  with  idbiij  former  discoveries,  ami  that  future 
wid  foreign  writers  may  ariae  and  claim  to  themselves  what  did  not 
originate  with  them.' — p.  127. 

According  to  Mr.  Laucaster  and  bis  partizaiis,  Dr.  Bell  has 
made  no  discover)  in  education  whatever.  Now  uhat  does  Dr. 
Bell  himself  savin  1797.  a  year  Ixjfore  Mr.  Lancaster  l>e^uii  leach- 
ing upon  the  ordinal;  plans,  uiiii  name  yean  before  he  began  to 
think  of  improving  upon  it  i  He  announced  it,  in  the  lille-piigc,  as 
atiggesiing  a  system  b;  which  a  school  or  family  may  (each  iltc/f 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  or  parent,  tie  tells 
us,  in  the  preface,  that  be  pnbliiJied  this  account,  that  it  mighl 
be  asceftainod  by  farther  evperiment  '  how-  far  f/r  sysleni  would 
apply  to  education  in  general ;'  that  an  be  could  only  conduct 
the  school  '  by  instructti^  unhers  in  the  economy  of  such  a  se- 
roiiinry,  or  byi/vuthfrom  amaiift  the  pnpiU  Iratnfd Jbr  the  purpose, 
he  had  for  some  time  kept  buih  objects  in  view,  but  was  in  the  end 
compelled  to  ahanrion  ciitire/tf  the  former,  and  adhere  au/e/y  to 
the  latter,'*  and  ^lat  his  success  had  proved  '  the  tupetionty  q/'this 
New  Mode  of  cuHiiiirliiig  a  sihuitl  through  the  iiirdhim  of  the 
schofan  iheiiuelvenJ'-f  Ol  llic  niaslertt  he  saye  tiiat  '  none  of 
them  had  made  a  progress  in.  letters  eijual  to  boys  of  the  first  class,' 
and  tliut  '  tlieir  duty  mjis  not  to  teadi,  but  to  look  uftir  the  various 
departments  of  the  institution. *;{;  Finally,  after  pointing  out  the 
advantage  of  sniveling  teucbcn  fr<>m  the  boys,  he  adds,  '  after 
this  manner  the  ulioof  IctieJict  iUelf,  and  as  niattrrs  now  sUud, 
the  tcfiimlniitttrr  a/nne  is  eaenlia/fif  necesMori/  at  this  xcAoo/.'^ — 
The  Madras  government,  trnder  whotie  immediate  eye  the  experi- 
ment had  been  made,  sanction  this  account  of  it :  they  deem  it  of 
such  iHi|KirUuH:e  that  tliey  recommend  il  in  an  especial  letter  tu  the 
governments  of  Bengal  and  Itombsv,  av  '  a  sf/»lem  of  tuition  atto- 
gelher  itete;'\\  and  lliis letter  is  signcii  by  l»rd  Ilobarl,  Sir  Aiured 
Clarke,  [^dwtiid  Siiunders,  and  E.  \\.  I'ttlloltcld,  the  lloiiourahle 
Goven^)!'  and  Members  of  Council  at  Madras,  who  were  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Prc«ident  of  the  Institution  witere  the  cxueriment 
was  made.  'VUU  New  System  is  that  by  which  a  scIxkiI  teaches 
tt«elf.  But  if  Dr.  Uell  be  not  the  inventor  of  this,  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster  aud  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  nsserl,  ihey  niusl  ti  lea^t  admit  that 
he  supposed  himself  to  have  iiiV('ntt'<l  it,  and  said  he  liud  invented 
it,  and  published  an  account  of  llie  inia^iary  inveotiou  sonic  years 
before  Mr.  Lancaster  ever  dreoint  of  such  an  invention  ;  &nd  that 
the  government  of  Madisa,  consisting  of  the  honourable  ptsrsona 
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V  sbove  specilied,  supposed  [he  same.  It' Mr.  Lancaster  therefore 
^  Ik  indeed  the  '  first  inventor'  of  the  New  System,  a  mirarle  must 
^  have  been  wrought  to  defraud  him  of  the  credit  due  to  his  daim; 
^but  if  there  be  no  mirade  on  the  one  side,  it  necessarily  follows 
fUhftt  there  is  the  most  consummate  assnrauce  and  want  of  truth  on 
^  the  other. 

»  Ab  for  the  four  roasters  at  the  Madras  Asylum,  whom  Dr.  Bell 
I  found  there,  and  whom  he  retained  there  '  to  look  after  the  various 
^ilepBrtments  of  the  [iislitulion,'  it  is  manifest  from  the  Account 
InuUiahed  in  1 7S)7.  ll»al  the  improvements  were  introduced  not 
Hirough  them,  nor  by  their  assistance,  but  in  spile  of  them  ;  and 
Mfae  manner  tu  which  Dr.  Bell  expresses  this  is  so  clear,  aud  so  de< 
Etcisive  of  the  point  in  controversy,  that  what  he  anys  must  either  be 
ttnie,  or  it  must  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  second-sighted 
bftlsehood  to  defraud  nuotlier  man  of  an  invention  which  wa^  not 
■Met  Dindn.  But  if  the  scliool  at  E^mnre  had  liad  fourteen  masters 
Bnatemd  of  four,  and  they  had  all  been  actually  employed  as  masters 
MB  tlie  coannon  school  meaning  of  the Mord,  stiU  if  Dr.  Bell  had 
nublicly  suggested  (as  he  did  suggest)  a  system  by  which  a  school 
nuy  teach  itself,  and  sho^v  (us  he  did  show)  iti  what  manner  a 
Badiool  must  be  organised  to  do  this,  he  would  have  been  the  in- 
Kaentor  of  the  system,  whether  he  had  ever  carrietl  it  into  effect  or 
Baot;  jnst  as  the  discovery  of  the  true  form  of  the  earth  is  due  to 
Ufewton,  not  to  those  persons  who  veritied  his  opinion  by  measur- 
Esg  a  degree  at  the  equator;  or  as  the  great  improvement  in  nsvi- 
nption  was  made  by  hnn  vihn  discovered  the  polarity  of  the  needle, 
F'not  by  the  man  wbu  first  sailed  by  the  compass.  It  is  in  teaching 
pby  the  boys  dieuiselves  that  the  New  System  consists  ;  ilie  mode.^ 
mf  leaching,  such  as  snnd-wrilim;  and  slate'>Yriting,  syllabir  rcad- 
lifDg,  key-aiilfametic,  &g.  &c.  however  they  may  be  varied  and 
teultiplie<l,  are  hut  subordinate  parts;  self-tuition  is  tlie  maiii- 
MtrinSf  ^''"h^^i't^'*'"'''^"'^''^*^  system,  the  principle  and  the  power, 
ft^  Another  of  Mr.  Lancastei's  advocates,  who  is  less  violent  than 
Dfr.  Joseph  Fox,  because  lie  is  more  malicious,  aud  more  expert, 
Mdmits  that  selt-tuilion  is  the  foundation  of  the  pliin,  and  that  ihe 
BRgentotu  and  Murtliy  author  (meaning  l>r.  BcK)  was  '  not  una- 
nan:'  of  tlie  real  uses  of  this  method :  but  he  proceeds  to  stiow  that 
E^s  is  of  little  moment  when  compared  with  tho  discoveries  of 
kUr.  Lancaster,  aud  that  the  '  worthy  and  ingenious  autlior'  is  in 
net  a  '  pitiful  and  Jealous  rival'  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  aud  '  leagued 
MB  uiuiatural  union  niiii  a  combination  of  bigots  and  linie-scrvers, 
uigaiiwt  one  of  the  (|,reatesl  benefactors  of  hia  species.'  'lliese 
M^arges,  which  it  is  proper  to  meet  b»  fully  and  us  boldly  as  they 
hprc  advanced,  are  made  in  tlie  Kdinbnrgli  Review,  for  Nov.  1810. 
ft  "I'he  writer  describes  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  a  conspiracy 
[  against 
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against  ihe  ptogreas  of  knotiled]^.  '  The  btgotted  uid  [ 
cuting  clasAea  o(  society,'  nfcordiiig  (o  him,  or,  as  ifaey  are  tin^ 
»h«i*r»lloi), '  the  frioHis  of  i);ii»i'aiicc  aod  poriecnUoa,  believing 
tliat  '  un  f^itati  could  result  trtmt  firunmliiig  the  iiistrnctiou  of  ibe 
bulk  of  the  oomuiunity,  «nH  ^>rctciulii)g  to  t'oresfe  u  vnrietir  of  e^nla^ 
us  likely  hi  oiis;iiiate  in  the  greater  lii^'usioii  uf  kiionledg*,'  were 
clisturl>c<t  uhU  leirificd  at  the  progress  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  syMein, 
iuid  i mined  HI U'ly  mwie  the  uttiiost  cxpTlion  to  impede  and  over- 
tliruw  80  (headed  wi  eiiemy.  Htb,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  framed 
upon  the  oldest  aini  most  approved  nilr-4  for  the  raaaa^ement  of 
niMshiiierv,  act^oidin^  to  the  pructtie  of  uU  re^lar  epic  poets  from 
Virgil  to  Sir  Kidiard  Itlackmotr :  the  powers  of  darkness  are  to  be 
roused  at  the  progre s«  of  lh«  hero  of  the  piece,  aiid  lo  set  all  iheir 
eiit^inea  at  work  for  liis  destrucliou.  '  The  tiist  alarm  was  ^iven 
liv  lh«  iHeK  of  l/tr  poor  ticinif  laa^iH,' '  a  louder  ii'>te  was  soon 
sounded  tliut  thtpmir  jcere  In  he  lnu^fit  bif  a  Qiiuker.'  But  even 
this  failed,  for  tlio  King's  favours  '  prevented  any  outcry  of  no 
(tlu^kcry,  and  the  iuw  was  agauisi  liis  being  o)>erateil  upon  bj 
lire,'  in  die  manner  wliieh  no  doubt,  was  desired  by  tho  bigotted 
tuid  persecuiiti);  classes.  '  Will  it  be  credited,'  says  lliis  writer, 
'  by  tho»e  wito  read  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  last  four 
years,  thwt  diiriiu;  the  same  period,  n  cry,  raised  by  persons  both 
orthodox  and  li-ebb,  u|ion  such  admirable  grounds,  was  scarcely 
repealed  at  the  inoTiient,  and  is  now  almost  tjuite  forgotten  1'-^ 
Irehuid ! — it  stirs  our  blood  to  see  Ireland,  witli  all  the  danger 
M'hich  now  oxist^  there,  and  all  the  evils  which  may  arise  there, 
imlenA  tile  present  agitiitions  are  maimged  with  a  steudv  and  healing 
hand, — lo  see  the  slate  of  that  nnliappy  country  brought  ftirward 
on  every  occasion,  not  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  hut  m  a  nmnner 
which  (ends  lo  e^u!•p(■lRle  animosities,  and  to  drive  the  discontented 
into  op«n  disaffection. 

'i'he  last  resoure.e  of  '  the  friends  of  ignoraiK'c  aiMl  superstition,' 
when  they  found  lliat  the  New  System  of  Lduiatiou  must  suc- 
ceed and  sp)*cad  over  the  world,  was  '  lo  try  and  get  llie  iitanag<o< 
muut  of  il  into  tlieir  own  hands.'  '  In  order  to  aupplunt  the  sec. 
[ary  there  must  be  found  n  churchman,'  and  '  it  hRp)>eiied  most 
fortuiMteh  for  this  de.iign,  that  ab<mt  the  period  alluded  to,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  have  e\teiidcd  bis  patronage  to 
IJr,  Bell,  whom  he  had  nailed  from  his  tciirement  at  Swanage,  to 
saperiiitend  a  ihaiity  school,  and  that  the  Hinhop  of  Durham,  still 
more  mnnificcntli,  bestowed  npon  that  gentleman  it  vuhiuble  pre- 
ferment in  his  dioccKe,  uith  ttie  su|M'rinlendenoc  of  u  similar  e»- 
tablishnieiii  for  education.'  'llius  the  '  combination  of  bigots 
aud  Inne-sterverr  Mas  most  unforftmatcly  aided  by  the  accident  <>f 
Ur.    Bell's  ii^ht  leverend   patrons  calling  him   from    hts  rrtirr- 
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incDt  to  bring  furward  liis  <.'liumii  to  wigio^lity,  and  to  assist  in 
tW  eaiublishiiicDt  of  ncltuulsi.'  '  Call  up  the  ri^jlil  uia;tler  Cua- 
stable !  We  b%\e  liere  recovered  tltc  most  dangerous  piece  of 
Iccber;  tluit  ever  was  Luown  in  the  coiiunon wealth !'  Let  tt  not  be 
supfiosed  Ui3t  tltc  Vice-Society  arc  the  only  pi^rscuis  who  can 
nose  s  pk>t  ill  iho  niud ;  here  is  a  new  Titas  Oatus  on  lliu  other 
side  !  he  has  discovered  u  desperate  conspiracy,  and  the  Aich- 
biahop  of  Cuuterbury  is  at  llie  liCnd  of  it  ! 

Qy  what  persons  Dr.  Bell  was  rvuJly  ihuwu  fioui  Suauage,  nc 

have   already  stated ;  but  let  thatpuKu;  a  tvw  mbre pre seiitu lions, 

moK  or  less,  are  of  so  little  coiisequrace  hei«,  that  it  Is  not  worth 

wltUe  to  delay  tlie  reader  fur  die  suke  of  detecting  tbein.    Bill  Iiow 

was  Dr.  Bell  to  be  implicated  in  this  combination  against  the  ad- 

vanceiseut  of  Iliio» ledge,  and  the  educution  of  the  poor.'  how  «a» 

it  to  be  made  appear  that  ht-,   of  nil  tuen,  should  be  leagued  '  in 

most  umiatural  union,'  to  check  his  osvn  system,  aiid  counteract 

die  very   object,  wlndi  it  was  the   pride  and  passion  of  his  life  to 

carry  into  effect  ?    Here  is  a  specimen  of  ingenuity  not  exceeded 

even  by  the  Abbe    Uurruel  himself.     Onf  lufornier  selects  from 

^r.  Bell's  volume  the  imprudent  and  inconsistent  passage  uliich 

■  ^e  have  formerly  (]U0lei|,  and  upon  this  single,  solitary    passage, 

I.  qjVntndictory  an  it  is,  not  only  to  l\iv  •.\  hole  linuur,  but  to  die  very 

1  iHupose  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  frmucd,  and  incousisleiit  a*  he 

[  l^itelf  pronounces  it  to  be,  liG  reasons  as  though  tlic  deltbcrate 

F  <winloii  of  the  author  were  to  be  collected  from  Uiis  pat>sa)jc  and 

I  ^  alone  I 

Dr.  Bell  therefore  b  ranked  among  tlie  followers  of  Maiide- 

lille  ;  Dot  that  they  '  iinpiile  to  his  writings  the  intentions  of  that 

licentious  autlior,  any  more  than  they  do  his  eJoaueiice,  his  wil  or 

Kutesess.'     Notwithstanding  however  this  candid  admisition,  his 

Intentions  are  found  to   be  the  sumc,    and  a*  sneh    tlie   writer 

!  Kaaous  upou  them  at  great  leiiglli.     '  Hoc,' lie  says, '  is  the  charge 

\  which  has  sunk  most  in  our  minds  against  tliut  Hfieieiid  PeiM*;' 

£-^for  thus  he  calls  1iim;  seeking,  by  this  ironical  dc-signatiou  to 

Cttrow  a  ^neral  ridii'ule  on  his  function,  at  (he  same  lime  that  be 

I  latacka  hi*  character^ — had  it  not  been  for  this  we  could  have  par- 

vvpoed  tlie  various  insiuuulions  against  liberal  opinions  which  his 

I  vtitinas  coiitaia;  and  could  even  have  exercised  a  similar  cliarity 

K  tbwaroa  his  mmt  ImHsroiu  r/irit  about  tkruieiii^  uu-iiif  Ike  haru- 

I  pook  of' our  otueflors.     What,  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,  is  this 

I  piost  Uidteroiis  rant  which,  by  an  exertion  of  charity,  lliis  c:mdid 

entlemaii  is  willing  to  overlook  f   Thiia  ihc  passage  stands  in  Dr. 

.lell's  last  putilicalion,  p.  o(>,  57  :    '  1'here  can  be  but  one  reason 

)  wby  the  horu-book  of  our  ancestors  is  throw  a  aside,  and  Uiis  reason 

[  bas,  in  many  ways,  retarded  and  defeated  education,     'llic  lirst 

card. 


card,  or  board,  (the  oltl  h<>rii-l>'i"kj  put  into  (In-  linnds  of  rhU- 
dren,  should  never  go  lioyoiid  tltc  slplmhcl,  digits,  and  svllablet 
of  two  letters  ;  but  of  these,  a  division  of  (wo  or  more  may  be,  I 
made,  if  rhostn,  for  Ow  sake  [of  economy  and  brevity,  but  espe- 
cially, that  the  sdiulai'  may  see  the  staj!;cs  of  his  jmimey  ancf 
mart  his  own  pro"res8;  and,  slii!  more,  lliat  no  one  of  his  book*" 
be  ever  partc/i  wilh  till  lie  be  perfeLtiy  master  of  its  conlenli^ 
which  will  enable  liini  to  go  throngh  the  next  wilh  a  precitioa 
and  dispatch  not  olherwiae  attainable.'  Is  this  a  most  ludirroin. 
ratify  IB  there  any  rant  in  Hi  is  tlicre  any  thing  ludicrons  in  itf^ 

It  is  not  true  then  that  any  ludicrous  rant  about  the  horu-book  h' 
to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bell's  writings.     It  ts  not  true  that  there  is  anjr 
combination  of  the  '  higottcd  and  ncrswnting  classes'  to  keep  th«^ 
poor  in  ignorance.     It  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Re!!  is  among  the  fol-r 
lowers  of  Mandeville.     It  is  not  true  thai  Mr.  Limnaster  invented 
the  syslein.     It  is  not  true  even  that  he  was  the  first  peison  wh<{| 
introduced  it  into  England,  after  Dr.  Hell  hud  announced  iho  disv 
cnvery,  for  it  was  practised  before  him  in  the  Aldgate  school,  and. 
by  Dr.  Uriggs  at  Kendal.     This  writer  lajs  down,  among  his  tiu^ 
positions,  '  that  the  merit  of  devising  the  new  system  belongs  « 
Joseph  Lancaster,  although  one  of  its  principles  had  been  pni 
viously  known  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  c\empHhed  in  the  school  at  M<  " 
ras,  but  without  those  other  principles  w  bich,  when  taken  togethef] 
constitute  the  new  xyatem.'     He  has  so  often  evinced  thathedod 
not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  he  is  determined  to  cm 
demn,  that  it  might  have  been  supposed,  in  this  instance,  he  hu 
not  understood  the  system  upon  whicli  he  was  writing,  if  he  hu 
not  elseuheie  incautiously  admitted  that  self-tuition  is  the  '  fouiF 
dation  of  the  plan,  whereof  the  sand-wriling  may  be  said  merely  t< 
constiUite  one  of  the  additional  details,  or  parlial  and  accident! 
improvements.'*     He  may  re.sl  in  \\\ni:\t   of    these  positioDB  hi 
pleases;  we  maintain  what  we  have  bcfori'  asserted,  that  lelf-tuilii 
13  the  princi}>le  of  the  system,  utid  that  I>r,  Briggs's  arrangement 
the  alphabet,  Mr.  Lancaster's  sjalivwriting  as  well  us  sand-writiiij 
Mr.  Warren's  engraved  copies  im  the  slates,  syllabic  reading,  am 
key  arithmelic,  merely  constitute  some  of  the  additional  details 
however  these  details  may  be  multiplied,  varied,  or  improved, 
principle  of  the  system  remains  the  same,  and  that  principle  ta 
Bell's  discovery.     It  is  he  who  has  given  birth  to  every  school, 
whomsoever  it  may  be  formed,  ^Ahicll  is  conducted  through  tR 
medium  of  titc  schofurs  themselves. 

As  for  Mr.  Lancaste'.  it  is  grtatly  to  be  regretted  that  vant|| 
shouhl  have  made  him  arrogate  to  himself  the  merit  due  to  ana 
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vulgar  and  bad  spirit  in  which  some  of  his  pructices  were  con* 
ceived,  his  own  merits  were  sufficient  lo  have  entitled  him  to  a 
large  portion  of  public  respect.  He  might  have  been  the  Ali  of 
the  new  syalem,  the  most  zealous,  the  most  useful,  the  must  cele* 
brated  of  its  discipivs  ;  second  oiilj  iu  merit  to  ihc  founder  of  the 
system,  and  hardly  second  to  him  in  celebrity ; — he  has  citosen  to 
be  the  MoaeLlama,  ftrst  the  docile  disciple,  then  tlie  bitter  and 
deadly  enemy  of  his  teacher  ;  and  niiist  bear  u^wii  his  head  the  im- 
putation of  falsehood  and  impotiturc,  'iliere  »as  a  time  when 
we  thought  well  of  him,  but  it  was  when  he  deserved  well ;  he  him- 
self has  compelled  na  to  pass  upon  huii  this  coiidemnatiun  ;  it  is  not 
from  his  enemies  that  his  reputation  has  received  its  mortal  wound  ; 
he  has  destroyed  himself,  and  niaj  be  buried  iu  the  high-way. 

When  this  man  talks  of  '  not  suffering  his  name  to  be  associated* 
with  that  of  Dr.  Bell,'  we  are  only  more  sensible  of  the  hecuin- 
ing  dignity  which  Dr.  Bell  has  displayed  in  not  coudesceudiug  lo 
a  coutro>er3y  witli  him  or  his  adherents.  When  it  pleases  him  to 
be  jocose,  and  to  tell  us  diat '  the  cry  ^nd  the  shout  of  Great  art 
Aou,  O  Bell !  is  to  go  through  the  land.'t  we  feel  inclined  lo  pity 
him.  But  when,  h«  asserts  tliat  die  diff'ercnce  iu  prmcipie  between 
himself  and  Dr.  Bell  is,  that  Dr.  Bell  '  advocates  the  uiiiversai 
limitalioM  of  knowledge,  while  he  is  labouring  for  the  miivcrsul 
diffusion^  of  it;'  we  arc  compelled  to  declare,  tliat  a  inisrepreaeii- 
taOon  so  wilful,  deserves  the  severest  condemnation. 

Tite  pas.^age,  upon  which  it  is  founded,  we  have  alreadjr 
<]iioted  at  full  leugtli,  and  in  its  most  objectionable  form.  It  ia  a 
■ingle  paragraph,  forming  not  i^uite  a  page,  ia  a  vohime  which 
(iu  the  last  edition^  consists  of  bet^vee^  three  and  four  hundred; 
the  paragraph  which  follows  limits  its  application  lo  Sunday 
schools,  (where  writing  and  cyphering  never  have  been  taught,)  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  book  is  not  only  inconsistent,  but  iucompatihle 
widi  (t;  fur  how  is  it  possible  iiul  to  teach  writing  in  a  school 
where  it  is  by  the  act  of  writing  that  the  children  are  taught  to 
regdP  To  reason  upon  this  siii|;le  paragraph,  as  if  it  were  the 
principh;  of  the  book,  is  just  as  if  a  school-hoy,  iu  writing  his 
exercise,  should  mistake  an  exception  for  a  rule.  By  what  feelings 
Dr,  Bell  was  betrayed  inlo  this  error,  we  have  already  attempted 
to  show;  had  his  antagonists  contented  themselves  wiUi  censuring 
it  as  an  error,  and  exposing  its  inconsisieiicy,  they  could  not  have 
been  gainsaid  :  but  when,  upon  this  faiiudaiion,  they  accuse  Dr. 
3ell  of  conspiring;  with  llie  '  bigolted  ami  persecuting  classes'  to 
prevent  the  dilt'usion  of  knowledge  ;  he  who,  of  all  men,  has  done 
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CBmeri  suoraf  ia»  u-^afTf  bisd  sui  ifca  zxac  pciinc  S>r  ofv  prte- 
«nc  pnrpr-f?.  wd  5:r  firier  JecnT*  Ae  r^aaisr  a  rgftasgil  to  tbe 
mrtt  -^  « '.^imiF.  r  'it*  Ixiia  inar^sd  :f  x.  -rtidL  uii^  ^hat  nrl^  of 
Iaifcrif'.tj'/<i2*  -'.r  c^j^gtacz^isz  ici>:i*  m  Ac  Mjift^u  >j?>idai.  coo- 
ifi  3ftt:i»«aarTf  mrtanl  ir^trrsinff.  ^i&£:e  ii  to  5»5.  ^^^^  the 
m?  VrjiicJii,  tie  end  ofmiiL  Ae  fj^oetn  eacn»  jxkE  perfect. 
Ejian^JCTM.  has  bicwi  f.r  ^i^  inc  taM?  r^'iuofii  lu  a  jcsence.  AU 
m&r.tyaL  pnv^r^  cm  d>  L»  ^ec*j:  jcvrroL^  Iitftcetf  b^  IV.  BcU, 
*  lie  fcfi  i^jnLf  3p::<haic  '3xri»  b^  ^inz.  rnhJaz  lOj  :&ai^  rasaioi 
Irv  h^  /^ifif^.  Kni  hie  j»  spcrdb«fc:«ne  3a:  li£»  <^*  iCi±si  wJl  Nr  <ooQer 
carr.fni  ?#  ri*  jr«t  l»fiirfl  a  f  :r;uci  ciinf-yif  ti*i.i  u  l«:-ai«;/     This 

flKnt  lsa:^e  ^<«u  r  :Q2§»eti ;  Ae  ia^*trsi£.*s  *  '--■•^  1^  TUjcsjer^  syi  tkeirs 
hari<  »aft:.--j«jeti  co  tcticz  th«tir  .:-^\et:  -  ia*  iii  -Uciit^  riwr  atiec- 
toMU  arji  -raot  "^j^i^.  p^rctn-  ±if  i-:.!*  fta:ic  ziD^re^c^  «!tin:h  ane  at 
9tJ9ii*  T\^  tzMfZ'  MiZ  zp  Aitir  ^-o^  "€  trrrfft.  Ve&r^  tbe^  had 
«o«  4b*  Md.  Th:^^  ir:i>«)««ae  ziaur:^  ^^mni  <*i^a  !*>  menace  the 
EMAbt-^Lsuar.  Oae  ^vritcr  vanu  tSbe  cJerzj  ^laaksc  '  cjddtsiii^ 
«hiQ«^  SB  vhsrh  dsiirircn  ^re  to  be  iKCnacteti  la  rU*  aoSjBiI  nrln 
b<«!aaKr  o^  tb*  !>::*tLK:  T\*LaK*  ^^-^l  «£  c*  excited  be- 
dfct  ctiiidrfc  -r  "^  atti-ohan:^  bKCmixMEs  f  a*  if 
is  *iw.^  k  <i-  .t  -*  *n*  i*-  r^tablitncc:  *  ti:?i  :u:£^*  :^>^?iit  the  &eU ! 

h^  '»-.:  \j^tr:T  ^-LiAiLr.z  A-^i  1  i^^c  Di'iiiz  x-iri-.v.t.^:*.  t^-ii  i"«»  lEiCer  the 

V:  of  lii-^  par  *:iiil  '^-cr^j.  ull>  -sii:  3ieii  mho  thus 
tv  eilK>2  -Ik:  "  •.  ^  er  -:■:  ±«-:  cL-lt:!!.'  t6  Jl  'k:ai9«iiher 
♦er/.i/iri  a2*i  brica:  e^o  je>fsAr\iv  ^wr  \=nr  ♦exiscecof/  It  is  die 
car.-«J^.^  or  c^  eaeic;*'«  see-<f  viixh  Li5  =i  thi:i  iisstaacir  alanoed 

AM^jt-aii'Vos  of  the  cl-enr^  ai*l  s^cCLtrr  ire  ake^aciT  tVciiJ  in 
■Br.»  '.\n:r^jrii  r'.r  !h«  «appc-rt  xzxi  rurtheruK'e  o^  the  eilLicatmi  of 
dut  «Ji..t  j/»r  arficortfiui  to  Dr.  Beli'*  *^-:ez!.  Thej  are  »peeai- 
liKT.  ^^  '*':^1  i^»fi,  m  ^i  pt^^Labilkyy  U:Cs:.a^  general  thnwghovt 
the  ^•v(=r/tr:.  Bat  we  would  fun  I*jok  for  oktv  than  th^Sw  A  na 
tjrxjAJ  <nJUbi  •La^etxt  of  parochia!  HihoKr-ls  L^  r^oikne^S^rodandtbe 
tmy^,  jv^.T^j  i.'jd  m>.>nl  country  id  Euric*|.^ :  before  that  estabbsb- 
Bmc  vai  ;.^«*jtute(i,  h  wa?  wcl*  tush  the  mc<<t  barbarotis.  Why 
^bfiKaii  wrA  :h:i  bic^ifiLrs  be  cxtecderi  to  Eiiglind:  That  nar^.^^l 
cdHcatKa  r-x^t  to  be  cocducled  upuo  the  phiicxples  of  luciooal 
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rfligion,  however  the  eitemiea  of  ihstt  i-eligion  inuy  mil  against  the 
axiom,  is  bo  seif-evidenl,  that  iKiiie  but  tliusc  who  atebcsottedwtth 
sectarian  bigotry,  or  who  having  clearer  iwads  have  jet  more  mis- 
ckievous  intentions,  can  possibly  dispute  it.  'Hie  school  and 
cliurch  establish  in  euts  ought  thererure  to  be  intimately  connected; 
die  parish  priest  should  be  the  superintendent  of  the  paritih  school, 
and  when  a  ntee  of  men  have  been  educated  for  tlie  purpose,  it 
would  bo  well  if  the  clerk  were  always  the  school- master;  for  the 
advantage  which  would  arise  from  raising  this  character  into  re- 
spectability, is  not  to  be  despised.  As  for  the  disneiiter^,  they  may 
have  tht'ir  own  'schools;  it  reiiuires  no  small  portion  of  absurdity 
to  believe,  aud  of  impudence  to  assert,  tliat  govemnieut,  in  conde- 
scension to  the  prejudices,  and  \that  it  must  needs  consi<ler  tlie 
error  of  tlie  few,  should  sacritice  tlie  principles  of  the  many,  lose 
sight  of  its  interest,  and  neglect  its  duty.  Of  all  important  mea- 
sures of  domestic  polity,  Uiat  of  estabHshing  parochial  schools 
would  be  the  most  important  aud  the  most  beiieticial,  for  tlie  igno-' 
ranee  of  the  poor  is  tlie  root  of  all  tliose  evils  for  which  our  poor 
laws  are  but  an  inadequate  alleviation;  and  it  is  the  main  cause  of 
those  offences  which  render  criminal  law  necessary,  but  which  it  is 
easier  as  well  as  wiser,  to  prevent  lliau  to  punish.  For  these  great 
and  effectual  means  of  national  unproveinent,  we  would  faiu  look 
with  confidence  as  well  as  hope,  to  the  true  and  steady  friends  of 
the  national  church;  and  nut  to  lliem  only,  but  to  all  those  of  what- 
ever persuasion,  who  think  it  the  duty  and  essence  of  a  national 
church  10  watch  over  the  instruction  and  morals  of  the  mass  of  thi^ 
people.  By  bravely  defying  and  confronting  the  power  of  France, 
baffling  and  beating  the  armies  of  the  barbarian  u)iou  what  he  was 
accustomed  to  consider  his  own  undisputed  element,  we  have  raised 

*  Thai  Dr.  Bell  ttould  Ae^nw  thp  diMeiiLrn  of  Ihiiriglit,  ii  one  i>f  Ihoie  gtu^i  niUre- 
pmenlMiuni  Kliich  wi-  luve  milj  ilnie  itiui  liricflj  lu  iiolice,  and  Ihu9  diiiinclly  tu 
couIikHci.  AjiolliEr  Irick  oT  ibit  kind  ii  pnctucd  t^  Mji  Jnoph  Foi,  wbcii  >>e  hvs. 
(p.  f.)  thai  if  Dr.  Bell  be  the  author  of  Ihc  inventkiiii  clsimvd  b]-  Mr.  Laacuter,  IJi. 
HtVft  Gnl  aditioii  luuil  be  the  wurce  from  wbich  Ihe  laltrr  Lit  drnon  all  hii  DiMCMlt. 
'I'bM'HMirce  wuuld  certHinlv  Vitit  \xea  lufficiviit,  fur  there  bi-  leanit  Ibe  priiidpJe  of  the 
nen  ijiklein ;  but  \(  Mi.  Fux  wr>  ignorsnl  Ihat  hli  liiriid  Hr.  Luicasler  bad  ojicned  a 
eoneipuiiilencr  Willi  Dr.  Bull  and  viiiled  hlia  atSwanagr,  Mr.  Laacaalrr  biinirlf,  tuko 
friiittk  ihtjHuaj^n  conliamng  ihr  falir  aornbni,  could  nut  have  forgoiicii 

StHuii  ul  Ihe  eL-uiiunijr  ot  Ur.  Laiicuier'i  (chuol  hi  iti  picmit  >tate,  nil 
all!  Afjlum,  wbeiieniiiuuij  wat  anlncidenlal  (^ihuu^h  nccesie  _  . 

ii  anulber  cif  Ibete  Itickt.  For  unproionirnii  in  the  ecaucnuy  it(  Ihe  Khwb  » 
are  Mltclnl;  iudebtCd  to  Kir.  Ijiimiln  ;  ecuiiain>  hating  been  frDiD  tlie  Brit  his  direct 
object  ( but  u  lliere  i>  mi  paiem  euiiiliag  him  to  tlie  eiduiire  u«  of  )lat«  and  ipelling 
card*,  llie*!'  pmcliret  u  Tat.a)  eiwiioiu}  ii  coniiitmt  with  prudcnor.  arc  adnpled  in 
Ibech^rcb  ul  Eogluiid  Kbnulg.  Oiteof  thccbief  diHeiciicci|jci»eeii  ilKialn  ihi*  point 
it.  ihu  Ml.  Uiiaut«allo»>otie«pelliug  card  lu  a  clau.  wlieouc  Dr.  BcIJ  allows  ona  to 
e»erj  boy  in  it.  The  vuloe  o(  ihcK  cardi  i>  lOinflbiiii;  leu  thin  two  thirdi  of  a  far- 
tblng  each,  and  the;  whuaie  foud  arcalsulaling  tba  fractioiu  of  Urthingi,  nqiif  tboy 

taniat  up  ilic  dllTeteuce. 
the 
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the  name  of  England  upon  the  continent  as  a  military  poMrer,  to  a 
pitch  which  it  has  rarely  attained :  by  the  establishment  of  paro- 
chial schools  we  should  make  our  prosperity  at  home  keep  pace 
witli  our  reputation  abroad,  nuiltiply  our  resources,  increase  our 
strengtli,  and  render  it  perniaiiout.  Thus,  too,  should  we  perpetuate 
as  far  as  is  possible  by  human  means,  that  constitution  of  church  and 
state  which  is  the  pride  and  strength  of  England.  Esto pei'petaa  is 
the  prayer  which  every  true  and  enlightened  patriot  must  breathe 
for  that  constitution :  the  way  to  render  it  perpetual  is  by  training 
up  tlic  children  of  the  people  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
way  they  should  go. 


TT  - 


*#*  The  Address  ofH.  P.  is  mislaid. 
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An  Essay  uu  Atjuntic  Rights,  or  tlie  Law  Telalive  to  fishing,  and  the'Pro- 
M(ty  of  S.iil  produced  by  Allutirm,  &c.     By  H.  Shultes.     5s.  6d. 
K -A  Treatise  on   the  Biiikrupt  liiwi,  containing  the  Deteruiinuiinna  in  the 


Jbuns  of  Law  and  Equity,  down  (n  the  present  Period,  uud  the  Statutes  and 
"     '  ruplcy.    By  Francis  Whiiiiiuisli,  Esq.    " 
II  of  Vallel's  Law  of  Nnlions.     18s. 


jTh*  Trials  of  ilie  Rev.  R.  Bin^liuni,  Curate  of  Marcsficld,  Sii^sei,  on  a 
"■irge  of  sending  on  loceudiury  Letter,  und  sailing  Fire  lu  his  Dnelliug 
c\  taken  in  ttiurt-liand  hy  Mr.  Aduuis,  liy  order  of  tlie  Directors  of  the 

n  Fire  OHiee.     8vo.  5s. 

The  Trial  of  Ariliur  Hodge,  E^q.  nf  the  Island  of  TortnU,  Apill  20.1811, 
'^r  tlie  Murder  of  his  Negro  SI  lives;  tiikcii  ill  Sliort-liaiid.   By  A.  M.  Belisario, 
3n.  Od. 
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IfATBCMATTCS. 

Mathemttiod  Lectures.    Bj  the  Rev.  B.  Brid^    2  vols.  8vo.  15s. 

A  Compendious  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Properties,  and 
Analogies,  of  the  Three  Conic  Sections.   By  the  Ker.  B.  Bridge,  B.D.  8vo.  5s. 

Directions  for  Sailing  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  China,  New  Holhind, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  interjacent  Ports.  Bjr  J.  liorsborgh,  F.  E.  S. 
Pkrt  L  4to.  SL  5s. 

MEDICI9E,    SUXGKRr,  &C. 

A  Treatise  on  Surgical  Anatomy.  Part  I.  By  Abraham  CoUes,  one  of  the 
Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland.    Svo. 

A  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Effects  of  Sol-lunar  Influence  in  Ferers, 
with  an  Improved  Method  of  Curing  them.  By  Francis  Balfour,  M.  D.  '  8vo. 
Second  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Jaroes  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  certain 
printed  Papers,  entitled,  '  The  Viper  and  the  File.' — ^^  There  is  Wisdom  in 
Silence.' — ^  An  Old  Story,'  kc  &c.  which  have  lately  been  distributed  by  him. 
By  A^^^re^  Duncan,  Sen.  M.  D.  &  P.  Svo.  5s. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Jones,  on  the  Composition  of  the  Eau  Medicinale  d'Husson. 
By  James  Moore,  M.  R.  S.  &c.    Ss. 

Practical  Remarks  upon  Insanity,  with  a  Commentary  on  Dissectioos  of  the 
grains  of  Maniacs.     By  Bryan  Crowther.    9s. 

Practical  Observations  on  tbe  Sclerocele,  and  other  Morbid  Enlargements  of 
the  Testicle;  also  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Acute,  the  Spurious,  and  the 
Chronic  Hydrocele.  The  whole  illustrated  by  Cases,  &c.  By  Thomas  Rams- 
deoy  Surgeon  to  Christ's  Hospital  and  the  Foundling,  and  Assistant-surgeon  to 
fit.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    7s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  some  of  the  Stages  of  the  Operation  of  Cutting  for  the  Stone. 
Illustrated  with  an  Engraving.    By  C.  B.  Tyre,  F.  R.S.  8vo.  2s. 

MILITARY. 

The  Excellence  of  the  British  Military  Code,  and  the  Expediency  of  a  strict 
Attention  to  the  Details  of  its  Administration.    Bs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ;  to  which  are 
added.  Translations  from  the  Gaelic,  and  Letters  coniifcted  with  those  for- 
nerly  published.     By  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Lag^an.     2  vols.  IVnio.  12s. 

Essays  on  Man,  delineating  his  Intellectual  and  Moral  Qualities.  By 
Thomas  Finch.     12mo.  6s. 

A  Catalogue,  containing  a  Collection  of  Mathematical,  Philosophical  and 
Scientific  Books  for  18 11,  in  rarious  languao;es,  ancient  and  modem.     2s. 

Analysis  of  Country  Dancing,  with  numerous  additions  and  improvements, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  new  Figures,  with  some  entire  new  Reels, 
and  a  Plan  for  composing  to  any  Tune,  an  almost  innumerable  Number  of 
different  Figures;  together  with  the  Complete  Etiquette  of  the  Ball  Room. 
By  J.  Wilson,  Dancing  Master,  from  the  Opera  House.  Second  Edition,  em- 
bellished with  nearly  260  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Berryman.     Svo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Reilhy  Porteus,  D.  D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  with  an 
Account  of  his  life.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodj^son,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Rector  of 
St.  George's,  IIanover-!>quare;  and  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  Ordiuary  to  his 
Majesty.     6  vols.  8vo.  21.  8s. 

Observations  on  Mineraloxiail  Systems.  By  Richard  Chevenix,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
{kc.    Translated  from  the  Fc6uch^  b^  a  Meiiiber  of  the  Geological  Society ; 
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I  tlie  Reply  of  M. 

li  College.  On- 
._.   ,  .  „    me,  on  the  Article   "       '     " '' 

burgli  Review,  relalin?  lo  llieOnford  Sirnbo. 

An  Acctiunl  of  the  Measures  adopted  fur  SupprcHlng  tlie  Pracllee  of  die 
Bystetnntic  Murder  <if  Female  Inrnnts  by  their  Kreiits.  E<llted  with  Noitt 
ind  IlluatrBtions,     By  E.  Moor,  V.  L.  S,  4t<>.     ll.  10s.  6d. 

A  Kssaj  nil  Kiiuwledge,  being  an  Attempt  to  Eitablisli  its  General  Cliarac- 
ler.    3s.  6d. 

A  Letter  upnn  the  Miichieraus  influence  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  as  it 
Ktuall;  Fxiiti  in  the  Province)  under  the  Spanish  Gavernmenl.  Translated 
fnm  El  Espaiiol,  ■  Periodical  Spanish  Journal,     gs. 

A-Selection  of  Articles  Irom  the  Gentleman'*  Magazine.   Vol.  IV.  Bvo.  14). 

Visions  of  Albion,  or  Arguments  of  Consolntinn  and  Conlidencp,  Addressed 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kinj^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
ibe  unetampled  Conflict  with  the  Gaulic  Empire.    Ss. 

An  Abridgment  of  Locke's  Essaj  concerning  Human  Understanding.  B; 
Louiin  Capper.    4to.  20s. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  lustitution,  read  at  their 
Annual  General  Meeting,  Murcb  ST.  1B1 1.     2s. 

Lettre  n  Sophie  sur  la  P£te  doiini^e  par  le  Prince  R^ent,  pour  ci!l#l>rer 
CAniiiversaire  de  ta  Naissance  du  Kiii.     Par  F.  Ilaron  de  Geramb.    4tii.  7e. 

A  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  Tracts  on  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
Mrtaining  Subjects;  selected  from  various  public  and  private  Libraries,  par- 
'  ticutarlj  that  of  the  late  Lord  Somers.  Revised,  augmented,  and  arranged. 
;Bj  W.  Scott,  Esq.     Vol.  Vl.  4to.  SI.Si. 

A  Letter  to  W.  GiSbrd,  Esq.  un  the  late  Edition  of  Ford's  Plajs ;  cbitily  as 
relating  to  Ben  Jontou,     B;  A.  Gilchrist,  Esq.  Ss.  "'' 


Advice  10  all  who  Bulhc  for  Amusement,  Health, 
acquiring  the  Art  of  S»ii>nning.     By  W.  U.  Mallison. 
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Self  Control;  a  Xovel.    Third  Edition.  S  vol.  post  Bvo.   ll.  4s. 

La  Prise  de  Jericho.     Par  Mad.  Cotlin.     Ss.Od. 

Gatha;  or  Memoirs  of  the  Wurtiburg  Family,  a  vols.  18s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Book ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Great  Personage.    3  vol.  12rao. 

155. 

Einathan,  or  the  Ages  of  Man ;  an  Historical  Rnmanoe.     3  vols.  13*. 

The  liihubiiants  of  the  Earth,  or  the   Fullies  of  Woman.      By  A.  F.  Hol- 
.  Btein.  3  vols.   Ifis.  6d. 

The  Welch  Mountaineer.     By  A.  Mom-er.  a  vols.  T». 

Virginia,  or  the  Peace  of  Amien*.  4  vols.  24s. 

The  Caledonian  Baiiditli,or  Heir  of  Duncaetlia!;  a  Bomance.     By  Mrs 
'  'Smith.  S  vols.  10s. 

The  Cousins,  or  a  Woman's  Promise  and  a  Lover's  Vow.  3  vols.  15j. 
The  Empire  of  Nniri,  or  the  Uighls  of  Woman ;  in  Utopian  Romance. 
By  James  Lmtrence.  4vols.  foolscap  Bvo.   II.  3s. 

Fatherless  Fanny.     By  Miss  Edgeworth.  4  vols.   tl. 

Tlie  Savage.     By  Piomingo,  a  Headman  and  Warrior  of  the  Muicogulgee 
Kalion.  6s. 

Sir  Ralph  de  Bigod,  a  Romance  of  the  19th  century.     By  Edwin  Moore, 
Esq.  4  vols.  SK 

The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick;  a  Poem,    B;  Walter  ScoU,E*q.  Demy  4 to. 
|5s.i— Royal  4to.  SOi. 

Poems, 
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Poems,  bj  Miss  D.P.  Campbell  of  Shetland.    Foolscap  8ro.    7s. 

Poeuis,  b;  Lieutenant  Charles  Gray  of  the  Royal  Mariues.     Foolscap  8vo. 
{^; — Post  8vo.  10s.  6H. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and   other  Poems,  &c.    By  Margarei-Wedder> 
burn.  69. 

Poems  and  Letters.  By  the  late  W.  J.  Roberts,  with  some  Account  of  bis 
life.  8to.  10s.  6d. 

The  Capital ;  a  Satirical  and  Sentimental  Poem,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Slanbope.  2s.  6d. 

Carltuu  Iluuse  Fete,  or  the  Disappoinied  Bard,  in  a  Series  of  Elegies;  to 
which  is  added,  Curio»ity  in  Rai^s,  au  Elegy.     By  P.  Pindar,  Esq.     9».  6d. 

The  Regent's  Fete,  or  the  Prince  and  his  Country.  By  E.  Fitzgerald,  Eat^ 
Ss.  6d. 

Poems  on  Moral  and  Relieioas  Subjects;  to  which  are  prefised  Introduo 
lory  Remarks  on  a  Course  of  Fenuile  Education.  By  A.  Ftowerdew,  Third 
Edition;  containing  several  Additional  Poems.    5». 

Pastorals,  Second  Edition ;  ta  which  is  added  Pa^tortlla ;  a  rural  Tale.  By 
the  late  Goorge  Smith,  Lands^cape  Painter,  of  Cbicliester.     7s. 

Regretful  Hcmembruuce,  and  other  Poems.     By  Eugenio.  3s.  6d. 

De  SalkelJ,  Knight  ot'  the  White  Rose,  a  Tale  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the 
He%'.  George  Warrington.  4to.  ll.  lis.  6d. 

The  Banks  of  Wye ;  a  Poeiu.     By  H.  BloomBeld.     fc.  5s. 

Ballads,  Romances,  and  other  Poems.     By  Mi»s  Anna  Porter.     ISmo.  7s. 

Poems  on  various  Subjects;  including  Education  of  tlie  Poor;  an  Indian 
Sale;  and  theOiieriiig  of  Isaac.     12nio.  8s. 

Baonockburn,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Books.    8vo.  8s. 

The  Battle  of  Albuera;  a  Poem.    Ss. 

POLITICS  ^   POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brooghatn,  Esq.  M.  P.  on  the  Subject  of  Reform  in  the 
•  tUpresentation  of  the  People  in  Parliament.      By   William  Roscoe,  Esq. 
8vo.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Comparative  State  of  Great  Briuin  and  France  in  1811. 
Preceded  by  Obfiervations  on  the  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  successive  Ad- 
ministrations since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January  1806.     6s. 

Substance  of  tlie  Speech  of  the  F-arl  of  Harrowby,  deluered  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Monday,  June  IBih,  1810,  upon  a  Clause  in  the  Appropriatiou  Act 
Tor  granting  the  Sum  of  100,0001.  for  the  Relief  ot  the  Pt>orer  Cleigy*    - 

The  Substance  of  Two  Speeches  of  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  Bullion  Report. 
Ss.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Francis  Jeflfi-ev,  Esq.    By  an  Anti-Reformist.     2s.  6d. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  \V.  W.  Pole,  March  3d,  1811,  upon  a  Motion  of 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  Ponsonby,  relative  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment.    3s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Dangerous  Tendency  of  employing  Foreigners,  and  of 
allowing  them  to  reside  in  Great  Britain.     Is.  6d. 

An  impartial  Examination  of  tli^  Merits  and  Demerits  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  as  Comniander-in-Chief.     By  J.  Bragge.     Is.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.    By  the  Hon.  R.  Smith. 

is.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  Mr.  Johnstone  on  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Bill  commonly 
called  Lord  Stanhope*s  Bill,  July  19,  1811.     'is.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  Rose,  May  1811,  on  the  Report  ot  the  Bullion  Committee.     3s.  6d. 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Vibcouut  Cai>tlereagh,  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  S  ^  oud  Reading  of  Earl  Stanhope*s  Bill.    $s. 
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Reference  to  Bank  orEnelaniJ  Notes, 
By  N.  Cooke,  Esq.     Is. 


^varltrly  Lilt  of  Nev  fuf-licaf 

l    A   brief  Statemem  of  the  Origin   and  Aduinliijjes  of  the   N' 

;    Mu'ney.  What  it  ij,  lis  Viiliie,  &c.  i 
id  any  valuable  Circulaling  Merliuin. 

Sermons  bjr  Sumutt   Hursley. 

«niid  Eililiuo.      In  one  voiiiine 

Tlie  Nomre  and  Pei  petiiUj  of  the  InDueuee  of  the  Uolj  Sjjirii ;  a  Serin<M>| 
deiirered  at  the  Moiiihiv  Assuciatiun  of  Congregational  Miniilers  awl* 
Cliurches.     By  VVillia.u  Ben^o  Collyer.  D.  D.  St. 

Stiiciures  on  Siihjecla  chiefly  relating  to  the  Established  Religion  and 
Ilei^.    By  the  Hev.  J.iaiah  TIioidhs.    88.  (Id. 

Pour  DisciKirses  on  the  Nature,  Desieii,  Uses  and  HUtury,  of  the  Ordinance 
.«r  Hii|>ii9n>,  Willi  a  Piefui-Y.     By  Joshon  Toutmin,  D.  D.   3^.  6(1. 
■  The  Exponllkiii  of  the  Creed.     Bv  .folin  Pearson,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Cheater, 
Ahriilgerl  for  ihe  Use  of  Youn^  Persons  of  both  Seieii.     Bv  the  llev.  C,  Bur- 
Dej,  of  Oreenwidi,  L.t.D.F.R.S.  Vicar  of  Hernliill,  Kent.     Sf. 

The  Mosaic  Creation,  illuatnted  by  Discoveries  tui[|  Experiments  derived 
from  it!  prewnt  enlightened  State  of  Science,  to  which  is  preRxed  ihie  Cos- 
iijoaoiiy  of  the  Aiirieiitj,  wllh  Refieclions  intended  lo  prumole  Vital  and  Piac- 
lieal  Religiun.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wooil. 

Maxims  and  Direciinns  for  Youth,  on  a  variciy  of  important  and  interest- 
ing Subjects,  calculated  for  Private  Families  and  Schools.  By  the  Rer.  J, 
Thornton. 

Popular  Essays  on  Right  and  Wrong.  An  Attempt  lit  a  Rational  Series  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Circumstances  of  our  present  Existence,  in  order  to  eslubliab 
ihe  Object  and  End  of  our  Creation,     tlvo.  6>. 

The  Duty  of  Christiuiis  to  partake  of  the  Afflictions  of  the  Gospel,  coni^^ 
"■  •  ■    -   ^     -  "—  )n  WeduMdmB 

ihiished  in  eSim 


enforced,  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Port«m< 
June  26,  1811,   before  a  Society  of  Unitari.-in  Christian  , 
South  of  England,  for  promoting  the  genuine  Knowledge  of  the  Script 
the  Prnctice  of  Virtue,  by   tlie  Distribution  of   Books.     By  Thomas  Reei^ 


pri 


;wed. 


Saurin's  Sermons,  a  new  and  improved  Edition,  ivilli  Three  New  Sermonll  J 
translated  by  Messrs.  Rubinsoii,  Hunter  and  Sutclilfe.  T  vols.  Svo.  J 

An  Address  Co  the  Heads  of  Families  on  the  Neglect  of  Family  Religion^   J 
with  appropriate  Exlracls  from   ihe  Act  nf  Piirliainent  uaniiist  Driinkennen^ 
Gaming,  Swenring,  and  Profiination  of  (lie  Lord's  Day.     By  Juiues  Iliir^reave^ 
Minister  of  Uie  Gospel  at  Oudeii,  near  Rochdale. 

The  Diiirymaii'a  Duu^hter;  an  authentic  and  interesting  Narrative,  in  five   ' 
Parti,     ed. 

A  Letter  cnnceminE  the  Two  First  Chapters  of  Luke;  addressed  lo   an 
Editor  of  the  improved  Version.     8vo.  Os. 

The  Conoecliou  between   the  Simplicity   of  the  Oospel,  and   ibe  leading 
Principlesof  ibeVroifstaniCauM:;  a  Sermon.     By  John  Kentish.     Is. 

The  LileHiid  Denih  of  the  ever-blessedJesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  ttiti. 
World.     By  Jeremv  Taylor,  D.D.  Svols.  8-)b.  a  new  Edition.  1 

Four  Sermons  pi'euched  in  London,  May  B,  9,  10,  1811,  U  the  SeTeuteeadlll 
General  Meetinf;  of  ihe  MisMonary  -Sntrict*.    3*.  M 

The  Healing  Waters  of  Beiliesdai  a  Sermon  preached  at  Buxton   WeHi^fl 
June  9,  1811.     By  the  Rev,  C.  Bucbaiman,  D.D.  la.  Od.  ¥ 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clerg}'  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  at  tlW'] 
Vmlaiioa  in  May  and  Juue,  1811.     By  G,0.  Cambridge,   A.M,&F.R.St   • 
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The  Sin  and  Danj^er  of  Sedation,  considered  io  a  Charge  Ootended  to  be) 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Leicetter.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Buniabjy  D.  D.  6s. 

TOPOGRAPH  r. 

Notices  respecting  Jamaica  in  1808,  9^  and  10.     By  G.  Mathison,  Esq.  5s. 

Volume  tl)e  Sectmd,  Part  11.  containing  Cheshire— of  Magna  Brttannia; 
being  a  concise  Topofrmphical  Account  <?  the  several  Counties  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Ljsons  and  Samuel  Lysons,  Esquire,  in  Quarto, 
M'iih  numerous  Engravings  of  Maps,  Antiquities,  &c  31.  Ss.  boards ;  a  few 
Copies  on  Imperial  Paf>er,  with  Proof  Impressions,  5l.  5s. 

The  Present  State  of  New  South  Wales;  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Trade,  Pi  ice  of  Provisions,  Interna]  Regulations,  State  of 
Society  and  Manners,  new  Objecu  io  Natural  History,  &c  beinjEa  Continua- 
tion of  Governor  Collins*s  and  other  Accounts  to  this  time.  Illustraied  with 
Four  coloured  Views,  with  a  Plan  of  the  Settlement  By  D.  D.  Mann. 
Ill  4io.     100  Pages.    Si.  Ids.  6d. 

VOYAGES,  TRAVELS. 

An  Account  of  Tunis.    By  Thomas  Macgill.    6s. 

Geological  Travels.  Vol.  II.  111.  contuiuing  Travels  in  Enghuid.  By  J.  A« 
DeLuc,  F.RS.    Translated  from  the  French,  ll.  4s. 

A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  in  the  Summer  of  1809.  Bv  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  F.  L.S.aiid  Member  of  the  Wemeriao  Society  of  Edinborgh, 
10s.  6d. 


LIVRES  NOUVEAUX. 
Importes  par  J,  DeboffCf  B,  DulaVf  et  Co,et  L,  Deameky. 

Ilistoire  de  I'Art  par  les  Mooumens,  par  Seroux  d'Aginoourt,  €  vols.  fol. 
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Aet.  I.  The  Histoj-y  of  the  fnqr/hitiom ;  including  the  Seeret 
'J'tautacUons  of  Ihuse  Horrific  Tribunatt.  Iliuatrated  with 
twelve  platea.     4lo.   Stockdale.  1810. 

jt  Letter  upon  the  mischievous  Iiifiiieiice  of  the  Spanish  luijuisi- 
tion  OS  It  actvaUi/  exists  in  the  Provinces  tiniter  the  Spanish 
Civiertime/it.  Transluted  from  El  Espano],  a  periodiLal  Spanish 
Jaurnat  publialied  in  Londou.    8vo.  pp.31. 

'j^ferraliva  da  Persegia\atn  tie  JJippo/i/to  Joseph  Da  Costn  Peieira 

'  I'lirtado  dc  Alendorifa,  SntiT^  da  Cofonia  do  Hacramento,  uo 
Rio-da-Pntta,  prezo  e  Processaifo  em  Lisboa  pe/o  pretcma 
Crime  dt  Fra-Ma(on,  on  Pedreiro  Ltvre.  2  Tom.  8io. 
l/iiidres.    1811. 

/~\F  llkc  two  first  piiblivalions  id  tliis  lUt  of  books  which  liave 
^^  cnlled  our  attention  tu  l1j«  pieaent  iiubject,  tlie  value  is  in  aa 
IMVerse   pmpurtion  to  tlie  bulk.      'llie   ^uaito  is  a  paltry  work, 
'compiled  \vith  little  knowledge,  and  less  judgment:  tlie  pamphlet 
18  the  production  of  an  able  and  philosupnic  mind,  reasoning  tem- 
perately and  uilli  ibe  beat  intentions  upon  an  evil  uhicb  it  has  felt 
and  which  it  thoTouglily  understands,     llic  '  Historpi'  will  do  barm 
rather  tliun  good,  because  the  nioiiiiracturer  of'  tt  has  indiscriminately 
Iwapcd  together  truth  and  falsehood,    'llje  excellent  letter  of  Mr. 
"'        I  While,  (for  liis  it  appears  tu  be  iu  tlie  vabixble  journal  where 
tifst  published,)  will  afford  viwv  curious  and  important  in- 
'innlton  fur  uur  purpo.te:  so  will  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Hippolyto 
Costa,  Mboni  we  believe  lo  be  the  editor  of  the  Correio  Bra- 
iiliense,    a  Porlugueiie  Journal  jiublisbed  (Uke   Uie   Espanol)  in 
indon,  the  princi{>les  and  opiiiiotis  of  which  are  most  honoura- 
himsfUl,  and  might    be  moat  uneful   to  his  priuce  and  hii 
country. 

We  live  at  tlie  commencement  of  an  era,  more  distinctly  mnrked 

by  the  great  and  inimcdiute  revolutions  with  which  it  has  been 

aihere<l  in,  than  any  otlier  in  the  annals  of  the  world.     No  precise 

Kile  of  dcmarkation  can  be  traced  through  the  twilight  boundaries  of 

il  and  modern  history;  but  the  outline  which  separutes  diis 

ra  from  that  which  lias  ended  within  our  •wo  letiieinbiance,  is 
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strongly  and  conspicuously  drawn  for  future  ages.  Tlie  French 
revolution  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  breaking  up  of  the  abyss,  and 
from  our  ark  of  liberty  which  rides  securely  upon  the  waters,  we 
behold  every  thing  around  us  laid  waste  by  the  deluge. 

Of  all  those  countries  over  which  the  flood  has  taken  its  appointed 
course,  Spahi  and  Portugal  hold  out  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing matter  for  contemplation,  whether  we  look  back  into  their  history 
to  gather  wisdom  from  the  pnst,  or  forward  into  their  future  state 
for  consolation  and  ho|)e.  Our  present  business  is  witli  the  past.  In  the 
two  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula,  despotism  and  intolerance  have  been 
carried  to  the  fullest  extent;  the  warmest  advocates  of  either  could 
not  possibly  require  a  more  complete  experiment  than  has  been 
made  of  both.  And  let  it  not  be  li;^htly  supposed,  that  these 
systems  can  have  no  advocates:  for  as  it  is  daily  seen  that  no 
quackery,  whether  physical  or  spiritual,  is  too  gross  to  find  believers, 
so  there  is  no  system  of  political  and  religious  government,  how 
pernicious  soever,  which  may  not  have  its  partizans ;  so  easily  are 
the  opinions  of  men  perverted  by  their  prejudices,  their  passions, 
their  interests,  and  their  vices.  Des|)otism  and  intolerance  have 
subverted  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  Of  tlie  first  of 
these  evils  we  are  in  no  danger,  though  it  has  never  wanted  parti- 
sans in  any  country  when  the  tide  sets  that  way;  and  how  near 
a  nation  may  be  to  the  yoke  when  it  thinks  itself  farthest  from  it, 
we  learn  from  the  history  of  our  own  commonwealth,  and  see  at 
this  hour  in  die  example  of  France.  But  the  constitution  of  our 
government  bears  this  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Romish  church, 
tliat  its  forms  cannot  exist  without  in  some  degree  keeping  its  spirit 
idive,  so  wisely  have  boUi  been  constructed.  From  the  other  evil 
wc/are  not  altogether  so  secure.  Intolerance  is  closely  connected 
with  those  religious  opinions  which  of  late  years  have  been  gain- 
ing ground  among  us  with  fearful  progression;  and  persecution 
would  be  as  necessary  and  inevitable  a  consequence  of  their  as- 
cendancy as  it  has  been  of  the  Romish  faith,  because  uf>on  either 
system  it  equally  becomes  a  duty, — a  conclusion  which  (were  this 
the  place  for  proving  it)  would  operate  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdnrn 
against  both.  It  may  not  therefore  bi?  u  useless  task,  and  may 
perhaps  be  found  an  interesting  one,  to  trace  the  rise,  progress, 
and  completion  of  that  great  experiment  of  intolerance  which  we 
have  seen  completed ;  and  we  do  it  the  more  willingly  because 
we  are  in  possession  of  many  rare  and  curious  documents,  manu- 
script as  well  as  printed,  upon  the  subject. 

Tlie  Spanish  annals  are  stained  with  the  first  appeal  against 
heresy  to  the  secular  power,  and  the  first  blood  shed  with  the  forms 
of  law  in  a  persecution  of  christians  against  christians.  Priscillian, 
ih^protomartyr  for  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  was  a  Spaniard. 

St. 
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I  St.  Martin  of  Tours  atreniiously  opposed  this  fatal  precedent,  and 
\     severely  condemned  and  liunenled  it   when   lila  oppu.tition   had 

proved  utuivailing;  a  conduct  which  is  more  to  his  hunour  than  the 
r  whole  catalogue  of  his  niiracles.  What  were  tl)^  opinions  of  Pris- 
I  cilliaii  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire,  and  probably  is  not  pos- 
I     sible  to  discover,  because  ihere  reiniiin  no  other  nccuunts  of  him 

than  what  hisctternies  huve  transmitted  to  us.  It  is,  however,  ad- 
l    mitted  that  he  wns  a  man  of  great  talents,  powerful  eloquence,  and 

of  auch  uuster«  habit!i  as  were  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
I  licentiousness  imputed  to  him.  It  is  equally  cerliiin  that  his  chief 
I  |>ersecutor  was  infamous  for  his  dissolute  life,  though  one  of  tlia 
t  most  respectable  and  praiseworthy  of  the  Spanish  historians  care- 
I  fiiUy  abstains  from  noticing  Uiis.  Tliat  Prisrtllian  was  an  enthu- 
I  aiBSI  cannot  be  doubted,  and  like  other  enthusiasts  it  may  readily  be 
f  believed,  tliat  his  piety  was  debased  by  some  absurdities.  The 
I  great  historian  of  heresy  tells  us,  thathelirst  of  any  christian  sectary 
I  Borrowed  from  the  gnostics  the  notion  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
I  Iminan  body  arc  governed  by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  if  so,  the 

V  tnaii  iu  the  almanack  whom  we  areold  enough  to  remember  there, 
I  isa  relicof  Priscillianisni. 

I  The  Arian  controversy  was  carried  on  longer  and  with  more  futy 
I  m  Spain  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  Both  parties  were 
I  equally  wrong  in  the  means  to  which  ihey  resorted,  and  botli  parties 
I  teem  to  have  been  equally  absurdintheirpractices.  About  the  close 
t  Af  the  sixth  century  an  Ariau  saint- aspirant  came  over  from 
I  JlMca  to  Spain,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie  sepulchre  of  St.  Enlalia  in 

V  Merida.  His  especial  anxiety  was,  that  he  shotdd  never  set  eyes 
I  On  woman,  nnr  ever  let  woman  set  eyes  on  him  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
I  BOn  a  monk  always  went  before  him  to  char  the  way.  One  lady  in 
I  Merida  of  Peeping  Tom's  family,  prevailed  U|>ou  the  deacon  to 
K  Conceal  her  in  the  church,  and  thus  contrived  to  see  him :  when 
I  be  heard  what  had  happened,  he  prostrated  himself  upon  tlie 
Iground,  and  in  that  posture  groaned  and  bewailed  himself  as  if 
F  die  heaviest  calamity  had  befallen  him.  King  Lcuvigildo,  deceived 
[  by  this  mountebank,  enabled  him  and  his  monks  (for  he  was  nn  ab- 
I  bot)  to  settle  themselves  in  Spain,  supplied  them  regularly  with  all 
^  Aey  wanted,  and  thought  himself  well  repaid  by  the  benefit  of  his 
r  prayers.  In  mummery  and  intolerance  there  was  litile  dilFercnce  - 
[  between  the  contending  factions,  for  so  they  may  properly  be  called, 

[  but  the  catholics  had  infinitely  the  advantage  in  address;  they  had 
[  learnt  Italian  intrigue,  and  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  in  the  course 
I  of  the  struggle,  they  did  not  scruple  lo  avail  lliemselves  of  the  foulest 

resources  of  Italian  policy.  One  miradr,  which  implies  considei- 
f  able  preparation  and  ingenuity,  they  practised  in  more  than  oue 

place.  On  Holy  Thursday,  the  bishop,  clergy,  aud  people,  as- 
X  2  semblcd 
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■embled  at  a  church  which  hud  obtained  celebrity  for  this  prodigy, 
taw  ihat  like  baptistcrv  uas  empty,  ciijojed  a  luarvtillous  frugrance 
unlike  tliBt  of  any  rarllily  flowers  or  spiceg)  which  came  as  th« 
vesper  of  the  divine  virtue,  and  tlieu  sealed  up  tlie  dours  of  the 
churub.  On  Easter  eve  the  doors  weie  unlocked  witli  equal  pub- 
licity ;  the  baptistery  wan  then  found  lull,  and  ntl  the  childreu  bom 
within  the  preceding  twehv  luontlxs  were  baptized.  The  Arian 
king  Theuduelo  could  nut  be  persuaded  diat  thia  was  iniiaculous, 
and  endcavouret)  to  discover  the  aecrel.  It  baHlcd  bini  for  two 
years:  on  the  third,  not  conieiit  with  setting  bis  oun  seal  upon  the 
doors,  and  appointing  guards  as  before,  he  due  a  deep  Ireoch 
round  the  church  ;  but  b<.'foie  the  day  of  tiial  arrived  be  was 
murdered,  as  opportunely  aa  Arius  himself. 

Ilie  catholics  soon  followed  up  tlieir  victory  with  penal  lawa, 
and  the  whole  of  the  last  book  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  ur  code  of  the 
Spanish  W'isi-Goths,  coitsUta  of  slalules  ogaiust  heretics  and  Jewj. 
By  these  laws  whoever  disputed  against  llie  faith  or  agaiust  any  of 
ihedecreea  of  the  church,  was  cimdctnned  to  the  forfeiture  of  allhia 
possessions  and  to  perpetual  banislnnent.  Bloodier  edicts  were  eu- 
actedavainsttheJensbythekingsSuinthcIa,  ltcccsuinihus,Sisebutus 
and  Egica,  the  latter  of  whom  raised  a  dreadful  persecution  against 
them  upon  an  absurd  accusation,  thnt  they  had  conspired  witli  the 
Jews  of  Africa  and  other  countries,  anil  u  ere  about  to  rise  upon  the 
Christinns  and  destroy  them.  For  tliis  pretended  crime  they  were 
condemned  to  slavery,  and  all  tlicir  children  after  the  age  of  seveu 
taken  from  them  and  made  christians;  a  compulsory  conversion 
was  alao  at  the  time  made  of  ilie  parents,  and  laws  were  past,  or- 
dering, that  if  they  were  driccied  in  the  observance  of  auy  cere- 
mony or  custom  of  their  law,  they  should  be  stoned  or  burnt.  A 
curious  act  of  abjuration  by  the  Jews  of  Toledo  in  the  days  of 
Recesuinlhu^,  is  preserved  in  the  Fuero  Juzgo.  In  obedience  to 
his  decrees  and  to  those  of  king  Snintlicla,  they  renounce  the  error 
of  their  fnlhers,  for  themselves  and  for  their  wives  and  children,  and 
they  abjure  the  society  of  alt  Jews  who  will  not  in  like  maimer  be- 
come converts  to  Clirisiianity.  We  will  not  practise  circumcision, 
they  say,  we  will  not  keep  the  paschal,  nqr  the  sabbath,  nor  any 
other  feast  after  the  manner  of  llie  Jcw^;  we  will  make  no  distinc- 
tion of  meats ;  and  we  will  believe  with  pure  faith  and  with  perfect 
flood  will,  and  Miiii  great  devotion,  in  Christ,  the  sou  of  tlie  living 
God,  according  to  the  holy  evangelists  and  apostles.  And  if  any 
among  us  should  either  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  cliristian  faith, 
or  delay  to  do  these  things  wliirh  we  promise,  we  swear  by  that 
same  Father,  Sun,  and  Holy  (jhost,ur;e  God  in  Trinity,  that  we  will 
burn  biro  or  stone  him.  But  the  most  remarkable  purt  of  the 
■bjnrutiou  i«  one  poor  suivo.    Concerning  pork,  they  say,  this  w« 
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promise,  that  if  we  shotild  not  be  able  actually  lu  eat  it,  because 
we  have  not  been  used  to  it,  we  will  nevertheless  eat  any  thing 
which  may  have  been  drcat  with  il,  without  dislike  or  loathing,— 
They  were  afraid  their  stomaclw  would  be  turned  as  well  as  their 
consciences. 

A  people  who  were  thus  wiclitdly  oppressed,  received  the  Moor| 
as  their  deliverers,  and  ihcy  are  said,  though  upon  doubtful  aulhu- 
rity,  to  have  betrayed  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kingdom, 
into  llieir  hands.  The  Moorish  conqitext  obtained  for  theni  some 
ceiiluries  of  comparative  tranquillity.  That  revolution  checked  the 
spirit  of  intolerance,  and  for  a  ^I'hile  entirely  suspended  it.  No 
heretics  are  heard  of  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
because  none  were  sought  for ;  but  the  names  of  Arius  and  Pela- 
gius,*  which  continually  appear  during  those  a^es  as  baptismal  ap- 

fiellations,  show  that  the  opinions  of  those  two  great  heresiarchs 
ong  held  their  ground.  The  spirit  of  inluleraiice,  however,  was 
only  sleeping;  after  its  awakeuing  it  raged  with  greater  fury  iu 
Other  parts  of  Europe  than  iu  S|iant,  but  no  where  did  it  become  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  system  of  govenmieut,  and  no  where 
did  il  produce  so  permanent  an  effect  upon  the  naitoiial  chaiacter, 
and  BO  materially  affect  the  fate  of  the  nation;  this  arose  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  wonderful  and  monstrous  establishment  nhich  in  the  dark 
ages  was  subsltiuted  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  t)ie  greatest 
monument  of  human  genius,  human  wickedness,  and  human  weak- 
ness, that  was  ever  reared.  Yet  it  did  not  originate  in  evil;  and 
the  good  which  it  produced,  tended  to  counteract  its  baneful 
effects.  In  the  twelfth  century,  when  that  establishment  had 
reached  die  summit  of  its  power,  every  part  of  Europe  still  felt 
the  shock  of  the  northern  irruption ;  the  tempest  had  indeed 
subsided,  but  the  swell  continued  still.  The  conquerors,  tliough 
thev  had  yielded  to  the  religion  of  the  conquered,  were  as  yet 
little  amefiorated  by  their  couversinu:  the  superstition  which  they 
had  embraced  was  h.irdly  less  irrational  than  that  which  tliey  had 
abandoned;  the  same  restless  spirit  of  adventure  was  abroad, 
and  kingdoms  were  stUI  the  prize  of  the  succes&fid  adventurer.  It 
is  impossible  to  cotilemplnte  the  church  at  this  period  without 
admiration  and  astonishment;  nor  ought  it  to  be  contemplated 
witliout  gratitude  also,  fur  hud  it  not  been  for  the  labours  and  per- 
severing efforts  of  the  clergy  we  might  at  this  day  have  been  groan- 

•  liriio  pcrtvii.rillialllivieDUuHviniliaUBclicriilKiJtti'm?.  andenilraroucatiirvwle 
thr  ■■ifcrriRe  liy  di-rhin);  llic  liitU'r(iIie  PrlnjuorSpnui  nid  lliel'iijoor  Porlug^  uul 
Oilids)  from  molnlof  tliP  Wolli  cmtiitt.  Bnlhow  onw  the  uinlt^il?  and  iaitpoM- 
ble  Ihn  britoshunldhnv  fiv^wttrn  ■!  tlw  nmntm  llv  timnder  of  lilt  Spinhli  nmnnrehy, 
wlmir  liinury  htliimwlfhiiilnriUen.  intttcvrr;  tniik  wbcTMU  Ik  tliiu  fcpmrnb  lirl  Dana 
■I  onginicing  ihtcr  ttBlnrica  nfivi  tiiuif 
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ing  under  the  yoke  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  like  the  Circassians. 
Perverted,  dislionoured  and  debased  as  Christianity  has  been,  we 
owe  lo  it  even  our  temporal  redemption.  Tliough  Europe  was 
partitioned  among  different  races,  disunited  by  difierent  languages, 
and  disturbed  by  the  jarring  interests  of  ambitious  families,  and 
hostile  nations,  the  various  countries  still  formed  one  common 
State.  Christendom  was  in  those  ages  more  than  a  name;  the  Ger- 
man and  tlie  Spaniard,  the  Englishman  and  the  Italian,  the  Hun  and 
the  Frenchman,  all  were  Christians ;  they  were  all  brethren  in 
fiuth  such  as  their  faith  was,  and  they  acknowledged  the.  law  of 
their  common  father  as  that  from  which  there  was  no  ap^>eal.  Oa 
this  basis  the  papal  dominion  was  erected.  The  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  God  was  acknowledged  wherever  his  religion  extended, 
as  supreme  on  eartli;  his  standing  army  was  distributed  through 
every  kingdom  and  province ;  in  the  castle  and  in  the  palace,  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  the  soldiers  of  the  church  militant  were  sta- 
tioned; they  had  their  territory  assigned  them  in  every  parish 
throughout  Christendom,  and  the  fruits  of  every  field,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  every  flock  and  herd  were  decimated  for  their  |>ordon. 

The  Benedictines  brouglit  this  system  to  perfection.  The  world 
has  never  been  so  deeply  indebted  to  any  other  boiiy  of  men  as  to 
this  illustrious  order  ;  but  historians  when  relating  the  evil  of  which 
they  were  the  occasion,  have  too  frequently  forgotten  the  good 
which  tliey  produced.  Even  the  commonest  readers  are  fami- 
liar with  the  history  of  dmt  arch  miracle-monger  St.  Dunstan ; 
while  the  most  learned  of  our  counti'ymen  scarcely  remember  the 
names  of  those  admirable  men  who  went  forth  from  England 
and  became  the  a|>ostIes  of  the  North.  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernandez 
are  not  more  beautiful  spots  in  the  ocean,  than  Malmsbury  and 
Lindisfarne,  and  Jarrow  in  the  ages  of  our  heptarchy  :  a  commu- 
nity of  pious  men  devoted  to  literature  and  to  the  useful  arts, 
as  well  as  to  religion,  seems  in  those  ages  like  a  green  oasis  amid 
the  desert;  like  stars  in  a  moonless  night,  tliey  shine  upon  us  with 
a  tranquil  and  heavenly  radiance.  If  ever  tiiere  was  a  man  >\  ho 
could  truly  he  called  venerable,  it  is  he  to  whom  that  appellation 
IB  constantly  affixed,  Bede,  whose  life  was  past  in  instructing  his 
own  generation  and  in  preparing  records  for  posterity.  In  those 
days  the  church  oft'ored  the  only  asylum  from  the  evils  to  which 
every  country  was  exposed :  amidst  continual  wars  tlie  church  en- 
joyed peace ;  it  was  regarded  like  a  sacred  realm  by  men  who, 
though  they  hated  each  other,  believed  and  feared  the  same  God. 
Abused  as  it  was  by  the  worldly-minded  and  ambitious,  and  dis- 
graced by  the  artifices  of  the  designing  and  the  follies  of  the  fa- 
natic, it  afforded' a  shelter  to  those  who  were  better  than  tlie  world 
in  their  youth,  or  weary  of  it  in  their  age;  the  wise  as  well  as  tlie 
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timid  and  the  gentle,  Heel  lo  this  Guslieii  of  God,  which  eiijojed 
ila  uvia  light  and  calm  amid  darkness  and  slorms. 

Tlie  universal  coiruption  of  Christianity  in  those  ages  was  pro- 
duced by  many  co-opeiating  causes.  Though  Mantchxisni  was 
extirpated  as  a.  sect,  llie  doctrine  oi*  ihe  two  principles  which  it  in- 
culcated had  infected  llie  victorious  religion.  That  doctrine,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  only  beautiful  myiliology  of  tlie  East,  led,  in 
the  hands  of  Catholic  expositors,  to  the  most  absurd  and  disgusting 
practii^al  consequences.  The  tlesh  and  the  spirit  carried  on  ill 
every  individual  tlie  everlasting  struggle  between  evil  and  good ; 
tlie  spirit  therefore  could  only  gain  the  asccnduiicy  by  the  most 
rigorous  measures,  and  the  scourge,  as  well  as  watching  and  fast- 
ing, was  necessary  to  keep  in  order  a  slave  ever  ready  to  become 
rebellious.  Tlic  indulgence  of  every  appetite,  hoMCver  innocent, 
became  a  crime,  when  the  body  was  considered  as  at  utter  enmity 
with  the  soul ;  and  volumes  upon  volumes  have  been  stuffed  with 
the  follies  wliicli  originated  in  this  philosophy.  Add  to  this  the  craft 
.of  such  individuals  as  Dunstan,  tlie  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the 
credulity  which  is  natiiml  to  man.  Times  of  danger  are  every- 
where times  of  superstition.  When  Augustus  closeil  tlie  templa 
of  Janus,  the  Komaus,  who  leared  no  new  revolutions,  became 
«lmoHt  generally  Epiciireatts; — under  the  wretched  smis  of  Coii- 
stanline,  when  the  perils  which  impended  over  tlie  Empire  brought 
Jiome  the  feeling  of  insecurity  f*  every  individual,  philosophy  it- 
self d^eiieralcd  into  i)ractices  of  the  most  childish  aud  pitiful  fjiia- 
licism. 

To  the^e  cahses  of  corrujition,  which  existed  t^iroughoiit  tlie 
whole  of  Christian  Europe,  others  were  added  iu  Spain.  It  is 
apparent,  that  from  a  very  early  peviod  the  Spanish  piicsts  and 
chieftains  had  recourse  to  pious  frauds  for  [xditical  purposes.* 
Perhaps  they  pe^cei^ed  how  greatly  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Sa- 
racens was  attributable  to  the  military  character  of  their  faith,  and 
^erefore  resolved  upon  opposing  tliein  witli  the  same  weapons. 
If  a  leader  was  about  to  engage  against  superior  numbers,  he  as- 
pired his  people  upon  the  faith  of  a  vision,  tliat  lliey  would  be  vic- 
torious ;  if  it  were  expedient  to  fortify  a  frontier  town,  or  erect  a 
fortress  in  an  exposed  situation,  a  iniracul«us  iniage  was  found 
ihere,  and  ihe  place  was  supposed  to  be  inidvi'  iht-  immediate  pro- 
tectioii  of  the  tutelaiy  idi>l.  'Ilie  ingeiiuil)'  of  the  knave  and  tlte 
imagii'ution  of  llie  enthusiast  had  now  their  full  scope.  But  the 
engine  which  was  thus  set  at  work  could  not  be  restricted  to  the 
use  of  the  state  ;  the  king  and  the  superior  clergy,  who  had  imposed 
upon  the  people  for  their  own  {nirposes,  could  not  loo  curiously 
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•crutiiiizc  till?  impnsiitioua  of  a  petty  dealer  m  miracles.  A  ntiira 
of  relics  was  not  consiiiprcd  as  a  rovulty,  and  evrry  ariveniurer 
who  llioiiglil  proper  spriiti^  a  >ctn  for  (liiniieir.  One  sp^'ciinen  of 
the  iinpii<tei)(-e  uiili  wlncli  tliese  tricks  uere  practised  uill  suffice; 
As  St.'  Li)renzo  Mcnd«i  «ns  walking  ii»  tlic  plain  n<«r  Chaves, 
and  meditating  ii  sermon,  lie  met  an  aii»>e],  wim  ^aw  hit^  a 
box  of  relics,  telling  him  it  had  been  saved  from  n  Christian  ritj 
which  had  that  day  fallen  into  the  poirer  of  the  Turks.  'Iliis  box 
contairted  the  rod  of  Moses,  the  nianiie  of  the  infant  Christ,  the 
kerchief  of  our  Lady,  the  stone  from  which  Chrisl  ascended  into 
heaven,  aud  relics  of  forty-one  difft-rt-'nl  Samt»,  without  reikoniu? 
those  of  the  Innocents  und  the  eleven  thousnnd  Virgins.  TliBt  all 
these  were  authentic  was  never  doubled.  Some  dispute  indeed 
arose  concemiiii;  the  city  from  wliich  they  came :  but  it  was  coo- 
cliided  that  it  must  be  in  Europe,  because  two  of  the  sainrs,  whose 
relics  were  found  in  the  box,  had  never  been  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  glohe.  The  result  whs,  that  a  inoraiineni  wus  erected  upon 
the  spot  where  the  saint  met  the  angel,  and  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion was  venerated  with  implicit  faitli  at  Gutinuraciis,  where  very 
probably  it  may  he  found  at  this  day,  and  in  tolerable  odour  still. 

It  happened  with  this  system  of  deceit  as  wiili  cjuackery  in  our 
own  days.  A  chance  tmlli  would  occaaioiially  turn  up  and  give 
currency  to  n  thousand  falseliootls.  Relics  had  acttinlly  in  mitny 
places  been  secreted  at  the  fall  of  the  Godiic  monttrchy;  some- 
limes  also  he  who  hid  nn  image  mi^ht  perhaps  die  before  be 
found  it ;  and  in  all  ca^es,  miracles  of  that  description  which  the 
faith  of  ihe  patient  can  pr<»docr,  were  never  wanting.  The  Spa- 
uiards,  fiom  these  causes,  soon  supemdded  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived superstitions  of  the  Romish  cliurrh,  a  national  mythology  of 
their  own;  they  believed  ihat  tliev  were  as  miirh  tlie  fuvuiired 
people  of  the  new  dispensation  as  the  children  of  Israel  were  of 
the  old ;  their  gravest  historian  oHinns,  lhat  during  the  night  of  the 
Nativity,  there  was  no  darkness  in  Spain — a  luminous  cloud,  bright 
and  effulgent  as  the  noon-day  sun,  irradiated  the  whole  country. 

The  policy  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  circumstances  of  tlie  country, 
co-operating  then  with  tlie  system  of  the  Romish  church,  the  my- 
Uiolo^y  of  lliat  chuftrh  liecuine,  as  it  were,  the  ninchinery  of  the 
Spanish  annals,  and  being  thus  interwoven  with  historical  truth, 
with  all  the  memorable  and  heroic  acts  of  dieir  forefathers,  faith  in 
these  things  became  blended  with  patriotism  and  nith  national 
pride  in  the  Spaniards.  Meantime  the  Romish  priesln  in  other 
countries,  with  leas  excuse  in  tlfy,r  motives,  were  ei^oally  audacious 
in  their  practices ;  in  fact,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  pB|iacy  down 
to  ihc  miracles  of  the  pictures  at  Rome  in  17!^,  being  the  last 
which  wt-re  publicly  enacted,  a  regular  system  of  deceit  has  been 
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Craclised  and  encouraged  by  the  Roniish  church.  This  was  at  its 
eight  in  ihe  el<:venth  and  twelfth  centuries.  Among  those  who 
made  the  noblest  stand  against  these  corruptions,  the  Alhigense^ 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  Tlieir  history  is  equally  disgraceful 
to  four  countries — our  own  among  the  number;  for  when  we  re- 
member Simon  dc  Montford  we  must  not  reproach  the  Spaniards 
with  St.  Dominic. 

Domingo  de  Guzman,  better  known  as  he  stands  in  the  Romish 
Kalendar  by  the  name  of  St.  Dominic,  being  employed  against  the 
Albigenses,  invented  the  Inquisition  to  accelerate  the  effect  of  his 
sermons.  This  is  not  unlike  the  plan  of  the  author  of  a  treatise  upon 
the  Harrowgate  waters,  who  recommends  a  pint  of  the  water  as  an 
aperient^  witli'a  good  dose  of  Glauber's  salts  to  assist  the  opera- 
lion!  His  invention  wus  readily  approved  at  Rome,  and  he  him- 
self nominated  Inquisitor-genera).  The  painful  detail  of  his 
crimes  may  well  be  spared, — suffice  it  to  .say,  that  in  one  day  four- 
'  score  persons  were  beheaded,  and  four  hundred  burnt  alive,  by  this 
man's  order,  and  in  his  sight.  St.  Dominic  is  the  only  samt  in 
whom  no  solitary  speck  of  goodness  can  be  discovered.  To  im- 
pose privations  and  pain  was  the  pleasure  of  his  unnatural  heart, 
and  cruelty  was  in  him  an  appetite  and  a  passion.  No  other 
buman  being  has  ever  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  misery. 
•  The  few  traits  of  character  which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  lying 
Totumes  of  his  biographers,  are  all  of  the  darkest  colours.  He 
never  looked  a  woman  in  the  face,  or  spoke  to  one  ;  on  his  preach- 
ing expeditions  he  usually  slept  in  the  churches,  or  upon  a  grave ; 
he  wore  an  iron  chain  round  his  body,  and  his  fastings  and  flagel- 
lations were  excessive.  But  if  his  disciples  have  preserved  few 
personal  facts  concerning  their  master,  they  have  made  ample 
amends  in  the  catalogue  of  his  miracles,  for  St.  Dominic  is  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  saints-errant-— the  Hercules  Furens  of  the 
Romish  demi-gods.  Let  the  reader  have  patience  to  peruse  a 
few  of  these  tales,  not  copied  from  Protestant,  and  therefore  sus- 
pected authors,  but  from  the  Dominican  historians  themselves,  and 
every  one, ol  them  authorized  by  the  Inquisition. 

Tlie  dream  of  his  mother  during  her  pregnancy  is  well  known, — 
that  she  whelped  a  dog,  holding  a  burning  torch  in  his  mouth, 
'  wherewith  he  fired  the  world.  Earthquakes  and  meteors  aimoanced 
'  bis  nativity  to  the  earth  and  the  air,  and  two  or  three  suns  and 
'  moons  extraordinary  were  hung  out  for  an  illumination  in  heaven. 
'  llie  Vit^in  Mary  received  him  in  her  arms  as  he  sprung  to  birth, 
!  When  a  sticking  babe  he  regularly  observed  fa.sl  days,  ami  would 
get  out  of  bed  and  lie  upon  the  ground  as  a  penance.  His  man- 
nood  was  as  portentous  as  his  infancy.  He  fed  multitudes  mira- 
culously, and  performed  the  miracle  of  Cans  with  great  success. 

Once, 
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Once,  lihen  be  fell  in  with  a  Iruup  of  pilgrinis  of  ditTerent  couu- 
trieSy  the  curse  which  had  been  indicted  at  Babel  i\a>  susptndtni  for 
faini,  and  all  were  enabled  to  :^|)cak  one  language.  Traxeilin^:  with 
a  single  companion,  he  entered  a  oiuna^tery  in  a  loiidv  place,  to 
pass  the  night;  he  awoke  at  matins,  and  hearing  >eils  and  lamenta- 
tions instead  of  pravers,  went  out  and  di^overe<i  tii;it  lie  wa>  among 
a  brotheihood  of  devii>.  Dominic  punished  them  upon  the  spot 
with  a  cruel  sermon,  and  then  returned  to  rest.  At  mt^rning  the 
convent  had  disappeared,  and  he  and  his  comrade  found  theni.^lves 
in  a  wilderness.  He  had  one  da\  an  obstinate  battle  %i  iih  tlie  fle<h : 
the  atiarrel  took  place  in  a  w  ood,  and  finding  it  necessan-  to  call 
ID  help,  he  stripped  himself,  and  commanded  the  ants  and  the 
wasps  to  come  t9  his  assistance;  even  against  tliese  auxiliaries 
the  contest  was  continued  for  three  hours,  before  the  soul  couJd 
win  the  victory.  He  used  to  bo  red  hot  with  di\ine  love;  some- 
times blazing  like  a  sun;  sometimes  glowing  like  a  fiuiiacc;  at 
times  it  blanched  his  garments  and  imbued  them  \\\\\\  a  glory 
resembling  that  of  Christ  in  the  Transfiguration.  Once  it  sprouted 
out  in  six  wings  like  a  seraph,  and  oikc  tlie  fervour  of  his  piety 
made  him  sweat  blood. 

Hiese  are  a  sample  of  the  miscellaneous  miracles  of  St.  Domi- 
nic. There  remaui  two  distinct  and  iuiporlant  classes  which  must 
be  noticed, — those  relating  to  the  rosan*,  >\  hich  arc  the  original 
stock  in  trade  of  the  Order;  and  those  which  refer  to  the  Virgin 
Mar}',  having  been  invented  to  play  od*  against  the  Franciscans. 

When  Dominic  borr(»wed  the  rosary  from  tlie  Moors  (\\ho 
themselves  probably  adopted  it  from  the  Hindoos),  the  Romish 
church  had  established  an  opinion,  that  prayer  was  a  thing  of  ac- 
tual, not  of  relative  value;  that  it  was  received  \is  currency  in 
the  treasury'  of  heaven,  where  due  account  was  kept;  and  that 
credit  was  given  to  every  soul,  for  all  which  he  had  himself  placed 
there,  or  which  had  been  paid  over  for  his  use,  for  the  stock  was 
transferable  by  gift  or  purchase,  'ilie  bead-string  was  an  admi- 
rable device  upon  this  principle,  if  it  had  been  nu  rely  for  abridging 
the  arithmetic.  But  it  liad  also  its  peculiar  eartldy  advantages. 
Tlie  full  rosary  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  heads,  that 
is,  of  fifteen  decads  with  a  larger  bead  at  tlic  end  of  each,  which  is 
for  the  Pater  Noster — tlie  smaller  ones  being  for  die  Ave  Marias. 
It  is  apparent  that  if  the  Ave  Marias  were  repeated  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  continuously,  the  words  would  necessarily  become  un- 
connected with  thouirht  or  feeling,  and  soon  pass  into  confused  and 
scarcely  articulate  sounds.  But  by  this  invention,  when  ten  beads 
have  been  dropped,  die  larger  one  comes  opportunely  in  to  jog  the 
memory ;  sufficient  attention  is  thus  aw  akened  to  satisfy  the  con- 
science of  the  devotee,  and  yet  no  effort,  uo  feeling,  no  fervour, 
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are  required;  the  heart  may  be  asleep,  die  understundiiig  may 
wander ;  tlie  Hps  and  the  fingers  are  all  which  are  needed  tor  this 
act  of  must  acceptable  and  efficient  devotion.  '  It  is  a  means,' 
saj^s  one  of  our  Engtisli  Ronmiiiats,  '  to  kindle  and  nourish 
devotion,  aiid  Mith  great  fadlity  to  pray,  and  obtaii),  Uy  tlie  most 
effectual  intercession  of  so  great  an  advocate  (as  the  Virgin)  all 
manner  of  good  and  perfect  gifts :  from  which  so  friiitl'id  means 
should  be  excluded  neidier  tlie  linsbandmnn  in  the  fields,  nor  the 
traveller  in  his  journey,  nor  the  labourer  with  his  tailing;,  nor  Uie 
simple  by  his  unskilfiihiess,  nor  the  woman  hy  her  se\,  nor  the 
married  by  their  estate,  nor  the  young  by  their  ignorance,  nor  the 
Med  by  their  im potency,  nor  the  poor  for  want  of  ability,  nor  the 
blind  for  want  of  sight :  a  devotion  which  repugneth  to  no  e?tate 
or  condition — not  requiring  more  knowledge  than  to  say  die  Pater 
Nosier  and  j4ve  Maria,  nor  more  charge  than  the  price  of  a  pair 
of  beads,  nor  any  choice  of  place  or  situation  of  body  but  as  it 
shall  like  the  party,  either  to  stand,  ait,  lie,  walk,  or  kneel — espe- 
cially having  no  burden  of  conscience  or  charge  if  it  be  omitted ; 
who  seeth  not  how  easy  it  is  l'  Such  manifold  advantages  could 
not  fail  to  bring  the  riisaiy  into  vogue ;  nor  indeed  can  tlic  beauty 
of  this  religiuus  implement  have  been  without  its  eftect.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  mure  interesting  than  the  bead-string  with  its 
appendant  cross  or  criiciliic,  hanging  round  the  neck  of  the  young, 
or  in  the  trembling  hands  of  ihe  aged. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  tliat  the  Virgin,  the  Magna  Ma- 
ter of  Catliolicism,  woidd  take  especial  delight  in  a  form  of  devo- 
tion so  peculiarly  addressed  to  herself.  Accordingly  she  often  ap- 
peared garlanded  with  roses,  in  the  proportion  of  one  red  to  ten 
white  ones.  Tliere  is  no  end  to  tJie  miracles  by  which  she  has 
proved  the  efficacy  of  this  religious  prescription.  A  knight  to 
whom  Dominic  presented  a  rosary,  arrived  at  such  perfection  of 
piety,  that  bis  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  an  angel  take  every 
bead  as  be  dropjHid  it,  and  curry  it  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who 
immediately  magnified  it,  and  built  with  the  whole  stiing  a  palace 
upon  a  mountain  in  Paradise.  This  was  a  saint-minicle;  a  much 
greater  one  was  vouchsafed  to  a  sinner.  A  damsel,  by  name  Alex- 
andra, induced  by  Dominic's  preaching,  used  the  rosary;  but  her 
heart  followed  too  much  after  the  things  of  the  world  :  two  young 
men  who  were  rivals  for  her,  fought,  and  both  felt  in  the  combat, 
and  their  relations,  in  revenge,  cut  oft'  her  bead  and  threw  it  into  a 
well.  The  devil  immediately  seized  her  soul  -to  which  it  seems  he 
had  a  clear  title — but  for  the  .sake  of  the  rosary,  tlie  Virgin  iniei^;^ 
fered,  rescued  the  soul  out  of  his  hands,  and  gave  it  permission  ti 
remain  in  the  head  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  till  it  should  have  ai., 
opportunity  of  confessing  and   being  absolved.     After  some  day* 
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ihis  WHS  revenfeil  to  Dominic,  wlio  wmt  to  ibe  welt,  and  lold 
Alexanrim  in  GoH'a  name  to  come  up ;  the  bloody  head  obeyct^^ 
perrhed  oil  the  well  side,  coiifessod  its  sins,  rercived  absolution^ 
look  the  «i>fer,  and  eoiitinuvd  to  cdifj  ilie  people  for  two  dayr,| 
irhen  the  xotil  departed  to  pass  a  torttiighi  in  purgatory  on  its  way  lo 
heaven.  These,  however,  are  tridii^  miracles.  When  Dominic 
entered  Thoulouse,  after  one  of  his  inteniews  with  the  Virgin,  all 
the  bells  of  the  city  rang  to  welcome  him,  untouched  by  human 
bands ;  but  die  heretics  ndther  heeded  this,  uor  regarded  his  earnest 
exhortation  to  them  to  abjure  (heir  (rror!:,  and  make  u«e  of  the 
rosary.  To  punish  their  nhstinncv  a  dreadful  tempest  of  thunder 
and  lightning  set  tlie  whole  firmament  in  a  blaze ;  the  earth  shook, 
and  the  howling  of  affrighted  animals  was  mingled  with  the  shrieks- 
and  groans  of  the  terrified  multitude.  They  crowded  to  the  churchy 
where  Dominic  was  preaching,  as  to  an  asylum.  '  Citizens  ot\ 
Thonloiise,'  said  he,  '  I  see  brfore  nie  an  hundred  and  fifty  angels^ 
sent  by  Christ  and  his  Mother  to  pimish  you.  This  tempest  is  th*; 
voice  of  the  right  hand  of  God.'  Tliere  was  an  image  of  our 
L»dy  ill  the  church,  who  raised  her  arm  in  a  threatening  attitude 
a>  he  spoke.  '  Hear  inc.'  be  continued,  *  that  arm  shall  not  b(j 
withdrawn  till  you  appease  her  by  reciting  the  rosaiy.'  New  out- 
criea  now  arose ;  the  devils  jelled  becaase  of  the  torment  tbi^, 
intlicled  tipon  them.  The  terrified  Thoulousnns  prayed  and  Mrourged' 
themselves,  and  told  their  beads  with  such  good  eflTect,  that  the 
storm  at  len|!lh  ceased:  the  snint,  satisfied  with  their  repeutanee, 
gave  the  word,  and  down  fell  the  arm  of  the  ima^e. 

The  manufacturers  of  hagiology  arc  sometimes  playfiJ  in  their 
inventions.  They  tell  us,  that  as  the  Saint  was  reading  one  day, 
the  devil  annoyed  him  in  the  iihapo  of  a  Dea,  skipping  backw«4 
and  forward  upon  the  page,  in  order  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  devout  subject  of  the  book  befi)re  him ;  but  Dominic  soon 
spoiled  hi^  sport,  for  he  fixed  liiiri  as  a  mark  at  the  place  where  he 
left  off,  and  used  him  in  lhi«  inimner  through  the  whole  volume. 
On  another  occasion  the  devil  came  to  tease  him  in  the  form  of 
a  monkey:  Dominic  was  too  nuich  used  to  such  visits  to  be 
embarrassed  by  them  ;  he  railed  him  to  hold  the  candle,  which 
he  made  him  do  till  it  had  burnt  down  to  the  snuff,  to  the  S019 
annoyance  of  the  paw  which  held  it.  One  of  the  few  tolerable 
epigrams  in  SaiKcVs  Annus  Sacer  is  upon  this  legend: 
'  Diim  tutu  ardentem  Phlej;etomius  histrio  ceram, 
Tunc  certc  aut  ntinquani,  Lucifer  iitu  fuit.' 

In  OIK  of  his  visits  to  heaven,  Dominic  was  carried  before  die 
throne  of  Christy  where  he  behel<l  many  religionists  of  both  sexes 
but  none  of  his  own  order.  This  so  afflicted  him,  that  he  begai, 
to  lameut  aloud,  and  ia<juired  whv  they  did  not  appear  in  bnss. 

Christ 
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Christ  upon  this  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Virgin's  shoulder,  said^ 
I  have  committed  your  order  to  my  Moilier's  care ;  and  she,  lift- 
ing up  her  robe,  discovered  un  innumerable  multitude  of  Domini-) 
cans,  friars  and  nuns,  nestled  under  it.  Let  nut  the  reader  sup*' 
.^  pose  that  this  is  a  Protestant  invention.  It  utanda  as  it  is  hera 
'  represented  in  the  prayer-book  of  the  Order — (Brcviarium  S.  Or-^ 
dinis  Predicatorum.  Paris  Iti47-  Oflicium  S.  Domiiiici,  p.  68.) 
This  is  one  of  the  Anti-IVanciscau  miracles,  a  class  of  »hich  tber 
sbomiaations  are  almost  luo  impious  to  be  repeated.  The  Domi-I 
sicans — the  inquisitors — tell  us  that  tlie  Virgin  ajipeared  w' 
Dominic  in  a  cave  near  Thoulouse ;  that  she  called  him  her  son 
and  her  husband ;  that  sliu  look  him  in  her  arms,  ai^d  bared  ber 
breasts  to  him,  that  he  might  drink  their  nectar !  She  told  him  that 
Mere  she  a  mortal  she  could  not  live  without  him,  so  excessive  was  n 
her  love ;  even  now,  iininoital  as  she  was,  she  should  die  fur  him^J; 
'did  not  the  Almighty  support  her  as  he  had  dune  at  the  C^uc^■'• 
fikioii!  At  another  visil  she  espoused  him,  and  the  saints,  and  tlie 
Redeemer  himself  came  down  from  heaven  to  witness  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  It  is  impoiisihie  to  transcribe  these  atrocious 
blasphemies  wltlioul  shuddering  at  die  guilt  of  those  who  invented 
thein ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  tliuse  arc  the  men  who-have 
iieraecuted  and  maityred  so  many  tliousands  fur  conscience'  sake, 
It  seems  as  if  human  wicLnhiess  could  not  be  carried  farther. 
Blessed  be  the  day  of  Martin  Luther's  birth!  It  should  be  a  festi' 
val  only  second  toUiat  of  the  Nativity. 

But  though  the  UoRiinicans  pride  themselves  upon  the  esta- 
blisbmcnl  of  the  luquisiriun  by  their  sainted  founder,  they  do  not 
consider  him  as  tlie  inventor  of  that  tribunal.  There  is  nothing  in 
whicJi  tlie  Romanists  have  manifested  more  exti avagunce,  sub- 
tilty,  and  exquisite  ingenuity,  than  in  discovering  types  in  tlie 
Old  Ttstament  for  the  niyiboloyy  which  they  have  adilcd  to  the 
New.  'llie  present  subject  alToiijs  the  most  impudent  proofs. 
At  the  close  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  Luis  de  Paramo,  who  was 
a  canon  of  Leon  and  an  Inquisitor  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  pub- 
lished a  work  '  De  Origuic  el  Piogremi  Officii  Saticla  Inquiti' 
tionii,  ejinque  iJii^tiilati:  el  Vti/ilare.'  God,  according  to  this 
writer,  was  die  first  Inquisitor,  and  the  first  auto-da-fe  was  held  in 
the  garden  of  Edvii.  God  cited  Adnin,  because  the  process  viould 
otherwise  have  been  null ;  and  upon  tlie  culprit's  appearance  h« 
inquired,  that  is,  made  hiijuisition  into  the  crime.  The  man  ac- 
cused his  wife,  alter  \thiclt  the  judge  questioned  her  also;  (he  ser- 
I>eut  he  did  not  examiue,  because  of  his  obstinacy,  for  an&tii  post, 
adhxiionem,  immobHiter  relius  tid/iteretit;  iiijieiibile  kabent  lib€~ 
rum  arbilriatn,  nee  diicurrere  puxsunt.  Both  parties  were  sepa- 
rately exainiued,  and  \u  secret,  to  prevent  collusion;  and  uo  wit- 
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nesses  were  called,  because  coiifessicyh  and  conscience  are  as  good 
as  a  thousand  witnesses,  and  then  the  judge  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pass  sentence,  lliere  is,  indeed,  another  reason  why  no  wit- 
nesses were  called,  which  is,  that  tliere  were  none  to  call ;  this, 
however,  the  Inquisitor  does  not  condescend  to  notice,  it  being  so 
obvious  that  the  whole  proceedings  in  this  great  process  were  pur- 
posely intended  as  a  precedent  for  the  tloly  Office.  Even  the 
garment  which  penitent  offenders  are  compelled  to  wear,  is  after 
die  pattern  of  the  clothes  which  God  made  for  Adam  and  Eve ; 
and  because  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from  Paradise^  for  that 
reason  all  the  property  of  a  heretic  is  to  be  confiscated. 

Abraham  was  an  Inquisitor,  and  so  was  Sarah,  which  is  thus 
clearly  proved  from  the  words  of  Scripture.  She  turned  Ishmael 
out  of  doors  for  idolatry.  She  saw  him  playing  with  Isaac  :  now 
what  is  intended  by  the  word  playing?  It  is  written  in  Exodus  31. 
that  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  and  rose  up  to  play, — 
hulere,  id  est,  says,  St.  Jerome,  *  idololatrareJ  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
commenting  upon  this  passage,  ex  pounds /i/(fe/i^t*/7?  hi  the  former  to 
mean  idolotatrantem ;  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  Ishmael  was 
turned  out  for  idolatry.  In  this  manner  Paramo  goes  through  the 
Pentateuch  and  tlic  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  David,  he  tells  us, 
was  an  acerrimus  Inquisitor :  Solomon,  though  the  wisest  of  men, 
the  most  perverse  dogmatist  of  all  idolaters  and  heretics.  Zimri, 
who  slew  his  master,  was  of  the  Holy  Office,  so  was  Elijah,  so  was 
Elisha,  so  was  Jehu;  and,  what  is  far  more  extraordinary,  so  w^s 
Nebuchadnezzar : — of  all  the  strange  things  which  have  been  writ- 
ten of  Nebuchadnezzar  *  in  prose  or  rhyme,'  this  is  surely  the 
strangest.  Under  the  Gospel  dispensation  Christ  was  the  first 
Inquisitor.  The  very  form  of  punishment  in  use  by  the  Holy  Office 
is  pointed  at  in  the  Gospel,  for  did  not  James  and  John  think  that 
the  Samaritans  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  ?    Ecce  hccrcticorum 

Janartiy  ignem !  videlicet :  erant  enirn  Samaritani,  i/tins  temporis 
aretici.     All  the  apostles  duly  follow  in  the  ranks  of  the  Iloly 
Office,  and  then  come  the  popes. 

The  hiquisition  was  suspended  after  its  work  of  exterminating 
the  Albigenses  was  completed ;  it  was  revived  in  Spain  upon  the 
Jews,  who  had  enjoyed  more  intervals  of  prosperity  in  that  country 
than  hi  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  When  Alfonso  VI.  won 
the  city  of  Toledo,  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there  waited  upon  him, 
and  assured  him  that  they  were  descended  from  part  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  transported  into  Spain ;  not 
from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  who  had  crucified  Christ.  Their  fathers, 
they  protested,  had  no  share  in  that  transaction  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary when  Caiphas,  the  high  priest,  wrote  to  the  synagogue  of 
Toledo,  asking  their  advice  respecting  die  person  that  called  him- 
self 
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self  the  Messiah,  whether  he  Khoiild  be  slain,  tljev  had  relumed  for 
answer,  thai  the  prophecies  appeared  to  Ije  fulfilled  in  bini,  and 
llterefore  he  should  bj  no  means  be  put  to  dealli.  These  letters  the 
Toledo  Jews  produced  in  tlie  original  Hebrew,  and  in  Arabic,  as 
they  dad  been  translated  by  order  of  King  Galifre.  It  was  a 
bold  9tr»ta«eni,  and  for  the  lime  it  succeeded  to  their  wish.  Alfon- 
so caused  the  letters  to  be  rendered  iuto  I^tin  and  Castillian,  and 
deposited  them  anion*;  the  archives  of  Toledo. 

Whenever  tliese  pooi'  persecuted  people  were  sufl'ered  to  enjoy 
an  interval  of  peace,  they  soon  became  far  more  prosperous  than 
the  nation  with  whom  thej  dwelt.  The  Lings  who  were  too  wis« 
or  to  good  to  oppress  them,  favoured  them  as  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  useful,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  ihcir  subjects.  The 
intercourse  which  iliey  kepi  up  with  their  countrjroen  in  all 
parts  iif  Europe  fitted  theni  for  ministers  of  state,  and  the  same 
canie  g^ve  iheni  ndvantages  in  Cfinnnerce  above  all  other  men, 
which  they  improved  the  more,  bGcnus<^  they  were  cut  off  from  every 
other  pursuit  than  tliat  of  giiiu.  As  physicians  too,  they  enjoyed  a 
iJeserved  repnialion;  for  besides  the  knowtetlge  of  the  Arabians,  it  it 
probable  tliat  by  means  of  their  communication  with  the  l.-!ast,  ttiey 

Rsessed  dri>gs  which  were  unknown  to  the  ignorant  practitioners  of 
_  irOpe.  It  might  be  shown  also  that  the  great  effect  produced 
'^on  European  Titerature,  by  the  introduction  of  Eastern  fiction,  is 
prubably  ultributable  to  [he  Jews  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it. 
With  these  fair  claims  to  favour,  und  with  the  iiiHuencc  which  their 
wealth  gave  them,  they  were  found  about  the  courts  of  the  most 
liberal  Spanish  princes,  in  their  employment,  and  contidcnce. 
CMter  nations  were  at  this  time  most  intolerant.  The  banditti 
'whom  Bertrand  dn  Gueadui  led  into  Spain,  in  aid  of  Henrique  of 
^[Vuitii ma ra,  called  themselves  the  IV  lute  Company,  because  they 
"hbre  II  white  cross  on  the  shoulder  as  the  syinlKil  of  a  holy  war, 
dmr  avo\ved  intention  being  to  extirpate  Judaism  in  Spain ;  and 
'lAen  Du  Guesclin  was  asked  by  our  Black  Prince,  why  he  had 
engaged  in  this  war  after  hanni;  >o  often  professed  his  intention  of 
fighting  againt  the  Saracens,  his  answer  was  that  Pedro  was  worse 
than  a  Saracen,  because  he  had  commerce  with  the  Jews,  lliis 
was  altedged  as  a  crime  against  Pedro  by  Henrique,  a  man  who 
was  St  least  as  cruel  and  more  deliberately  wicked  than  bis  brother. 
Guesclin  issued  orders  before  a  battle  that  no  quarter  shouhl 
given  to  Moor  or  Jew,  unless  he  accepted  baptism  :  '  kill  all 
om  you  take,'  said  he, '  wiili  the  same  indifference  tliat  jpu 
would  kill  sheep  and  oxen.' 

The  popular  feeling  in  Spain  was  of  the  same  persecuting  kind  ; 
many  of  the  old  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  used  to  eat  [lork  on  Saturdays, . 
|0  show  their  contempt  of  tlie  Jewish  Sabbath,     llie  government, 

which 
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nvhich  during  many  generations  was  more  liberal  than  the  people, 
repressed  their  intolerant  disposition;  but  it  broke  loose  at  times, 
and  the  slightest  accident  served  as  an  occasion  for  pillaging  and 
massacring  this  unhappy  race.  They  are  charged  witli  having  pro- 
voked this  by  their  usury.  Blind  hoarders  of  money  for  others  to 
plunder  they  have  indeed  ever  beeu  in  all  barbarous  countries ;  but 
we  are  sure  that  when  the  cry  of  usury  was  set  up  for  such  pur- 
poses, it  was  begun  by  those  who  were  ready  to  kill  their  creditors,  and 
eagerly  caught  at  by  thbse  who  cast  an  envious  eye  upon  the  fair 
profits  of  frugal  indu&tr}*.  About  the  close  of  the  14ih  century,  the 
Spanish  government  became  as  intolerant  as  their  Gothic  ances- 
tors had  been.  Benedict,  the  pope-pretender,  issued  an  edict 
against  them  in  Spain,  ordering  die  Inqubitors  of  heretical  pravity 
'  to  proceed  against  aU  who  had  the  Talmuds  in  their  possession, 
and  forbidding  princes  to  grant  them  any  privilege  while  tliey  con- 
tiimed  unregenerate,  or  to  allow  them  to  exercise  that  internal 
jurisdiction  which  they  had  till  then  enjoyed.  All  the  entrances  to 
the  Jewries  were  to  be  blocked  up  except  one,  which  was  in 
every  case  to  be  the  worst ;  the  faithful  were  to  have  no  com- 
munion with  these  children  of  wrath;  a  Jew  was  to  hold  no 
office  connected  with  Christians,  nor  to  be  a  guest  at  their  feasts. 
On  certain  days  also  they  were  regularly  to  appear  and  hear  a 
sermon  intended  for  their  edification  and  conversion.  This  edict 
continued  in  force  only  four  years,  because  it  was  found  injurious 
to  the  public  weal. 

But  the  evil  days  of  the  Jews  were  at  hand ;  and  when  the  union 
of  Castille  and  Arragon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of 
Spain,  a  principle  was  established  in  the  government  which  has 
acted  like  a  dry  rot  in  the  fabric.  The  character  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  King  is  well  known:  like  his  contemporaries  Joam  11.  of 
Portugal,  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  our  Henry  Vll.  he  was  a  man 
who  scrupled  at  no  crime  which  served  his  purpose  ;  and  as  the  re- 
ligion in  which  he  was  trained  taught  tliat  tlie  means  were  sanctified 
by  tlie  end,  the  extension  of  that  religion  by  force  seemed  to  him  a 
comiiensation  for  all  his  otlier  iniquities.  The  state  of  Isabel's 
mind  was  not  dissimilar  to  his  own ;  by  putting  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  faction  she  had  obtained  a  kingdom,  to  which  her  claim  was  at 
least  doubtful,  and  she  had  obtained  it  at  the  price  of  the  happi- 
ness and  liberty  of  another,  whose  right  she  had  herself  acknow- 
ledged and  sworn  to  respect.  A  crown  thus  purchased  did  not  sit 
easy  upon  her  head  ;  she  was  unhappy  in  her  husband  and  unfor- 
tunate in  her  children,  and  she  sought  in  religion  an  anodyne  for 
conscience  as  well  as  for  afliliction.  Tliere  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  morbid  melancholy  temperament,  thus  generated,  or  at  least 
thus  heightened,  was  transmitted  by  her  to  her  posterity — a  sort  oi 
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mornl  scroful;!,  which  lias  dUplaved  itself  in  reliwioiiJ!  nnxlness  or 
■R-ligioi»  fiilttily  ii)  so  iiiuny  infiiibers  uf  the  Spaiiiinh  iJoiise  of 
^tislria.  Hlic  untl  lier  husliand,  both  siijipiiKin^  thnt  ll^ey  crtuld 
TVBsh  their  hnnds  clean  in  hloiiri,  nbtatneij  the  pfivilo^o  of 
CTvating  iiiqtiisitors  from  Sextiis  IV,  in  l4Ty,  nml  six  years  atVr- 
"■  warda  the  work  of  devastation  begnr.  '  An  utilr>-ila-re  wns  cele- 
brated at  CiHndahipe,  where  o'i  iieiHons  of  both  Atixes,  convicti.>d  of 
jtidaixing,  as  it  is  lermeil,  aftPr  iheir  compulsory  conversion,  were 
^nml  alive  ;  llie  images  uf  Q5  who  h-.iil  e«:a[)ed,  and  the  bodies  of 
4C  dug  from  iheir  g;rav«B,  were  in  like  manner  committed  to  tlie 
flames;  IC  were  condemned  to  pcqieliial  imprisonment,  and  ihey 
who  were  sentenced  to  the  ^lleys,  or  to  do  per))elual  ))eii»nce  in 
the  di'C'iH  of  iufamy,  are  unid  to  have  been  ionnmcrablc.  All 
professetl  Jkws  weri^  ordered  to  leave  the  town  within  a  month;  at 
ttie  end  uf  ihalt^rm  strict  inquisition  was  niadefor  tlieni,  and  above 
SOUO  wcro  bnmt  in  different  parts  uf  the  comitry  as  an  e^imiple ; 
for  even  thiw  was  but  a  bei^inuing  !  The  inquisitors,  who  held  their 
'fittings  ittUuiidulupe,  in  the  nnmetliate  pivsence, as  it  were,  of  the 
•  great  goddess  of  that  celebrated  temple,  were  earnest  in  their 
entreaties  that  she  wnnid  favour  them  with  some  miruciilous  sign  of 
her  approbation,  'llie  -goddess  condescended  to  tliis  request. 
One  of  tbe  inquisitors,  by  name  Francisco  Sanchez  de  la  Fuente, 
-took  npim  himself  the  oDicc  of  recording  the  prodigies  which 
"'iwero  nianiffsted :  sixty  miracles  be  wrote  down,  and  then  gave 
4ip  the  task  because  his  pen  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
[■'Wonders  which  were  worked.  'ITiis  is  no  protestant  account ;  it  is 
'^U9  reliilod  not  only  by  Paramo,  the  historian  of  the  inqnisilion,  but 
*<fcy  Gabriel  de  Tnlavera,  the  prior  of  Guaduinpe,  nnd  the  histo- 
■tian  of  the  idol  over  whose  temple  he  presiiied.  'Hie  sj stem 
thus  faegnn.soon  extended  itself  over  Spain,  'ilie  Jews  who  csciiped 
'dentil  or  imprisonment  were  compi-lled  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress  in 
order  that  nil  ChrisiiHnsuiii;bt  avoid  thorn;  their  children  and  their 
■  children's  children  to  the  latest  generation  wercrxchiilcd  from  ullofH- 
'  ces  of  inist  and  honour,  nnd  prohibited  from  wearing  any  ornament, 
'  or  any  but  the  rudest  ^jnnenl.  Before  1^'20,  4(XK)  persons  had  been 
-burnt  in  Seville,  and  3(),(XX)  condemned  to  wear  the  mh  beniln  and 
to  lose  all  llteir  property.  In  the  single  diocese  of  Seville  above 
lOOjOUO  were  destroyed,  converted,  or  drivoii  into  esile,  nnd  in  the 
city  .TOfX)  houses  were  left  without  inhabitants.  Tlie  reader  nnist 
-  not  suppose  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  tale  ;  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
niquisiturs,  and  grave  and  authentic  historians  have  cimlirmed 
what  they  dared  not  condemn,  even  if  they  felt  a  hnmun  lior 
socli  cxeciable  deeds.  A  third  of  all  the  confiscated  properly  went 
to  the  inquisitors,   a  third   to  the  extraonlinary  expcnsci  nf 

I  faith, — ibnt  is,  it  went  tlie  sumc  way, — the  reniaiuder  -Kn* 
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veniiD^iit's  share  of  the  |>luudcr.  Th«  relations  of  ihose  who  had 
l»eeii  condenmed,  and  tlicr  \wvc  converts  complaiiied  to  the  king, 
that  they  were  ftroceeded  a^iiist  from  motives  of  private  malice : 
evcu  from  Paramo  himself  it  ap|>earB,  thai  these  complaints  were 
well  foutidet);  he  admits  that  regulHtjoiM  were  made  to  remedy  lliis 
abuse,  whereby  tlie  holy  office  w  as  gieatly  lefonued,  aitd  the  tumults 
niitch  had  been  raiaeil  on  account  of  these  new  nnd  unaccustomed 
proceed in<;!t  were  appenscd.  Instigated  by  the  devd,  says  Paramo, 
there  %vere  nunte  who  remonstrated  witli  l-'erdiuand,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  Isabel,  upon  the  ruin  and  drsolatioii  \^hich  they  were 
brlngiiu;  upon  Uicir  kingdom  ;  but  the  queen,  whose  heart  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  been  hardened,  replied  lltat  tlie  destruction  of  heresy 
Was  more  inifjoviant  than  all  other  consideralioiu.  When  these- 
persecuted  people  found  it  hopeless  to  appeal  to  huniamty,  justice, 
ur  even  policy,  they  tiled  if  it  were  possible  to  work  upon  Uk-  cupi- 
dity of  the  government,  and  lai-gc  sum*  were  oftered  for  general 
loleraUon,  even  for  the  safety  of  individuals,  'llic  inquisitor  ge- 
neral, Thomas  do  Torqueniada,  feared  that  ibis  appeal  might  be  ' 
succriisfiil ;  he  went  to  the  palace,  made  way  into  the  presencei 
and  taking  a  crucian  from  under  his  habit,  exclaimed  to  Isabel, 
Behold  the  image  of  our  cracilied  Redeemer  whom  Judas  sold  \o 
his  enemies  for  lliirty  pieces  of  silver  !  If  you  approve  of  what 
was  dune  then,  sell  him  now  for  u  higher  price ;  but  fur  tne,  I 
nbdicate  my  u0icn  !  Nothing  of  this  sliull  be  impute*)  to  we ;  you 
aIihII  render  an  account  of  your  batgaiii  to  Uod,  'Ilien,  laying  duwB 
the  crucifix,  he  departed. 

It  is  some  satisbction  to  know  that  this  wretch  did  not  go 
without  some  punishment  even  in  this  world.  lie  lived  in 
such  constant  dread,  that  he  hud  alwtivs  a  guard  of  50  horse 
and  30(}  familiars;  and  never  drank  out  of  any  tiling  but  a  uiu- 
som's  horu  (as  he  believed  it  to  he)  fur  fear  of  poison.  Ilii* 
persecution  is  termed  by  the  Jews,  u  calamity  hardly  less  dread* 
ful  and  extensive  than  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  When  the 
alternative  of  conversion  or  expulsion  wds  tirst  tendered  to  this  moat 
iii)urcd  people,  a  great  number  uf  Uioac  who  adltered  to  their  own 
faitli,  Hpplieil  to  Joam  11.  of  Portugal,  offerii^  him  a  Urge  sum  for 
permission  to  enter  his  kingdom,  and  embark  from  Oiencc  for 
Africa.  Some  of  the  Porlugueze  touiisellors  advised  tlie  king  to 
refuse  llietn  a  passage,  urging  that  if  they  were  driven  to  despair 
tliey  would  submit  to  be  baptized,  which,  however  little  it  uiighl 
profit  the  stubborn  natures  uf  the  old,  would  prove  cfl'cctiiul  for  their 
children.  Ji>am,  however,  wanted  money,  and  wanted  the  Jew* 
al<:o,  of  whom  he  expected  to  make  use  in  his  Atrican  conquesLi  and 
colonics,  lie  Uierefure  admitted  them  upon  payment  of  a  toD  of 
fight  cruiados  a  Iivad,   babes  nt  the  breuU  only  were  e:kempted; 
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armourera  and  artificers  in  brass  or  iron  were  to  enter  at  half  price 
if  iIk'Jt  diose  to  remuiii  in  Portugal.  The  places  by  which  they 
Were  to  enter  were  specifieil,  ttnd  loll  gatherera  stationed  to  admit 
them.     Tlif^se  persecuted  wretches  brought  the  plague  with  them; 

Ereal  numbers  died  by  the  road  side  and  in  the  waste  country,  for 
ick  of  all  human  help,  aud  of  all  human  charity.  But  happy  were 
they  who  perished  thus !  eight  months  were  allotted  for  their  stay 
tn  Portugal;  all  who  were  found  within  the  country  after  the  expi- 
ration uf  that  time,  were  liable  tu  be  made  slaves  according  to  the 
agreement:  many  were  necessarily  in  this  predicament;  Joam 
ordered  the  youths  and  children  to  be  baptized,  and  sent  Uiein  to 
colonise  the  pestilential  i»le  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  rest  he  disposed 
of  as  slaves,  'lliose  who  effected  their  passage  to  Africa  were 
not  more  fortunate ;  it  was  only  the  wealthier  part  of  the  nation 
who  could  emigrate  there,  and  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  a 
peraeculion  of  a  diflerent  kind,  their  women  and  boys  were  taken 
from  them  I\y  the  Moora.  Made  desperate  by  this  new  calamity-, 
many  of  them  consented  to  baptism,  and  returned  to  Spain,  faitcy- 
tng,  now  that  they  had  made  the  sacrilice,  they  should  be  secure. 
Xittle  did  they  foresee  the  curse  which  they  lluis  brought  upon 
themselves,  and  entailed  upon  their  posterity. 

When  Emanuel  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  he  fol- 
lowed the  impulse  of  a  good  heart,  not  yet  steeled  by  bigotrj. 
Hid  set  at  liberty  all  the  Jews  whom  his  predecessor  had  en- 
riaved.  But  upon  his  system  of  belief  intolerance  bccatnc  a  duly, 
•nd  he  who  is  under  the  influence  of  ihis  baneful  faith,  may  be 
made  to  perpetrate l lie  foulest  cruelties  for  conscience'  sake.  Ema- 
nuel WHS  negociiittng  a  marriage  with  an  infanta  of  Spain,  and  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabel  mstigated  her  to  require,  [bat,  as  they  bad  pureed 
dieir  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  he  should  follow  the  example.  Asaiust 
Ae  advice  of  his  best  counsrllorshe  consented,  appointed  a  day  for 
tfieir  departure,  and  named  the  ports  in  which  they  were  to  lake  ship- 
ping. Before  that  lime  arrived  he  issued  orders  to  the  magistrates 
to  seize  all  their  children  from  die  age  of  fourteen  donnwurris,  on 
a  certain  day,  that  ihcy  might  be  separated  from  their  parents,  dia- 
tributed  over  the  kingdom,  and  educated  as  Christians,  at  his 
own  cost.  These  orders  were  to  be  kept  secret,  that  the  Jews 
night  not  have  time  to  conceal  their  children;  but  a  repori  hav- 
ing got  abroad,  he  then  gave  command  that  the  thing  shoiiM  be 
done  immedialtly.  The  cHect  of  this  utrocious  act  was  dreadful ; 
many  of  these  wretched  parents  destroyed  their  children,  others 
in  B  wilder  frenzy  ihrew  tbcm  into  the  wells  and  rivers,  chiis- 
ing  rather  to  see  them  desid  than  (o  eudure  'the  double  evil  of 
itieir  loss,  and  their  convi  rsion  to  the  hateful  superstition  which 
BUlboriied  these  egieciabtc  cruelties.     Let  us  however  add,  w  jus- 
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ticc  to  the  people  of  Portugal,  wliose  feelings  were  not  yet  seared 
by  the  ini^uisition,  that  they  had  pity  upon  these  afflicted  people, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  even  of  their  own  bigotry,  as- 
-  sisted  the  Jews  in  hiding  their  children.  Emanuel  Jiaving  thus 
seized  as  muny  of  the  younjj  as  he  could  find,  laid  a  scheme  for 
entrapping  the  parents,  by  snddt  nly  forbidding  them  to  embark  froni 
t^'oof  the  ports  which  he  had  originally  named.  All  \\\\o  had  re- 
paired to  those  ports  were  tlius  compelled  to  remove  to  Lisbon, 
where  the  increase  of  number  heij^htened  the  difficulty  of  finding 
means  of  transport ;  a  little  additional  dehiy  kept  them  beyond  the 
term  allotted,  and  ihey  became  liable  to  slavery.  Many  of  them 
now  offered  to  tuni  Christians  provided  their  children  might  be  re- 
turned to  thfem,  and  that  Emanuel  would  promise  to  institute  no 
examination  into  their  conduct  for  the  next  twenty  years ;  he  assented 
to  their  petition,  and  then  sliipped  off  those  who  still  persisted  in 
their  faith,  to  Africa. 

'Ilie  massacre  of  the  new  converts  at  Lisbon  which  occurred  shortly 
afterwards,  belongs  not  to  the  history  of  the  inquisition.  That  tribu- 
nal was  not  yet  established  in  Portugal ;  and  in  Spain,  when  the  first 
harvest  of  the  Jewish  persecution  was  over,  it  was  engaged  in  a 
more  important  pursuit,  llie  zeal  of  the  inquisition  against  the 
Jews  was  inflam^  by  avarice ;  against  the  Reformers,  by  hatred 
and  fear.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  spreading  as 
rapidly  in  Spain  as  in  France  and  Gennany.  Charles  V.  had  sent 
men  chosen  for  their  learning  and  eloquence  into  the  empire  and 
the  low  countries,  that  by  their  preaching  they  might  check  the 
progress  of  heresy.  Many  of  these  men  became  themselves  con- 
vinced of  the  errors  and  impostures  of  the  church  'vhich  they  were 
sent  to  defend,  and  returned  to  Spain  to  become  the  apostles  of  the 
Reformation  among  their  own  countrymen.  Among  the  converts 
were  many  of  high  rank,  and  many  whose  situation  rendered  them 
peculiarly  exposed  to  obser\ulion  and  danger.  Had  not  the  inqui- 
tition  interfered  when  it  did,  says  Panimo,  heresy  would  have  run 
like  wildfire  through  Spain,  so  disposed  were  persons  of  all  dcgrt^es 
and  of  both  sexes  to  embrace  it.  And  another  writer  says,  that 
had  the  remedy  been  delayed  only  a  few  months,  all  Spain  would 
have  been  in  a  Hanie.  I'his  execrable  tribunal,  acting  wisely  id 
wickedness,  and  never  content  with  half  measures,  boldly  seized 
Carrauza,  the  primate  of  the  Spanish  church,  threw  him  into  prison, 
and  sequestered  his  revenues.  It  is  probable  that  Carranza's  views 
extended  only  to  such  a  reformation  as,  by  purifying  the  church  of 
its  manifest  corruptions  and  grosser  absurdities,  might  render  it 
more  secure :  this  seems  to  havt*  bren  the  case,  for  when  after  a 
confinement  of  nearly  seven  years,  he  had  intere^  enough  to  get  the 
cause  removed  to  Rome,  he  was  released ;  but  died  soon  after* 
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-wards  in  coiisci^tience  of  Jiis  long  imprisoiinient.  Tlie  other  refor- 
tnerit  would  not  tiuve  been  coiilt'iit  \\ilhout  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root:  llitre  wtre  men  among  tliem  eminent  for  their  piety  and 
elui^ueni-e,  and  »ho  liad  been  about  the  person  of  the  Em- 
leror  Charleij  V.  Constuutinu  Fonce  bad  bfcn  his  chaplain. 
-D  the  account  of  Philip  il'ij  juuiitey  (when  prince)  into  ilie 
low  countries,  he  is  called  'a  great  philosopher  and  prolound 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  most  elotiucnt  and  celebrated  preach- 
ers of  those  tiniFs:'  after  his  condemnatiuu  these  uurds  were 
blotted  out  of  the  history,  ahd  "Geddes  says,  ihe  expurgator  of  the 
book  wbieb  was  in  his  hands,  bud  been  so  liberal  of  his  ink,  ihut  it 
was  with  much  ditlicidty  be  could  make  out  the  passage.  The 
copy  which  is  before  us  of  this  rare  voinme  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  e-cape  purgation.  If  Constantino  be  a  heretic,  said  Charles 
when  he  beaid  of  his  arrest,  he  is  no  uniiuary  one.  This  ndmirahle 
man  died  m  the  inqiiisiuon — the  in(|nisitioti,  observes  Gedden,  best 
knows  hiin.  Mr  >ntano,  who  escaped  from  tlie  persecution  and  wrole 
tlic  mclani;  billy  hitilory  of  the  martyrdom  of  his  friends  audassociales, 
and  die  cxtirp-jlion  ot  tlic  reformed  f;iith  in  his  native  country,  suffi- 
ciently explains  in  what  manner  Constantino  perished,  when  he  re- 
curds  an  exclamaUun  which  his  tortures  forced  from  bnn  ;  My  Ciod, 
he  cried,  were  lltere  no  savages  or  cannibals  in  tlie  world  into  \^  hose 
hands  I  might  have  been  thrown,  that  1  might  not  have  fallen  into 
4be  talons  of  lliesc  monsters!  Uut  though  his  loinieut  forced  from 
lliin  diis  eKpressiou  of  impatience,  his  constancy  was  nut  shaken. 
htatmilte  ac  reveruj'eliz!  says  Mcutano — bMtam  eiiim  juxta 
Sohitu  s,-ntfutiiim  voru,  r.ujiit  ttactiim  cum  faiide  atqae  hoimre 
vitara  obitiis  tlerimmj'eiii'  eicepU.  The  inquisitors  falsely  reported 
fhat  he  had  killed  liiniself.  Cypriano  de  Valera,  the  translator  of 
the  Bible,  learnt  from  a  man  who  was  present  at  his  de-dlli,  that  he 
died  of  illness  and  cruel  treatment.  Donna  Juiiua,  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  who  was  seized  by  these  incarnate  fiends  when  in 
child-bed,  died  in  eight  days  after  she  had  been  put  to  the  torture.* 
In  this  great  and  effectual  ])eriJccntion  cifjhl  linndred  persons 
were  at  the  same  time  apprehended  in  Seville.  The  prisoiui 
were  not  large  euougli  to  contain  tlieni,  and  private  houses 
were  converted  into  prisons  for  the  occasion.  'J1ic  most  exquisite 
tortures  were  used  to  force  irom  llicin  the  names  of  their 
associates  in  the  faith ;  and  tintfm  tortures  were  endured  with 
Buch  constancy,  that  one  of  tlie  inqniiiiors  said, — these  heretics  hiid 

*  Vntcis  IjutsI)  iiiiu  s  fiauiunnii-  nclniiitilloii  uhrn  he  rdulfi  iliiitnielt^w  UJiufHl- 

u  If  erwUwId .'  O  Eipanntttjue  (<M(a  amat/t  n  vwitrai  (rm^i'iv,  y  f  hi  mt  lanfs  tcit 

lai  gaarilni,  haUa  ijaaaJii  lufrirvgl,  fiM  nM  iiuUidw  viiJiH  de  Siusaa  vean  rutilFa 

i''^iugrn!ti)k\;iat«eiuuiin,gammeitJt  denrrnctrta,  mbkufawtjl  dtiputi  iaitdatt 
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it  written  in  their  inmost  hearts.  Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbour  as 
diyselfi  for  till  they  were  almost  torn  and  cut  to  pieces,  not  an  in- 
formation could  be  extorted  from  them ;  and  many  resisted  the 
utmost  torment  which  could  be  applied.  The  victims  were  buret 
by  scores  at  successive  autos-da-fe.  One  of  the  most  illustrious 
fliartyrs  was  D.  J  uan  Ponce  de  Leon,  son  to  tlie  Count  of  Bay len  ; 
Montano  had  been  his  bosom  friend,  and  performed  the  mournful 
duty  of  recording  his  martyrdom.  He  relates  that  it  was  Ponce  de 
Leon's  custom  to  walk  backward  and  forward  upon  the  place  of 
execution,  contemplating  it  as  the  fhCSit; :;  upon  which  so  inan^*  of 
his  brethren  had  consumnoated  their  sacrifice,  and  where  he  must 
one  day  expect  in  like  manner  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  History 
presents  few  finer  pictures  of  the  effect  which  certain  danger  pro- 
duces upon  a  mind  resolved. 

Juan  Gonsalvez  with  his  two  sisters  suffered  at  the  same 
time  with  Ponce  de  Leon.  Their  mother  and  brother  followed 
tbem  at  the  next  auto-da-fe.  Gonsalvez  was  gagged,  because 
Jie  had  exhorted  one  of  his  sbters  to  bear  up  bravely  to  the 
last.  When  they  came  to  the  stake,  the  women  were  asked 
in  what  religion  they  would  die,  and  they  replied  they  woidd  die  as 
their  brother  did,  saying  this  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
qpeakii^  once  more ;  the  instrument  was  then  taken  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  he  said  to  them :  Be  of  good  courage  and  keep  the  faith  ! 
die  priest,  who  was  standing  near,  caught  at  the  word,  and  ex- 
claiming that  he  died  in  the  faith,  made  the  executioner  strangle 
them  all  three.  It  was  not  humanity  which  prompted  this:  the 
constancy  of  these  martyrs  wrought  upon  the  beholders,  and  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  the  inquisitors  were  anxious  to  prevent;  they 
frequently,  therefore,  belied  those  whom  they  murdered,  and  gave 
out  that  they  had  recanted  at  the  last.  Tliey  did  this  with  Cazalla, 
many  years  chaplain  and  preacher  to  Charles  V.  a  man  of  distin- 
guished eloquence.  There  is  nothing  so  improbable  as  the  recan- 
tation of  a  man  at  the  stake.  Our  own  histories,  which  we  know 
to  be  authentic,  do  not  afford  a  single  instance,  not  even  when  life 
has  been  offered  and  earnesdy  pressed  upon  the  sufferer  as  the 
price :  still  more  improbable  is  it  when  the  only  tiling  to  be  gained 
18  to  die  by  strangulation  instead  of  fire,  lliat  such  a  man  as 
Cazalla  was  really  and  suddenly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  su- 

Eerstitions  against  which  he  was  come  to  bear  witness  with  his  dying 
^  reath — is  too  absurd  for  belief.  This,  however,  we  are  told ;  but 
it  happens  that  Fe^joo,  wlien  labouring  to  prove  the  fact,  relates  a 
tradition  which  outweighs  all  his  arguments.  It  was  a  story  cur- 
rent at  V^alladolid,  (where  Cazalla  suffered,)  and  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  that  when  the  martyr  was  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  told  the  people  he  was  about  to  die  for  the  truth ;  in 

proof 
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proof  of  wliicli  ihey  shuuld  see  him  on  tbc  following  day  ride 
through  llie  streets  lnum|>haiuU,  iipoii  a  ^hite  hurxe.  Hint  a 
man  whose  body  wsut  weakeued  with  tormeuta,  aiid  peTlia|iti  hiilf 
delirious  for  want  of  sleep,  while  his  spirit  was  yet  stioiig,  shuuld 
mate  such  a  declaration,  la  by  no  laeuna  improbable.  It  was  re- 
mtiinbercd,  because,  on  the  following  day,  a  white  horse,  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Avila  Fueule,  took  fright  and  galloped  wUdly 
about  tile  city  without  a  rider,  whether  the  thing  were  dianrc,  sayi 
Feyjoo,  or  the  act  of  the  devil;  for  litis  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  the  people,  that  great  numbers  of  them  belicTed  Cazalla's 
prophecy  was  accoraplisbed,  and  that  he,  though  invisible  to  their 
eyes,  was  really  come  in  tiiuiiiph  to  prove  that  he  hud  suffered  for 
tlie  truth.  He  adds,  that  it  was  diOicult  to  dispossess  them  of  (heir 
imagination,  and  hints  that  some  were  punished  for  it.  Such  was 
tlie  tradition  which  i'eyjuo  related  and  disbelieved,  because  it  was 
recorded  that  Cazalla  confessed  his  crrorb.  I^e  converse  of  this 
conclusion  appears  to  follow  from  it. 

•The  Homanists,  proceeding  upon  the  principle  of  exterminating 
heresy,  did  their  work  elfectualiy  in  .Spain :  if  our  bloody  Mary, 
instead  of  dying  providcniially  when  she  did,  had  lived  to  tlie  age  , 

of  Elizabeth,  the  same  work  would  have  been  done  as  eHectually  \ 

.in  England.     Every  person  whom  they  suspected  of  favouring  the  | 

doctrines  of  tlie  Rcfonnatibn,  was  seized  without  respect  lo  sex  or  | 

rank;  and  all  whom  they  failed  to  terrify  into  a  recai'lalion,  were 
burnt.  To  pi'blish  any  book  in  defence  of  these  doctrines  in  Spain 
would  have  been  fatal  to  all  concerned  in  it :  the  strictest  precaution 
was  taken  to  prevent  heretical  works  from  being  imported;  and 
lest  ibese  doctrines  should  be  gathered  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  i 

.  Fathers,  all  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue  weie 
forbidden,  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers  castrated  of  such  passages 
'  as  could  least  be  acrommodaled  to  the  established  corruptions  of 
the  church.  Junius  di&'jovered  this:  he  Imppeued  to  see  a  friend, 
'  who  acted  as  corrector  to  a  press  at  Leyden,  revising  some  sheets 
.  of  St.  Ambrose's  works,  which  Frelloniiis  was  printni^;  he  com- 
mended the  beauty  of  the  type,  hut  his  friend  told  him  in  confi- 
dence tliat  this  edition  would  be  worse  than  any  former  one,  and 
Aowed  him  the  genuine  sheets  which  had  been  cancelled  by  order 
of  two  Franciscans  who  acted  as  inspectors  of  the  press. 

History  underwent  die  same  niutilalions  as  divinity,  and  tli^ 
Romish  Church  in  Spain,  whdc  they  kept  out  all  authentic  accounis, 
circulated  falsehoods  with  an  audacity  equal  to  that  of  the  French 
government  in  our  own  times.     Ribadencyra,  a  well  known  Jesuit,  { 

published  at  Lisbon,  in  15S8,  a  history  of  the  English  srhism,  of  I 

which,  of  course,  Queen  Mai^  is  tJie  heroine :  slie  is  expressly  praised  i 

H       for  her  humanity,  and  w  ith  her  the  peace  and  justice  uud  iiaupiness         M 
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of  Englaud  are  said  to  have  perished.  This  historian  affirms  that 
Anne  Boieyn  was  H(  nr^'s  own  daughter,  that  Henry  knew  her  to 
be  8o,  and  ttiat  before  he  married  her  lie  had  kept  lier  sister  as  his 
coiicii!>ine.  He  sa\s  also  that  her  nominal  father  remonstrated 
witli  him  upon  the  incest  wliich  she  was  about  to  commit.  Riba- 
deneyra  haii  been  in  London,  and  Uieretore  could  not  possibly  be<* 
lieve  the  falsehoods  which  he  wrote.  He  tells  us  tirat  hymns  in 
honour  of  Elizabeth  were  substituted  in  tlie  church  service  in  place 
of  those  to  the  Virgin,  and  weie  actually  used  by  authority  in  St. 
PauFs;  that  Elizabeth  made  a  law  that  her  natural  children  should 
succeed  her;  and  that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  her  to  send 
Catholic  virgins  of  noble  family  to  the  stews,  thus  coudemning 
them  to  public  prostitution.  'Fliese  falsehoods,  which  are  as  absurd 
as  tliey  are  atix>cious,  are  repeated  in  Pollini*s  Italian  history  of  the 
same  event ;  and  are  lo  this  day  believed,  not  merely  by  the  vi.lgar, 
but  by  all  except  the  welUintonned,  in  all  Catholic  countries.  It 
is  not  many  years  since  we  purchased,  for  a  few  maravedis,  at  Ma- 
drid, the  same  story*,  printed  like  our  penny  histories  ot  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  and  George  Uuchanan's  Jests,  for  the  edification  of  the 
lower  classes. 

The  impuvleiice  with  which  the  Spanish  clergy  insulted  the  cre- 
duUty  of  that  age,  will  scarcely  be  credited  in  this.  From  tlie 
many  tales  of  the  inveution  of  relics,  one  may  be  selected  for  its 
singularity.  In  the  days  of  Nero,  (for  so  far  back  the  legend  car- 
ries us,  though  the  lie  is  of  the  Kith  century,)  there  lived  at  Siuey 
on  the  coiist  of  Alemtejo,  a  Christian  lady  named  Celerina.  It 
was  revealed  to  her  that  some  great  treasure  was  shortly  to  reach 
her  by  sia,  and  in  the  expectation  of  finding  it,  she  went  frequently 
down  to  the  beach.  One  dav  she  saw  a  boat  Hrivin^  on  without  sail 
or  oar  or  living  person  to  guide  it;  it  entered  die  port,  however,  as 
safely  as  if  a  dexterous  pilot  had  steered  it,  and  came  to  shore. 
Celerina  went  on  board,  and  found  a  cock  and  a  dog,  and  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  mangled  by  various  tortures.  Tlie  pious  lady  knew  by 
revelation,  and  by  the  incorruptibility  and  sweet  savour  of  the  corpse, 

•  Most  of  these  fablfs  were  pn)l>ahlv  invt  nte<l  bv  tJjc  inranious  Dr.  Sunders,  This  man 
asfCtteil  that  Aunii  Ikjlleyii  had  notoiioii<Jv  hot-ii  tlie  Kins?  of  France's  mi^^tress.  An- 
other writer  uiakes  her  tlje  uiistre.ss  ol"  Woln-y.  Her  errors,  venial  as  thev  were,  weif 
cruelly  xpiattd  in  tliis  world  ;  hut  this  i.s  the  language  in  which  a  Catholic  poet  nuikt:^ 
t)ie  Devil  speak  of  her  whom  no  Kngli.Hhman  remembers  without  coujpa^sion ; 
'  il&c  dextra,  hae  misero;!,  noi^troi unique  artibuii  Anglos 

K  ccelo  everti,  fidei  te  nota  (Jharybdis 

BoUena  obtcator,  Furiarum  quurta  barathro 

Qucp  solium  reginu  tenes,  subten)ue  ministrs^ 

Heairiquus  ilannoas;  nee  non  tua  pronuha  quondaui 

\'oUeu!i,  vitiis  partum  tibi  praiide  colubris 

Incensumqiie  rogis  sceptrum  per  tempora  qnasitat 

Irtibu.s,  in((uc  aures,  faucesque  immittcre  tcntat, 

Ut  dbi  rcgnanUi  latktur  dira  cuptdo.* 

tba^ 
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Uiat  it  was  ihe  body  of  St.  Torpes  the  martyr ;  so  she  buried  it  in  a 
fittiug  sepulchre,  upon  the  shore,  and  a  cliurch  «as  erected  there, 
and  ail  altar  to  his  honour.  But  who  was  St.  Torpes  r  He  was  a 
Komau  coui  titr,  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Nero,  aud  consequently 
lire  chief  persua  of  whom  St.  Paul  spe&ks,  when  he  savs,  '  all  the 
saints  sa.ule  you,  but  chicflv  they  wlio  are  of  Cesar's  bous^ald ;' 
and  it  must  have  been  owing  to  his  infiucnce  with  the  empeior, 
ibiit  the  Christians  were  not  persecuted  at  the  beginning  of  that 
rei^t,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  preach  so  lung  in  Rome, 
and  introduced  to  Seneca,  with  whom  he  became  so  intimate. 
TTie  religion  of  T-'tpes  was  discovered  when  he  was  witii  Nero 
at  Piaa,  and  hv  was  delivered  up  to  Sattelicius  the  governor 
of  that  city,  who,  though  a  heathen,  proceeded  to  convert  hlin 
after  a  right  Catholic  manner.  First,  he  )>iithim  in  irons,  and  cast 
him  into  a  dungeon;  then  he  advised  btui,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
to  consider  bis  own  interest;  lastly  he  tortured  him  till  the  house 
fell  in  and  killed  Sattelicius  and  all  the  heathens  with  him,  leav- 
nt";  St.Tor|Ks  unhurt.  Silvinus  his  son  went  on  witli  the  persecution 
a«  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened  to  hisfiither.  A  leopard  was 
let  loose  upon  the  oatnt,  and  liiwned  at  his  feet;  a  lion  was  thenuu- 
chaiiicd,  who  ran  to  devour  him,  and  fell  dead  by  the  way.  After 
etidurtng  mnrc  tortures,  Torpes  was  carried  before  the  emperor,  in 
tlic  temple  of  Diana.  This  t'-mple  was  a  most  rare  device:  the 
whole  editice  was  of  metal ;  ihe  roof  was  supported  U]>ou  ninety 
colutniis ;  the  hun  and  moon  and  stars  were  represented  there,  all 
performing  then*  revolutions  by  curious  inechaQism.  Showers 
were  tumclinies  let  fall  to  represent  rain ;  thunder  was  produced 
ill  like  uiHUiier  by  art;  and  the  whole  building,  by  means  of  uiidtT- 
ground  engines,  could  enjoy  an  earthquake  of  its  own.  Here  Tor- 
pes was  led,  and  when  Nero  bade  him  ofier  incense  and  live,  and 
be  again  his  favourite,  the  saint,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
culled  upon  Christ,  upuii  which  a  real  earthquake  shook  down  tlie 
temple,  and.  destroyed  ttie  costliei^t  of  alt  Nero's  works.  No  per- 
son, however,  was  hurt,  and  as  miracles  wldom  alfect  a  heathen, 
Silviiius  dragged  away  St.  Torpes  to  llie  bank  of  the  river,  cut  his 
ibrost,  and  putting  his  body,  witli  a  cook  aud  a  dog,  into  a  bout, 
tuDK-d  ihemiidiift.  The  cock,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  told  the  stnry, 
and  Pojie  Sextiis  V.  sent  a  bull  tu  confirm  it ;  for  when,  in  tlie  si.v- 
teeiitll  century,  the  Archl>i6h6pof  Evora,  guided  as  he  pretended  by 
nncient  tradition,  sought  for  the  relics  of  the  saint  upon  the  site  of 
his  ruined  church,  he  found  them,  proved  their  aulhenticity  by  tlie 
usual  process  of  miraculous  cures,  and  got  them  approved  and  ac- 
knowledged. The  names  in  this  legend  indicate  an  ignorant  in- 
ventor ill  an  ignorant  age ;  but  the  planetarian  temple  is  well  ima- 
giuL'il,  and  makes  the  story  so  remuikable  in  itself,  that  its  iuscrlion 

here 
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here  might  be  excused,  even  if  it  were  less  pertinent  to  the  present 
•ubiect« 

Yet  even  this  was  a  less  impudent  imposture  than  the  Granadan 
manuscripts  and  relics,  discovered  in  the  years  1588  and  \o\)o.  The 
manuscripts  .were  in  Arabic,  Latin,  and  Spanish,  and  purport- 
ed to  be  written  in  Nero*s  time.  As  they  happened  to  contain 
some  anti-dominican  doctrines  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary,  that 
fraternity  called  their  authenticity  in  question,  alleging,  among 
odier  arguments,  two  tolerably  conclusive  ones, — that  Arabic  was 
a  langui^e  not  known  either  in  Barbary  or  Spain  till  about  500 
vevs  after  the  death  of  Nero ;  and  that  in  his  reign  there  was  no  such 
moguage  as  Spanish  in  the  woi  Id.  lliese  arguments  were  met 
1^  a  bold  denial :  the  manuscripts  and  relics  were  acknowledged  to 
be  genuine  by  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  in  a  full  assembly  con- 
yened  for  the  purpose;  and  it  was  decreed,  that  the  said  relics 
ought  to  be  received,  venerated,  and  adored.  Volumes  might  be 
filled  with  such  instances  of  wilful  and  deliberate  imposition  on  the 

Kt  of  the  governing  and  persecuting  church ;  volumes  in  fact  have 
n  filled  with  them,  and  published  under  the  authority  of  that 
church,  as  if,  while  it  preyed  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  it  de- 
lighted in  insulting  their  common  sense. 

Such  were  the  practices  of  the  Romish  church  at  this  time.  For 
ita  political  morality  we  need  only  refer  to  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
and  the  Inquisition.  The  first  blooily  harvest  of  that  tribunal  was 
over  in  Spain  before  it  began  in  Portugal.  The  establishment 
of  this  accursed  tribunal  in  that  country  is  a  subject  which 
aeems  to  have  been  involved  in  unnecessary  doubt,  llie  popes 
bad  often  attempted  to  introduce  it  without  success;  for  the 
Portugueze  retained  their  liberties  long  after  those  of  Castillc 
bad  been  crushed  in  the  war  of  the  Commons;  and  Emanuel, 
though  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  made  deeply  criminal  with 
respect  to  the  Jews,  had  not  a  heart  dead  to  all  humanity,  like  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic.  Even  his  succesiior  Joam  HI.  though  the 
most  superstitious  of  the  human  race,  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  this  dreadful  tribunal  into  his  dominions,  and  when  Paul  III. 
bad  nominated  an  inquisitor,  remonstrated  so  strongly,  repre- 
senting the  proceediuf^s  of  the  holy  office  as  ruinous  to  the  trea- 
sury, detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  and  injurious  even  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Christendom,  that  the  office  was  abrogated.  A  swindler 
is  said  to  have  effected  what  the  court  of  Rome  had  ceased  to  at- 
tempt. This  man's  name  was  Juan  de  Saavedra.  Having  long 
lived  by  his  wits,  and  being  especially  dexterous  in  forging  public 
^nts,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  act  as 
inquisitor  in  Portugal ;  and  accordingly  he  made  a  journey  into  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  it,  and  leamii^  in  what 

numner 
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manner  it  would  be  expedient  to  proceed.  Relnrnhig  towards  An- 
dalu§ia,  be  met  wiiii  a  member  of  a  iiewlj  eslabtUlied  order  (pro- 
bably a  Jesuit)  coming  IVom  Itoine  with  certain  bulls  relating  to  its 
establishment:  he  bad  not  been  named  himself  to  anyplace  of 
honour  or  trust  in  these  bulls,  and  this  had  soured  bini.  Saavedra 
offered  to  forge  new  ones  for  him,  and  insert  his  name  in  the  man- 
ner he  desired,  which  was  done  accoidingl^ ;  and  the  forger  retain- 
ed llie  originals  for  his  own  purpose.  Having  now  a  prototype 
before  him,  he  drew  up  auch  a  bull  as  he  wanted,  and  idhxed  to  it 
die  genuine  seals  ^  this  was  done  at  Tavira  in  Algarve.  His  next 
measure  was  to  return  to  AyamoBte,  where  there  was  a  provincial 
ot  the  Franciscans,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Rome.  Saavedra 
made  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  a  simple  man,  saving  that 
six  well  dressed  men,  travelling  post,  had  dropped  these  parch- 
menl.s  upon  the  road,  which  he  lutd  found  shortly  afterwards,  and 
knowing  that  the  [irovincial  understood  such  things,  he  had  brought 
(hem  to  him,  meaning,  if  they  were  of  any  consequence,  to  lose  no 
time  in  following  the  persons  to  whom  they  must  have  belonged. 
The  Franciscan  examined  the  parchment,  and  was  delighted  to  hod 
that  it  was  a  bull  for  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office,  »ent,  as 
it  appeared,  by  a  cardinal.  I'he  cardinal,  he  supposed,  was  going 
either  to  Seville  or  Itudajoz,  there  to  remain  till  things  were  ready 
'  for  his  reception  in  Portugal,  and  he  concluded  that  he  must  be  a 
youi^  man  bv  the  indecorous  spced'with  which  he  travelled.  He 
charged  Saavedra  therefore  to  lose  no  time,  but  uiake  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  follow  Inm  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  impostor  had  two  i-easons  for  proceeding  in  this  manner:  he 
wished  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  forgery  was  well  executed,  and 
with  all  the  customary  forms,  which  the  provincial  was  well  able 
to  ascertain;  his  other  motive  «as  to  spread  abroad  the  tidings, 
which  would  facilitate  his  operations.  'I'he  next  business  was,  by 
neans  of  his  accomplices,  one  of  whom  acted  as  his  secretary,  to 
•atablisli  a  household  at  Seville.  Tliey  engaged  above  six  score 
domestics,  an<t  the  chapel  was  titled  up  for  the  cardinal's  reception. 
At  a  fit  time  they  gave  out  that  they  were  going  to  Badajoz  to  wail 
for  their  master  there  ;  accordingly  all  the  ba<;gage  waa  packed  up, 
mnd  ihey  departed  ;  hut  when  they  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  Saa- 
vedra met  them ;  they  received  hint  witlB  the  grealeat  expressions  of 
joy  and  surprise,  and  returned  to  Seville,  where  he  made  his  en- 
trance amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole  people.  Here  he  was 
lodged  in  the  archbibhop's  palace,  and  remained  twenty  days,  dur- 
ing which  he  produced  a  bond  for  I3,U()0  ducats  due  to  him  from 
the  Marquis  of  Tarifa,  for  money  lent  at  Rome ;  the  date  was 
accurate,  the  signature  well  executed,  and  be  found  no  ditliculty  in 
obtaining  them.      Having  done  this  he  moved  on  to  Itadajoz,  and 
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from  thence  dispatched  his  secretary  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  with 
letters  from  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The  king  was  aslonislied 
and  expressed  displeasure  by  the  manner  of  his  silence ;  tlie  secre- 
tary was  alarmed,  and  hastily  returning  to  Saavedra,  enlrealcd  him 
to  be  content  with  what  they  had  already  gained,  and  to  think  only 
of  enjoying  it  in  security.  The  dauntless  swindler,  however,  per- 
nsted  in  his  project,  sent  his  accomplice  back  to  Lisbon,  and  di- 
rected him  not  to  leave  the  palace  till  he  had  received  an  explicit 
answer  from  the  king  :  he  told  him  also  not  to  fail  to  observe  that 
die  cardinal  was  a  young  man,  and  would  immediately  return  to 
Rome  with  the  answer,  be  il  what  it  might.  Joam,  confounded, 
and  perhaps  intimidated,  required  twenty  days  to  deliberate,  which 
Saavedra  readily  granted,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  communi- 
cate with  Home  in  that  time.  At  the  end  of  those  days  tlie  kins:  sent 
to  conduct  the  mock  cardinal  into  Portugal.  Counsellors  of  course 
would  not  be  wanting  to  recommend  obedience,  uiid  Joam  was  too 
timid  to  risk  any  thin^  like  a  direct  opposition  to  the  conmiands  of 
the  Pope,  llie  impostor  was  lodged  three  months  in  the  palace, 
established  the  Holy  Oftice,  and  spent  tlnee  montlis  more  in  travel- 
ling about  the  country,  exercising  his  inquisitorial  powers  wlierever 
tie  went,  and  amassing  money  to  a  degree  which  seems  to  have  be- 
sotted him — otherwise  he  certainly  would  have  decain|>ed  in  time. 
The  trick  was  discovered  in  Spain,  and  the  Marquis  of  Barca 
Rota  having  made  a  priest  at  Moura  invite  the  mock  cardinal 
to  a  feast  on  St.  Udefonso's  day,  seized  him  and  sent  him  prisoner 
to  Madrid.  Cardinal  Tavira,  who  was  at  that  time  grand  inqui- 
sitor and  governor  of  Castille,  during  the  Emperor's  absence  ex- 
amined him,  and  sent  an  account  of  the  whole  proceedinp;s  to 
Rome.  Saavedra  had  speculated  well,  and  the  very  nuignitude  of 
the  imposture  contributed  to  save  him.  He  had  done  that  for  the 
Romish  church  which  the  Pope  himself  had  been  uiiabie  to  ef- 
fect; and  the  Holy  Father,  concluding  that  it  must  be  llie  especial 
will  of  Heaven  tobring  about  sogood  a  work  by  such  extraordinary 
means,  recommended  a  merciful  sentence,  and  hinted  that  he  should 
like  to  see  the  man  who  had  acted  so  remarkable  a  part,  'ilie 
Royal  Conncil  demanded  sentence  of  death ;  but  the  Cardinal  fa- 
voured him  :  the  inquisitor  of  Llerena  was  appointed  judge ; 
dO(),0(X)  ducats,  which  he  had  extorted  from  those  \\lu»m  he  had 
seized  and  condemned  or  reconciled  to  tlie  church,  were  taken 
from  him,  and  he  escaped  with  condemnation  to  the  galleys  tor 
ten  years.  Light  as  this  sentence  was,  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  Charles  V.  admiring  the  audacity  of  the  man,  was  curious 
to  see  him,  and  having  heard  his  defence,  admitted  that  so  good  an 
end  might  be  pleaded  in  justiiicatioii  of  tlie  means,  and  rewarded 
him  with  a  pension. 
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Feyjiio  liiis  (vrittcn  an  essav  in  his  Theatro  Critico  lo  disprove 
this  stoiy,  and  liua  relumed  to  the  subject  ill  the  supplement  to 
that  work ;  but  Fevioo  had  Bci]iiired  a  Iiabit  of  historical  scepticism 
— ^liis  favourite  employtnent  was  to  cunfiiie  vulgar  errors  uud  received 
tradiliiin^,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  lie  aometimes  erred  on 
the  side  of  incredulity.  Some  of  his  nrguments  on  this  subject  ar« 
certainly  fallaci'His  :  he  ways  the  forged  bull  could  have  been  of  uo 
uw  without  the  puntitieul  seal,  '  and  how  was  Saavedra  to  obtain 
that?'  'I'he  story  expressly  states  how  he  olitaiued  it.  He  tells  us 
lluit  a  Portugueze  inquisitor,  I'r.  Antonio  de  Sousa,  has  with  great 
labour  confuted  the  tale  by  references  t»  the  original  bulls  and  re- 
cords. That  a  Portugueze  inquisitor  should  wish  to  confute  it  ii 
very  probable ;  but  the  historian  Faria  e  Sousa,  who  wrote  after 
I'r.  Antonio,  and  had  seen  all  which  he  alleged,  believed  the  fact. 
The  ebrontcler  of  Jonin  111.  pasnes  over  the  establishment  of  tha 
inquisition  with  a  amgle  aentence,  exactly  as  a  mini  would  do  who 
did  not  ehuxe  lo  «aj  that  the  king  had  been  the  dupe  of  an  impos- 
tor. Feyjoo  himielf  refers  to  authors  of  considerable  weight,  who 
relate  and  believe  the  story.  It  is  told  by  Don  Pedro  Salazar  de 
Mendoza,  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Tavira;  by  Paramo,  who  relates 
tlie  whole  cirouni stances  from  the  confession  of  Saavedra  himself, 
■as  preserved  in  the  Escnrial;  and  by  lllescas  in  his  Historia  Ponti- 
fical, who  lived  ut  the  time,  and  who  hud  seen  Saavedra  in  the  gal- 
leys. Feyjoo  even  conce<les  to  these  autliorities,  that  there  may  be 
iBome  foundation  for  the  story,  and  that  the  I'aho  Nunciii,  ua  the 
'Comedy  calls  him,  which  has  made  his  adventures  popular,  inuy 
have  acted  his  part  in  some  remote  province  of  Portugal. 

Some  presumption  in  favour  of  the  story  may  he  drawn  from  the 
dispOMition  of  the  Portugueze  court  during  several  reigns.  7'hal 
the  kiu!;s  of  Portugal  resisted  the  intrnduclion  of  this  drcadlnl 
tribunal  is  certain,  and  it  i«  equally  certain  that  they  made  mntiy 
Btteinpts  to  protect  their  subjects  against  it  aOer  its  establish uicnk 
Sebastian,  for  die  sum  of  2^5,000  ducats,  gninted  the  new  Chris- 
tiaiiB  an  esemplion  for  tlieir  property  for  teu  years,  even  if  their 
persons  should  be  seized, — suAicient  proof  of  the  rapacity  nf  tlie 
Holy  Office,  and  the  horror  in  which  this  poor,  injured,  and  unof- 
fending people  lived  under  its  inexorable  tyranny.  Philip  11. 
remotutruted  with  his  nephew  against  this  concession,  urging,  that 
if  any  person  had  proposed  to  piirchnse  such  an  exemption  from 
the  consequences  of  high  treason,  the  pre(>osterous  nature  of 
the  pro]>ositioii  would  immediately  have  been  peri:ei\ed — how 
much  mure  preposterous  Mas  it  in  a  case  of  high  treason  against 
<jod!  In  14>n4  Philip  III.  was  prevailed  on  tn  sell  the  Portu- 
gueze new  Christians  a  similar  protection.  I'he  Pope  auiho- 
riiied  it — for  at  Rome  the  Jews  have  mvrr  been  persecuted — thai 
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court  has  been  always  too  wise  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  sy- 
nagogue, and  has  been  cruel  only  towards  those  whom  it  feared. 
The  consequences  of  this  act,  as  stated  by  the  historian  of  Philip 
III.  Gil  Gonzalez  Daviia,  are  such  as  the  reader  is  probably  not 
prepared  to  expect.  On  the  day  when  the  decree  was  signed,  four 
nomeward  bound  galleons  were  lost,  having  on  board  1500  men,  and 
aiz  millions  of  piastres.  The  motiey  which  had  been  paid  for  the 
eaemption  was  laid  out  in  an  armament  for  India,  w  hich  perished 
by  ahipwTeck^  only  one  vessel  escaping  to  bear  tlie  tidings.  Peace 
was  nuMk  the  sagne  year  w  ith  England,  and  the  river  Guadiana  carried 
iway  the  bridge  at  Medellin,  and  great  part  of  that  at  Merida. 
Thus  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands.  An- 
other effect  has  a  more  discoverable  connexion  with  the  cause  as- 
signed. Ail  the  statesmen  who  had  advised  this  measure,  in  the 
amrt  space  of  eighteen  months  were  punished  with  some  signal  ca- 
lamity :  some  were  dismissed  from  their  employment,  some  had 
tlMir  property  confiscated,  some  died  by  violent  deaths,  and  some 
«^-were  seized  by  the  Inquisition. 

Philip  IV.  was  disposed  to  obtain  for  the  new  Christians  the 
Mme  protection,  and  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Portugal  in  Cortes 
assembled,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  affirm,  that  the  Braganzan 
revolution,  by  which  this  country  recovered  its  independence,  was 
1  judgment  upon^bim  for  the  offence.  They  did  not  chuse  to  re- 
member that  Braganza  himself  followed  the  same  wise  and  humane 
policy.  Tliat  prince,  in  whom  all  that  was  good  arose  from  his 
own  nature,  and  all  that  was  evil  is  clearlv  deducible  from  the  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  determined  that  the  inquisi- 
tion should  no  longer  confiscate  the  property  of  the  unhappy  person 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  but  that  it  should,  in  every  case,  go  to  the 
i%htful  heir.  '  He  was  willing,'  he  said,  *  that  those  who  were 
guilty  should  be  punished ;  but  he  would  no  longer  suffer  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  to  be  so  deeply  injured  as  they  were 
by  this  system.'  Upon  tiiis  the  Inquisition  had  the  temerity  to 
apply  to  Rome  for  sentence  of  excommunication  against  their 
sovereign,  and  the  Pope,  being  leagued  with  Spain  against 
Portugal,  pronounced  it.  '  That  sentence,  to  the  misfortune  of 
Portugal,'  says  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  whom  that  country  has 
produced,  *  found  him  lying  dead.'  D.  Luiz  da  Cuiiha  seems,  by 
these  words,  to  imply  an  opinion,  that  this  last  insult  might  have 
roused  him  to  a  direct  breach  with  the  Roman  court,  the  mjustice 
of  which  he  had  endured  too  long,  or  at  least  might  have  provoked 
him  to  destroy  a  tribunal,  the  head  of  which  he  had  formerly  de- 
tected in  treason.  It  is  said  that  the  inquisitors  so  worked  upon 
the  feelings  of  his  widow,  that  she  permitted  them  to  absolve  the 
dead  body,   and  take  off  the  sentence  of  excommunication  in  the 
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presence  of  her  two  sons  AfFonso  and  Pedro, — for  tlie  purpose, 
DO  doubt,  of  impressing  tlieni  with  a  due  sense  of  tlie  auttiuritj'  of 
the  Holjr  Office. 

But  the  greatest  effort  of  the  new  Christians  to  obtHin  relief  was 
made  under  the  legeiicy  of  Pedro  II.  Tiie.V  petitioned  For  an  act 
of  oblivioo  fur  tlie  past,  and  required  that  for  the  t'ulure  the  Inqui- 
sition should  act  upon  lUe  same  principle  as  thiit  at  Rome.  Thej^ 
requested  that  they  might  send  depulieo  to  represent  their  case  to 
the  Pope,  and  promised,  if  this  was  granted,  that  they  ttould, 
wilhiu  one  year,  land  5000  men  in  aiiv  part  uf  India  which  ths 
^vernment  required,  or  in  any  otlier  of  the  conquests,  payii^ 
jn  money  tlie  diflerence  between  llie  cost  of  transporting  them  lo 
India,  or  to  a  nearer  point ;  that  they  would  annually  contribute 
90,000  cnizades  lowardH  tite  military  expenses  of  India  ;  and  de- 
fray llie  cost  of  all  tlic  niis^inns  and  sclioola  in  tlie  Indian  domt- 
Kuonii,  and  of  sending  out  all  the  governors  and  viceroys;  ihey 
would  subscribe  'JOU  milieas  nionllily,  for  the  support  of  the  resident 
minister  at  Rome ;  they  would  always  be  ready  wilii  a  couiiiderable 
•ubsidy  in  catie  of  war;  and  they  would  form  an  East  India  Com- 
fwity  with  a  large  capital,  all  the  duties  upon  w  hich  should  go  to  the 
Ciuwn.  Other  ibmgs  they  would  do  of  great  import  to  ihe  general 
weal,  but  which  were  of  sucli  a  nature  thut  they  could  not  be  pult- 
bcly  stated, 

.  Some  of  the  dignified  dergy  were  in  favour  of  the  petition;  these 
«Fere  cliiefly  the  \^riou9  professors  in  the  unive relies  of  Coimbra 
•pd  Evora,  men  whom  Ilie  humauer  studies  seem  to  have  softened 
■nd  humanized:  there  wcie  even  some  inquisitors  who  delivered 
dieir  opuiion  against  the  tribunal  to  which  thty  belonged.  But  the 
counter- petitions,  aud  memorials  presented  by  the  bishops  col- 
lectively and  indiiidually,  and  by  the  interested  and  bigotled  party, 
^vhich  are  now  lying  before  us,  wotdd  fill  a  volume  of  no  inconsi- 
derable bulk.  Thexe  memorials  are  perfectly  worthy  of  the  cause 
.which  tliey  support.  Whoever  favoured  the  preteuvions  of  the 
«ew  ChriiitianH,  it  wa»  roundly  asserted,  must  be  an  enemy  to  Por- 
iNgal  and  a  partizan  of  Custille.  To  deny  that  the  Inquisition  was 
■  righteous  tiibunal,  was,  it  was  said,  heretical,  because  to  doubt 
Ac  justice  of  its  jurisdiction  was  to  doubt  that  of  the  Pope.  '  The 
Irulli  is,'  said  one  of  these  adiocates,  '  that  the  Inquisitorr  are  the 
CealineU  of  heaven,  theshepluids  of  llie  pontifical  lloik,  the  hus- 
bandmen of  dietieldsot  Christ;  what  wonder  that  the  tentiuels 
^tould  be  abhorred  by  the  enemy  whom  they  espy,  the  shepherd 
by  the  uolves  whom  he  wounds,  the  husbandiuHii  by  the  tares 
Miich  he  pluckn  up!  I'he^e  perverse  dogs  did  but  bite  the  stone 
which  WHS  the  corner-stout:  uf  the  fuitb,  and  bark  at  llie  rod  of 
justice  with  which  ihcy  were  chastised.     Tliey  slill  concetiled  the 
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sacrilegious  altar  of  their  idolatries  within  their  obdurate  and  stony 
hearts;  and  to  grant  them  this indemnit} ,  would  be  breaking  the  net 
of  St.  Peter,  which  had  lished  them  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
of  their  offences,  to  restore  them  to  the  Hberty  of  a  state  of  grace!' 
What  this  liberty  and  this  state  of  grace  were,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
The  petition,  or  rather  the  remonstrance  of  the  bishops,  was  in  a 
like  strain.  It  hisinuatcd  that  the  resident  minister  at  Rome, 
^ho  favoured  (li^  new  Christians,  w  as  bribed  by  them,  and  enabled 
to  live  in  such  a  manner,  that  tiic  expense  of  every  month  was 

? eater  than   his  whole  annual  appiointments.     If,  however,  the 
rince  Regent  would  send  an  embassador  extraordinary  of  the 
highest  rank  to  counteract  this  minister's  proceedings,  the  bishops 

E remised  to  maintain  him,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  sell  all  they 
ad  for  that  purpose,  lliey  could  not,  they  said,  read  the  resolu- 
tion which  his  Royal  Highness  had  taken  in  favour  of  the  new 
Christians — they  could  not  read  it  for  their  tears ;  and  they  adjured 
him  to  remember  that  those  tears  were  aided  by  tlie  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Provident  nature,  they  told  him,  had  placed  the  under- 
standing between  the  two  ears,  that  it  might  not  be  at  a  greater 
distance  from  one  than  from  the  otlier :  he  had  given  one  ear  to 
one  opinion  upon  this  business — they  requested  him,  therefore, 
-to  give  one  to  the  other,  and  then  let  the  understanding  hold  tlie 
balance.  These  people,  whom  he  had  hoard  confess  that  every 
year  they  scourged  our  blessed  Redeemer,  had  the  audacity  to 
complain  of  a  tribunal  which  was  the  pillar  of  the  church,  the 
honour  of  Portugal,  and  the  admiration  of  Euro|>e !  Let  your 
Royal  Highness,  said  they,  look  to  Jesus !  Behold  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Jews  written  upon  his  most  holy  body  in  five  wounds 
and  in  five  thousand  stripes!  Ilis  cross  is  the  sword  of  the  Holy 
Office,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Jews  hate  that  sword:  any 
relaxation  of  that  holy  office  would  be  an  injury  to  all  its  members, 
a  scandal  to  all  Catholics, — a  daring  act  which  dcstrved  to  be  pu- 
nished as  sacrilegious,  and  condemned  as  heretical.'  ^flie  eccle- 
siastical branch  of  the  Coites  went  even  beyond  this.  ITiey  bade 
tlie  prhice  remehiber,  that  all  the  evils  of  Portugal  were  to  be  dated 
^from  the  entrance  of  the  Jews,  llie  death  of  Prince  Affonso  was 
judgment  upon  Joam  11.  for  admitting  them — that  of  Prince 
iiguel  upon  Emanuel  for  retainin*!;  them — that  of  Sebastian  upon 
Sebastian  himself  for  selling  them  a  ttn  yearns  exemption.  Philip 
IV.  had  followed  that  pernicious  example,  and  his  punishment  was 
die  separation  of  Portugal  from  Spuin.  Remember,  said  they, 
that  the  best  use  to  which  the  money  for  which  Christ  was  sold, 
could  be  applied,  was  to  purchase  a  burial  pluce.  If  you  want 
money  your  vassals  have  it ;  there  are  tlie  jewels  and  plate  of  the 
court,  and  the  oruamcnts  of  the  churches. 
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i& 
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Pedro  was  not  wanting  in  firmness  when  liis  own  persnnal  id' 
tercsu  were  concerned:  (he  manner  in  which  he  depoited  his  bro- 
ther and  married  his  brother's  wife,  shewa  that  he  wus  not  u  man 
of  half  measures,  tint  his  heart  was  not  good  enough  to  take  a 
deep  uilerest  in  the  cause  which  was  now  at  issue;  and  those  ad- 
v'lSeTs  who  had  made  some  impresuon  upon  his  understanding,  by 
representing  the  minons  consequences  of  the  Inquisition  to  the 
public  weal,  being  no  longer  about  his  person,  the  persecutors  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  take  any  steps  wliich  tliey  recutn mended. 
The  Primate  of  Portugal  was  sent  to  Rome  with  letters  from  the 
thiee  estates  in  Cories  assembled,  and  die  Pope  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  if  the  whole  kingdom  was  mad,  it  was  hopeless  to  talk  of  curing 
them  against  theirwill,  abandoned  the  new  Christians  lo  their  fate. 
It  was  in  vain  that  (hey  explained  to  him  how  the  Cortes  had  been 
managed, — that  die  members  were  but  so  many  parties  concern- 
ed, the  Inquisition  having  exerted  its  whole  intluence  with  such 
effect,  that  many  of  die  representatives  of  the  people  «ere  them- 
selves familiars;  that  the  ecclesiastical  branch  consisted  chiefly  of 
bisbops  who  were  inquisitors;  and  that  the  nobles  were  chosen 
among  those  who  were  most  nearly  connected  witli  tlie  members  of 
the  H"ly  Office,  The  Cortes  had,  in  fact,  been  convoked  by 
their  intluetice  for  this  sole  purpose,  though  under  otlier  pre- 
tests; and  they  declared  that  ihey  would  not  break  np  till  ihey 
bad  received  from  Rome  such  an  answer  as  they  rirquiretl, — tlius 
making  the  people,  at  whose  expence  ihev  were  maintained,  eager, 
for  their  own  sates,  to  have  the  petili'tii  of  the  new  Cliristians  re- 
jected. 'Ilie  secretary  of  state,  Francisco  Correia  de  L^cerdd,  plough 
in  iither  respects  neither  weak  nor  credulous,  was  so  earnestly  in- 
terested in  behalf  of  the  inquUiturs,  that  he  used  to  say  he  would 
no  longer  believe  in  the  pope  if  the  general  pai dun  was  gianted ; 
and  when,  upon  some  displea.iure,  he  resigned  his  office,  he  siill  re- 
tained the  management  of  this  afl^ir,  lest  it  should  be  consigned  to 
one  less  anxious  in  what  he  believed  to  be  so  good  a  cause. 

It  is  stated  with  triumph  in  the  papers  of  the  inquisition  parly, 
that  the  new  Christians  solicited  the  most  wealthy  and  respect- 
able of  their  own  body  to  undertake  the  management  of  their 
cause;  that  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it;  but  iliat,  to  the 
•hame  of  PortngaJ,  old  Clinstians  were  found  to  coi^ie  forward. 
Why  it  was  declined  by  the  members  of  their  own  bod)  is  apparent: 
any  one  who  had  ventured  to  appear  conspicuous,  would  certainly 
have  been  marked  by  the  Holy  Office  for  its  victim.  They  found 
an  advocate  in  the  Jesuit  Vieyra,  an  aulhor  whose  occasional  es- 
travagaiice  and  absurdity  can  only  be  equ.:llt;d  by  die  evquisite  in- 
senuity  which  appears  even  in  his  greatest  absurdities — \m  tnex- 
bauatible  feriilily — the  strength  and  fulness  of  his  eloquence — his 
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political  wisdoTD,  and  liis  gootti 


It  would  be  diflicnlt  to  give 


the  Eriglinh  retiler  Bn  adcquito  idea  of  fi  mi»mimmo  Vie^ra,  en  fH 
mtitttn  mfsmettail,  to  tiw  ihc  lmp)>y  und  imtninsl stable  language  of 
Frcv  Ocnindio.  If  a  pari  only  «f  bis  cliaracl*T  were  represented, 
he  nnuld  apptar  tiii  object  of  pity  and  of  scorn — but  wboever 
exHiiiineti  lii»  wliolc  life  uiid  writings,  cannot  but  perct-ive  that  be 
was  oiie  of  the  wisest,  and  greatmi  men  that  Portugal  ever  pro- 
duced. Viryra's  ineinonil»  in  behalf  of  the  new  Christians  have 
of  coiiree  never  been  printed  iu  Portugal,  where  die  press  has  always 
been  niidor  the  absolute  caiitroul  of  lliv  inquisition  ;  but  they  have 
been  pnescned  there  in  maiMiicrjpt,  siid  some  of  lliein  have  been 
printed  by  the  Jews,  with  iIk:  false  dales  of  Villa  Franca,  and  Ve- 
uice,  bnt  iipparently  in  KngUnd,  if  any  reiit>(>u  could  be  imagined 
for  >o  u»e1ess  b  dece|)tion. 

Vieyra  had  himself  been  in  ilic  inqaisition,  for  a  case  of  decided 
innnity  upon  one  |H>inl.  Hnt  there  is  uut  in  these  nieniorials  llie 
sliehtcst  ajipeanince  of  any  pers»nal  resentment ;  his  imagination 
and  his  heart  were  al«'a\>s  too  ftill  for  any  ttioHght  of  seltitihncss. 
What  he  htbonred  to  shew  wus,  thai  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy 
Office  towards  the  Jt  ws  tended  inevitably  to  produce  the  evil  wbidi 
they  proposed  to  reiiiedy;  iind  O.  Ltii;  da  CHuha  reports,  to  ihta 
effect,  the  saylnff  of  an  infiiiisitoT  in  aihisiini  to  the  mint  and  the 
iinpiistlron,  that  m  the  Cal^ataria  there  was  one  honse  where  d>ey 
lunde  money,  and  in  the  Rocio  nnoiber  where  they  made  Jews.  One 
of  the  Jewish  edilors  of  Vieyra's  paiH-rs  tells  us,  that  in  all  ihe  sy- 
nagn^es  it  was  ciistoniury  to  pray  that  God  tvould  contimic  the 
Incjunition  in  Spttin  and  Portujjal,  becmtsc  that  tribunal  kept  the 
Jewish  (aiih  alive  in  those  countries.  This,  howeter,  though  tJii» 
also  was  true,  is  not  what  the  advocates  of  the  new  Cliiistians 
meant. 

TTie  principle  upon  which  the  Inquisition  acted  was,  that  Juda- 
ism wa»  like  Uie  scrofula— wice  in  the  syrtem,  there  w  as  no  getting 
il  out  of  it : — it  mattered  mn  how  di-eply  the  breed  was  crost, — 
whether  n  man  were  a  half-new  Cliri-itian,  or  a  qiisrteron,  or  a 
half-qunrteron,  (for  ihi  degrees  were  as  nicely  discnmiiiated  as  the 
aha*ie«  of  colour  in  the  Spani^  cnloiiiei!,)  the  Hebrew  leaven  wa« 
bi  the  blood.  Aad  so  well  had  they  succeeded  in  impressing  this 
prejudice  ii)>on  the  vidgur,  that  it  was  believed  Judaism  cotlra  be 
sucked  in  with  the  milk  of  a  Jcwiah  mirse.  Tliis  conduct  waa  m 
dliecl  opposition  to  the  prnclice  of  the  Itonn^h  church  toward  aS. 
other  converit, — if  the  missionaties  could  sprinkle  a  savage  or  t 
Hindoo,  they  were  sniisficJ.  A  story  is  told  of  a  female  devotee 
in  Japtin,  who  used  lo  invoke  the  name  of  Ameda  an  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  ni^hi,  that  behif 
btr  whole  employment.  The  lloniisb  mivsionaries  succeeded  m 
'"'■  couverting 
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tonverting  her,  and  the  effect  of  her  conversion  was — tliat  she  left 
off  invoking  Ameda,  and  called  upon  the  Virgin  Mary  an  hundred 
and  forty  tliotisand  times  a  day.  Why,  therefore,  when  such 
conversions  as  thc^^e  were  boasted  of,  were  the  new  Christians 
dealt  with  after  so  different  a  measure  f  Because  the  Portugueze 
Inquisition  was  literally  and  truly  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  property  by  imprisoning,  torturing,  ruining  and  destroy- 
ing whole  families  under  false  pretences  of  Judaism.  According 
to  the  laws  of  the  tribunal,  half  the  confiscated  properly  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  treasury.  Vieyra  affirms,  that  from  the  Bra- 
ganzan  revolution  [or  Acclamation  as  the  Portuguese  call  that  event) 
to  the  time  of  bis  writing,  which  was  four  and  thirty  years,  more 
than  25,000,000  of  cruzados  had  been  coniiscated  in  Portugal, not 
more  than  half  a  million  of  wliieh  had  t'uuud  its  way  to  the  crown. 
Hateful  as  tl^e  name  of  this  triliunal  has  ever  been  to  an  English 
ear,  it«  guilt  will  appear  aggravated  when  it  is  known  that  it  was 
actuated  more  by  avarice  than  by  bigotry. 

Tlie  new  Cluistians  were  rich,  because  the  same  causes  which 
have  always  made  the  Jews  Houriah  wherever  they  have  been  left  in 
peace,  held  good  with  respect  to  these  compulsorj  converts. 
Whenever  a  victim  was  seized,  his  properly  was  immediately  seized 
upon  also.  At  his  first  examination  (after  a  string  of  questions 
concerning  his  name,  birth-place,  Sic.)  he  was  asked  whether  be 
knew  for  what  he  was  apprehended,  and  assured  that  the  only  way 
to  obtain  mercy  was,  a  tuU  and  free  confession.  At  the  second, 
■  tlioy  mude  him  name  all  his  kin  to  the  remotest  d^ree  of  consan- 
guinity, and  carefully  took  down  the  list :  and  at  the  third  he  was 
warned  that  if  he  still  denied  his  guilt,  he  would  be  punished  with 
ihe  rigour  which  the  Holy  Oflice  always  uwd  toward  tliote  who 
would  not  conTess,  Till  this  tiuie  the  wretch  had  not  even  been 
(old  of  what  he  was  accused, — he  wai  left  to  guess  at  ibe  crimes 
which  he  was  called  upon  lo  acknowleilge. '  If  he  still  protested 
his  innocence,  the  charges  against  him  were  read.  One  witness  for 
each  charge  was  sufficient,  even  though  he  were  a  fullow  sufferer 
ill  the  Inquisition,  which  wa"  usually  the  case:  the  chains  were  ge- 
nerally— refusing  lo  eat  pork,  or  hare,  or  fish  without  scaler,  or 
putliiig  on  a  clean  riiirt  on  Saturdays — charijcs,  whirh  from  dieir 
nature,  it  was  impossible  to  disprove.  The  modes  of  defence 
*ere  twofold: — the  prisoner  was  asked  by  his  mock-advocates  it 
he  had  enemies  whom  he  could  suspect  of  having  borne  false 
testimony  against  him,  and  thus  made  to  ransack  bis  memory 
for  alt  tlic  offences  which  be  had  givt-n  or  received,  or  in  which 
be  could  possibly  suppose  lumself  to  Ik  intplti 
diance  of  liitting  upon  the  name  of  his  an 
wiv   case  of  this   kind,  two  witnesses   war- 


I 


I 


CbiistMst,  fre«  from  reproach ;  but  e\ta  'i£  an  offence  were  proved, 
if  the  psftiei  had  eter  spoken  lo  each  other  alterirwds,  Uiu  mm 
outttKlered  u  et-ideocc  thai  ail  eramt^  bad  ceased,  and  the  plea  ««• 

Stshed.  The  ulhcr  niude  was  that  of  proTing  aa  alibi,  for  which 
same  Doniber  of  witnesaea  were  required,  and  the  swne  i]uaU&' 
cationa ;  and  no  rcUtiod  iritliin  the  fourth  degree  could  be  S 
witneai  in  his  behalf — though  &da«  tni^t  depoae  agaimt  child, 
■nd  child  against  ^ther.  It  la  appwent  that  neidter  mode  of  ex- 
culpation could  be  poBsble  in  Bost  cases.  If  threats,  the  misery  of 
long  Kilitary  confioeiuent,  and  the  dread  of  tonments,  inevitably 
ending  in  a  crocl  and  iniaaKMU  death,  did  not  now  induce  the  tui- 
happ/  man  to  coofess  hiniaelf  guil^,  the  next  step  wai  to  put  htm 
to  the  torture.  Let  not  tbe  rnder  fear  that  w-e  shall  lacerate  hk 
feelings;  for  our  o*Ti  take  as  well  as  his  this  Kene  of  the  traced/ 
■hall  be  pust  over.  In  other  c:ouns  where  the  torture  is  appued, 
wicked  as  the  practice  is  in  all  cases,  if  tbe  victim  holds  out  agaiost 
it,  be  is  acquitted  ;  but  in  ilie  Inquitiliun,  if  the  retjuisiie  number 
of  witnesses  had  deposed  sgainM  him,  ueitlicr  bis  innocence,  nor  hit 
fortitude  in  maiulaining  it,  could  avul  him :  there  was  no  possibU 
escape  from  death,  except  bj  coufcisii^  all  that  he  was  accused  of, 
and  submitting,  not  only  to  tbe  punishment  which  even  ttien  would 
be  awarded,  but  to  utter  ruin  and  iufiuny,  uot  only  for  himself, 
but  for  his  relations  and  descendants  to  tbe  latest  posterity.  Th09« 
who  persisted  to  the  last  that  they  uere  iimocent  of  Judaism,  that 
they  were  Githolics,  and  would  die  in  the  CullioHc  faitli,  wera 
sentenced,  as  convicted  and  negative  ;  and  this  difference  was  mad* 
between  them  and  the  reul  Jewish  niamr,  that  dicy  were  strangled 
at  tbe  stake,  while  the  latter  was  burnt  alive.  It  was  comparatively 
■eldom  that  this  took  place — by  far  tlie  greater  number  of  persons 
whom  the  Inquisition  has  put  to  death  as  Jews,  Itave  died  pr(^ 
testing  themselves  Cliristians,  and  invoking  the  name  of  Jesus  with 
their  expiring  breath.  . 

At  the  linie  when  tbe<e  horrible  executions  were  in  frequent  ufe, 
foreign  Jews  were  suffered  to  frequent  Portugal  on  business,  on 
coudiliiin  of  wearing  a  dislinguishing  diess,  and  being  always  at- 
tended by  a  familiar.  It  is  related  of  one  of  them,  that  be  went  with 
his  familiar  to  see  an  auto-da-fe.  First  in  th?  procession  came  the 
penitents;  these,  he  w.is  told,  had  confessed  that  they  were  Jews,  and 
besought  mercy :  a  light  ptmishmcnt  would  t>e  imposed  upon  them, 
and  then  they  would  be  set  at  liberty  to  seek  their  bveiihood. 
Tlioae  wiio  were  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  followed,  and 
the  familiar  said  thi;y  weie  to  be  burnt.     Would  not  they  then  ■ 


niercyi^  utqui 


ired  die  Jei 


He 


told  that  they  were  to  suffer 
for  being  negative,  and  refusing  to  confeio  that  they  were  Jcwi. 
Upou  ihii  tbe  ton  of  the  sjnagugue  iiniled, — '  If  they  appointed 
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me  inquisitor,'  naid  he,  turning  to  the  familiar,  '  I  promise  50U,  this 
is  exactly  what  I  uliould  do,  I  wuuld  let  nil  who  confessed  them- 
selves  Jews  go  home  again — and  I  worild  burn  ali  who  denied  that 
ihey  were  so,' 

Horrible  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the  most  atrocious  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding  of  the  Holy  Office.  1'he  case  of  those  peisons  who  were 
called  Dimiuutos,  is  even  more  pitialile  thuii  of  (hose  who,  whether 
Jews  or  Christians,  died  for  persisting  iii  the  tnith.  According  to 
the  practice  of  this  accursed  tribunal,  the  accused  person  was  nei- 
ther informed  of  the  precise  fact  with  which  he  was  charged,  nor 
of  the  names  of  his  accusers.  In  most  canes  indeed  it  happened, 
that  hope  and  fear,  and  human  weakness,  made  him  admit  that  he 
was  guilty— the  great  object  of  the  Inquisition  being  to  obtain  such 
a  confession,  because  conliscation  followed;  and  the  fiiirest  pro- 
mises and  persuasions  were  never  spared  to  bring  about  thic 
end.  But  here  the  unhappy  man  found  himself  caught  in  a  net  of 
iniquity.  To  confess  himself  guilty  was  not  sufKcient ;  he  must 
declare  of  what  he  was  guilty,  and  who  were  the  persons  whom  he 
suspected  of  having  borne  witness  against  him.  If  he  failed  in  this, 
the  general  confession  availed  nolhinc,  he  sutfered  a^  a  Diminuto, 
that  is,  for  not  having  confesaedm  full;  and  went  to  execution  with 
the  miserable  reflection  of  having  made  himself  infamous,  and  in- 
volved all  whom  he  had  named  in  the  same  calamities  with  himself. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  wretclies  were  guessing  at 
names  to  save  their  lives,  they  spared  not  their  nearest  and  dearest 
connections — father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  son  and  daugh- 
ter, husband  or  wife,  were  frequently  the  first  wham  they  named  as 
the  accomplices  who  must  have  accused  them,  because  most  danger 
was  apprehended  from  concealing  those  names  which  natural  feel- 
ings would  induce  them  the  most  strongly  to  conceal,  'iheci  ran- 
■acking  memory  to  save  tliemselves  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  which 
thb  devilish  tribunal  required,  lliey  ran  through  the  whole  of  their 
kin  to  the  remotest  branches ;  put  down  their  bosom  friends  and 
their  most  distant  acquaintances  in  the  fatal  lUt,  and  especially 
named  every  person  whom  they  could  remember  who  had  th« 
•Lightest  fraction  of  a  new  Chri».tian  in  his  cast. 

One  instance  is  upon  record  of  a  man  who  accused  in  this  man- 
ner his  own  daughter,  Vvhom  at  the  age  of  live  he  had  pul  into  a 
nimnery;  and  from  her  nunnery,  in  consequence,  slie  was  dragged 
to  the  Inquisition.  A  woman  who  suffered  as  a  Dimiinila  had 
accused  above  six  hundred  persons,  yet  failing  to  guess  her  own 
accusers,  was  led  out  to  execution .  On  the  w  ay  her  daugliter,  who 
appeared  in  the  same  auto,  called  to  her  aloud  to  remind  her  of 
"^  '    '      },thiDktng  thatsheDiighthaveft)r|rotten  tfacm,andlhat 

z3  it 
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A  sntk  accused  Dff 

D  to  rcccxre  a  itck 
lect,  the  htha  lo  wmtr  ikaiti  a«  r^t  ^ho 
past  by  his  loo  to  leiw^  srctccrce.  ike 
wod  his  hlesfsaar.     My  t*rrrrm«A.  :iepuc^  the 
bi ought  me  to  this  «ti!r«  I  sne  thee,  m  the  hof«e  that  God 
like  Bunoer  Ikw^e  me.     >I j  bk-snic  I  wiH  boc  five,  far 
■OB  of  Biine  «bbo  faaf  o^ntcsBed  thai  of  vhich 
being  a  Catholic  «a>f  he  is  a  Jew.    FarewrlL  aia  God  fontive 
There  wa»  a  man  ot  rank   at  Ekvk  whose  blood  had  wmka^^fSj 
beea  croft;  m  the  hope  of  etifacirf  this  stain,  be  had  atwBjs 
Bviahed  hiBUcif  bj  his  uoareoiittinc  invctcracT 
had  failea  laider  the  stizma  of  the  Inqaisih^jo: 
lor   this,  or  tfarowinr  the  lot   ac   raaJom  ai 
ion  accused  him  and  his  wife  aod  their  two 
the   «OfB,   who   had  beea  delicately  bred,  aad  who  bad 
fireogth  of  heart  nor  of  afectiooy 
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sufficient  to  couvict  him.  He  persisted  in  his  iiinoceucc,  and  died 
crying  upon  Christ  tu  have  mtircy  iipun  Uim ;  the  wife  and  chiliireii 
were  theu  turned  uut  be^igars  upon  ihe  world. 

Revenge  ia  alleged  us  a  likety  inotivt:  fur  the  lirst  accusers  in 
tbiii  case,  A  more  striking  example  of  the  natuial  cou«;ciuence  i>f 
auch  a  system  is  hinted  at  in  die  Soticius  liecomlitai  'iel  Pioictft' 
mieiilo  de  las  Inguisiciones  de  Esjmna  y  Porttigali — the  details  ura 
found  in  Fr.  LuLs  de  Sousa's  Dominican  hiBtoiy.  Four  new  Chris- 
tians were  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  [nijuisitwn  a)  Beja,  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  tliere,  before  they  were  canvx'yed  la  tli« 
house  of  Ihe  Holy  Office  at  Evora.  When  they  reached  Evora, 
each  of  tbem,  at  his  separate  examination,  accused  eighteen  of  the 
first  families  in  Heja,  all  of  llicni  perions  of  rank,  uublemished 
honour,  and  old  Christians.  Nothittg  could  be  clearer  than  the  tes- 
timony ;  the  same  persons,  tlie  same  facts,  the  same  time  and  pWe 
were  stated  by  all  the  four  accusers  in  their  confessions.  Aci:ord- 
ingly  the  members  ol' these  eighteen  families  were  seized  and  brongbt 
to  Evora.  Haj>pily  for  tlieifiselves  Uiey  had  someihing  more  tbun 
their  innocence  to  rely  upon:  the  pride  of  rank  and  tlie  conscious* 
tiess  of  pure  Catholic  blood,  for  it  was  notorious  that  they  were 
without  slain,  supported  diem  so  well,  that  the  calmness  and  con- 
fidence which  they  displayed  upon  examination,  staggered  the  in- 
quisitors us  niucli  as  the  accusutiou  against  such  persona  had  , 
turprized  them.  Nevertlieless  ibe  charges  were  direct,  posi- 
tive, and  circumstantial,  and  the  Holy  O^ce,  which  m  this  case 
seems  to  have  wished  to  find  them  innocent,  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  i  in  fact  the  whole  kingdom  was  astouii^i'd  and  utSicted : 
for  if  lliesc  persons  were  proved  guilty,  no  one  could  ever  be  pre- 
sumed innocent.  Four  years  the  thing  remained  in  suspense;  re- 
peated examinations  of  the  accusers  producing  onlv  a  repetition  of 
the  same  clear  charges,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  one  of  ths 
accused,  worn  out  with  bis  long  i m prison ineM,  conCsssed  that  ha 
'Kas  a  Jew,  and  that  he  bad  once  gone  tu  the  well  of  Aljustel,  a  little 
way  from  the  walls  of  Beja,  expiictiiig  the  comity  of  the  Messiah, 
The  Holy  Office  was  now  more  thai)  ever  ustonishet^  and  the  buM- 
ness  would  probably  have  ended  in  tlie  deiitruclion  of  the  whole, 
if  one  of  the  inquisUofa,  by  name  Fr.  ManocI  da  Vetga,  had  not 
devised  an  eany  means  of  discovering  the  truth.  Tlic  four  new 
Chruti.'uis,  who  had  long  been  kept  apart  from  one  another,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  cuumiuiiicatioii,  were  t:ikcn  iwt  of  their  dniv 
geous  and  placed  in  four  cuntigu<ms  cells,  core  being  tski-n  that 
they  should  meet  in  tlie  coiridut  and  see  tbe  Hituation  of  (Itcir  new 
quarters;  piYBOiu  were  tht'Ji  slatiotie<l  In  listen  to  ibeir  cunversu- 
tiun,  and  uiough  was  uvcihcaid  tu  pi-ove  beyoiul  all  doubt,  that 
the  wUut«  accuoattuu  wm  CuUw^ve.  They  tvcH.-  Ihun  again  e\n- 
«*  niiiinj 


tiU  P«alMl-* 

to  file  srect 

npeiU 

«fadb  die  prcMOl  Jen  coiaU  make  of  tbor  ovtb  nmhm  in  dl 
nm  of  tbe  world,  tknr  amogM  miw  to  S/KKi^OOa  tlM>«gh  iIkv 
Bsve  enirncd  a  Iob^  iBicrtal  of  tnoquiUitj  rfcrr  nbere^  ^Mgh  wm 
wt%eT  tiuot  dicir  Bamben^  ind  ittt  lev  iarfeed  dttq^  ^bar 
wAptm.  Geddes  doet  wA  refer  to  bw  aDthoribet,  tlKw^  llat  be 
bad  auidMrities  it  «ot  to  be  doobtod.  He  vat  an  eiue^tdhiglt  pre- 
JMlioedmnUT:  becMne,  bavi^  tbe  abomiMtiow  of  popcrr  ■  iu 
wont  fona  befave  bit  ejcs^hif  bailed  and  bonor  at  «bat  bebavrfr 
vknetacd,  prereated  b»  from  aeeias  <^<  "OT  P^  co«ld  poasAfy 
€nt\ut  «itb  h;  and  tbe  error  of  bk  two  cborcb  butories  it,  tbgl 
be  wppowa  wfaatevcr  it  not  PopiA  imist  be  ntctttarik  i%|^ 
Art  bit  fiKtt  may  be  depeodedupon,  except  wboe,  at  bd  ' 
be  bat  beea  mtUcd.  Tbe  coomBporarr  cfafomclcrt 
Bay  de  Fina,  gire  no  ttaieaent  of  tbe  Dumber  of  tbe  i 
wtt.  UamiamdeGoet,«bo  it  ooljooet^eocratioB  later, 
n»e  papert  of  bit  predeoemofB,  ttales  it  at  90,000  famibet. 
Mty  ytan  dapaed  before  die  In^iiititioD  vat  etiabi 
ivfaicb  tiaK  dnc  vat  wMfaiqi  to  pmcat  dwm  6tmi 
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with  the  old  Christians,  and  from  ihe  degrees  of  the  ini\ed  race 
which  are  marked  in  the  lists  of  die  autos-da-fe,  it  is  evident  that 
inierni'jmagea  to  a  very  considemble  extent  took  place  at  all  tiniea; 
pnibablj  indeed  few  or  noue,  but  families  of  rank,  could  postiibly 
pro»e  iheir  blood  pure. 

'Itw  rDusequence  of  thus  exposing  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  such  a  persecution  an  that  which  the  Holy  Office  eyatemalically 
carrii'd  on,  waa  even  tu  the  last  degree  niiiiou<i,  not  merely  to 
the  chaiacter,  strength,  and  resources  of  Portugal,  but  even  lu  the 
very  interests  of  that  faith,  which  the  lnc|utsition  pretended  to  support, 
and  which  the  government  believed  it  was  supporting.  Had  the  new 
couverts  been  unmolested,  tliey  would  speedily  -ha^■e  melted  down 
into  the  mass:  the  manner  iti  which  they  were  converted  would 
indeed  huve  remained,  a  blot  and  a  foul  one,  upiin  the  religion 
which  could  require  or  palliate  :iuch  means;  but  the  end  would  have 
been  effecUially  accomplished.  Even  in  the  mulatto  degree,  the 
half  and  half  stage  of  iutermiMnre,  there  was  un  equal  chance  that 
the  catholic  side  would  preponderate;  but  in  all  llie  remoter  siugei 
the  probabilities  arising  from  family  connection  and  hereditary 
feelings,  were  more  and  more  in  favour  of  ibe  establixhed  lailh, 
even  if  nothing  were  allowed  lo  the  inHnence  of  education,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  popery  in  which  they  existed.  The  lather  of  a 
family,  beyond  a  doubt,  was  suinelimes  attached  to  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors : — he  had  good  reason  to  be  so — between  tliat  religion 
and  such  Christianity  as  he  found  iu  the  flos  savrlomtu,  and  saw 
in  the  convents,  the  confessionals,  and  »t  the  nuto-du-fe,  there  could 
be  no  hesitation.  Uut  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  breed  up  his 
children  after  his  own  religion  ;  that  secret  mutit  have  been  withheld 
even  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom; — 

intus 
Palleat  infeiix,  ^uo<l  proxima  nesciat  uxor  : 
the  feeling  which  the  Koman  poet  describes  as  the  worst  torture 
of  guilt,  became,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  inseparable  from  virtue  !• 
Tliese  were  the  men  who,  when  they  were  discovered,  not  from  any 
imprudence  of  their  own,  but  wlieii  some  poor  wretch  had  mmed 
them  upon  the  rack,  avowed  their  faith  when  driven  to  the  extremity, 
and  being  in  the  language  of  this  devilish  tribunal  convicted,  affirma- 
tive, obstinate,  and  impenitent,  were  rather  roasted  than  burnt  alive, 
amidst  the  shunts  and  exultations  of  a  people  who  were  taujiht  to 
consider  it  a  dutv  to  harden  their  hearts,  lliere  is  a  story  ex- 
tant of  a  man  who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
believed  it ;   but  seeing  his  father  thua  die  a  martyr  in  tlie  flamea, 
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CoiKreived.siich  a  liaUcil  lo  Cliristiaiiily,  thai  upon  tlie  first  oppor- 
tuuily  \w  Acil  iiitri  (Iallan<l  and  became  a  Jew ,  alleging  a&  liis  ouljr 
reuun,  that  a  Jcligion  wliiclt  authorited  sucli  barbarities  could  uot 
poMiibI)'  be  true. 

But  the  rectitds  of  the  iiU[uisilioii  show  tliat  tliesc  cases  of  mar- 
tjTilom  »ere  coiiiparativi'lj  few.  lite  children  uf  lill  new  Chris- 
tian!! were  bred  up  in  die  Roniiali  church,  and  if  ever  the  father 
ventured  to  diKlusc  lo  iheiH  his  dreadful  secret,  it  never  could  be 
till  thc>  were  of  mature  age,  uiul  cumilile  of  being  entrtisted  with 
Uiehonuurandpusseiuionsuf  the  whole  family, and  with  his  own  life. 
Now  according  to  the  notions  of  llie  inquisitors  tliemselves,  all  the 
children  of  ihiM  race  who  died  iu  inluncy,  or  before  they  arrived  at 
such  years  of  discretion,  were  regenerate  by  baptiMm;  all  who  left 
iheir  father's  house  in  youth;  alt  wixHii  he  itanafraid  tolrual.  Vicjni 
in  an  admirable  memoir  upon  the  subject,  (one  we  believe  which 
never  has  been  published,)  urged ihisr.onsideration  upon  Joam  IV. 
By  driving  the  new  Christians  out  of  Portugal  into  countries  where 
hberty  of  conscience  was  allowed,  thosu  oouts,  he  imid,  which  in 
Portugal  must  have  been  sufe,  were  lost.  Men  did  not  fly  lo  lIoU 
laml  and  to  EngUud  because  ihey  were  Jews,  but  becuut>e  they 
were  afraid  qf  being  accused  aa  such;  and  Vieyra,  who  had  been  in 
those  countries,  knew  that  the  greater  number  of  those  refugees 
went  widi  so  strong  a  bias  inwards  the  religion  in  which  they  Itiu) 
been  bred,  diat  it  w  as  long  before  the  arguments  and  iitdu cements  of 
tlieir  kinsmen,  coniilrymen,  and  companions,  could  prevail  upon 
(bem  to  join  the  symigogue. 

The  emigration  thus  occasioned  has  been  little  heard  of  iu  his- 
tory, because  it  was  slow,  silent,  and  continual — not  the  work  of  a 
sudden  edict,  tike  the  expuUion  of  ihe  Moriscoes,  U  necessary  act 
though  executed  in  the  worst  manner,)  or  of  tlie  Huguenots  from 
rrance.  In  its  consequences  it  was  more  baleful  than  eillier.  An 
account  of  Ihe  pro{>eriy  employed  in  trade  was  taken  by  Sebastian, 
for  the  purpose  of  taxing  it,  and  the  ta\alih'  cummercial  capital  of 
Iji»J>o«  alone  amounted  to  fifty  millions  of  cn.iudos:  wbeti  Vieyr* 
adtbessed  his  memorial  to  Joain  IV.  the  capital  employed  in  trade 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  did  not  amount  to  two  tnillioua. 
Those  new  Christians  who  could  leave  like  country,  left  tt;  they 
whom  circumstances  rooted  as  it  were  to  the  soil,  sent  their  property 
abroad,  thai  if  they  could  not  follow  it  themselves,  it  might  at  lc»»t 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  luquisition.  The  emigrants  caiiied  with 
them  a  natural  hatred  of  the  country  from  wbit:h  tliey  had  escaped. 
They  siibinilled  pluus  of  conqtwst  lo  the  I)utch,  they  fumislicd  io- 
fonnalion  to  the  enemy,  they  supplied  money ;  and  thus  insti"ated, 
and  thus  aided,  the  Dutch  »  rested  from  the  Poriugucze  tlicir  domi- 
nions in  ihe  Kuit,  and  the  best  of  their  possessions  in  Africa,  and 

had 
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had  Hourly  nrcsted  frum  them  their  far  more  important  possegsion* 
in  Soiill)  America.  1>.  Luiz  da  Cuiiha  in  that  admirable  letter  of 
Ilia,  wliich  (tliougb  it  remains  mipublished)  in  the  best  treatise  extant 
upnu  the  state  ot'  Portugal,  dwells,  as  V  ieyra  had  done  before  hjm, 
upon  the  fatal  corise<|ueiice!t  uf  peritecutiun.  1  remember,  sa^s  he, 
going  to  Amsterdam  to  a  wedding  where  forty  or  6fty  Jew!s  were 
present ;  the  lady  of  the  house,  whom  1  called  Queen  Esther,  aik- 
td  me  what  1  Huppused  that  company  might  be  worth  collectively  ; 
and  upon  my  repiving  that  1  coufd  not  guesii,  she  aaid,  '  Your  esc- 
ceilency  must  know  then  that  there  are  more  than  forty  millions  of 
cruzados  here,  which  would  not  come  amiss  if  they  were  in  Portu- 
g»l.'  D.  Luiz  replied,  that  it  would  be  a  due  prize  for  the  Inqiu- 
sition :  speaking  with  a  smile  perhaps,  hul  feeling  deeply  niid  pain- 
fully for  ihv  guilt  and  folly  of  his  country. 

£ven  forty  years  of  a  wiser  system  and  of  prosperous  commerce 
bad  not  obhterated  the  visible  marks  of  depopulation  iu  the  interior 
of  that  coMUtry.  Roads  bioken  up  by  time  and  neglect,  not  by 
use — mansions  falling  to  decay,  and  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of 
towns  and  cities  which  had  once  been  flourii-hing  and  populous; — 
these  were  the  melancholy  sights  which  presented  themselves  to  tlie 
traveller,  in  a  country  abundantly  bles»ed  by  nature.  'I'he  govern- 
ment must  have  become  bankrupt,  had  not  treasures  miexpcctedly 
flowed  in  from  the  mines  of  Bnizil;  and  before  that  resource  be- 
gan to  fail,  Pombnl  abolished  the  distinction  between  old  and  oew 
Christians,  a  measure  almost  auSicient  to  atone  for  all  his  otfencei. 
Thiii  great  statesman  did  much ;  but  he  was  interrupted  in  hb  plana 
for  the  rf^  one  ration  of  Porlugal :  and  tlie  Inquisition,  which,  from 
awing  the  government,  van  now  become  its  instrument,  contiimed 
its  baleful  influence.  Its  holocausts,  however,  were  at  an  end.  Pom- 
bal  had  rescued  the  uew  Christiau.*!,  and  there  were  no  heretics  in 
the  Peninsula,  for  the  same  leuson  that  there  are  no  Christians  in 
Japan, — they  had  been  exterminated;  tlic  persecution  had  beea 
tliorough  and  efl'ectual.  The  business  of  this  tribunal  was  now  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  few  offences  which,  it  was  thought,  fell  more 
under  the  ecclesiastical  than  the  common  Irw,  and  to  keep  out 
opiniom  u  hich  were  dangerous  cither  to  the  church  or  stale.  No- 
thing, tliereforc,  was  suffered  to  pas«  the  press  whicli  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  iinfiivonmble  to  the  gross  idolatry,  tlie  abject  super- 
stition, tlie  cori'upt  administraUonof  goveninu^iK,  and  the  conipk'.e 
despotism  which  hud  bei:n  establialicd  upon  the  ruins  of  a  system 

Iiittle  inferior  lo  our  own.  Nut  merely  theology  and  metaphysics, 
|tut  history,  and  mural  and  |x>lilica]  philosopliy  weie,  in  elloct,  pro- 
jlCfibt^. 
.,  It  is,  we  think,  a  Spaninh  author  who  relates  a  good  instance  of 
|he  stimuluting  power  uf  prohibition.  A  diild  of  live  or  six  years 
1 . 
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oM,  learning  the  Commanttuients,  asked  hii  mother  nhat  was  meant 
by  committing  adulter)-,  and  she,  by  way  of  evading  the  queslioi^ 
lotd  hiiD  it  was  [luiting  his  Anger  in  the  p<>t  uhen  it  was  botlmg. 
EveiT  time  the  boy  saw  the  pot  on  the  tire,  the  temptation  of  117- 
ing  this  new  sin  grew  stronger  and  sliongiT;  at  length  i(  overpoweiid 
liiin— -and  in  a  moment  he  was  roaring  iibout  the  hoitie,  '  (Mi.  Vvt 
committed  adultery !  I've  committed  adultery!'  Ju^t  so  did  ifae  1» 
dex  ExpurgaloriuS  excite  a  devire  for  pnihibiied  book*. ;  utd  tboM 
which,  being  most  (ifmici'ius,  were  most  notorious,  were  sought  ' 
after  tlie  most  greedily.  'I'he  young  Spanimd  nr  PtTti^twze  Mbo 
iJtirsted  for  that  knowledge  which  would  place  him  on  »  fooling 
with  iJie  youth  of  other  countries,  cuuld  acquire  it  only  through  thil 
medium ;  and  when  he  went  to  the  cnntniband  dealer  in  Mtch  booiu^ 
the  very  offal  of  Hceiiliouaness  and  blusphemy  whs  put  into  luf 
hands.  But  even  the  act  of  reading  the  bett  books,  when  it  w« 
done  in  secret  and  in  solitude,  exposed  the  reader  immediately  tQ 
all  the  ipirituul  eoiuequemes  of  excommunication,  and  produced 
the  most  painful  ctTects  upon  a  good  and  i>-irtuous  mind.  This  ii 
beautifully  shown  by  Mr.  Blanco  White  iu  his  Letter  upon  the  Ii^ 
flueiice  of  the  Inquisition  as  it  actually  exists — a  letter  to  which  w« 
refer  the  reiider  for  a  view  of  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  not  leu  a& 
fccting  than  philosophical.  \V«  need  not  attempt  to  do  what  be 
has  done  so  admirably. 

The  reign  of  the  l^panish  IiMjuisition  is  over.  Its  suspension  by 
the  irilnisivc  goveruiiient  on  the  one  side,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  prevalence  of  good  opinions  on  the  ulheri  tend 
equally  to  destroy  it.  But  the  tribiuiul  mill  exislK  in  Fortugtl; 
aud  what  its  tem|>er  u  is  exempli6ed  in  Mr.  Da  Costa's  nai rating 
who  suffered  ten  years'  confinement  there  for  the  ulleged  rritne  fi 
free  masonry,  which  is  not  a  crime  by  the  law  of  the  couiitiy,  and 
who  probably  would  ha«e  perished  in  s  dungeon,  if  he  hati  not 
found  means  to  escape.  It  appears  thai  our  government  has  ad- 
vised tlie  Prince  of  Brazil  to  abolish  tliis  shame  of  his  natiou,  sod 
that  he  listcntd  nut  unwillingly  to  the  advice.  We  hone  and  trust 
that  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country  wilt  be  exerted 
to  the  best  effect.  The  old  alliance,  rather,  the  old  hertdiUrf 
friendship,  between  the  two  nations,  coiitirmed  as  it  has  been  by 
the  late  splendid  proofs  of  British  valtmr  and  British  generosity  m 
their  behalf,  disposes  the  Portngueze  to  look  favourably  upon  WJ 
thing  which  England  may  propose.  Tliree  things  are  required  to 
bring  that  country  to  a  slate,  for  which  all  its  siifl'crings  will  not 
have  been  an  over  price: — tlie  suppression  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  free  goverw 
merit.  'Jliat  free  government  under  an  absolute  monarchy  is  no 
impossibiiiiy,  i«  showu  in  some  •xcellcat  essays  upon  ihi*  stUtjocI 
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in  iheCoireio  Bruzilieii!<e,  whereiit  a  puraltel  is  drawn  between  ihe 
English  and  Poriugueze  constitutions,  wliich  would  perhaps  sur- 
piise  an  English  reader  a!i  much  as  it  must  gnUfy  a  Portugueze 
patriot.  These  measures  would  lend  equally  to  tlie  beuetit  of  the 
prince  and  of  the  people.  The  Prince  of  Brazil  is  a  man  of  the 
best  and  purest  intentions ;  shew  him  his  duly,  and  he  has  every 
inclination  to  perforn>  It.  Let  him  confer  these  boons  upon  his 
couutry,  and  uniting  in  himself  the  honourable  appellations  which 
h«ve  been  bestowed  upon  the  two  greatest  of  his  predt^cessors,  he 
will  be  entitled  Joam  da  boa  memoiia,  llie  Restorer  of  Portugal. 
His  return  will  be  the  proudest  triumph  tliat  ever  prince  enjoyed ; 
liis  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  without  a  slain,  and  blessings 
from  generation  to  gt-neradou  will  be  heaped  upon  his  memory. 


Art.  it. — Reise  urn  die  Welt 
befeld  seiner  Kaiserl.  Maje^ 
SchJllen  Nadcshda  und  Ni 
fVvr/d  in  tht  years  1803-4-0 
periat  Majeatij  Ale.taiider  I. 
uiuler  tfie  on'  '"" 
iu  the  Russis 


den  jahren  1803-4-.5  luid  6,  auf 
Alexanders  des  Craleu,  auf  den 
),  &c.  ji  Vowgt  round  the 
„d  6,  by  command  of  IJh  Int- 
the  ainps  Niidethdu  and  lieva, 
iifCajitahi  A.  I.  f''uH  Kraieiiitern.  Published 
id  German  languages,    18  11. 


A  NEW  reign  is  always  fertile  in  projects.  It  matters  little 
■^^  whether  the  various  schemes  brought  forward  be  wild  and  im- 
practicable, or  have  already  been  submitted  to  the  lest  of  experi- 
ment, nnd  failed:  under  new  names,  and  new  auspicen,  they  are 
tried,  and  fail  &;iain.  The  sovereign,  un  his  part,  is  seldom  averse 
from  the  encom'agement  of  projectors ;  it  wears  the  appearance  of 
doing  something ;  and  tends  to  confer  oti  the  new  gnverntnent  di« 
cbftucter,  or,  at  least,  the  semblance,  of  energy  and  activity. 

The  accession  of  Catharine  the  Second  to  the  throne  of  Kussia, 
afforded  a  remarkable  histance  of  the  degree  to  which  her  project* 
iug  courtiers  could  accommodate  Ilieir  counsels  to  their  sovereign's 
iuclinutionB.  Schemes  as  extruvagatit  us  were  ever  hatched  in  the 
academy  of  Lapula  were  pushed  forward,  and  most  of  them  order- 
ed to  be  set  in  motiou  at  once.  The  army  and  navy  were  to  be 
augmeuted ;  commerce  to  be  extended  ;  the  administration  of  gu> 
veniment  new  n)udelled  ;  agriculture  encouraged  ;  and  the  whole 
tvorld  supplied  witli  lobucco,  the  produce  of  Hussia  :  manufacture* 
of  sdk,  of  rlotk,  of  linen,  of  porcebine,  were  to  start  up,  at  (i 
into  perfection  ;  foreign  settlera  to  be  invited  to  plant  colonies  n 
the  wilds  of  Sit^eria ;  fouudliug  and  lying-in  hospitals  to  be  erected 
/or  the  encouragetueut  of  populatiou ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  ihrf 
'  Turk 


■If  IB  be  Arnn  <Mrt  of  C< 

y  P*?"**  *****  "*  *** 

'  in  « 
.  byiBcamof  h 


lad  all  lfac9c,-wiik 
iatAm;  as  (be  EbH  of 

tiy  MBCJL  trttrj  lumnAn 

faxligail,    and   convpt   cnanacllan,   an   ■Jn'kiil    peopli^ 

friMi  an  tWMitfaTT"Tt,  aan  warn  avaae  mm  (be  sea.  a  mi . 

Wiujfj  ttd  an  Cumi9tra  ticaMuy  ^  ibe  aovnvi^i  kuBptTPa  likCTt^att 
bj  tbe  obl^adona  ak»  had  nrmrd,  mi  anable  |o  |n-t  rid  of  nmw 
of  Aose  abooi  her,  wfaoae  chMacttu.  mmI  maaa  alnblirs  she  coiA 
■ot  bat  deqiin.'  Olbuiw.  bowm,  night  bavr  fdt  it  neceaaair 
lo  boBkOitr  thoM  profecton,  an),  bv  a— ming  ibr  ■ppcarame  of 
cxtnanfiDny  bostK  mnd  b«RciA,  to  call  off  Ac  aiu-Biina  erf  btf- 
sol^ecta  fnm  the  inanan-  in  vhicb  ■  rtcm  revolution  had  piftj 
beron  tbe  throne;  fot  iknu^  hrr  hmband  was  nndoubtedly  s  not 
of  weak  inlellerts,  ^  hi*  ^nod  iMMtfiDn*,  his  pritatp  ¥irtiMs,  aw4 
public  acts  nf  muniifirence  and  kituUiesf,  dura^  his  shoct  rank 
uirl  gained  on  ihe  afFcclioD  nf  his  subjects. 

Among  olhpf  pn>jcciB,  those  of  anlmicing  foreign 

and  luTigatMa  eniir«k  ^led :  thoogb  tbe  enipccss  left 

opening  that  presenlrd  itself  for  imptrivn^  the  one,  and  exi 

the  other.     In  an  alli-rapt  at  a  Heat}  of  commerce,  Ae  had 

with  a  SBUrt  retort  from  the  Emiteror  of  China,  wIm  plunlj  toU 

her  einbassa<ii>r  that,  before  his  niisln^*   utlicitrd  new   IreatieaL, 

itwoold  better  becuine  bri  to  fulfil  the  old  ones.     But  b«r  t«t^- 

lishmeats  on  KaoiM^iiatka  bihI  oa  tbe  i»1aiKbi  which  sinuch  acro^i 

ikc  sea  of  that  name,  ns  far  as  tht-  opfMsitc  contiocitt,  were  loo 

(iiTOurabljr  siUiatcfl  not  to  Icnipl  her  tu  emUrare  c^er^  opportunin 

which  might  occur  for  negotiating  a  comntrrriiU  relatiuti  with  th« 

popnloos  empire  of  Ja|Mn.     She  wm  fuH_v  aware  of  the  lestfio* 

tioft*  and  d^radoliona  ijupost^  on  tbe  Dutih  ;  btil  nbe  was  wiltuMr 

t<i  persuade  herself  ihul  the  ct-lfbnl}'  of  her  iianic  and  the  pnntai^ 

ty  of  lier  estaljlisbmeius,  miglit  cairt  with  them  their  due  shan  of 

tnftuence.     An  e\eiit  too  oci'uncd  about  this  time,  which  Cuh^ 

rine  conceired  might  be  liimcd  to  tlic  advantage  of  Russia.     A  Ja« 

panese  vessel  was  stranded  on  oii<^  of  tbe  Aleutian  inlands,  called 

Mednoi-ostroff,  or  llic  Cop|>cr  island,  when  the  msiter  and  suleeft' 

of  the  sailors  were  sati-d  auti  sent  lu  KnmschatLa.     The  aiaaler 

L  « as  taken  overland  lo  Pcti'rsburgli  hj  Professor  La\tnan,  and  in^ 

H  structed  in  tlie  I^ussiaii  atidTartarian  lau^nugcs;  while  his  prGi;ie|>>. 

H  tors  were  directed  to  learn  from  him  tltat  of  Japan.     As  aoOB  as  ft 

H  aufficient  prt^eM  appriired  lu  be  made  liy  both  parties,  tbe  son  of 

H  Professor  Laxman  «jti  uppuiiited  as  a  sort  of  eiiv'>j  to  convey  thif' 

H  Burner,  w'illi  such  of  die  crew  us  might  hate  sunivcda  Sibcfias 

L 


winter,  to  Japan,  canning  at  die  same  time  suitable  tiresenta  fo( 
'   "       '     "  the  boon  of 


tba  emperor.     Laxtuuu  obtained  for  the  Russians 


■eoding. 
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sendins:  one  vessel  annually  to  Nangasaki  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
under  llie  same  restrictions  as  the  Dutch.  Either  this  concession 
did  not  suit  the  higti-spiritcd  Catliarine,  or  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  so  limited  a  trade  did  not  appear  e<]ui\'a)eut  to  the 
humiliating  conditioiiH  on  which  they  were  to  be  ptocured ;  for  no 
farther  intercourse,  during  her  reign  and  that  of  her  immediate 
Aiccessor,  appears  to  have  taken  place  with  Japan, 

The  attempt  to  renew  the  coniinnnicalioii  was  one  of  the  early 
projects  of  the  present  autocrat  of  Itiis:iia.  It  was  tnipposed  ihat 
the  former  embassy  had  failed  from  a  want  of  propriety  in  tlie 
mode  of  conducting  it ;  that  it  was  deficient  in  shew  and  parade ; 
that  LaKman  was  of  a  rank  too  low,  and  of  manners  too  coarse, 
tu  make  a  favourable  impression ;  that,  instead  of  going  into  Nan- 
gasaki,  die  ship  hud  entered  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Jesso,  x 
sort  of  colony  to  Japan,  of  which  they  are  more  jenlous,  if  possi- 
ble, thanofihe  empire  itself ;  and  (hut  the  tetter,  instead  of  being 
written  by  the  sovereign,  was  only  from  the  governor  of  Siberia, 
a  murk  of  disrespect  which  was  supposed  tu  have  given  umbrage 
to  the  haughty  monarch  of  Japan.  Att  these  errors  might  be  cor- 
rected b^  a  second  mission ;  and,  as  it  was  concluded  that  a  closer 
connection  with  the  nations  gf  the  Kast  was  now  become  desirable, 
the  project  of  a  new  embassy  was  easily  grafted  on  die  present  voy- 
^e,  wiiich,  in  fact,  had  been  intended  originally  for  commercial 
purposefi,  to  the  Russian  settlements  ou  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  M.  de  Kesanofl'  «as  appointed  ambassador  exlraordi- 
naiA',  iuvc'Sted  witli  the  order  of  St.  Ann,  and  mudc  a  privy  coun- 
adlor.    Several  persons  of  rank  and  science  were  attadied  to  the 

ft'Oabassy;  M.  counsellor  l^ilesius,  Dr.  Horner,  ati  astronomer.  Dr. 

f  I^ngsdorff,  a  naturalist,  an  artist  from  die  arademy,  a  di'afismau, 
■  botanist,  a  physician  for  each  of  the  shii>s,  together  with  several 
railitary  officers,  among  whom  were  two  sons,  both  young,  of  the 
counsellor  Von  Kotzebue;  lu  this  list  were  added  five  Japanese, 
who,  in  the  year  1 7!K>,  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  tlie  Aleutian 
islands,  and  were  still  in  confinement.  Captain  Krusensteru  was 
selected  tu  conduct  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to 
consist  of  two  ships.  The  choice  of  a  cimmunder  for  the  second 
ship,  as  ttell  as  of  all  the  officers  and  crews,  was  left  entirely  to 
his  discretion,  and  he  pitched  upon  Cuplain  Lisianskoy  to  be  Lis 
colietigue  in  this  new  undertaking.  IJoth  these  officers  had  been 
brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  British  na.\y,  in  which  they  served 
■any  years  in  America,  and  lite  East  Indies. 

-  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  the  Russians  wish  it  to  b< 
lerstood  that  their  navy  has  been  progressively  and  even  ra- 
bidly improving  for  the  last  century,  all  the  naval  arsenals  of 
TUssia  could  not  furnish  a  couple  of  ships  lit  for  the  perform- 
ance 


Mttce  of  iht  vovage  iii  quesiion.  It  was  proposed,  tberefore, 
lu  purdiue  tliem  at  Hamburgh;  but  uooe  w«re  to  be  found 
there.  From  Hamburgh  CajiUuii  Lisiaoskoy,  accoinpauH-d  by  a 
muter  builder,  proceeded  to  Louduii,  '  the  oiilv  place  wlierc 
the  purchase  of  good  ^esiels  can  be  reckoned  ujhmi  with  aiij  ite- 
grce  of  cenaiiitj.'  Here  indeed  two  proper  ships  were  speedily 
obuiiied,  llie  oue  of  4jO,  aod  the  other  of  370  toua,  to  the  forntcr 
of  which  they  gave  the  aumc  of  Sade-'fida,  or  the  Uujif,  aod  to  the 
Utter,  iJiat  of  Seva.  'lie  Nadeshda  «as  to  carry  the  enibassj  to 
Aaugasaki,  aiid  the  Neva,  separating  at  tlie  Saudwich  islauds,  to 
proceed  loLhei>etUeiiienI  of  Kodiuc  oh  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America, 
from  whence,  »r  from  Kuniwhatka,  they  were  to  proceed  to  Cau- 
toa  Mith  a  Largo  of  inn,  and  tlien  make  t)ie  be»t  of  (heir  way  to 
Bussia. 

Although  thia  expedition  round  the  world  may  be  classed  mora 
proper!)  aa  a  voyage  of  e\perintenl  ihan  of  discovery,  yet  we  can* 
not  but  de«in  tl  exceedingly  important  sikI  interesting  on  auwy 
accounts.  It  is  ■in|)orlaitt  to  have  ascertained  in  what  nnuioef 
the  representative  of  the  ER)[>croT  Alexander  was  received  in  a 
country  which,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  seen  no  other 
Europeans  than  a  few  crouching  Dutchmen.  It  is  interesting  M 
fee  how  the  natives  of  the  fk)lh  parallel  of  latitude,  wboUy 
Itnaccustooied  to  long  voyages,  bore  tlie  suffocating  heat  of  th* 
equinoctial  regions,  und  Uie  great  vicissitude  of  climate  to  which 
tney  were  exposed.  It  was  nut  only  the  first  time  that  ihe  Rus- 
sian flag  was  destined  (o  be  carried  round  the  world,  but  the 
first  time  thut  a  Ru^siun  shiji  hud  made  its  appearance  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  the  greatest  extent  of  Russian  navigation  hai^-  - 
ing  never  yet  reached  even  the  northern  tiopic.  The  ships  too, 
though  English,  had  been  fitted  out  in  a  Kussian  port,  and  maiuied 
entirely  with  Russian  teamen.  Captain  Kmsenstern,  it  is  true^ 
might  almost  be  reckoned  an  Englishman.  He  adopted  all  the  mea- 
sures taken  in  English  sliips  of  war  for  the  preservation  of  iheir 
crews.  He  laid  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  clothes  and  linen  and  bed- 
ding for  the  seamen ;  of  tea  jnd  sugar,  sour  croul,  aitd  tlie  juice  of 
cranberries  in  lieu  of  lime-juice.  He  purchased,  in  Londou,  cakei 
of  iwrtablc  soup,  essence  of  malt  and  spruce,  diied  yeast  and  mus- 
tard. He  u  us  supplied  with  six  of  the  best  chronometers  that  the 
metropolis  could  afford,  and  a  vf  ry  valuable  apparatus  of  sextants, 
tbeodidites,  Sic.  for  astronomical,  nautical,  and  philosophical  pur> 
poses,  most  of  them  iniide  by  Troughton.  In  short,  tliese  Russiani 
were  not  only  furnished  with  English  ships,  but  all  their  instru- 
ments,charts,  books,  and  even  their  beef,  together  with  nil  the  cotn- 
fOTU  and  coQVeoieucies  for  a  long  voyage,  were  English. 


Russim  £iabussj^  fp  Japan: 


«^^ 


IStJr 


'  Biu/  say&CuplBin  Kru^tenxlcni, '  1)11:  grt'aleM  Ireafturc  ue  poMetsi'd, 
and  liir  tvliich  we  were  iiitltibU'd  lu  ihc  luuUabk  iibcmlily  of  tiic  Uarun 
V'uii  Zach,  coniisieU  uf  a  pert'eci  copy  of  ilic  new  luoar  tublu  by  ItiJrg. 
It  was  resenetl  for  our  expcditiun  to  tnuke  the  tint  uae  uf  tbc^u  tHble^, 
which  were  corrected  up  to  April  nf  ibc  current  year  (1809),  Their 
jurprising  minuii-ncss  ciiiiWed  ua  to  aftceiiuin  our  loiigilude  "ilhin  a  low 
minutes,  while  ihu  L^hcnieris,  calculn|L-d  iiccurding  to  Mhsxid^  luiiar 
fables.  occa!>ioiu:d  ;iii  crrur,  cvcu  lu  our  hcU  objervuliuiis,  uf  neurly  liaif 
a  degree; 

Mason's  tables  pror^HS  not  to  come  mticli  nearer  tlie  tritib  tbaa 
half  a  degree  ;  and  if  lliia  aUtetneiit  of  Cnptaiii  Kruveiisteni  he  cur- 
rect,  (and  wc  are  nut  inclined  CO  fjiif  stion  It,)  llie  tables  ul  tiiiig 
must  pruve  u  valuable  acquisition  to  navigation. 
,  On  the  arrii'sl  of  the  Iw  o  shiiw  at  Cronsiatll,  tliey  were  visited  bj 
in  Imperial  Majt^aty,  who,  un  this  uciu^ion,  asHi^ied  the  rcveni^s 
<^&n  estate  of  ihe  annual  vaJtie  uf  loOO  roublea,  for  twelve  years, 
to  the  M'ife  of  Ca).'tain  Kruaensleru,  in  order  that  his  mind  might 
1^  set  at  ease,  daiiii^  lii<i  absence,  with  regard  tu  the  welfare  of  bis 
bmity ;  n  gift  tb^tt  was  not  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  this  ex- 
cellent officer,  than  it  was  generous  and  considerate  on  tlie  part  of 
Jllexander. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  two  ships  left  Cronsladt,  and  011  the 

£th  anchored  at  Copenhagen,  tu  take  in  brandy,  unstiiw  their 
ids,  and  re-pickle  some  salted  beefuhich  had  been  purchased 
fjt  HamlMirgh.  On  the  l^th  September  they  again  put  to  sea, 
'wmI  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  tlie  2!jth,  where  it  •■  as  deemed  prudent 
'^  purchase  six  months'  provision  of  Irish  beef,  not  caring  tu  trust 
'^Kto  much  cither  to  that  of  Il'jmbtiri^h  or  Peier^burgh. 

On  the  5lh  of  October  the  ships  left  Talutouth  with  a  fair  wind, 

>Npd  900U  lost  sight  of  the  Liziitd.     Being  now  fairly  latmched  into 

tte  ocean,  and  no  surrounding  object  to  diaw  olF  their  attention, 

'^'Captain  Kniscnsleni  begnii  lu  feel  strongly  the  weight  of  the  enter- 

'  Jgrize  in  which  he  had  engaged.     The  evening  was  fine,  and  all  th« 

"Bicera  had  retired  about  midnight,  when  he  givts  vent  to  the  fol- 

wing  reflections,  extremely  natural  for  a  inun  cnsiaged  in  an  ar- 

lous  and  important  uudetlaking,  the  issue  uf  which  was  cxtremel* 

ibtful. 

.        Thisbeautiful  night,  on  our  entering  the  ocean,  was  hailed  by  all  a» 

r  a  favourable  omen  for  our  long  voyage.     To  whom  could  the  idea  be  of 

'— ich  importance  as  to  me!  1  tiegan  to  fancy  thai  the  eyes  nf  the  liviliited 

ifi  of  Kurope  were  fixed  upon  me;  thai  my  reputation  was  lo  be  dc- 

ided  by  the  success  or  failure  of  thepreseniopedjiion-,  nu'itliatihelat- 

itr  would  cast  a  shade  on  myname  which  nould  in  some  degree  be  ex- 

[|  to  my  cnuntry.     At  that  moment,  when  1  coulil  no  longer  peT' 

the  light  upon  the  Liz&i'd,  I  was  ov«r»b«lnied  by  fSEolingt  which 

L.  VI.  NO,  nil.  A  A  I  bad 
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«•  Jmtm.  I>Ke 


1  fcad  ■>€  tfcc  pg»cf  <rf  If  ■■fJBg     I  my  BoL  «kfei«C  iW 


fanfal  wnuriiiMi  2Me  «aj  to  tW  hope  Mt  o«r  mya^  woald   kaw  i 


IwK.    neiacmtbatlshoaUbetheBcmBofaaai^ 
oC  ■▼  nmiitnr, — cbe  praifML  too,  of  tkat  kappy 
~  a^Hi  M^  tW  duliiig  of  My  keut  and  b/c 
ktaa  ftow.d  ac  toinmoiaDci 


3iodn^g  of  MomcBt  occyiicd  till,  io  lidtade  37^  4</  N.  lofn 
...  w ..r       pemsfcaUB  fin  hall,  PMBg  \m  a  horizootd  di- 
tbdr  attrMinn  by  ^sniBe  up  the  ship  with  in 
gUicme  bfilinDcy  Joria^  the  ycc  of  a  fiJl  half  bmbmIt.     Tlie  Id- 
AmuDable  matter  of  mhich  it  was  coipuagd  was  so  ttroiw  as  |q 


1  loouDOUf  tidt  for  an  boor  ancrwanu,  extencfiw  the 
whole  length  of  its  track,  of  about  one  fourth  of  a  <kgree  ininltfa, 
and  at  the  height  of  about  13*  above  die  horizon. 

On  the  19^  theygotsightofTeneriffe, and  on  the  following  day 
came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cmz,  where  the  CapCaio  de- 
clioed  flduting  the  fort,  '  as  he  would  not  expose  the  Rnastan  Am^ 
which  now  waved  there  for  die  first  time,  to  the  afliront  of  being 
refitted  that  which  it  had  a  right  to  demand.*  They  were  Terr  ci- 
villy receivtrd  by  the  Spaniard?,  mho  seemed  to  regard  with  aisto* 
nAment  '  those  hynerboreaus  nho,  thev  soon  foimd,  would  bear 
a  comparis'iny  and  tnat  not  a  disad%autageoiis  one,  with  the  lively 
inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe.'  It  seems,  indeed,  that  Cap» 
tain  KruMTDstem  wis  less  sati^rfieH  with  the  Spaniards  of  Teneriflc 
Aan  thirv  were  with  the  Kus^iaiis.  He  describe »  diem  geiK!r^T  as 
a  s*ir^  niiiHrrable  «C't  of  men,  and  the  women  -as  remarkablv "^de- 
praved. Tht  streets  were  tilled  w  ilh  lieguars  of  biilh  sexes  and  of 
all  age>,  clad  in  rags,  and  afflicted  with  dist^u^e,  mingling  with  fat 
BoiiL.^,  me^f^re  and  defuimed  tiiieves,  druiikcu  s;tilors  and  lewd 
women ;  and  wretclied,  iiidi-ed,  in  his  opiiiinu,  must  be  the  lot  of 
him  who  ii  h«  le  doomt-rl  to  the  cnpricc  of  tl-ie  luquiHition,  and  of  a 
governor  who  has  an  unlimited  power  of  life  aiul  death  over  everv 
citi/en. 

Two  other  subjects  gave  our  honest  Rii>5ia]i  ron>iderabIe annoy^ 
ance.  llie  one  \wis,  that  un  alan.tda.  ^t  public  wall,  had  been 
fir>rmed  at  the  pulilic  expend*,  yet  at  ilie  iintraiice  of  it  was  placed 
a  centinel,  for  the  e\j»re-s  purj^ose  of  preventing  the  public  from 
makin:;  \\y^  of  what  was  their  oun; — the  other  was  the  marble 
pillar  in  the  ^.Mcat  s<|»jare,  elected  in  honour  of  iJie  Virgin  de  la 
V^audelaiia,  who,  with  a  iit-hted  candle  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix 
in  tlie  other,  led  on  the  Spauiaids  to  the  cjuquest  of  the  island. 
He  thinks  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  it  would  be  far  more  pro* 
per  for  them  to  erect  au  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  that  auspicious 

day^ 
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day,  on  wliich  tlie  gitllaiit  NeUon  was  compelled  to  abandon  liis 
daring  tnterprize,  than,  by  coiilinuiiig  die  iiresent  monument,  lo 
kee)>  ulive  a  senseless  superstition,  atui  ^ive  llii'  ilnnip  of  truth  In 
an  absurd  fable.     AW  this  in  a  Russian  in  extreinoly  aniuiiiiig. 

Having  laid  in  a  stock  of  sheep,  fowls,  and  wine,  and  refreshed 
ifae  ships'  compunies  with  fiiiits,  onions,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegerdbles,  they  left  Santa  Cniz,  and  made  die  island  of  St. 
Antonio  on  the  dtli  November,  when  the  sjiarkling  phospho- 
rescence of  the  sea  induced  tlic  iiatuiQliitis  to  make  some  vx|icn- 
luents  on  this  «ell-LLnown,  but  hitherto  mieifplaiiied  phenomeaoD. 
'Die  results  uere  unsatiafactbry,  and  Me  forliear  to  copy  them. 

iliey  now  cnine  into  those  regions  of  squalls,  heavy  rains,  and  a 
close,  damp  atmosphere,  which  are  almnst  invariably  e\perienced 
within  eight  or  ten  degiees  on  either  side  of  the  eqUatot.  For  ne- 
venil  days  the  sun  was  hid  from  their  sight. 

'  The  iherinometcr  waa  constantly  boiwceii  79'  find  84^  of  Fatiren- 

heit,  the  air  danip  and  tipprt-Bsive ;  yei  uiili  all  the  oneasint'ss  which  1 

fell  for  the  health  of  imr  people,  I  had  mil  a  singltr  invuHd  during  [be 

vthtAc  of  the  time.     Kvery  preen tition  indieil  was  talicn    by  Lghting 

fires,  and  fumigating  (lie  aliip.     Our  &u]iply  of  citrons,  pumpkins,  and 

r  IWlBiuea,  laid  in'at  Tt^nerifle,  rallied  us  even  as  farss  SI.  Catharine's. 

I  Instead  of  brandy  I  caused  a  pint  of  I'eileiitfe  wine  to  Ic  issued  to  each 

IMn,  ftnd  every  eieiiing  ami  miiriiing  ibey  bad  weak  puncli  seivetl  r.ut, 

i  nade  very  swet.'!,  and  mixeil  with  u  consideruble  pnrrion  uf  ciiruu  juice. 

I  yfe  availed  uurvlves  of  every  moment  of  sunKhiuc,  to  air  and  dry  the 

L  ^oihesand  bedding,  vtbicli  the  comiant  ruins  gAve  us  a  guod  uppor- 

I  tunily  of  washing.     The  beat  did  not  appear  lo  afTcL-t  our  peuple  so 

^  ibuch  as  I  Imil  expected.' 

On  die  iGth  of  November  they  c»r*«>d  the  equator  in  24°  20/  W. 

I  longitude,  between  which  ami  'lU'  W .  the  4:omman<icr»  of  ships  iti 

4ie  East  India  Company *>.    service   agree  that  tliose  calms,  so  lia- 

ntusitig  to  shijiE  bound  to  tlie  southward,  may  he  best  avoided. 

'  Here,  under  a  ^alule  of  eleven  guns,'  says  Captain  Kruseiistem, 

e  drank  the  health  ul  the  Kmperor  Alexander,  in  whose  glorious 

I  nign  the  Kuisiiui  Ihig  (tn\  waved  in  the  aouthero  hcniiBphere.' 

In  skirthig  the  coa«  of  Brazil,  Cuptain  Krusensteni  etidea- 
\  voured  to  discover  the  existence  of  thuisjand  of  AsccnMon,  in  qurst 
I  vS  which  I^  Perouse  spetU  several  days,  and  <ni  whom  the  editor  of 
his  voyage  has  passed  a  censure,  for  having  dropped  the  -oarch,  at 
I  the  very  moment  when  he  must  have  been  close  v\Km  it.  'Ihe 
r  crouiKJs  of  this  conclusion  are;  1.  Th;il  D'Aprt^s  de  Manivillette 
\  DBS  determined  itH  longitude  to  be  S%°  W,  of  Paris,  and  that  La 
Perouae  dtd  nut  sail  so  far;  uiid  2d.  That  lupine,  a  French  naval 
I  ofiicer,  had  in  1791  touched  at  both  Triiudad  and  Ascension ;  that 
I   Ae  -latitude  of  die  latter  was  1*y  3U'  S.  and  its  distance  from  the 
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eoast  of  Brazil  ISO  leagues.  Captain  Krusenstern  kept  the  two 
ihips  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  parallel 
mentioned  hj  this  Frenchman,  and  continued  westerl}  to  the  longitude 
of  Sy^  SC  from  Paris,  or  l"*  ^  more  westerly  than  D'Apris  has 
placed  the  island  of  Ascension ;  at  which  time  he  was  not  more  than 
70  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Brazil.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to 
believe  with  him,  that  no  such  island  exists;  at  least  *  that  it  is 
irery  problematical  whether  Lepine  really  touched  at  it ;  and  that  if 
be  actually  touched  at  any  island,  the  latitude  is  not  correctly  given 
by  him,  which  b  scarcely,  indeed,  to  be  expected  from  a  French* 


.  On  the  21st  of  December,  a  Portugueze  pilot  carried  them  into 
die  harbour,  formed  between  the  Isle  of  St.  Catharine  and  the 
mainland,  of  which  tlie  Portugueze  charts  were  all  found  to  be 
exceedingly  incorrect.  Here  the  main  aiid  fore  masts  of  the  Neva 
were  found  to  be  so  defective  as  to  require  new  ones,  an  opera- 
tion which  detained  them  five  weeks.  Little  alteration  appears  to 
bave  taken  place  in  this  settlement  since  the  days  of  Anson,  and 
none  since  the  visit  of  La  Perouse.  The  same  vile  system  of  mo- 
nopoly and  restriction  is  still  acted  upon  by  the  Portugueze  go- 
¥enmient.  Tlie  local  advantages  which  this  excellent  harbour 
possesses,  tlie  healthy  climate,  the  fertile  soil,  and  the  many  vs- 
fnable  productions  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  main,  are  sufficient 
to  raise  it  into  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance,  were  it 
not  crushed  by  the  most  miserable  policy  that  ever  degraded  a  civi- 
lized government,  llie  Prince  Regent  has,  it  is  true,  declared  it 
m  free  port;  yet  nothing  is  to  be  exported  but  such  articles  as  are 
paid  for  in  specie ;  and  timber,  the  principal  produce,  is  not  to  be 
•sported  at  all.  A  free  port  like  this,  without  a  free  trade,  b  as 
insulting  to  the  natives,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  fa- 
vourable, however,  to  transient  visitors,  and  ihei^  is  certainly  noplace 
in  the  southern  Atlantic  ntall  to  be  compared  with  St.  Catharine's. 
The  climate  is  particularly  healthy  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  the  water 
very  good  and  conveniently  procured  ;  firewood  to  be  had  for  the 
labour  of  felling,  or  to  be  purchased  for  a  trifie.  Provisions  of 
all  descriptions,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  are  abiuidunt  and  cheap. 
An  ox  of  400  lbs.  cost  no  more  than  eight  dollars,  a  hog  of 
900  lbs.  ten  dollars,  and  five  good  fowls  were  purchased  for  one. 
The  season  was  rather  too  early  fgr  oranges  and  lemons,  yet  the 
Russians  procured  tbem  by  thousands  for  a  mere  trifie :  water  me* 
Ions  and  pumpkins  were  in  the  greatest  plenty. 

The  command  of  the  garrison,  it  seems,  is,  by  a  special  privi- 
lege, vested  in  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated  Vasco  de  Gama. 
In  the  year  17S5,  When  La  Perouse  touched  at  this  islaml,  Don 
Antonio  de  Gama  was  the  military  conmiandant;  and  Don  Joseph 

de 
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de  Carrado,  a  desjcendant  of  the  family,  held  llie  appoiatment  vahen 
the  KuBsians  visited  it.  The  pojiulation  of  tJie  town  did  not  exceed 
SOOO,  iucluding  negro  sluvcs,  who  hitiabiied  about  one  hundred 
mean  houscii  and  as  man;  meaner  huUt;  but  the  situulion  was  de- 
lightful;  and  a  new  church,  the  government  house,  and  tlie  bar- 
facks  for  the  troops,  were  objects  remarkably  dislingmsbed  from  th« 
rest  of  the  hiiildingB. 

It  was  the  2d  of  February  before  tliey  were  ready  tn  depart 
from  St.  Catharine's,  and  a  xtroug  nordierly  wind  prevented  their 
sailing  until  the  4tti.  This  delay  threw  llieir  passage  round  Cap« 
Horn  niucli  later  in  the  season  than  was  desirable.  Near  this 
ultima  Thule  of  the  south,  ihey  found  tlin  ivealhtT  extremely  cold, 
rainy,  and  boisterous,  and  the  sea  running  mountains  high ;  still, 
however,  by  the  unwearied  attention  and  excellent  prccnutions  of 
Captain  Knisenslern,  they  doubled  the  Cape  without  having  a 
single  invalid  in  either  ship.  He  now  thought  it  advisable 
to  put  the  ship's  company  to  nn  allowance  of  water:  to  the  liv« 
'  Japanese  only  a  laiger  portion  was  allowed;  yet  Jt  seems  Ihey 
■lone  murmured  at  an  anangement  which  was  comidered uecesnr; 
/or  the  safety  of  the  whole. 

'  I  had  frequently,'  says  Captain  Krusenstem,  '  during  tlie  voyaga 
found  occasion  in  be  very  much  displca.sed  with  our  Japanese;  and  in- 
deed, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  a  more  worthier  set  of 
toen.  Although  I  treated  them  with  particular  kindness  and  uttcniion, 
and  bore  their  sellish  humours  with  a  degree  of  patience,  at  which  I  was 
myselt' astonished)  yet  this  treatment,  unmerited  as  it  was  on  their  part, 
bad  not  the  lea^tetlect  un  their  turbulent  character.  Tliey  were  indo- 
lent, tilthy,  ili-temiiered.  and  passionate.  They  were  always  quutrcUing 
with  him  who  acted  as  interi>ri.'tcr,  wliu  was  as  bad  as  the  ictc,  merely 
twcausc  he  was  mDix'  nuticcJ  by  the  ambussador.' 

Fine  weather  and  a  clear  horizon  allowed  them  furtunateiv  to 
take  very  accurate  observations  in  passing  Cape  St.  John,  the 
patera  point  of  Siastenland,  and  to  verify  tlie  longitude  of  that 
Cape,  which  as  Captain  Knistnisteni  observe^!,  has  already  been 
determined  by  the  celebrated  Cook,  with  as  much  precision  as 
most  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  although  but  a  barreu  rock,  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  rudest  and  most  inhospitable  islands  of  the 
globe ;  yet,  an  he  continues,  how  intiuitely  important  is  this  accu- 
racy to  the  safety  of  the  navigator! 

'ilic  longitude  of  litis  remarkable  C^pc,  as  determined  by  one 
of  ihcir  chroiiomotiTs  was  —     fi-O"  42    'SO" 

By  another  —  —     63    4y  43 

By  the  Neva  —  —     (i3    47  — 

By  Coqk  —  —     6;!    47  — 

By  Malespiua  ~         —     63    40  — 
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The  greatest  difference  being  only  7'  43".  *  Captain  Cook's 
ntisty  tlierefore/  says  Captain  Krusentem^  *  be  admitted  as  the 
tfiie  longitude,  since  all  ttie  others  differ  only  a  few  minutes  from 
Us. 

It  took  them  just  a  month,  from  the  time  they  left  St.  Catha- 
rine's, to  double  Cape  Horn;  shortly  after  which,  in  47^  9^,  they  lost 
•iffbt  of  the  Neva,  who  did  not  rejoin  them  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Nadeshdaon  the  7th  of  May,  in  the  hay  which  [lieutenant  Hergest 
called  Anna  Maria,  in  Nukahiwa,  one  of  the  Marquesas  ; — to  the 
Aroap  in  which  it  lies,  Captain  Krusenstem  has  thought  fit  to  sane- 
pon,  by  his  adoption;  the  name  of  hashhtgion*s  h/ands.  With 
ifhat  propriety  a  stnall  cluster  of  islands,  so  contiguous  to  a  laiv 
nr  as  to  be  visible  the  one  from  the  other,  while  the  distance 
(etween  the  nearest  of  the  two  groups  is  less  than  the  distance  be* 
lifcen  many  of  tlic  islands  in  each  group  respectively,  can  be  digni* 
|M  by  a  new  name,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.     The  cluster  of 

fcd8  usually  called  Marquesas  on  the  charts,  was  first  seen  by 
idana,  in  l.'>93,  from  wtiom  they  received  the  name  of  Men- 
^km,  in  honour  of  the  Marquis  Mendoza  then  viceroy  of  Peru :  in 
1774,  the^amc  islands  wen  visited  by  Captain  Cook;  in  1780,  by 
Ae  Frencbmap,  Marchaiid;  in  1799,  they  were  seen,  (but  not 
tisited,)  by  the  master  of  an  An^erican  vessel,  whose  name  was  In? 
graham;  iq  179^»  t^  Lieutenant  Hergest,  of  the  Diedalns  trans^ 
port;  and  in  1779>  by  Captain  Wilson,  who  carried  out  the  mis* 
tionaries  to  the  South  Sea  islands. 

Marchand,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  changed  their 
name  without  ceremony  to  that  of  h/es  dc  la  liivolution ;  from 

Ingraham^s  merely  seeing  th<'nx  they  o!)tained  the  name  of  IV ashing'- 
on*s  Iilai\ds ;  Hergest  confi^rred  distinct  names  on  each  ;  and 
Vancouver,  in  honour  of  this  unfortunate  ofliccr,  who  was  after- 
^Mffds  murdered  at  Wahoo,  gave  them  the  name  of  Hergeses 
Idauds:  *  having  thus,'  as  Captain  Knisenstern  observes,  Mhe 
lingular  favour  of  four  new  names  bestowed  upon  them  in  the 
apace  of  two  years/  ITie  endless  confnsion  created  in  geographi- 
cal science  by  such  a  practice,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 
TTiere  are  no  peop|<»  so  barbarous  as  not  to  have  some  name  for 
the  spot  whicli  they  inhabit ;  it  w  ould  be  enough,  therefore,  to  allow 
the  first  discoverer  to  give  a  genera!  name  to  the  group,  but  to  re- 
tain the  specific  native  names  appropriated  to  each  island  re- 
tpectively.  '  But/  savs  Captain  Krnsenstern,  vith  less  good  sense 
than  we  expected  tVom  him,  'should  not  an  exception  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  name  of  Washington,  which  must  prove  an  omarnont 
to  any  chart  V  VVe  answer  that  truth  ami  precision  are  the  only 
ornaments  that  buiiht  to  be  admitted  in  anv  chart.  *  Is  it  allowed/ 
he  observes,  *  to  strike  out  of  the  charts  the  immortal  naine  of  the 
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founder  and  proieclor  of  a  great  state,  to  wliicli  nne  of  ita  grate- 
ful citizens  tiati  dedicated  a  new  group  of  islands :'  Tn  lb»  we  reply 
by  annllier  question,  By  wbat  ri^lit  did  this  citizen  cliauge  a  name 
wliicli  had  been  conferred  200  years  ago,  to  gratify  titu  iuordinatc 
vanity  of  liiniself  and  lus  countrymen  at  tlie  ex)>eiiBe  uf  intruducing 
confusion  and  perplexity ;  and  on  m  lint  chart  hit^  this  name  been 
inatTled  ?  While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  help  observing  to 
Captain  Krusenslem  that,  when  he  confers  the  u:nues  of  Capv 
Tchitschagoff,  Tchesicoff,  and  Trhesnia,  with  uuuiy  others,  on 
those  capes  and  islands  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  named  in  charts  constructed  d'KXJ  jeiu-s  ago,  it  is 
just  as  if  a  Russian,  in  sailing  aloug  the  ciiast  of  Unglaud,  should 
think  tit  to  change  Flaniborough-liead  into  Cape  KrusenslLiu,  and 
convert  Uuimo-fe  into  the  nuseuf  Tcliichiguffor  any  other  celebrat- 
ed Russian  admiral. 

On  the  Nadeshda  approadung  the  bay  of  Anna  Maria,  a  cunoa 
was  perceived  coming  off,  nilli  eight  persons  in  it,  one  of  uhom 
carried  a  white  Dag.  lie  proved  to  be  an  Knglishnmn,  of  the 
■lame  of  Roberts,  who  had  ttved  seven  years  on  this  island,  and 
two  on  that  of  St.  Christina,  where,  a<-curdiug  to  his  nccoimt,  he 
had  been  landed  from  an  Knglisb  merchant  ship,  because  he  lefused 
to  join  the  crew  in  a  mutiny.  He  appeared  in  all  respecia  hko 
the  natives,  having  no  other  dress  than  a  girdle  about  his  loins.  Ha 
told  them,  that  being  manied  ioio  the  roval  family  of  Nukahiwa 
he  wai  held  in  great  consideration  by  t^ie  islanders.  He  warned 
die  Russians  against  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  some  years  among 
ttiem  :  this  man  he  represented  as  having  made  several  attempts 
against  his  life. 

'  Here  too,  then,"  says  Captain  Knisenslem,  '  was  found  that  inborn 
haired  which  exi&is  between  ibe  French  and  English.  Not  conicntcii 
with  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  civilised  world,  the  nativt-i  of  thesa 
tecenily  discovered  islands  must  also  feel  the  influence  of  their  detesta- 
ble rivalship.  How  deplorable  is  it,  that  even  at  this  distance,  among 
the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  of  mankind,  where  sell-prcseri'atiuu 
alone  ought  to  have  united  two  civilized  mf  n,  if  even  half  the  globa 
bad  interposed  between  tlieir  native  countries, — that  here  two  Luro- 
peans  should  so  hale  one  another,  as  to  seek  each  otlier's  life — the  En- 
glishman bad  frequently  proposed  a  reconciliation,  adding,  however, 
with  great  emphasis,  *  that  it  was  easier  tu  float  the  rocks  than  to  in- 
spire this  Frenchman  with  friendly  sentiments.' 

We  are  aorry  to  observe,  that  Captain  Knisenslem  betrays,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  a  little  fretfuhieas  at  the  high  character  of  llie 
English,  and  a  lurking  desire  to  level  it  to  tlial  of  otiier  nations,  at 
the  expense  of  his  good  sense,  and  even  of  his  conviction ;  what 
but  this  could  have  led  to  his  querulous  declamation,  uhich  was 
A  *    4  totally 
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totally  uncalled  for !  We  cannot  ducover  the  least  came  for  sur- 
prize at  any  want  of  cordiality  between  these  two  men.  Roberts, 
by  the  captain's  own  account,  was  an  excellent  character,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives :  of  his  good  disposition,  as  well  as 
of  his  readiness  to  assist  and  to  sene  them,  the  Russians  bad  a 
thousand  proofs;  while  they  were  daily  experiencing  the  baseness 
and  |»ertidy  of  the  '  wild  Frenchman/  as  they  termed  him.  All 
tliat  tins  man  had  to  say  against  Roberts  was,,  that  be  w*as  too 
honest,  auii  dmi  Win  reluctance  to  thieving  would  ultimatel}*  be  the 
cause  of  his  dyiu;^  t>t  huiiper.  Of  the  misdiievoiis  disposition  of 
the  Fivnchnian,  they  had  the  following  instance :  he  caused  a 
report  to  be  spKa^t  iliat  the  kiu^  was  put  in  irons  on  board  the 
M:iiit'sh(la,  ii|Mni  which  the  whole  island  flew  to  arms;  and  poor 
ItohtTts.  in  i'ndt:avourini;  to  undeceive  them,  had  nearly  lost  his 
lite,  whiU'  ail  intfTcourse  was  witiidrawn  from  the  Russian  ships. 
As  Captain  Krusenstern  has  thought  tit  to  transfer  the  *  inborn  ha- 
tred* fn>ni  two  indivitiuals  to  tht*  two  nations,  can  he  be  surprised, 
suppoftin^  (lie  comparison  of  the  national  character  to  hold  good 
widi  that  of  tlie  tw'>  in(li\  itkials  in  question,  that  they  should  not 
readdy  amalgamate  r  It  is  next  to  a  physical  impossibility,  and  we 
are  old-fa>liioned  enough  to  hope  that  it  may  long  continue  lo  be 
so;  as  wu  are  not  aware  thai,  even  if  practicable,  any  good  would 
result  frum  such  an  ^  union/ 

It  w  ill  not  be  necoiisarv  to  detain  pur  readers  with  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  people  of  Nukahiwa.  'Vhe  cLild  of  naUire  b  pi^ttj 
nearly  tho  sumo  rtstirss,  untWling,  treacherous,  and  savage  animal, 
whetiicT  in  \\\v  warm  and  ffriile  islands  within  the  tropics,  or  in  the 
baiu'n  and  Iro/cii  riuions  lu'ai  tin*  (uilur  circles.  Those, however, 
who  :iupp').^r  a  state  of  nature  tt>  he  a  >tale  <»i  innocence  and  hap- 
piut^s,  \\oulil  probiihty  find  theii  opinion^  btiengthened  by  a  short 
visit  t<>  the  Marqne>:i«,  the  natives  of  which,  in  iheir  manners  and 
appearance,  are  hiuhly  prc|Hi>M'si>in*:.  By  Captain  Cook  tliey  are 
dcM*!  died  a>  tlu*  tiiu  At  race  (»f  people  in  tlie  whole  Pacific.  Men* 
dun  I  c«iii*i(dered  them  as  a  nol)le  and  elegant  race  of  men,  and  de- 
si'idiiN  thr  females  as  para«:uns  of  beauty.  Seven  young  women, 
who  .swjni  off  to  the  /)«i //'quite  naked,  except  a  few  green  leaves 
tied  iouud  t*!<  ir  middle,  are  ri'pre>(nted  by  Captain  V\  ilson  as  ex« 
qiii>it(l>  lKiii>!^i>nii%  and  m>  finely  sha|>ed,  that  they  might  have 
M'i\id  :(s  iiiOi)<  Is  tor  the  painter  and  the  statuaiy;  and  they  are 
cleM-nIx  tl  ;i>  prsM»ii!^  Mich  sMnnietry  of  features,  and  such  health- 
ful ^h>\«  r.(  (riu]>!i\itm,  that  their  equals  were  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Tlioe  heautiuil  creiituics  continued  to  play  about  in  the 
water.  a;ul  to  suim  round  the  ship,  till  at  length,  by  calling  out 
pit(ou^l\  *  Waheire,* — we  are  \\omen, — the  missionaries  were 
prc\ai!cii  ii|x>n  to  let  them  come  ou  board,  nhere  they  had  an  ex- 
cellent 
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celleDtnppoTlunityofsurv<?>ing  iheir  p*tr»ons: — a 'temptation,' says 
the  juuraalist, '  which  no  one,  without  great  restraints  from  God'« 
grace,  could  have  resi»U.-d." 

The  favourable  part  of  Captain  Kniaensteni's  account  of  the 
people  of  Nuk.-diiwa  differs  little  from  those  abok-f-menttoned ; 
but    he  goes  farther  than  ibey  have  done,  and  gives   the  whole 
of   their    chamcter.      He    desoribes    llif    men    as   tall,    elegant, 
well-made  tigiires,  dome  conitiderably  above  six  feet  high,  muscu- 
isr,   with  handsome  shaped  heads,    and   well-turned  necks;    the 
Duiitenuiice  expressive  of  goodness,  but  ilio  eye  deficient  in  ani- 
^lation.     Hhe  women   iui};ht   be   considered  as  beautiful  in  any 
'country.     The  head  approached  more  to  a  round  than  an  oval 
form ;  the  eye  was  large  and  sparUing,  but  wanted  the  expression  of 
feeling  and  feminine  softness.     I'heir  skin  was  I'emarkably  clear, 
a  blooming  colour  suffused  ibeir  cheeks  ;  their  teeth  were  good, 
,Aiid  Iheir  curling  hair  was  gracefully  entwined  in  a  white  band  in  a 
■jteteful  and  becoming  manner :  great  frankness  and  good  humonr 
Kitere  apparent  in  all  their  cotmtenances.     Their  ligures,  however, 
piMcre  not  good ;  they  were  rather  short,  and  ill-proportioned ;  the 
Bbvrer  part  of  the  body  u'as  protuberant,  even  in  girls  of  eighteen, 
KkxI  they  had  all  of  them  an  unseemly  carriage.     Both  men  and 
BHKnnen  manifested  lite  best  possible  disposition  in  their  intercourse 
with  tlie  Russians,  assisting  them  in  cutting  wood  and  filling  water, 
and  always  appeortug  pleased  and  happy.     In  bartering  they  shew- 
ed an  unusual  d^ree  of  conddence;  and  though  thieving  seems  to 
be  the  natural  jiropensity  of  uneducated  man,  yet  during  the  ten 
ilJHys  which  the  Kussians  conbnued  among  them,  the  only  iheftcou- 
bnitlcd  u  as  that  of  an  iron  hoop  from  u  cask  ou  shore. 
El ,  We  nmst  now  take  a  simrt  view  of  tlie  reverse  of  t)ie  pictura. 
.We  are  told,  Uiat  when  the  men  xvlio  hati  come  on  boaid  with  co- 
coa-nuts, bananas,  and  bread-fruit,  were  gone  in  the  evening  on 
shore,  at  least  a  hundred  women  remained  swimmii^  round   the 
ship,  sometimes  for  five  hours  togetlier,  throwing  themselves  into 
tlie  most  indecent  attitudes,  and  entreating  iu  the  most  earnest 
manner  to  be  taken  on  board :  in  short,  they  are  described  as  ad- 
dicted to  all  manner  of  debaucliery;  and  it  is  st;.ted  that,  girls  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  one,  iu  particular,  not  exceeding 
,  were  among  tlie  most  forward  to  offer  themselves  for  pro- 
liltution.   Captain  Krusen.vtem  seems  to  think,  however,  that  this 
^markable  debasement  of  the  female  character  was  not  so  much 
''tlie  effect  of  levity  and  uiuuly  passions,  as  tlie  consequtnce  of  un- 
natural and  tyrannic  a]  orders  from  their  husbands  and  fatliers;  as  tt 
was  observed,  that  when  the  womeu  returned  in  tlie  montiiig,  the 
pien  swam  off  to  meet  and  deprive  them  of  the  prcseutA  which 
11    .  f^"^  had  received  on  board. 
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o£  wive  s  to  be  cv«Mac;Iy  «a;c^u^  jbr,  and 
bstcWriac^  :bcir  pvc}\  vhi-c^  tkey  ae^TT  :^I  tv.-*  «e%oar  on  die 
He  mi»  ifevi  tie  srca:cs<  siili  ia  tbe^e  arts  mbo  emu  lie  the 
«■  is  keilj  vitk  the  lemn  ido6oc  «h.^  nz  bcvmrhc  tLe  matt 
tke  fwiftest,  acH  sprinf  «::h  t^  crr&tes^  attHtr  from  rock 
mte^  shaie  oif  rrpi^taryxi.  In  aSI  riiese  ac«{iiire» 
the  Ffrmchnaa  parriciiUriy  e:\re:!ed.  ax^j  be  has  frnfocntlv  caAer* 
■i  vitk  a  relaxiGB  of  kis  exploits  and  ot'  the  nambers  skuiby  Wwi 
of  carrying oa  vvy  vitii  a  BUOBle  datui  of  all  ike 
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((nnce«  attending  these  events.  But  he  ensured  us,  and  even  Roberts, 
hi*  enemy,  <liil  him  the  justice  tu  say,  ih^a  ho  hud  iicrer  eaten  human 
flesh,  !iul  lll^v•lys  exchBu^eii  his  victims  /or  bogs.' 

Of  the  cxiatetice  of  connibals  we  can  no  longer  enterttiin  any 
doubt;  but  we  confess  ourselves  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  iiaua)nr 
assigned  motive  for  their  becoming  so,  namely,  the  love  of  liiiman 
flesh.  We  can  conceive  that  lamina,  revenge,  and  even  supersti- 
tion, may  drive  these  wretched  men  to  this  horrible  expedient ;  but 
that  they  should  make  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eating  one  ano- 
tlier,  is  too  moiisiruiis  to  be  believed:  indeed  the  fullowiiig  pa*.' 
Bage  tenda  to  shew  (hat  they  are  ratlier  averse  from  wgr. 

'  The  war  is  continued  until  one  of  the  chiefs  domsiids  a  truce  for 
the  purpose  uf  celebrating  a  dance-teasl,  the  Olympic  gtunes  of  ihose 
savages ;  they  agree  upon  a  term,  and  all  parriKt,  friends  as  well  ai 
enemies,  assi^t  in  die  preparations ;  and  as  a  proof  that  these  rude  anil 
bWd-thirsiy  men  lake  no  pleasure  in  a  cnnlinued  slate  of  usrl'are,  but 
are  occasionally  glad  to  live  in  peace  and  security,  they  frequently 
pi'olong  the  time  for  making  these  preparations.  Six  monrhs  had 
elapsed  since  ihc  Inst  mice  was  proclaimed,  and  eight  nionths  more 
were  to  pais  before  the  feast,  allhoitgh  the  extent  uf  the  preparations 
is  merely  ifaac  of  making  a  sort  of  phiiform,  on  which  (he  dnncing  is  to 
be  perlbrmed.  Alter  llie  lermiiiHiioii  of  the  feast  ihey  return  home, 
and  the  war  re-cominonces  in  all  ils  vigour.' 

j\noiher  salutary  contrivance  which  prevails  over  all  the  pacific 
ialanda  is  that  of  declarii^  a  person  or  place  Tnhboo,  or  sacred, 
Any  spot  said  to  be  Talilmn  is  a  sancluury  from  blood.  The  king 
and  bis  whole  family  arc  Tabboo ;  the  priests  (for  riiere  are  priests 
it  sce'ms,  though  no  religion]  are  Trthboo;  and  Roberts  the  En- 
glishman, from  his  superior  knouledge,  which,  in  fact,  is  power, 
and  from  a  i;enenil  belief  that  all  European  shipG  come  from  the 
clotids,  was  Tabboo:  but,  as  Captntn  KrusenHtem  observes,  a 
seven  years'  acquaintance  with  him  had  probably  tarnished  the  lustre 
of  his  divinity.  Indeed  he  expressed  some  fears  that  the  ne%t  war 
or  famine,  or  the  death  of  the  Ingh-priest,  who  was  thtn  very  ill 
(on  which  occasion  tlirec  human  beings  must  be  sacrificed)  might 
prove  fatal  to  him.  Captain  Kntseiisteni  uttered  to  conv^  hiiH  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  from  whence  he  would  easily  find  an  opportu- 
^y  of  getting  to  China,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
lit  his  wife,  who  had  just  brought  liim  a  son.  By  his  own  ac- 
lani,  he  led  a  hiippy  and  indepcnileiit  life  ;  he  had  built  for  him> 
If  a  neat  house,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  cocoa- tre<B, 
side  of  which  was  a  rivulet,  and  on  the  other  a  mineral 
■ing  trickling  down  n  rock.  He  piissessed  a  piere  of  laud,  which 
cultivated  with  skill  and  diligence,  inir'tdiicing  such  improve- 
nts  as  suggested  tiiemselves  from    time  to  lime.     'Hie  l-'rench- 
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man  being  less  respected^  had  less  confidence  in  the  Nukahiwas. 
Having  stolen  on  board,  and  stowed  himself  away  when  the  Na- 
desbda  was  leavit^  the  harbour,  the  Russians  curried  him  to  Kam- 
acbatka  and  left  him  there  to  pass  a  Siberian  winter,  or  to  find  hia 
way  home  in  the  best  manner  be  could. 

Being  grievously  disappointed  in  not  procuring  any  refreshments 
except  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  water,  the  two 
ships  steered  for  Owyhee,  the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
where  they  met  with  no  better  success.  The  inhabitants  would  not 
.  part  with  any  thing  but  in  exchange  for  cloth.  Iron,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  only  object  of  their  rapacity,  they  now  seemed  to 
despise ;  knives,  scissars,  hatchets,  &c.  they  scarcely  deigned  to 
look  upon,  lliey  were  already  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  luxury, 
tfuit  nothing  would  satisfy  them  which  was  not  calculated  to  flatter 
llieir  vanity.  The  Russian  ships  being  unprovided  with  any  thii^ 
of  this  kind,  and  the  crews  perfectly  healthy.  Captain  Knisen- 
atem  resolved  that  the  Nadeshda  should  make  tlie  best  of  her  way 
to  Kanischatka.  On  crossing  the  northern  tropic  they  bad  a  calm 
of  two  days,  the  sea  was  without  the  least  motion,  its  surface  like  » 
mirror,  corresponding  completely  with  the  name  of  Pacific,  ao 
justly  given  to  this  vast  ocean.  Dr.  Homer  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  different 
depths.  The  mercury  in  Six's  thermometer  gave  the  following 
results: 

Surface        at  25  fathoms.         50  fathoms.         125  fathoms. 
20.5.  197  17.3  13.3 


j^.^   ( Reaumur         .8  3. 2 

*^'"-  I  Fahrenheit        2*  7  J 

When  on  the  equator,  the  mercury,  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms, 
fell  from  22i  to  12^  of  Reaumur,  making  a  difference  of  9^  or  23* 
of  Fahrenheit.  Off  Cape  Horn  the  difference  at  100  fathoms' 
depth  was  only  1  ^  Reaumur,  the  mercury  at  the  surface  being  2|, 
and  at  the  depth  aforesaid  1 } . 

Count  Romanzow  had  given  particular  instructions  to  Captain 
Kr^senstern  to  look  out  very  diligently  for  an  island  to  the  east- 
ward of  Japan,  abounding  with  gold  and  silver.  A  final  hope  was 
entertained  that  this  El  Dorado,  \\hich  had  in  vain  been  sought 
for  by  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  200  years  ago,  and  which  had 
eluded  the  search  of  Cook,  Clarke,  Dixon,  Vancouver,  La  Pe- 
joitse,  Colnet,  Bronghton,  and  many  others,  was  reserved  for  a  Rus- 
nan  discovery,  and  that  its  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  des- 
tined to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  vain,  how- 
ever^did  Captain  Kruseustem^  both  in  his  passage  to  Kamtschatka, 
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and  rrnm  tlteiice  to  Japan,  use  all  diligence  to  discover  those 
regions  whicli  Lave  long  been  exploded  fiuiii  the  charts. 

Captain  KruHeiisteni  is  somewhat  dissatistied  with  llie  Englisli 
government  for  not  publinliing  the  discoveries  of  C'olnet  and 
Broughton  along  the  cousts  of  Japan,  which  omission  he  seems  to 
think,  'would  almost ilitad  to  tlie  cuucIumou,  that  it  puqjoseljr 
wished  tu  conceal  theiu.'  We  are  tiut  much  afraid  of  any  suspicion 
of  this  kind,  or  that  our  travellers  and  voyagers  will  put  tlieir 
candles  under  a  bushel.  Captain  Broughton  has  published  the 
very  little  which  he  did  discover ;  aud  Captain  Culnet  proba- 
bly did  not  publish  because  he  had  nothing  to  communicate. 
His  was  a  voyage  of  private  specuUitiun;  hut  wc  have  seen  hisjour- 
nul,  and  can  assure  Captain  Kru:>eiu>terD,  that  all  he  says  of  tha 
ialauds  to  the  northward  of  Fiilsisio,  which  he  accidentally  observed 
to  be  luid  down  on  some  old  charts,  is  to  the  follow  ing  purport : 
*  I  had  every  reuson  to  doubt  dieir  existence ;  but  as  it  conlinued 
thick  weather,  .it  w»>  my  busineu  to  avoid  rather  than  seek  for  llieir 
•itnalion.'  The  fuel  is,  tliut  on  all  the  old  Spanish  und  Dutcb 
charts,  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,'  are  laid  dowu  on  very  slender 
NUthonly,  and  frequently  witliuut  any  authority  at  all:  those  that 
liave  any  existence  are  iuvariably  misplaced  several  deg;rees  with  re- 
gard to  their  longitude ;  which,  iu  the  longest  voyages,  tlie  I>utch 
even  at  this  d.iy  are  siitisfied  to  dutermine  by  the  compass  and  the 
log- line ! 

On  the  13lhofJnlylheNadcshda  made  dte  land  near  ishipuiiskoy- 
D098,  and  on  the  M>i\\  came  to  anchor  in  itie  harbour  of  St.  Peter 
mnd  St.  Paul,  after  a  passage  of  live  moiitlis  aud  a  half  from  the 
Hia>i\U,  and  1 1  months  from  Cron«tadl,  having  lust  only  oik  man. 
Here  they  weiedetained  nearly  two  months,  waiting  for  the  gover- 
nor Qod  lor  dnpplies,  biitfa  of  which  had  to  come  from  Niacbney 
Kamsrhatak,  a  distance  of  7(X>  verst«  :  these  supplies  were  the 
whole  winter's  stuck  uf  provisions  which  the  governor  bad  laid  ia 
for  his  own  con^umpti"u.  He  sent  likewise  to  Weschnoy  Kamt- 
•cbatsk,  a  distance  of  4t>0  versH,  for  three  oxen  belonging  to  the 
crown,  and  iko  others  his  own  property,  ibe  whole  thiii  could  be 
■pared ;  a  prttly  strong  proof  of  the  »carcily  ol  provuiious  in  this 
distant  and  dreary  corner  uf  the^lube. 

On  the  (ilh  of  September  the  Sadeshda  left  Kamstclialk!),  encoun- 
tering many  hard  gales  of  wind.and  much  rain,  which  prevented  them 
6uiu  making  a«  m»iiy  observations  as  they  wished  in  lliese  little  fre- 
ouciiled  arid  almost  unknown  sca.i.  It  brightened  up,  however,  on 
Ulcir  approach  tnwardi  (he  southern  extremity  uf  Japan,  affording 
ibmn  an  opportunity  of  making  eunie  remarks  on  ilie  numerous 
■^>nd5  awl  i-hwiy '» tbrovigh  which  it  ia  necessary  to  pa».  Id  order 
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In  rvncli  tlic  harbmir  of  Nnngasuki,  where  lliey  anchure<l  ubotU  \he 
Qiidiili'  of  tJctohcr. 

Cupttiin  Knittnifti-ni  (.'tiiiipbiiu,  iiti'l  iint  wilhout  irason,  of 
die  ik-ffctivt;  iMtiiiiK^r  in  which  niiwt  of  tlioM  ialuitiis  aiid  chan- 
nels arc  laid  riuwit.  in  ihr  few  old  clinrtH  which  e\isl,  of  thA 
tioast  of  .?H(>Bn.  We  s[K-;iks  with  Im.-loiii(i^  imiignuti'm  of  tlitf 
Dutch,  wlio,  willi  more  opporninitie*,  have  tlotie  less  for  geo- 
^phiriil  and  naiitirul  science,  thtin  any  odier  niariliiiie  natiou  oP 
Eiiro{>e.  All  dial  we  know  of  Japan  is  du«to  KwinprcramlHtun- 
berg,  ii^illier  of  whom  wire  DuIihiiKii.  "Can  ihis  rem-rve,'  stays' 
Captain  Kniwiislern,  '  proteed  from  fear  of  the  government  of 
JnpMl,  or  is  it  to  be  nM-iibed  to  indolence  mxt  a  narrow  policy  f* 
Tlie  first  runnot  be  the  caw;  as  boih  Kampfer  and  Tliiinbertf 
belonged  lolhc  Dntch  faclury,  and  were  regarded  as  Untchinen;  ana 
their  works  are  read  tu  Ja[>aii  \>j  all  the  inlerpreten.  It  caiinot- 
be  from  indolence,  becaiiae  a  Ontchman  is  proverbially  known  ag 
a  pains-tHking  Bnimal ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in  mental  capacil; :  one 
cBimot  therefore,  as  Captain  Krusenstern  observes, 

*  Forbear  aliribiitinp  ihi^  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  loan  absnrd' 
policy,  ai  variance  with  tbe  true  spirit  of  a  philosophical  age,  and  quite 
imwiirtby  a  republican  goveroment.  flas  the  commerce  of  England,*' 
he  asks,  '  lutfercd  any  thing  by  (he  lil>enility  of  her  govcniment  in 
lhi»  respect,  or,  has  that  ol'  the  Uuicb  giiincd  any  thing  \yy  ber  contcmp- 
liblc  uiiil  disgusting  secrecy  f 

We  can  safely  aniwer  in  the  negative  as  far  as  regards  her  con- 
nection with  every  nation,  except  Japan;  awd  if  we  are  not  de-' 
ceived,  a  brief  retrospect  of  European  intercourse  with  this  couit- 
Iry,  will  shew  us,  tliat  even  liere,  their  base  and  treacherous  con- 
duct towards  odicr  nations,  and  the  degrading,  and  humiliating^ 
point  of  view  in  which  they  have  placed  their  own,  have  been  but 
ill  competisali'd  by  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  paltry  trade,  and  a 
(hviali  submission  of  two  ho rol red  years  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
au  urtitrary  and  despotic  government. 

The  empire  of  Japan  was  never  heard  of  in  EiKope  unlit  th« 
pnhlication  of  Marco  Polo's  extraordinary  travel*.  His  Zipangu 
was  totally  new,  and  the  account  of  it  considered  a»  fabaloux  ;  but 
iiN  existence  could  not  long  be  doubted,  nor  its  position  misUiken, 
the  name  being  in  fact  its  real  Chinese  appellation,  Je-ptot-^uo, 
'  the  kingdotii  of  the  rising  sim.'  It  remained  unvisited,  howerer, 
by  Eiiro|>eans,  till  the  year  I J42,  when  a  Portugueze  of  the  name 
of  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto,  widt  two  of  his  countrymen,  hftving 
embarked  at  Macao  in  a  Chinese  vessel,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Lieou- 
ifuieoH  islands,  were  thrown  by  a  storm  on  tbe  coast  of  Japan, 
wfaere  they  were  treated  with  great  humanity  ;  the  Chinese  Captain 
wa«  allowed  to  trade ;  and  Pinto  was  sent  fur  to  th«  com  t  of  the  kii^ 
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of  Buiigo,  wba,  having  heard  of  the  strangers,  and  saf  acioiitily  collect* 
ed  from  tlie  circii  mala  nee,  that  tlie  world  had  in  it  more  |)eo|>le  than 
themselves  and  the  Cbiitese  supposed,  was  reitolvud  to  ni;ike  some  fur- 
ther inquiries  intu  the  mailer.  Pinto  had  the  good  fortune  to  cure  the 
king  of  tlie  g;out  by  a  Chinese  ding,  whieh  procured  him  all  3orti> 
of  honour  and  distinction.  An  unlucky  accident,  however,  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  Piuto  had  a  gun  which  was  an  object 
of  nniveraal  admiiation.  The  heredititry  prince,  having  clandes- 
tinelv  got  hold  of  it,  cb&rged  it  so  high,  that  it  burst  and  nearly  blew 
off  his  thumb,  'i'he  bon2es  pretended  that  it  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  prince,  and  recommended  that  Pinto  should 
be  offered  as  a  sacrilice  to  tlie  Uods.  The  young  man,  however, 
who  had  only  fainted  from  tlie  pain,  on  coming  to  himself,  denired 
to  be  put  under  the  care  of  the  stranger,  who  succeeded  in  healing 
him.  He  was  now  loaded  with  presents  and  after  some  Uine  allowed 
to  depart.  From  this  moment  Saint  Xavier  and  a  host  of  Portu- 
gueze  Jesuits  crossed  over  to  Japan  in  trading  vesiiels  from  Macao 
tioa,  and  their  other  establishments  in  India.  'Iliese  extraordinary 
neii,  who  had  tlie  knuck  of  accommodating  the  Christian  rellgiou 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  religion  of  those  whom  they 
meAit  tu  convert,  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation  in  Japan. 
They  baptized  kings,  viceroys,  and  mngistrates ;  and  in  the  great 
cities  of  Meaco  and  Jeddo,  thousands  daily  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Cross.  The  similarity  of  the  functions  of  the  spiritual 
>(i\efeign  at  Meaco  and  of  the  Pope,  the  resemblance  of  the 
Holy  Motlier  to  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  witli  all  the  inferior  appendaset 
of  images,  dress,  shaved  heads,  tingling  of  bells,  burning  of  ip- 
cense,  and  chaunling  of  orisons ;  the  state  of  celibacy  to  which 
bonzes  as  well  as  monks  were  doomed, — all  tended  to  facilttat« 
the  introduction  of  the  catholic  religion  into  Japan  \  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  progress  is  almost  incredible. 

In  l6()Ui  a  Spanisli  governor  of  the  Pliillipine  isles  was  wrecked 
oil  his  passage  to  New  Spain,  upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  front  whence 
be  was  forwarded  to  Acapuico  in  a  ship  construclL-d  under  the  di- 
rections of  an  Englishman  of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak.  The 
Spaniards  returned  the  obligation  by  an  embassy  in  161 1,  and  from 
tliut  time  shared  with  the  Portugueze  in  the  commetco  and  conver- 
Hun  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Dutch  i)wed  their  first  knowledge  of  Jatxin  to  an  accident. 
Mid  their  establishment  in  that  country  to  an  Englishman.  Four 
■hips  were  fitted  out  in  the  Tesel  in  the  year  l.iQ^,  for  a  voyage 
rcnmd  Cape  Horn  to  the  East  Indies,  three  of  which  were  wrecked 
upon  the  roast  of  America,  and  the  fourth,  which  was  piloted  by 
William  Adam*!,  an  Englishman,  found  its  way  to  the  coast  of  Ja[ian. 
Here  Ihcy  hud  the  ill  fortune  tu  meet  with  some  Poitugueic  Jesuits 
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yiho  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  hang  tliem  up 
as  pirates.  Luckily,  however,  the  emperor  had  been  apprised  of 
tills  vessel,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  send  for  the  pilot  to  court. 
Adams  was  an  iugenious  man,  and  soon  w  orked  himself  into  favour. 
He  explained  to  him  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  world,  drew 
him  charts,  instructed  him  in  geometry,  and  built  him  ships.  In 
short,  the  Emperor  took  so  great  a  liking  to  him,  that  he  never  w  ould  be 
prevailed  on  to  sutVir  him  to  leave  Japan;  but  at  his  solicitation  he 
allowed  the  Dutch  ship,  iu  which  he  hud  come,  to  proceed  to  Ba- 
tavia,  with  permission  to  return  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The 
Dutch  gladly  a\ailcd  themselves  of  this  opening;;  and,  on  their 
aecond  visit,  by  means  of  Adums,  had  all  the  difiicuhies  which 
the  Portugue/e  and  Spaniards  are  stated  to  have  thrown  in  their 
way  easily  removed;  at  his  request  they  were  allowed  the  further  in- 
dulgence of  establishing  a  factory  on  the  island  Firando,  in  the 
year  l6l  1. 

lliere  'can  be  little  doubt  that  many  letters  written  by  Adams 
were  suppressed  by  the  Dutch,  as  oir*  only  reached  England,  ad- 
dressed to  his  unknown  friends  and  comitrymen  at  Limebouse,' 
or  Gillingham.  Another  of  his  letters,  however,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  English  at  Bantam,  who,  in  conseqiiouce  tliei;^f, 
iu  the  year  1 6 13,  dispatched  the  Clove,  comuiandcil  b}  John  Saris, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  commercial  iiiteicourse  with  Japan. 
On  his  arrival  at  Firando  lie  was  will  received,  and  Adams  s^hortly 
made  his  appearance  to  convoy  him  to  court,  where  a  licence  was 
without  difficulty  obtained  for  the  Engli.sli  lilast  India  Company's 
ships  to  come  to  any  of  the  ports  of  Japan  withi.'ut  let  or  hin- 
drance; to  buy,  stll,  and  barter,  tite  from  all  duties,  and  at  their 
pleasure  depui t;  to  establish  a  factory, and  trade  \rvv\\  with  the  sub- 
ejects  of  Japan.  Such  .vigual  favours  could  not  fail  to  bring  upon 
the  English  the  hatred  of  tlui  Dutch,  who,  being  vastly  superior 
in  point  of  numbers,  proccedid  to  nil  sorts  of  violent  e  and  personal 
outrage  against  them ;  but  the  latter  maintained  their  ground  by 
having  a  good  friend  in  Adams  at  couit.  From  some  unknown 
cause,  however,  (piobabK  from  some  indications  of  the  gathering 
storm,)  the  English  speedily  withdrew  from  Japan,  and  a  violent 
persecution  of  the  Christians  ttiok  place,  which  ended  in  the  total 
eitirpation  of  Clni<itJanity  out  of  the  empire.  Hie  Duteh  lay 
tlie  whole  blame  on  tlie  Portugueze  Jesuits,  v\ho,  they  say,  instead 
of  continuing  to  observe  that  mo<leration  and  hnmility  which  first 
gained  them  the  esteem  of  tlie  Japanese,  giew  proud,  iusoUnit  and 
dissolute;  continually  inti*<>.uing  at  court,  and  meddlii^  with  state 
affairs ;  '  making  the  direction  of  consciences  much  less  their  care 
than  the  direction  of  councils.'     On  die  other  hand,  the  Portu- 
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_  leze  compluin  uf  the  Iveaiherotis  conduct  of  lite  Duich,   wha 
mt  oiil^  pro()RgaU'cl  nil  niumicr  of  ftlaiidors  lo  their  discredit,  but 
fiibricDted  accoimta  of  plots,  the  siipposcwi  object  of  wliicli  wxs  to 
detlii  one  tile  eniperor,  and  sobvtri  the  giivernmeiit ;  antf  iidd  iliat, 
If)  avert  the  sioiin  after  the  ncr'^  ecu  lion  had  begun,  thej  were  bus* 
cnuugli  lo  iibiiire  Cliristliinitv,  nod  lo  tjke  tlif  aboniinubic  lesl 
eHlublinhed  h\  ihe  Japiineso,  wbich  rt^fjuir^d  thctii  to  inmiplc  on 
die  image  of  liie  Vjriiin  Nhoy,  oud  on  the  cross,     'rbiinlii-rg,  how- 
ever, denies  lliul  llic  UtiUh,  III  liiiv  time,  were  culled  iijvm  topertorm 
Am  disgraceful  ceremouy,  ihoiigli  lie  admits  (littt  it  is  «b<ierved  for 
"tronT  three  days  hiiuuhIK',  at  Nnn^suki,  by  the  Jitpniie^e,  to  im- 
tein  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  geiienition  an  abEiorrciice  and  de- 
tntion  of  the  Christian  n-liKion,  und  of  di*^  Pitrliigueiec  who  in- 
idueed  it;  a  ceteiuony  which  cvtn  cliilditn  in  llic  anns  ure  called 
_ion  to  perform. 
I  •  The  Portugiieze  were  completfly  routed  frooi  Jupan  in  the  yenr 
^IGfI9>  and  no  farther  jiilemptJt  wi-rv  made  oa  the  pint  of  the  Eiig- 
'  h  till  1678,  when  the  V.mt  fiiHtu  Company  sent  9  afaip  to  Nanga- 
ti  B  letter  from  his  liritannic  \1nji-sty  lo  the  Kmperor  of 
Mpai).    The  iiovernor,  having  gone  on  board  with  some  Dutch 
erpreters,  nskr-d  a  number  of  tjuest  ions,  and  among  others,  which 
re  evidently  suggcHied  by  the  Duidi,  wliut  sort  of  Chrisiiuns  ibe 
igliih  weie,  and  if  King  Charles  wna  not  married  to  a  Portiigueze 
toiicess.^     I'ho  result  uf  ibe  exiiiniu»lion  was  sent  to  ihe  Emperu'r, 
^fihd  in  the  mi'an  time  the  Ungrixh  were  eonfined  to  their  ship.     In 
Kwluit    less    than    a   month    the   Emperor's    roinmnndu  were 
rou^ht  on  buurd  wilb  great  solemnity,  and  pronotmced  in  a  few 
ords.     '  '["be  Kmperor  cannot  permit  any  interronrw  with  hia  do- 
Abiions  to  the  stibjecis  of  a  prince  who  hus  married  tiie  duu^Iilor 
if  the  King:  of  Portugal.' 
K^  Thus  ended  all  communication  with  Japan  on  the  part  nf  the 
■Sngli*h  *>"  the  year  1803.  (the  same  vt^ar  in  which  the  Kusstantap- 
mrcd  there,)  wlien  a  ship  was  sent  on  a  meicantile  ^[Xicnhlinn  frotn 
■Icutta ;  she  was  refused  adiniltitiice,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
II  twenty-four  houi-t.    Captuin  Colnet  had,  indeed,  in  the  year 
■t791>  skirted  the  western  coast  wilh  the  view  of  eiiteriiii;  some  of 
Kale  barbuiirs,  for  the  purpose  of  o|)eiiing  a  trade  with  the  natives, 
Elmt  he  was  every  where  iepul<>ed  by  the  guard  boot*  which  com- 
■[^tetcly  blocked   up  all   accetw:  lliey  readily  Mipplied    him  with 
fw>od  and  water,  which  ihcy  brotighi  onboard,  free  of  expense; 
d  having  done  ihis,  they  clamoured  out  carri,  i-nrrr,  ^vhtcb  Ite 
F  aonccived  to  signify  '  got  away ;'  but  which  It  tieenis,  from  the  ac- 
I  ODunt  given  by  Captain  Saris,  is  a  term  of  reproach  with  which  be 
1  Mcl  hiaxompanioua  were  assailed  by  the  mob  in  all  ihe  towns. 
Plprougb  which  ihcy  .passed.  Core, core,  loctfri  a,art:  '  V-ju  Corcnns, 
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with  false  bearte.'  To  all  ibc  entreaties  of  Captaiu  Colnet  to  b« 
allowed  to  enter  a  harbour,  they  shut  their  eyes  and  stopt  their  ears; 
*  by  which/  says  he,  *  I  understood  that  tlieir  orders  were  to  1m 
deaf  and  blind  to  all  that  I  should  Urge.' 

In  1808,  Captain  Pellew,  in  the  Phaeton  frigate,  entered  the 
harbour  of  Nangasaki  under  Dutch  colours.  A  boat,  with  a  Ja- 
panese oflScer  and  two  Dutchmen,  came  off  to  meet  tlie  Phaeton'a 
boat ;  but  on  the  latter  lading  hold  of  the  former,  and  the  Japanese 
making  some  shew  of  resistance,  the  crew  drew  their  cudasses,  and 
all  but  the  two  Dutchmen  immediately  jumped  overboard.  Not> 
withstanding  thb  inauspicious  rencontre,  the  Japanese  very  readily 
sent  off  the  following  moniing  an  ample  supply  of  goats,  vegetables, 
fire  wood  neatly  cut  into  lengths,  and  water,  for  which  they  re- 
fused any  payment ;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
least  trifle  in  return :  all  they  required  was,  that  the  vessel  would 
depart,  leaving  the  inhabitants  unmolested;  and  we  may  safelj 
venture  to  say  (liat  they  never  wish  to  see  an  English  frigate  again. 

It  would  appear  from  this  brief  sketch  of  European  intercourse 
with  Japan,  that  tlie  exclusion  of  foreigners  formed  no  part  of  the 
constitution  of  that  govenmient;  but  that  all  the  rigid  and  pre- 
cautionary measures  adopted  by  it,  owe  dicir  existence  entirely  to 
the  conduct  of  those  Europeans  who  gained  an  early  admittance 
into  tlie  country  ;  and  we  may  fartlier  add  that  the  jealousy  first 
raised  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  has  sedulously  been  kept  up  bj 
the  Dutch,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  pitiful  monopoly,  have  coasented 
to  sacrifice  their  religion,  their  liberty,  and  every  honourable  and 
manly  principle. 

'ilie  Ku^ssiuns  were  fully  aware  of  all  those  insulting  and  morti- 
fying precautions;  yet,  as  they  had  an  ambassador  on  board  of 
high  rank,  charged  witli  dispatches,  and  bearing  presents  and  as- 
surances of  friendship  from  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  neigh* 
bouring  empire,  they  were  willing  to  pcrsunde  themselves  tliat  thej 
should  be  received  with  ci\ility,  and  probably  with  somewhat  mors 
distinction  than  it  is  thought  necessary  to  shew  to  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese  traders;  at  any  rate,  tliey  made  sure  of  a  journey  to  JeddOy> 
nhich  would  enable  them  to  comniunieate  some  additional  and, 
perhaps,  more  authentic  information  respecting  this  extraordinary 
people  than  had  hitherto  been  aflbrded.  All  their  expectations^ 
however,  met  with  the  most  mortifying  disappointment.  Tlie  anw 
bassador  and  his  suit,  tlie  captain,  officers  and  crew,  were  kept  close 
prisoners  on  board  the  Nadeshda  for  two  months,  and  shut  up  for 
four  more  on  Uie  nook  of  a  small  island  projecting  into  the 
bay  of  Nangasaki.  '  Ulie  reader  must  not  therefore/  says  Captain 
Krusenstcrn,  ^  expert  any  satisfactory  account  of  Japan  from  me^ 
although  we  remamed  there  above  six  montinu"     Where  the  suns' 
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of  our  knowledge  u  so  sntaU,  W*ever,  every  a(l<!itioii  must  be  cou- 
sidfred  as  valuable. 

The  first  proceedings  of  die  Japanese,  after  the  Nad«slida 
anchored,  were  ti^  tiike  pn!>t>cs::i'ni  i>{  iiU  llie  poMder  and  lire- 
arnis,  even  t»  lire  fowliii'^  pieces  of  die  officers,  aud  to  send 
them  on  shore;  the  next  sH-p  was  to  forbid  any  of  the  Uusaians  to 
land,  or  even  to  row  about  the  liarbour  within  a  !>hort  distance  of 
the  ship.  In  fact,  she  wus  simounded  by  a  circle  of  tlurty-luo 
guard  boalx,  through  which  no  one  was  ulluwcd  to  pass.  And 
when  two  Duleli  vessels,  tliatwere  lying  in  lliw  harbour,  were  about 
to  depart,  a  luessage  was  sent  to  Caplani  kru^eustern  directing  him 
oil  no  account  to  return  their  salute,  wliich  he  was  curefuity  in- 
formed was  not  meant  us  a  compliuieiit  to  Oie  Huadiaiis,  but  in  ho- 
nour ot  the  Empei'orof  Japnn. 

It  wns  not  till  after  a  iiegociation  of  si\  weeks  tliat  permission 
was  obtained  for  them  to  take  an  occasional  walk  on  the  beach  oppo- 
»ito  to  the  ship.  This  walk  was  10()  paces  long  by  40  wide,  shut 
in  oi]  the  land  side  by  a  high  fence  nf  bamboos,  and  guarded  by  a 
watch-house  at  eiicli  end :  this  indtilgeiicc  y\a»  granted  on  die  pUa 
of  the  ill-blate  of  the  amliassador's  healtli.  E^ery  boat  passing  to 
and  from  the  ship  to  this  walk  was  conductetl  by  a  Heet  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  Japiiue^e  vessels.  All  intercourse  widi  the  Dutch  >bips 
was  interdicted  in  the  most  positive  maimer ;  and  when  these  sailed 
for  Batavia,  not  a  letter  was  allowed  to  be  sent,  except  one  from  the 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Kuasia,  arid  in  this  he  was  directed 
to  rontine  himself  strictly  to  the  transactions  of  his  voyagi-.  This 
letter  was  tirst  translated  into  Dutch  ;  a  copy  of  it  was  then  made 
with  such  accuracy  tiiat  every  liue  euded  with  die  same  letter  us 
tlie  original ;  this  was  deposited  with  the  governor;  the  original  was 
then  sealed  up  in  his  presence,  and  canied  on  board  by  two  of  hia 
secretaries.  Not  satisfied  with  all  diesc  precautions,  we  are  told 
by  Captain  Krusensteni,  diat 

•  M'hcn  the  Diileli  tliips  sailnl,  lie  received  an  order  on  no  accnont 
whatever  to  mhiI  a  bout  olTto  them;  auil  when  1  haded  CupUiins  Mus* 
queticr  ani)  Belmurk  to  wish  ihem  a  |irosperous  *oy«ge  ai  ihoy  passed 
by  me,  and  to  ask  after  dieir  health,  the  only  reply  they  made  was  a 
sign  with  iheir  speaking  tniinpels;  the»c  Captainii,  as  we  atierwnriJs 
learned,  having  been  strictly  furbiilden  to  utter  a  single  sylbblc  in  reply 
ti)  any  question  that  might  be  asked.' 

Some  little  time  after  their  arrival  at  Xangasaki,  the  director  of 
the  Dutch  factory.  Mynheer  Van  Doeff,  his  8ecretar>-,  a  Baron 
Pabat,  and  the  two  Captains  of  the  Dutch  ships,  attended  by  some 
of  the  Banjos  or  inferior  magistrates  of  the  town,  paid  a  visit  to 
ihc  Nndeshda;  and,  as  if  lhe«e  Japanese  wished  to  exhibit  to  the 
Russians  die  state  of  degrad;ition  in  which  they  held  the  Dutch, 
II  u  2  thev 
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they  kept  the  latter  waiting  a  full  hour  alongside  before  they  gav« 
them  leave  to  come  on  board.  On  thi'ir  entering  the  cabin,  the 
interpreter  called  out  in  an  abrupt  and  iui^olent  manner,  ^  Myuhcer 
opperhoofdf  complinivfit  voor  den  opper  Banjos.*  *  Mr.  Director, 
pay  your  respects  to  the  cliicf  Banjos!'  The  compliment  \Nhich 
*  Mynheer  opperhoofd*  is  thus  called  upon  to  pay  to  these  petty  of- 
ficers, ^ho  have  a  mere  temporary  commi^jsion  from  llic  go\ernor 
of  Nans^asaki,  consists  of  an  inclination  of  the  bwdy,  so  as  to  form 
a  right  antile,  in  which  position  Mynheer  is  to  remain  ^^  ith  extended 
arms  until  permitted  to  stand  upright,  which  is  not  until  a  lapse  of 
several  minutes;  and  this  abject  act  of  servility  is  not  returned  even 
with  a  nod  from  the  Banjos.  When  called  on  to  do  homage  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  die  representative  of  the  Dutch  falls  on  hit 
knees,  and  touches  the  ground  w'liii  his  forehead  several  times. 
This  ceremony  beitig  performed,  himself  and  his  suit  are  then  pa* 
raded  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  to  the  houses  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  the  principal  otiicers  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exhibited  to  their  women  and  children. 

*  When  the  ambassador  at  length  received  permission  to  land,  a  build- 
ing, sufficiently  lars»e  it  is  true,  was  appropriated  for  his  reception  ;  but 
the  seven  towers  of  Constantinople  were  scarcely  so  well  guarded  as  our 
ambassador's  megasak^.  It  was  situaU*d  so  near  the  sea  that  the  tids 
flowed  close  up  to  the  windows.  When  1  say  windows,  indeed,  I- 
make  use  of  an  improper  expression,  which  can  har^jly  be  applied  to  a 
square  hole  about  a  loot  wide,  filled  with  lattice  work  so  as  to  admit 
only  a  gliramcrin>;  light.  A  hi^h  bainhoo  tcnce  surrounded  tiie  whole 
building,  nolonly  on  the  land  >ide,  but  on  that  next  the  sea,  in  spite  of 
the  waves,  the  protection  of  which  the  Japanese  did  not  consider  to  be 
sufficient.  Iwo  rows  of  bamboos  were  cairied  from  the  door  doun  to 
the  sea  to  the  low  wHter  mark,  so  that  bo:!ts  could  land  only  between 
this  fence.  A  iari:e  i^ate  with  double  locks  closed  the  entrance  on  this 
«ide.  An  officer  siationrd  in  a  boat  nvar  the  ^hip  was  entrusted  w  ith  the 
key  of  the  outer  Ink,  and  iinc  ther  in  the  hciisc  with  that  of  the  inner; 
so  that  the  kctpcr  of  the  outer  ki  y  allt  nded  e\<Ty  boat  s^oinj;  on  shore 
to  open  his  lock,  after  which  the  otlicer  of  the  in^de  was  called  upon 
to  open  his.  In  like  n:anner,  when  the  inside  porter  ojx'ned  his  lock, 
the  porter  afloat  was  haikd  to  i;o  on  ^liole  to  open  the  r.uter  lock.  The 
land  side  was  guarded  with  the  same  piecauiiuii.  A  sli»»iig  double 
locked  pite  closed  the  b.  undary  of  aM.iall  yard  attached  to  the  ambas- 
sador's liouse,  and  surrciUndid  by  guard  houses,  in  which  twelve  officers 
and  the  ir  men  relieved  each  olhi  r  daily  on  this  duty  :  three  other  ontirt 
new  buildings  were  run  up  to  serve  as  the  residence  of  other  officen 
whose  only  employment  must  have  been  i<»  k(  ( j)  a  watchtul  kH>k  oUl 
upon  us,  and  upon  their  own  people.  '1  he  number  ot  ]K'rson»  cominf 
on  shore  was  always  accurately  taken,  and  the  boat  was  not  allowed  to 
return  without  takmg  the  same  number,  so  that  wlien  any  of  the  ofiicen 
vi^ed  to  pas^  the  ni^ht  at  Mtgasakvy  one  of  the  amba:>&ador's  train  was 

obli^c^ 
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obliecd  to  go  back  to  the  ship  in  his  stead ;  und  in  likt  maimer,  if  anj 
one  belonging  to  tbc  ambuuiudor  had  uccaiiun  tu  sleep  oo  bourd,  unQ  ot 
the  seamen  was  sent  on  sliore  10  supply  his  place.' 

These  feitowH  are  quHlilied  to  give  iiisiructiona  to  Buonuparie, 
and  we  slull  not  he  siir prized  it',  »iien  [lie  Dutch  factory  in  luulud 
frutn  Naiigusuki,  we  heur  uf  11.1  iiienibcis  beio);  ir.uispurlcd  to  th« 
mouths  of  the  Ems  and  the  We^er  to  act  iu  the  cupucily  uf  dou-i 
Uiivra.  Japuntse  pre('i^iou,  it  would  seem,  i^Kleuds  only  tu  imniber, 
8iid  is  indiflereiit  us  to  qiiulity.  Id  fuel,  it  la  quite  evident,  that  ih« 
officersaudsuhjectsof  Ilia  J,ip;iues«  iuajest>*  Hrc  mere  autotiiutuns  ; 
incapable  of  Judging  of  the  spirit  of  an  uider,  lltey  are  afraid  of 
depBttiug  an  lota  from  the  teller  of  it.  We  rtii'ollecl,  iiiThunherg, 
a  ludieruuK  instunce  of  llieir  serupulims  ailhtrcnce  to  piecedent. 
He  bad  olilaJDed  leave  of  llie  govtiuor  to  butuuizo  ill  ihe  vicinity 
of  die  towu,  in  consequtnce  of  ilH  a|)peariiig  timt  a  similar  ptr-> 
misaion  had  been  gi^eii  to  a  Dutch  surgouii  sunie  yeins  bi-foie. 
OuexauiiiiinginorecIose|v,hiiuever,  it uaadi!"'oveied that ibe  Dutch 
botanist  uas  a  ittugeoii's  mule,  whereuBUmidjeig  \shs  a  full-grown 
surgeon,  apon  which  the  iiidii)i;i.nce  wan  ininicdialily  wiihdruwn, 
$B  nut  coiiaislent  with  die  luua  of  the  empire,  ubich,  as  in  China, 
are  ilie  rvcoided  mandiilea  of  a  siries  of  despoEs.  OFtlie  ex- 
•  treme  ifbaurdily  of  some  of  their  Iums,  if  the)  niuy  lie  ao  callu), 
the  foJloujni!  in!<iance,  giieu  by  CHplaiii  Kitiaemierii,  may  aer^a 
as  a  i^)ecimen.  One  of  the  Japanese,  \(  ho  hud  bt.ei]  brouuht  fioiu 
Jiuuiu  iu  tlie  suite  of  the  aiiibusaudor,  in  a  lit  of  despoudnuy 
made  an  iitlcinpl  to  put  au  end  to  his  existence,  by  ctiltiiig 
bia  throat  niih  a  rumr.  The  phyaicin)  and  the  surgeon  ol  the 
caibUby  iltstaiitly  prepiired  tostmu-h  the  blood  ;  but  the  Jjpune<tt 
guard  inK^rposed,  aaseiting  that  it  would  be  unpvecedcnted  to  lake 
Biiy  luea-iilrea  until  the  gnvemor'ii  orilers  had  been  reteived.  It 
van  in  vain  to  ti  U  iliein  thai  the  man  might  die  in  the  interim  :  bs 
was  left  to  bleed  on  till  ibe  univid  of  <oine  of  ihu  Uaiijos  who  de- 
clared lliiit  it  would  h»ve  been  quite  irrei^uliir  tor  lie  Kussiun  doc- 
|ora  tv  auve  tile  hie  of  u  Jujiaiiuse;  and  hu  uua  aicoidingly  turned 
nvef  to  the  faculty  to  be  dealt  with  accoiiling  to  the  laws  and  iiuti- 
lulioas  of  Japan. 

W'c  are  nut  told  hy  Captuiti  KniveiiKlern  what  was  the  nature  of 
tbe  negociiilioiis  curried  on  bi^t^uen  llie  unibasHad'ir  and  the  go- 
venimeut.  h  u  ould  seegi,  h»\veter,  diut  tt)«  niisHion  waa  more  of 
a<^mp1iii:entary  than  of  a  direi^t  oinmerciul  character.  They 
continued  fur  nearly  six  moniha  wi'.lirul  making  any  oppaniil 
progreas,  tlie  umbasiuidor  being  in  the  n>e»i)  time  amu-ii'il  u  lih 
A  variety  of  fallacioiia  promi^ea,  Mliile  expitsitea  were  constantly 
arrivui};  fiooi  the  temporal  sovereign  at  Jtddo,  and  the  apintnal 
ruler  at  Meacui  to  both  of  which  places  he  \vu»  led  to  auppuSQ  it 
BBS  waa 
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yms  intended  he  should  proceed,  especially  after  the  receipt  of  an 
order  to  land  all  the  presents.  Among  these  were  some  mirrors  of 
a  remarkably  large  size.  Captain  Krusenstcm  inquired  of  the  inter- 
preter in  what  manner  they  proposed  to  convey  them  to  Jeddo ;  he 
replied  that,  like  every  otlier  present  for  his  imperial  majesty,  they 
aitist  be  carried  by  men :  the  Captain  affirmed  that  this  would  be 
impossible,  as  each  of  them  would  require  at  least  sixty  bearers,  to  be 
reneved  at  every  half  mile.  The  interpreter  looking  steadfastly  at 
him,  asked  very  coolly  whether  he  really  thought  that  any  thing  was 
impossible  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan?  '  Last  year,'  continued  he, 
'  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  a  present  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan^ 
'  of  a  large  live  elephant,  which  we  carried  all  the  way  from  Nan- 
gasaki  to  Jeddo !' 

The  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  never 
called  in  question  when  an  order  emanates  from  the  throne.  A  Chi- 
nese junk  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Owang  on  the  east  coast  of 
Japan.  All  foreign  vessels  are  expressly  forbidden  to  enter  any 
port  but  Nangasaki,  and  if  driven  by  accident  or  stress  of  weather 
into  any  other,  they  are  immediately  to  be  conveyed  thither.  The 
(Chinese  junk  had  lost  her  masts  and  rudder,  and  her  hull  was  much 
damaged ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  tow  her  to  Nangasaki.  The 
Chinese  wished  to  break  her  up  and  sell  the  cargo  on  the  spot ; 
l»ut  such  a  proposal  was  not  to  be  listened  to :  the  operation  of 
towing  began,  and  after  one  hundred  boats  and  six  hundred  men 
had  been  employed  fourteen  moNths,  they  got  her  to  Nangasaki 
full  of  water. 

When  all  the  presents  were  landed,  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  hinted 
to  the  ambassador,  that  it  was  just  possible  a  plenipotentiary  might 
arrive  from  Jeddo,  which  would  spare  hirn  the  necessity  of  so  long  a 
journey ;  and  accordingly  a  few  days  after  this,  it  was  announced  that 
the  great  personage  was  on  the  way ;  that,  by  his  rank,  he  was  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  permitted  to  look  at  the  Emperor's 
feet ;  and  that  the  ambassador  ought  therefore  to  consider  the  sending 
ofsiich  a  man  a  high  compliment  paid  to  him.  On  the  30th  of  March 
this  great  man  arrived  at  Nangasaki,  to  whose  presence,  after  a  ne- 
gociation  of  four  days,  the  ambassador  was  admitted,  on  agreeing 
to  pay  to  the  representative  of  the  Japanese  emperor,  the  same 
compliment  which  Europeans  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  tlieir  own 
sovereigns  ;  on  condition,  however,  that  he  left  behind  him  his 
sword  and  his  shoes,  and  that  he  should  squat  on  tlie  floor  with 
his  feel  tucked  under  him,  it  being  quite  impossible  to  allow  him  to 
exhibit  them  to  so  great  a-  man.  Nothing  passed  at  this  au- 
dience, but  an  exciiaugfe  of  compliments,  and  a  few  insignifi- 
cant questions.  A  second  was  conducted  with  pretty  nearly  the 
same  ceremony,  and  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiary  deliver- 
ing 
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■  fug  to  llie  ambassador  a  paper  containing  the  cotnmaiidR  of  his  Im- 
Waerial  Majesty,  to  tlie  followtog  efl'ett :  '  That  no  Russian  ship 
Plhould  tiitaicefofMard  be  perniined  to  enter  any  port  of  Japan  ; 
B'tiiatthe  presents  intended  for  liis  Imperial  Majesty  could  not  be 
MKcepted,  nor  the  letter  from  the  I'Imperor  of  Itussia  received.' 
Kffhus  began  aitd  tlma  ended  the  important  affair  entrusted  to  the 
MjFeat  plenipotentiary  from  Jeddo,  of  whom  nothing  more  waa 
ftvord  or  seen  :  but  it  was  afterwards  explained  by  the  interpreter, 
M|nt  the  presents  and  the  letter  conld  not  be  accepttid  without  oUwi 
vftreaents,  and  an  ambassador  being  sent  in  return  to  Russia,  uhicU 
Fwould  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tlic  empire. 

F   '  Such,'sBysCaptaJnKnjscnstem,'wasibcrenilt  of  aucmtitusy  which 

^Md  given  rise  to  vast  expectations.     We  not  only  gained  by  it  no  new 

^Klraatages,  but  lost  even  those  which  we  bcfort;  possessed,  namely,  a 

Bprilten  pcnnissiun  which  Laxman  bad  obtained  for  us  to  visit  Nnnga- 

Btiki  wiin  one  ship  yearly.     All  rommiuiication  is  now  at  an  end  bc- 

ffihrcen  Russia  and  Japan )   unless  indeed  some  great  change  should  take 

■Mace  in  the  ministry  of  Jedilo,  or  in  the  govt-mment  itself,  and  this  b 

MBerhapsnot  to  be  expected,  although  the  inlerprcti.'rs  flalteied  the  am- 

^Mssador  with  assurances,  that  the  treatment  of  him  had  created  a  great 

^Mnsation  (liroughout  Japan ;  but  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Meaco  and 

HXangasaki.' — And  he  add?  in  a  note,  *  By  what  Lieutenant  Chwosiutf, 

Fwho  visited  the  Doriheni  nxist  of  Jcsso  in  th?  years  1806  and  1807, 

learnt  from  the  .liipiinese,  a  revolution  did  actually  take  place  in  Jeddo, 

for  which  the  vtason  assigned  was  the  dismissal  of  the  Russian  embassy.' 

We  did  not  expect  that  the  sober  good  sense  of  Captain  Kru- 

iLSlem  would  have  led  him  to  give   publicity  to  so  idle  a  tale. 

laught  from   infancy  to  consider  all  mankind  as  barbarians,  uho 

Vve  not  tile  good  fortune  to  be  bom  in  Japan,  and  coniimied  in 

pis  sentiment  by  dally  experience   of  the  most  abject  submission 

tom  a  few  miserable  Dutchmen  of  the  factor)'  at  Nangasaki,  the 

nly  representatives  of  Europeans  in  this  country,  what  possible 

Merest  could  such  a  people  take  in  any  thing  which  might  happen 

a  a  handful  of  Russians .'  The  idea  is  loo  absurd  to  ha\  e  occupii-d 

Wie  moment's  attention ;  unless,  indeed,  it  vtas  intended  to  flatter 

e  vanity  of  Count  RomanzofF, 

To  prevent  all  interconse  between  the  Russians  and  the  people, 

the  Japanese,  like  their  jealous  neighbours  the  Chinese,  took  great 

care  to  supply  every  thing  that  was  necejssary  the  moment  tliat  the 

demand  was  made.     Provisions  of  the  best  kind  which  Naiigasaki 

y  could  atTord,  were  sent  olT  to  the  ship  with  die  greatest  punclualil\ ; 

ll  materials,  even  to  copper  tthealhiiig,  were  supplied  for  her  repair; 

d  before  she  left  the  hav,  provisions  for  two  months'  consump- 

Rfion,  together  willi  flOOOl'bs.  of  excellent  biscuits,  2000  sacks  of 

Jl»alt  eacTi  weighing  :10  lbs.  and  100  sacks  of  rice  of  130  lbs.  each, 
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were  sent  on  board  as  a  present  to  the  seamen;  and  COOO  pieces 
of  siilk  ivadiling  for  the  officers;  in  return  for  which  they  could  iiot 
be  prevaik'd  on  to  accept  tlie  smallest  tiiHo.  'lliey  si^emcd  indeed 
to  say,  '  You  shall  have  all  you  want;  but  make  Uie  best  of  your  waj 
from  onr  coasts  the  moment  }ou  have  l>een  !So  supplied.'  The 
Russians  were  niK  sorrv  to  ol/<*v  tlie  mandate;  e\erv  man.  from 
the  ambassador  to  tlie  i:aI>in-boy,  was  heartily  sick  of  Japan.  The 
Japanese,  ou  iheir  pait,  were  equally  giad  to  get  rid  of  their  new 
visitors;  they  saw  them  safe  out  of  the  bay,  aud  desired  that  th^ 
uould  on  no  account  attempt  to  enter  any  of  tlieir  harbours  in 
future. 

The  Nadtslida  had  a  very  stormy  and  di<ajirecable  passage 
round  the  Gotto  ishmds  on  the  east  coast  of  Japan.  She  after^ 
wards  passed  within  sight  of  an  island,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Oki.  On  openhjg  the  >li eights  of  Sanj^aur,  which  divide 
the  great  island  of  Japan  from  that  (»f  Jesso,  the  wcadier  was  suf- 
ficiently favourable  to  determuie  by  observation  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  the  two  promontories  which  fi»rm  the  western  end  of  these 
streights:  continuing  to  the  northward  they  examined  the  west 
coast  of  Jesso,  and  discovered  that  the  Pic  de  Jungle  and  Cape 
Guibert  of  La  Perotise  were  not  on  the  main  land  of  Jesso,  as 
laid  down  by  that  navigator,  but  on  two  diflPerent  islands,  between 
which  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of  JesKO,  the  Nadeshda  passed  into 
the  sireights  of  La  Perouse,  and  anchored  in  a  bay  to  which 
tliev  gave  the  name  of  Romanzoff.* 

'llie  Nadeshda  was  no  sooner  at  anchor  than  several  of  the  na- 
tives of  Jesso  came  on  board.  Their  first  salutation  was  to  drop 
on  their  knees,  lav  both  hands  on  the  head,  then,  drawing  them 
down  the  face  aud  breast,  make  a  profound  inclination  of  the 
head.  The  Kussians  presented  them  with  biscuit  and  brandy,  but 
thev  seemed  to  have  no  relish  w  hiitever  for  the  latter.  One  of 
tliem  bronp:ht  with  him  as  a  present  a  boat  load  of  excellent  her- 
rings, which  served  the  whole  ship's  company  for  a  meal.  The 
dried  herrings  are  represented  by  Captain  Krusensteni  as  superior 
to  any  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  he  sagaciously  observes,  that  as 
they  willhigly  gave  one  hundred  of  them  in  exchange  for  an  old 
brass  buttf>n,  the  latter  nuist  be  exceedingly  valuable,  or  the 
fornu T  of  no  value  at  all. 

This  northern  extremity  of  Jesso  is  described  as  a  dreary  and 

*  If  Ui  Pcroiib.'  iiad  K.'lt  ir  doubtliil,  \«]u'tli(!r  this  reii)Rrkul)le  pi  -  Dn<i  Iieadland  were 
on  Jri<o,  or  0:1  (Iclr.cheri  i»Iamli',  the  want  ot  more  ;«ccurnto  iiifnriu^.tion  uould  admit  of 
a  rcadv  •• .«  um'  :  h  '\  toMati?  piwitivrly  in  liis  joiinial  what  is  not  the  fact,  and  to  fill  up 
in  his  (hurt  th  •  liiu'  of  tli'»  (:oa«»f,  and  shade  it  all  round  tho  northern  cxtn*inity»  throw- 
in;'.  tw.»  <'f>n>i.ii  '  !•'  '.^huids  ini«>  the  islam!  of  Ji^v),  1  etween  which  and  them  is  a  broad 
pH»s:i^c, tiiroitiii  V. Iiich  tlie  Nadeshda  navigated,  is  an  assumption  which  merits  the  ae- 
veioki  rcprehenaioii. 

most 
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moat  iniserabic  couiilry.  Tlie  Russians  had  been  sanguine  in 
the  ho|>c  iliul  tlieir  laic  itupriMtnmeut  of  six  montlis  in  the  bay  of 
NaiigaaaLi  wuuld  Bpeetlily  be  com]ieiuated  b)'  a  ramble  on  the 
northern  coast  ul'Jesso,  uncuntrolled  by  Japanese  jealousy;  but 
here  aUu  they  were  doomed  to  experience  s  grievous  diaappoint- 
ment — all  beyond  a  satidy  beaih  strewed  with  pebbles,  was  bog, 
or  snow,  or  dcup  cluy,  on  which  it  wuti  impossible  to  proceed  a 
single  step.  In  many  places  tlie  snow  lay  in  considerable  depth, 
nut  a  leaf  whs  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  trees,  nor  the  least  appear- 
ance of  vTrduic  except  »hiit  proceeded  from  a  few  wild  leeks,  and 
some  acallured  beds  uf  samphire  i  yet  llie  spring  was  now  advanced 
to  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  latitude  of  Romanzoff  Bay  is  only 
45°  04' ;  the  parallel  nearly  on  which  Venice,  Lyons,  and  Mi" 
Ian  are  ^iIua[eIl.  But  even  in  Archangel,  as  Captain  Kmsensleni 
observes,  wlucli  is  eighteen  degrees  farther  to  lite  northward,  so 
raw  and  late  a  season  would  be  deemed  exlraordinury  in  the  month 
of  Apiil,  as  was  met  with  on  llie  itorthcm  coast  of  Jesso  in  the 
middle  of  May,  We  pretend  not  to  offer  a  solution  of  this  re- 
markable fact.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  proximity  of 
tlie  wild  and  mountainous  regions  of  northern  and  eastern  Tartar^ 
will  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  for  explaining  an  intensity  of  cold, 
and  a  backw  ardnc.i^  in  vegetation  so  disproportionate  to  die  paral- 
lel of  latitude.  W'e  are  told  indeed  that  the  prevailing  winds  in 
tile  spring  of  (I'e  year  blow  fiom  the  south,  and  consconently  over 
a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  in  which  case  the  snows  of  Fartaiy  can 
have  little  iiiHuence.  We  should,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  attri- 
bute the  chilliness  <jf  the  citinate  of  Jesso,  to  the  operation  of  local 
causes,  namely,  to  those  continued  fogs,  usually  met  with  on 
shulluw  seas,  and  to  tlic  liuniid  atmosphere  arishig  from  extensive 
swiiinpH,  and  the  retention  of  water  on  a  deep  clay;  an  atmosphere 
wliirh  requires  the  influence  of  a  midsummer's  sun  to  absorb  the 
aqueous  particles  with  which  such  a  soil  so  abundantly  supplies  it. 
The  line  of  no  variation  of  tlic  magnetic  needle  passes  tlirougb  the 
northern  extremity  nf  Jcsso;  but  we  are  not  suflicienlJy  enamoured 
of  tlft-ory  to  ■jiart  the  iguestion,  whcdier  the  position  of  the 
iiiHgiielic  pole,  and  the  direction  of  its  effluvia  have  any  influence 
on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

'  Tlic  jcaluusv  of  the  Japanese  )^ursued  them  even  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Jesso.     'Ihislarg^e  island  may  be  considered  tii  fact 
ns  one  of  itieir  colonies.     In  every  creek  and  bay  on  the  coast  thej 
have  an  establishment  of  officers,  resembling  more  tjie  douaniera 
of  Buonaparte  in  llollund  and  the    Ilanse  towns,  than  any  thiiM   ' 
ei!4e  to  whith  we  can  compare  them.     They  soon   received  a  *i>l__ 
from  onf  of  llirse  officer*,  who  seemed  to  lie  esteedingly  alarmedj  J 
and  enlro'.itetl    most  earnestly   that   they   would    immediately    be 
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gone ;  endeavouring  to  terrify  them,  as  much  as  he  could,  with  the 
extreme  badness  of  the  bay,  the  dreadful  typhous  to  be  expected,  and 
above  all,  die  sure  destruction  which  awaited  them  from  the  Japanese 
squadron  and  its  terrible  bombotns;  a  word  of  which  he  frequently 
made  use,  puffing  out  his  cheeks  at  the  siame  time  and  making 
other  antic  gestures,  to  the  great  anuisrtiient  of  the  Russians.  On 
being  assured  that  the  moment  the  fog  cleared  away  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  quit  the  bay,  he  became  tranquillized,  and  communica- 
ted information  respecting  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  was 
not  altogether  useless. 

Passing  the  straits  of  La  Perou««c,  they  again  came  to  anchor 
in  Aniwa  bay,  a  deep  gulph  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Sachalin 
or  Saghalien  called  Tchoka  by  La  Perouse,  and  Karafuta  by 
the  Japanese.^  The  native  name,  according  to  Captain  Krusen- 
Btem,  is  Sandan,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants,  Ainos,  who  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  people  with  those  who  occupy  Jesso,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Kuriles  islands,  that  is  to  say,  Tartars.  'Iliere  is  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that  this  Sachalin  or  Karafuta  is  not  an  island, 
but  a  large  peninsula  connected  with  eastern  Tartary,  and  that  its 
name  arises  from  the  river  Amour  of  tlie  Russians,  called  Saghaiien 
Oula  by  the  Tartars,  as  mentioned  by  Du  Halde,  who  adds  that  it 
forms  a  long  narrow  gulph,  which  may  properly  be  called  the  gulph 
of  Tartary.  Captain  Broughton  navigated  this  gulph  or  channel 
to  the  northward,  on  the  western  side  of  Sachalin,  till  he  had  only 
two  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  passage  to  the  northward  appeared 
to  be  closed  by  low  land :  at  this  time  his  latitude  was  52^  N. 
La  Perouse  was  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  passage  through  this 
channel  of  Tartary,  making  the  great  tract  of  land  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it  an  island,  which  he  calls  Tchoka  ;  hut  for  \>liich  appcU 
lation  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  authority.  La  Perouse, 
however,  contmued  no  farther  to  the  northward  than  b\^  "^Qf  where 
he  had  six  and  nine  fathoms.  We  have  seen  an  old  chart,  without 
name  or  date,  made  by  some  of  the  Portugueze  missionaries,  in 
wliicli  Saghalien  is  laid  down  as  a  peninsula,  coniu'cted  with  eastern 
Tartary  by  a  narrow  isthnuis  near  the  spot  where  the  Saghalien 
Oula  emj>tics  itself  into  the  sea  of  Ochotsk.  Captain  Krusenstem 
rounded  the  northern  extremity  of  Sachalin  on  the  eastern  side,  till 
he  could  proceed  no  farther  for  the  strength  of  the  current,  ob- 
viously the  stream  of  the  Amour;  and  he  concludes  that  it  is  not 
an  island  but  a  peninsula.    It  will  probably  be  found  hereafter  IQ 


wmm 


*  By  Du  Halclc  \vr  an*  toIM  that  th«*  castfTii  Tartun  infunncd  the  m 
the  land  op}>osite  the  inoutli  of  thr  SaL'liHlicii  Oula  ivhs  a  large  blandt 
names,  accordhii:  to  it.s  s<'vcrul  \iI!aLc>;  but  that  thr  general  name  by  ft 
tiii^uislifd  is  Sfighaluii  An^a  hola;  the  island  of  the  mouth  rftke  fthrfcri 
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be  separated,  if  separated  ut  all,  by  s  shallow  strait,  resembliiig  th« 
strait  of  Mannar,  which  divides  the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  or,  by  nil  isthmus  of  sand,  like  that  which  divides 
Table  Bhj  from  Bay  i"iilse,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Here  loo  they  found  the  gnljib  of  Aiiiwa,  surrounded  by  Ja- 
panese estublishinents,  uiid  many  Japanese  vessels  taking  in  cargoes 
of  dried  tish,  nhich  they  stowed  in  bulk  from  one  end  of  the  hold 
to  the  other,  covering  tlicm  over  with  salt.  At  one  place  die  Ja- 
panese officers  wore  only  ()ne  aword,  but  at  another,  to  denote 
superiority  in  rank,  each  otfioer  wore  two. 

Captain  Kfu»enstern  seems  to  think  that  some  active  Euro- 
pean nation  would  do  well  to  form  u  settlement  in  Aniwa 
bay.  'File  natives  have  plenty  of  furs,  the  bkins  of  dogs,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  dried  tish,  articles  which  would  always  farce  a  trade 
with  Japan,  Corea,  and  China.  Even  Kamschatka  and  Siberia 
might  be  supplied,  from  such  an  establish  men  t,  with  those  Euro- 
pean articles  «hich  they  are  now  obliged  to  procure  with  great 
diHiculty,  and  at  an  extravagant  rate.  Fish  indeed  are  represented 
as  so  plentiful  on  this  coast,  that  nets  are  not  necessary  to  take 
them ;  whole  pail-fulls  are  brought  tip  by  merely  dipping  ihem  in 
the  water :  H'haUs  are  so  abundant  in  the  bay.  that  it  required  great 
precaution  in  steering  the  boat  to  escape  being  overset  by  them, 
'jnie  Japanese  know  nothing  of  the  whale  fishery  ;  but  spermaceti 
and  ambergrease  are  in  great  demand  among  tliem.  nroughton 
says,  they  liave  horses,  dogs,  deer  of  several  kinds,  bears,  foxes, 
and  rabbits;*  he  describes  many  of  the  vallies  as  very  beautiful, 
witli  clear  rivers  running  through  thrm  ;  and  adds,  that  almost^ 
all  the  shrubs  indigenous  in  England  arc  found  growing  tliere. 
We  cannot  think,  with  Capt.  Krusenstem,  that  the  Japanese 
would  offer  no  resistance  to  Europeans  attempting  to  eitlablish 
themselves  on  this  part  of  Sachalin,  because  a  failure  on  their 
part  might  destroy  tlie  supposed  omnii>olence  of  their  Emperor. 
We  believe  with  him.  however,  that  their  opposition  would  be  per- 
fectly impotent,  and  that  a  cutter  or  two  well  armed  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  most  formidable  armada  which  the  Japanese 
could  etjuip,  from  pas»ing  the  Straits  of  l^a  Pemuse.  An  esta- 
blifhmeiit  on  Suchalm,  he  seems  to  think,  might  easily  be  accom- 
re.  it  not  for  the  want  of  a  more  frc(|ucnt 
between  Europe  and  the  Ilussian  territories 
111'  tells  us,  indeed,  that  Kesanoff,  on  his 
•  II  li)ot  a  military  ex)>edilion  against  the 
■  '■■■■iw,    intended   merely  to  destroy    the 
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Japanese  establishments  in  Aniwa  bay,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Jesso.  Such  an  expedition,  \iihich  had  no  other  object  but  sheer 
mischief^  hatclicd  in  the  true  spirit  of  revenge,  by  an  angry  and  in- 
sulted ambassador,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated :  the  other 
project  is  feasible,  and  nii[::ht  turn  out  a  proti table  speculation; 
Vi'hiie  it  couid  hardlv  fail  to  better  the  condition  of  a  verv  hurniless 
and  >\ell  disposed  race  of  men,  held  in  utter  subjection  by  the 
Japanese. 

'Vhe  concurrent  testimonv  of  all  tlie  authorities  uilh  which  w« 
arc  acqtiainted  represents  the  Ainos,  by  >\liate\ci  n;iiue  lliey  may  be 
called  either  on  Jcsso  or  Saghalieu,  as  a  mild  and  inoffensive 
people,  contented  and  happy  amoii^  them>eives  >^itb<>ut  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  thing  to  which  an  En^Lshniaii  uould  give  the  name 
of  comfort.  'Hiey  are  described  as  lailior  slioit  oi  .s'ature,  of  a 
dark  coitiplexion,  with  thick  busiiy  Ijcards,  black  rou<^ti  lank  hair, 
much  resembling  the  nati\es  of  Kaintsclntkn,  but  m  their  features 
rather  more  regular,  and  Ict^s  sttoi:^ ;  tbc  women  tolerably  u^i Jt 
and  not  much  improved  by  tatooed  hands  and  faces  and  blue 
painted  lips ;  defects,  however,  whicli  the  Russians  considered  to 
be  in  some  degree  compensated  by  their  mode>t  and  reserved  be- 
haviour: great  good-nature  and  a  strong  desire  to  ple^ise  were  every 
where  imprinted  on  their  expressive  countenances,  and  all  evinced 
a  peculiar  simplicity  of  manners  and  singleness  of  heart.  Captain 
Krusenstem  says  that,  without  exception,  the  Ainos  are  the  best 
peoi)Ie  he  ever  met  with. 

There  is  a  story  which  has  long  been  current,  particularly  among, 
(be  Chinese,  that  the  natives  of  .lesso  have  their  bodies  covered 
M'ith  hair.  Capt.  Saris  was  told  in  Jidilo,  by  a  Japanese  traveller, 
that  though  the  skins  of  the  people  of  Je>so  were  fair,  their  bodies 
were  covered  with  hair  like  monkies.  Spunberg,  the  Kussiao, 
speaks  of  the  hairiness  of  this  people;  and,  ifue  mistake  not,  his 
ingenious  French  editor  informs  us  that  the  Dutch  railed  the  island 
after  Esuu^  from  the  extieme  hairiness  of  the  natives  !  Broughtou, 
after  mentioning  their  remarkabl\  thick  ar.d  iar«ie  beards  and  bushy 
hair,  observes,  that  'the  ir  bodies  are  almost  universally  covered  with 
long  black  hair,  and  that  even  in  children  the  same  appearance  is  ob- 
servable/— All  tliis,  Captain  Krnsenstei  n  assures  us,  is  an  idle  stoiy. 
Tliey  examined  several  persons  of  all  ages,  at  the  Bay  of  Rouiao- 
zoff,  and  found  thejr  breasts,  legs,  and  arms,  with  just  as  much 
covering  of  this  kind  as  mi':ht  be  expected  in  Kuropeans — he 
admits,  however,  that  one  of  bis  lieutenants  had  seen  a  child  of 
eight  years  old,  whose  body  was  entirely  covered  with  hair,  whilst 
his  parents  were  quite  smooth  : — so  dittirult  is  it  to  get  at  the 
real  truth,  even  in  a  plain  matter  of  fart,  coming  immediately  under 
tlie  c(»gnizance  of  the  sense  least  likely  to  be  deceived. 

The 
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The  dress  of  ihe  Aiims  consista  diiefly  of  ihe  skiiis  of  dogs  and 
seals.  Some  nf  those  ut  Saghalien  went  furs,  and  otliem  a  rube  of 
yellow  sliilt'  miide  from  the  bark  of  a  (ree,  bordered  Mith  blue 
doth.  There  is  a  ptnte,  with  three  [Hirtraits,  in  the  Allaa  to  the 
Voyage  of  La  Peroiise,  in  iheir  (lowing  robes,  for  which  some 
prints  from  Uajihael  must  have  sal,  instead  of  three  Siighahen 
Tartars — but  ivemiislnot  lookforacriiracyinaFiendimiii).  Iheir 
hi)t3  are  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  made  of  the  bark  of  ticea,  and,  in 
Jes«io,  covered  \^  illi  Japanese  mats,  apparently  erected  only  for  the 
&ihing  season,  their  perniuiienl  dwelling  being  more  iulund. 

We  cati  afford  but  little  more  room  for  tracing  tlie  proceedings 
of  Capt.  Krusenslern.  From  Aniwa  bay,  proceeding  along  llie 
eastern  coast  of  Saglialierj,  he  entered  the  bay  of  Pmieoce,  which 
tm  explored  as  for  as  circntv. stances  would  allow,  i'roin  beocu,  in 
'fiOBstiiig  to  tlie  northward,  thty  were  obstiucted  bv  large  tields  of 
■ite,  which  obliged  llieoi  to  leturn  tlirough  the  Kurilis  by  a  new 
'  MBSage,  in  ithich  thev  hiid  nettrly  been  hist,  to  the  liHrbour  of  St. 
^ter  and  Si.  Paul,  in  Kiitnlsclialka.  Here  Mr.  Ke^anotf  and  his 
nte  left  the  Nllde^hda,  and  set  out  on  tlwtr  journey  u\eiland, 
^Arough  Sdiiria,  for  Hctersbnigh;  and  Ca|>t.  Kmseostern  again 
teepares  to  complrle  the  survey  uf  Saghaiiei),  proceeds  iiom  the 
9)tiy  of  Patience  to  the  nortliward,  douOles  the  iiortltern  eMremiiy, 
IMcuvers  the  N.  VV.  coail  to  he  a  contn)u«d  series  of  sandy  downs, 
es  the  opposite  conai  of  Turtary,  bot  liiicls  the  currents  so 
roiig,  owing,  is  he  conceives,  to  the  proKiiniiy  of  the  Amour  or 
iSaghxIieD  Oula,  ihai  he  ihmks  it  prudent  to  desist,  and  rctitrns  to 
Ae  N.  W.  eMreiiiily  ol  Su^haiieii,  inhere  he  auchora  in  a  biiy,  to 
bicb  he  gives  the  name  of  ^adeshda.  Alter  a  fruitless  alleiiipt 
lit  gain  the  coast  of  Tiirurv  a  second  time,  the  Nadrshda  u-luina 
Id  Kaintscbutka,  where  he  receives iii I urmaiion  of  tla-  Stvu,  by  tlie 
ivrivai  of  u  vessel  belr>nging  tu  the  Hu^aian  American  Coiu)>uiiy, 
iCrom  Unaluschka — and  here  the  second  volume  conciudei.  The 
"  rd  has  not  yet  reached  this  country,  nor  do  we  Uiow  tliat  it  is 
^t  puldishi'd.  It  witi  cmitiniic  the  voyage  of  the  two  ships  Irora 
^ICamt-M: haiku  to  Canton  in  Chnia,  and  fiuni  thence  round  the  Cape 
dfi  Good  Hope  to  Russia,  where  they  ariiwd  in  safety  lu  the  year 
\0O6.  It  will  also,  us  vte  learn  from  the  geiieivl  preface,  contain 
iktideiailed  account  of  their  observations,  wlnthcr  nstroDoitncal, 
illMteorolo^ical,  or  phynical,  nil  of  \ifaich  we  are  persuaded  were 
■tdewidi  gnat  acciiracv  and  assiduity;  and  w<:  Irave  no  scruple  m 
igiitig,  ibat  the  ge^igrapliy  of  the  Tartarian  Gulph,  thi-  Sen  of 
Jlschotf,  the  Kntikn  Anhiiieluiiu,  and  tlie  coaHl  of  Jafran  and 
Af!MO,has  beenenlaigtilKiid  auieiided  b)  Ciipt.  Ktuseiiaiern's  «oy^c. 
ft  will  cuiiuin  also  mine  detudicd  pufiers  on  subjects  o I  natural 
(Ailusophy,    together  willi  charts  of  bay!>,  liaibours,  coasts,  and 

ieUnds ; — 
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islands; — parts  of  the  work,  which  however  important  and  essential 
to  its  merit,  supply  but  little  that  could  be  compressed  within  th** 
limits  of  a  review :  we  thought  it  best^  therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in 
Gommimicatin^  a  brief  outline  of  the  voyage  itself,  us  comprized 
withui  the  two  volumes  that  have  come  to  our  haml^.  And  we 
:aunot  but  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  our  exertiuiis  in  ob- 
taining from  Berlin  the  only  copy,- we  havi;  every  reason  to  believe, 
which  has  yet  reachetl  England.  The  only  remaining  part  of  the  voyage 
which  can  be  considered  as  at  all  intercsiinsr,  is  tlie  accouBt  of  the  re-. 
ception  of  the  Uussians  in  China^au<l  of  this  we  happen  to  have  some 
autlieiitic  information.  On  their  arrival  at  Canton,  about  the  end 
of  1 805,  they  announced  tiieir  wish  to  dispose  of  their  cars^oes  of 
skins  and  furs.  Permission  was  immediately  granted,  and  they  had 
nearly  finished  their  business,  when  all  proceedings  were  suddenly 
suspended,  and  they  were  told  that  they  must  wait  patiently  for 
the  Emperor*s  orders  from  Pekiu.  llie  monsoon  being  neariy 
exhausted,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Chinese  bearing  on  tbe 
face  of  it  a  discreditable  character,  die  Conmiittee  of  the  Elngliah 
Factory  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  principal  merchants^  re- 
presenting the  disgrace  and  impropriety  of  laying  an  embargo  on 
tke  trade  of  a  friendly  nation,  under  such  circumstances,  and  without 
the  sligliteiit  imputation  against  tliem.  lliis  had  the  desired  effect ; 
their  cargoes  were  completed,  and  tliey  lost  no  time  in  quitting 
the  river  of  Canton. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  passed  the  Bocca  Tigris,  when 
an  imperial  mandate  arrived  at  Canton  to  stop  them.  It  stated 
tliat  die  lioppo  Yen  had  informed  the  court  of  tlie  arrival 
of  two  Russian  .^hips  with  two  foreign  merchants,  named  Km- 
•enstern  and  Lisianskoy,  having  on  board  a  cargo  of  specie  and 
furs;  that  the  said  Hoppo,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Viceroy 
//a,  and  the  Sub-viceroy  iS'i/n,  had  allowed  the  Hong  merchants  to 
trade  with  them  on  fair  and  hone^t  terms ;  it  stated  that  this  was  a 
very  negligent  and  summary  mode  of  proceeding  ;  that  tbe  Hoppo 
was  ver^'  culpable,  and  tliat  Ho  and  Sun  were  highly  censurable 
for  theur  concurrence ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  name  of  Russia 
had  never  before  reached  the  court,  which  however  they  con- 
iiidered  to  be  no  other  tlian  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  Go-lo^si. 
Ilie  Viceroy  and  Moppo  wore  tlierefore  directed  immediately  to 
inquire  whether  these  Russians  really  came  from  the  nation  of 
Go'lo^if  and  if  so,  how  they,  who  had  hitherto  always  traded  by 
way  of  JIa-4ce'hta  (Kiachta)  in  Tartar}',  had  now  been  able  to  find 
their  way  to  Canton,  lliey  were  to  inquire  also  w  hether  they  had 
visited  any  kingdoms  in  their  way  thither;  and  whether  they  had  not 
received  information  from  some  of  them  how  to  proceed  to  China.' 
Also,  whether  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  were  on  theii*  own  account^ 

or 
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or  that  of  their  govcrei^i — the  rcBult  ■wm  iw  be  li  aiisiiiUtcd  to  P«ki» 
by  ex|tress — but  if  the  8hi|is  should  have  alnatl}  departed,  ttien  it  I 

WHS  directed  that  no  fureigji  vessel  in  future,  belonging  lu  uiiy  other  | 

iiatioD  than  tliose  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
Catitou,  should  on  any  account  be  permitted  to  trade,  until  the  or- 
ders of  tlie  court  were  received  on  the  aubjecl. 

After  such  a  recepiiou  at  the  )>ori9  of  ilie  two  great  empires  con- 
tiguous to  the  douiiniuns  of  Alexander  in  the  east,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect tu  bear  of  the  Russian  flag  again  Hjiug  either  iu  Chiita  or 
Japan. 

\Ve  cannot  take  leave  of  Capl.  KrusetLiteni  without  expressing 
tliG  satisfaction  which  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  ver^ 
clear  and  intelligent  account  uf  a  voyage  round  the  world,  concluded 
apparently  with  great  good  temper,  discrvti'JU,  and  judgment,  and 
>  Dwrated  in  a  stile  of  modesty  and  candour  which  cannot  fail  to  se- 
cure the  approbation  of  the  most  fastitlious;  and  although  we 
cannot  subscrilic  generally  to  the  seutinieut  expiissi'd  in  the  former 

Kof  the  motto,  from  Ue  Brosscs,  which  he  has  prelixvd  to  hi> 
k,  when  we  call  to  our  recollection  t)ie  iiarralive  uf  Capl.  Cook, 
and  the  dispatches  uf  tlw  late  Lords  Nelson  and  CoUingwood,  yet 

I' lie  have  no  hesitation  in  pron'mix-ing  him  justly  entitled  lo  the  full 
pnise  conveyed  in  the  concluding  part,  '  Les  nianuii  ecrivent  mal, 
s  avec  asse/  de  caiitleur.' 


Art.  hi.  Tiaki  oit  fvn  expose  ce  que  C Kcritvie nous apprtnd de 
la  DiviHite  tie  Jisan  Christ.  Par  feu  Monsieur  Pierre  Francois 
le  Courayer,  Docteur  en  Th^ologie  de  I'Universite  d'Osford; 
Auleurde  la  Disserlation  sur  la  Validite  des  Ordinations  Angli- 
canes; — De  la  Ueclnration  de  nies  Demiers  Sentimens  sur  les 
dilTerens  Dogmes  de  la  Ueligion ; — Et  Traducteur  de  I'Histoire 
du  Concile  de  Trente,  par  Fra-Faolo  Sarpi ;  et  de  I'Histoire  de 
la  R6fomiation,  par  Jeau  Sleidan.  A  Lot  id  res.  Bvo.  pp.  3(>7. 
White  el  Cochrane,     lai  I. 

'X'HE  mixture  of  good  and  evil   is  experienced  by  all.     FroiH 
■^     Homei  we  learn  the  machinery  by  which  this  is  contrived. 

A«pw>.  sia  itiutri,  naiwr'  iTi^c  ^i  ■«•»' 
Hi  1*11  HSfifitja;  Sfii  Z(li(  Ti^iKipai^isf 
AAX«Ti  ^tt  TI  ■au'  iyt  ibptTsi,  a>.KeTt  i  iffSXv. 
'  .  Dr.  Bell  lately  eAciled  our  admiration  by  his  munificent  en- 
dowment at    Cambridge;  but  while  our  hearts  were  yet    warm 
nitli  so  rare  an  instance  of  pious  liberality,  the  alloy  from    the 
'evil  tub'  descended  upon  us.     Ue  has,  iu  short,  equally  surprised 

and 
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and  distressed  us  by  the  spontaiieDUs  publication  of  the  present 
treatise,  a  treatise  written  l>v  a  deceased  fric*iid  indeed^  but  con- 
trary, as  we  believe,  ami  as  Dr.  Ik-il  hiuiselC  must  believe,  to 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  niul  uncjueHlionably  hostile  to  the  estft- 
blishmeiit  under  which  ho  holds  u  cotispicuou«<  sitiiiitiou.  We  have 
looked  round  to  di>covtT,  if  ]>os5iblc,  some  tolerable  reason  for  so 
atrauge  and  une\|)ectc(l  an  act,  but  the  search  has  been  fruit- 
leas.  From  an  attentive  pelu^al  of  the  book  itselt  indeed,  ns  well 
as  from  the  advertifii  inent  pr('(i\ed  to  it,  we  nie  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  some  violence  must  have  been  done  to  the  wishes  of  the 
anther,  by  the  publication  of  opinions  such  us  the^e— opinions 
Vfhich  Mr.  le  Couravcr  must  have  been  coum'mhis  would  be  fol-- 
lowed  by  the  reprobation  of  the  country*  that  had  afforded  him  an 
asylum.  We  su8|H^ct  too,  that  Dr.  \M\  does  but  tamper  with* 
bis  own  mind  in  his  statement  of  the  motives  by  which  he  would 
fain  suppose  himself  to  be  actuated. —  L'ecrit,  dont  il  s*agtt  iri| 
n'a  point  6te  fait  pour  etre  rendu  public.  This  is  tlie  very  iirst 
sentence  of  the  preface  of  M.  le  Courayer,  which  is  coufirmed  by 
numerous  passages  occuiring  in  the  body  of  the  work.  'Moii 
unique  objet  n*ayant  ete  que  tie  m'iitstruire,  il  a  fallu  renoncer 
i^  toute  autre  vue.  I)  sutht  de  lui  ( Dicu)  faire  approuver  ma 
foi,  sans  cntreprendre  de  jngcr  de  celle  dc*  autre>/  &c.  &c.  It 
appears  then,  that  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind  was  the  whole 
object  of  the  writer  in  tin-  liist  iiislance.  llhis  intention  u  as  after- 
wards changed,  and  if  he  deemed  his  opinions  too  important  to  be 
withheld  from  the  public,  we  can  learn  it  onU  from  J^r.  Bell. 

"  The  manuscript  of  th^r  1-  ll<nving  work  was  ni\cn  to  mc  by  her 
Royal  Highness,  the  late  IMmics**  Amclin,*  ui  the  same  time  with  that 
of  the  Tract,  by  ihe  kkuu-  aiith<»r,  cntith'.l  **  Dtchtnition  de  ines  IVr- 
niers  Seiuimeio  sur  Ics  dilViRii-  l).»:me^  <lc  la  lielision;*'  which  1  pub- 
lished ni  the  year  l/^T*  Ami  ihr^e  iiuinusciipt'i,  tiiirly  written  in  the 
uutlior's  t>wji  hand,  wt-ie  uivim  Id  ihc-  Jriiiccj*.-'  hy  l>r.  It  Comaker  him- 
self, with  this  iet|iic.-t  only  :  iii.it,  il  ihcy  were  made  public,  ii  might 
not  be  till  aUor  Uis  own  il<;ii(.i. 

*  A  blroiij  d.'^hkc  lol  :  ill;;!!.  •  1  -I't-'i  ofa  r.-niiovcpiiiil  work,  upon  the 
subject  <>i  that  now  b<t^'K'  ir  ::'  vr  all  othi-is,  ii.  \%l;Kh  tlie  doctrine 
coiicludfd  mion  is  vcr\  w:.,  .»  diiit  irui  tii.-iii  that  ;uioi)fed  by  the 
cbtirch  of  Ijij^lniid,  wu?  lh<*  :-.;'l  imu'-l' of  i.i ,  ik^I  |/ici  iiiiin^  the  present 
Treatise  ininKNJitii'.MN  at:(  r  it.i-  I   iiult  Tr.u  :.     . 

*  That  dt>likf'  ^nll  c.i  t5!iiit>.  ];u\  I  aiu  not  aljlr  i(»  s-ilhsfv  my  own 
mind,  that  it  would  not  W  an  art  «>r  hi-ihly  l-In:  -.caM.'  prcMimpiitm  in 
me,  Hnullyto  suppress  a  work  ol  si.  very  ri-pccial.li  ..r.  author  j  which, 
it  is  muniiesr,  he  took  parsieular  care  to  pre,scrM';  auii  plninly  sicoitivd 
his  cull^>cut  to  its  beini;^ published  alter  his  own  decease. 


*  *  Daui;hteT  vt  mil  late  >o\wrvigii,  King  Otorj^'  ihc  Second. 

^  la 


Counter  iur  ta  Diiiniti  de  Jesus  Chriit. 

'  In  Hddilion  to  ibis  consideraUon,  ihere  is,  in  other  bands,  sn  imper- 
fect copy  o(  this  work;  which,  if  1  should  luppress  the  nmnuKCript 
which  came  so  honourably  into  my  poisebaiun,  may  very  probahly  tie 
printed  afler  my  death.  And,  ctrminly,  a  due  regard  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  author  requires  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  world 
from  that  copy,  from  which,  it  is  beyond  ijueslion  cerium,  he  meant  it 
ihould  be  published." — Prcf.  pp.  iii,  iv. 

What  are  tlie  feelings  of  tlic  reader  frum  litis  slatcment  ? 
Does  lie  discover  nuy  thing  but  a  turced  and  unnatural  cjnclusiou 
from  Dr.  Bell's  uun  premises  ?  Is  lie  prepared  Id  admit  llint  plain 
and  cogent  reason  which  is  pleaded  by  Dr.  Bell  for  the  preneut  act 
of  editorship,  in  the  cautious,  timid,  and  apparently  reluctunt  per- 
mission  of  the  authorP  It  is  evident,  ilmt  Mr,  le  Conrayer 
had  a  secret  luiwillingDess  that  his  treatise  should  be  generally 
known :  for  this  indeed  there  was  sufficient  reason ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  some  private  solicit«tioD  was  used,  before  he  gave 
that  sort  of  mudilied  consent  whicli  Dr.  Bell  has  so  faithl'ully  re- 
corded, and  at  the  s^ame  time  so  strangely  contrived  to  misuiider- 
■tand.  'Ilie  atitlior  was  afraid  to  meet  in  person  the  obvious  con- 
•equences  of  auch  a  publicalion,  and  only  stipulated,  that  when  the 
disclosure  was  mnile,  he  should  be  beyoitd  the  reach  of  our  just  re- 
proaches. I'he  recollection  is  an  odious  one  ;  but  the  name  of 
Bolingbruke  starts  up  before  us.  Dr.  Belt  (.a  better  Mallet)  steps 
forward  to  gratify  the  doubtful  will  of  the  dead,  at  the  expense  of 
the  best  feelings  of  the  living;  he  pulls  the  trigger,  and  with 
w)  impartiality  which  mi^t  be  amiable,  were  it  not  utterly  perni- 
OOU9,  discharges  the  contents  against  the  church  establishment  of 
bis  own  countrv  !  If  any  thing  cau  add  to  our  amazement,  it  is  that 
part  of  Dr.  Bell's  advertisement  which  notices  his  publicalion  some 
years  ago,  of  the 'liist  sentiments'  of  Mr.  le  Courayei.  The  only 
consolation  which  we  could  derive  from  that  treatise  was,  tliat  it 
would  close  our  acquaintance  with  the  auihor.  But  we  mistook ; 
•nd  have  now  to  hiuient  the  ab.siirdity  as  well  as  the  noxiousness  of 
ibese  later  than  the  latest  opiniotis  of  Mr.  le  Courayer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion. 

By  this  time  ptrlwps  the  i*adcr  will  feel  some  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  'distinguished  author,'  whose  merits 
dwell  so  strongly  on  Dr.  Bell's  fancy,  that  he  cannot  withhold 
eveii  his  mischief  from  ua.  He  was  a  regular  monk,  and  librarian 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  and  quitted  Fiance  about 
the  year  175?.  The  objections  of  the  Romish  Church  to  our  Eng- 
lish ordinations  from  the  time  of  the  Rcformntion,  are  well  known. 
He  wroteindefenceof  their  validity,  and  was  obliged,  inconse<|ueDce, 
to  quit  his  country :  his  exile  was  therefore  connected  with  an  im- 
portant question  in  our  own  ecclesiastical  hisloiy:  and  hence  arose 

VOL.  VI.  NO.SII.  c  c  the 
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the  fiiYour  and  the  reputation  ^hich  he  enjoyed  amongst  us.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  book  itself  made  any  deep  impressioD 
here :  by  the  public  it  was  certainly  neglected.  The  authdr,  how- 
ever,  arrived  in  England  with  the  interest  and  the  claims  of  one  who 
had  suffered  persecution  in  our  cause.  .  Nor  was  this  overlooked 
by  a  nation  ever  prone  to  a  generosity  of  the  most  easy  and  unsua- 

Eicting  kind.  He  was  cordially  received  and  liberally  rewarded, 
e  was  honoured  with  the  protection  of  the  court,  and  had  the  ex- 
traordinary fortune  to  receive  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
highest  degree  which  that  learned  and  liberal  body  could  confer. 
He  lived  till  1776,  and  continued  to  be  treated  with  respect;  for  the 
two  obnoxious  dissertations  were  as  yet  kept  in  prudent  conceal- 
ment.— Here  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  ask,  w  hether  the  circum- 
ftances  now  adduced  do  not  iustify  us  in  asserting,  that  our  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  le  Courayer  s  intentions,  b  more  correct  than  that 
of  the  editor.  Unless  this  be  so,  b  it  not  obvious  tliat  Mr.  le  Cou- 
rayer acted  with  the  grossest  duplicity,  and  that  Dr.  Bell  has,  un- 
awares, contributed  to  injure  the  memory  of  the  man,  for  whose 
«ake,  notwithstanding,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  his 
country,  and  hb  own  good  name  ?  Unless  this  be  so,  can  any  excuse 
be  extended  to  the  man  who,  w  ith  a  vanity  equally  offensive  and 
unprincipled,  has  placed  on  hb  title-page,  the  honours  bestowed 
on  him  by  an  University  which,  we  know,  will  start  at  the  un- 
•criptural  doctrine  that  now  aspires  to  circulation  under  its  name  .^ 

It 

*  We  had  drawn  these  conclusiont  fioiii  ttcuiii(MiriM>n  of  Mr.  Ic  Courayer's  treatite  whk 
hii  persunal  history  as  related  by  Dr.  Bell,  belure  wc  obtained  a  copv  of  the  Oxford 
diplonia.  It  ttrengtlient  all  we  have  said,  aiid  we  will  ni$ert  the  substance  of  it,  not 
only  for  our  own  sakes,  but  to  justify  the  Univcraitv.  Itii  evident  from  the  date,  which 
u  earlier  than  that  sup|>osed  by  Dr.  Bell,  that  the  degree  was  a  coniplirocat  conferred  on 
Mr.  le  Courayer  speedily  after  hb  arrival  here ;  and  his  two  subsequent  treatises  are  aa 
ingratitude  to  the  University,  as  well  as  an  offence  to  our  astabHshnient,  and  a  degrmd»> 
cion  of  the  truth  of  Scripture. 

•  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  &c. 
Mr.  Vice  Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 
Father  Couruver  having  tUtcrved  so  well  of  the  Church  of  FngLind  by  his  late  learned 
Vindication  of  her  Ordinations,  I  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  University  as  a  proper 
instance  of  their  regard  to  true  merit,  to  give  some  public  testimony  of  their  a'pprobatiun 
of  that  excellent  performance  ;  and  I  thinlcyou  cannot  do  this  in  a  better  manner  tlwn  by 
conferring  your  highest  degree  of  honour  upon  hioi  who  has  so  tcell  defended  the  higkeH 
Order  of  thit  Church.  I  am, 

Mr.  Vice  Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  aflcctJouate  Friend  and  Servant, 
Bagthot,  Aug,  9, 17f7.  A  a  r  a  >r.' 

Tenor  Diplomatis. 

Cakcsllakivs,  Macistri,  ctScifOLAnLn  Universitatis  Oxun,  &c. 

Cum  eum  in  fioeni  gradus  academici  a  majoribus  noslris  instituti  fuerint,  nt  viri  eru- 

ditione  preccUentes  et  de  Eccleiia  Chrittiana  optime  meriti  a  reliquis  distingncrcntur ; 

Cuinque  Reverendos  Ciariasimusque  Vir  P.  Pktrv9  Franciscvs  Covraysrvs  sacras 

•  £piscoponun  nostrorum  Ordinationes,  quos  pro  veris  indubitatisque  Apostolorum  succes« 

Miibus  rtTereri  tcoipcr  coaiaerimus,  tam  ^trtiui^  doctiqu^  defeodorit,  ut  e  contra  nil 

prfct^c 
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It  would  yet  liave  lieeti  tulcmble,  if  tlie  work  of  a  professed 
Calhuiic,  were  itself  Calholic  :  but  ou  tlie  principal  point  at  issue, 
it  recedes  as  far  from  tlie  Itumish  chuich  os  from  our  own.  It  b 
iudeed  of  no  cliurch  or  suet.  It  appears  to  be  satisfied  neither 
with  Arianisui  nor  Sminiaui^m.  It  does  notplcdu;e  itself  to  theopi- 
niona  of  Sabellins  or  Nestorius,  tliotigh  to  the  latter  it  is  disposed 
to  shew  most  compiaiaance.  It  raiher  endeavours  to  persuade  all 
parties  that  they  agree  in  effect,  tbougb  not  in  name ;  and  it  consoles 
the  Orthodox  by  the  reflection,  that  since  those  who  do  not  admit 
the  divinity  uf  Christ,  are  strenuous  supporters  of  the  unity  of  tlie 
Godiiead,  and  since  this  is  an  essential  article  of  tlie  Catholic  faitb, 
every  other  iK>int  i*  of  trivial  importance,  and  that  the  disagreement 
among  Chiistiaiis  is  no  more  than  'une  simple  dispute de  mots.'  p.  1 7- 
This  discovers  at  once  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  asserted  iu  the 
volume  before  us.  We  may  express  it  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is, 
indifference  as  to  the  Divhiilif  of  Christ,  llie  degrading  subject 
is  carried  on  through  three  sections.  Iu  lhe6rst,  the  writer  assumes 
it  as  a  principle,  tliat  all  whiuli  is  necessary  to  be  believed  concern- 
ing Christ,  ought  to  be,  and  is,  so  clearly  levealed  as  to  be  under- 
stood without  difficulty:  beqce  it  follows,  tliat  whatever  obscurity 
or  mjstery  occuid  as  to  bis  divine  nature,  cannot  be  of  any  impor- 
tance to  our  faith.  In  support  of  this  position,  he  inquires,  in  the 
second  section,  what  notions  coticeming  Christ  were  entertained  by 
the  Jews;  what  by  his  own  disciples  ;  and  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Saviour  concerning  himself.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the 
treatise  is  to  prove,  that  the  divinity  of  his  nature  was  believed  by 
none,  and  is  no  where  taught.  In  the  last  section,  (so  iintural  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  '  demiers  sentimeiis,'}  some  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  different  opinions  of  religious  communities  on  this  subject;  and 
the  conclusion  is,  that  llie  fundamental  point  of  the  Gospel  is,  not 
the  divinity  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  but  of  his  mission.  And  all 
this  is  bestowed  upon  us  by  a  '  Doctcur  en  Hi^ologie  de  i'Univer- 
sit^  d'Oxford,'  llirough  the  friendly  ^eiicy  of  another  doctor  in 
divinity  from  the  University  of  Cambridge! 

alter 

Alterius  sic  poscit  (ipeiu,  et  conjurdt  amice. 
Tbe  essence  of  religion  is  the  knowledge  c(f  God,     It  is  the  bu- 
siness of  Revelation  to  teach  this  knowledge;  and  whatever  is  not 
clearly  taught,   it  cannot  be  of  essential  consequence  to  believe, 
'niis  appears  to  be  thtr  sort  of  reasoning  on  wlucb  the  treatise  is 


prvlei  Miila  f»bul«  reponi  pmit;  Cum  nottrun  drgranBimit  contnnEiaiii  KntpDUaia 
ric  fc<*  eipotueril,  Ul  ^'tu  icripln  ItgaUtt  i  er^'tturril-ta  lunlHi  ifiimipiani  in  mnuiftvi 
kahtre  rlHiiamr;  Scuth.  Nm,  kt.  VmtM  «"  isniuque  mrritii  illuitreiu  Jiinuoo  quo 

Ciniiu  twmore  piucqui  volrntu.  rundcm  Ki-vcrendum  ClatiMiniDaiqW  lummmi  tat- 
_a,DocroBSMtaS.i.  Tbcelogii  cannitubte  at  nmiuicunK,  Ac. 

C  C  2  built- 
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built.  By  denying,  therefore,  that  any  clear  knowledge  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  scriptures  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
writer  wishes  to  establish  as  an  undoubted  consequence,  that  there 
is  a  radical  difference  in  the  two  subjects ;  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  Christ's  appearance  was  to  renew  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
diat  from  the  want  of  explicit  information  concerning  his  own  na- 
ture, it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  it  divine.  With  the  fallacy  of 
diis  argument,  the  mind  of  every  reader  will  be  immediately  stnick. 
Il  is  obvious  indeed,  that  if  such  reasoning  were  valid,  the  ultimate 
effect  would  be  the  extinction  of  religion.  For  let  it  be  asked 
whether  no  difficulty  remained  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  le  Coioayer, 
when  he  consulted  the  scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Deity  i  When  he  read  those  sublime  and 
mysterious  notices  of  the  divine  attributes  aud  agency,  did  he  alone, 
of  all  mankind,  succeed  hi  knowing  Qod  as  he  is  ?  Did  he  see  him 
in  the  truth  of  his  essence,  and  trace  him  in  the  way  of  his  power  f 
If  then,  notwithstanding  the  assumption  of  Mr.  le  Courayer,  the 
nature  of  God  cannot  be  clearly  understood  by  us,  what  becomes 
of  hU  objection  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  f  That  portion  of  know* 
ledge  which  the  scriptures  impart'^of  the  Divine  Being,  b 
sufficient  to  awe  the  reason  of  man.  At  the  same  time  there  rests, 
and  ever  will  rest,  on  that  ^reat  and  incomprehensible  subject,  audi 
a  degree  of  obscurity  as  will  make  the  farther  exercise  of  faith  still 
necessary  towards  him.  But  is  tiiis  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  belief  of  God  ?  If  this  cannot  be  maintained,  (and  it  is  expressly 
disclaimed  by  Mr.  le  Courayer  himself,  however  inconsistently  with 
his  original  position,)  shall  we  reject  the  higher  and  more  myste- 
rious parts  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  those  very  parts  too 
which  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  divine  nature,  because 
the  imperfection  of  our  mind  cannot  readily  apprehend  diem  ?  llie 
scripture  does  not  make  that  separation  between  the  two  subjects, 
which  this  writer  would  fain  establish  :  it  joins  them  together,  and 
declares  the  acceptance  of  both  to  be  necessary  to  salvation ;  '  this 
u  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent.'  If  Mr.  le  Courayer  had  been  wise,  he 
would  have  satisfied  himself  with  this  fact,  and  not  have  suf- 
fered a  difficulty  arising  from  the  mode  of  understanding  a  revealed 
truth,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  substantial  doctrine.  But 
as  the  argument  is  now  managed,  he  has  hazarded  a  position  unfor- 
tunately favoiu-able  to  tl>e  indolence  as  well  as  the  pride  of  man- 
kind. As  soon  as  difficulties  are  felt,  the  reader  learns  to  tooth 
himself  by  the  recollection,  that  what  is  not  easy  to  be  explained 
cannot  be  a  necessary  object  of  belief:  one  doctrine  is  omitted 
after  another ;  the  scheme  of  Revelation  is  gradually  narrowed ; 
and  die  inquirer  resta  at  last  in  the  admission  only  of  such  morel 
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passages  as  strike  bim  will)   most  plainness  and  contirliou, 
some  low  and  very  general  iiotiua  of  God  and  his  own  duty.     And 
to  defective  schemes  like  this  is  insi'Hously  or  igiioraiitly  given  tha 
name  of  Chislian  faith  suflieieut  to  salvation. 

Dr.  Ball  may  be  indignant  at  so  summary  a  disjiosal  of  his 
'  once  celebrated  author,'  aud  require  us,  perhaps,  to  produce 
some  specimen  of  his  reasoning.  We  know  none  better  than  that 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  sense  to  be  attributed  to  the  phrase,  tlie 
'  Son  of  God,' — a  phrase  so  often  employed  bj  the  scripture  con- 
ceniing  Christ,  and  on  which  princi|mlly  depends  the  success  of 
the  argument  attempted  in  this  tveutise. 

[n  some  of  the  preceding  chapters  Mr.  te  Courayer  hsiil  stated 
that  the  Saviour  was  acknowledged  as  a  prophet,  and  us  the  Mes- 
siah. In  the  seventh,  it  is  equally  admitted  that  he  was  acknow- 
ledged as  l)ie  Son  of  God.  But  the  remainder  of  the  argument  is 
employed  in  shewing  ^at  the  latter  title  had  no  larger  iui.aiiing 
than  that  which  preceded  it. 

'  Apr6s  les  prt-uves  rapporifes  dans  le  chapitre  prtc&dent,  on  ne  peut 
pas  douter  que  JJsus  Christ  n'ait  6tc  regard^,  et  ne  soit  veniubleineoi, 
Ik^Ii  tic  Dleu.  llesie  a  savoir  si,  pur  ce  tenne,  let  Ap&trtn  et  les  Juifs 
ont  entendu  niie  gi-uvradon  eternelle,  iiu  simplement  uiie  inission  diiine 
el  extruorilinaire  accompagnee  de  touces  les  prerogutives  ct  de  lous  les 
privileges  qui  peuvent  ^ire  accordii-s  k  un  lioinme  charge  d'un  lei  i>flice, 
et  superieursil  tout  ce  qui  avoit  ele  jusque  la  ncL-ordbi  aucun  autre. 

'  II  lie  s'agit  pas  m^uic  d'examiaer  ici,  si  cfiectivemeut  Jetus  Christ  a 
ilk  engendre  de  ton  Pi^c  de  Louie  etemile;  mais  si  le  terrne  da JiU  de 
Dieu  euporte  par  lui-mSme  I'idte  d'  une  generation  6ternelle,  et  si  on 
le  conclul  incontestablemenl  des  endroits  oii  ce  nom  est  dunn^l  Jil-sus 
Christ ;  et  si  tes  Apfitres  et  les  JuiTs.  en  le  lui  donnani,  uvoient  quclque 
idte  d'une  telle  g6nuration,  comme  bcaucoup  de Tliuologietis  le  prCteu- 
'  dent,  mats,  &  ce  qui  me  parolt,  sans  uti  fondemt-tit  asses  solidc. 

'  Car  il  Taut  avouer  d'abord,  que  le  lerme  de  fl/«  dr  Diru  pent  Ptre,  el 
est  eftectivemeni,  equivoque  par  lui-mOme,  el  susceptible  dt<  dilfi'teni 
sens,  puisqu'tl  est  donne  laiuCt  it  Jesui  Christ,  tnntliC  au\  Anges,  et 
miinc  quelquefuis  au\  hoinuies,  el  que  ce  ne  peut  eire  que  duns  des 
sens  tout  diHereus.  La  cb'»e  esc  si  coutlanie  k  ceux  qui  out  quelquc 
.  usage  des  tlcritures,  qu'on  n'ose  prcsque  )>u.t  s'arr^ter  k  Ic  pniuver. 
Ainsi  un  se  conteutcra  d'indiquer  quclques  endruits  des  Livrcs  Saints, 
oi  ce  tilre  est  donoe  au\  Auges.  ct  quelqui'i  auires  oii  \\  est  aitssi  don- 
ne  au\  hoinmes.'— pp.  188,  18!^. 

On  this  foundation  he  proceeds  lo  exaniiuc  a  number  of  pasaa^cs 
JD  which  ilie  namR,  'SouofCiod,'  is  g^vciitu  Christ,  all  of  niticli 
are  reduced  to  the  standard  just  desciibed.     Finally,  he  ansMiui  - 
question  uaturally  arising  from  the  ud mission  occasionally  Dim 
Chrut  himself,  that  he  was  the  soil  of  God : 

'  Mail,  dira-t'on,  les  Juils  n'ont  pu  trauver  de  blnipli^'- 
rfpoose  de  Jtsus  Christ  qu'cn  cas  qu'il  »e  suit  duune  pour  L 
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que  le  blaspheme  ne  consiste  qu'a  doniier  k  la  creature  ce  qui  ne  con- 
vient  qu'au  Crvateur. 

*  11  est  vrai  que  le  blasphAmc  pris  dans  un  »on»  strict  et  rigoureux 
n*est  autre  cho^e  que  T attribution  des  droits  dc  Dicu  a  la  creature. 
Mills  r usage  y  a  ajuite  d'autros  idoes;  et  nous  voyons  par  TEcriture, 
que  les  Juifs  traitdient  ogalcment  de  blasphemateurs,  et  ceux  qu'ilsne 
reconnoiss(»i('nt  point  pour  Knvo)i'Z  de  Dieu,  ceux  qui  Tctoient  veri- 
tablement,  et  ceux  qui  donnoiont  une  pareille  qualite  k  d'autres  sans  y 
^tre  auiorisrz  par  des  preuvcs  qui  continnas^ent  leur  nussion.  Ainsi 
St.  Paul  et  St.  Kticnne  ont  ete  fraitoz  de  blasphemateurs  par  les  Juif^, 
Act.  vi.  11.,  et  xviii.  6.,  parccqu'on  les  accusoit  d'avoir  parle  contrc 
Moi/se  et  C'iUtre  la  Loi ;  et  Jesus  Christ  I'a  ete  dans  un  sens  contraire, 
parcequ'ii  se  dunnoit  |K>ur  le  Me^bie,  Matt.  xxvi.  05.,  ot  qu'ils  ne  vou- 
loient  pas  le  reconi.oitre  pour  tei,  ou  qu'il  s*attribuoit  un  pouvuir,  quits 
croyoient  ne  convtMiir  qua  Dieu,  Luc.  v.  CI. 

*  Enfin  uiie  autre  preuve,  que  St.  J  ran  a  regard  e  Ics  tcrmes  de^fils  de 
Dieu  et  de  Chri>t,  ou  de  Messie,  comme  ^ynonimcs,  c'est  qu'en  pro- 
mettant  le  Salut  a  ceux  qui  n>connoitroient  Jcisus  Christ  pourle  Mes&ie, 
il  faut  qu'il  ait  cru,  ou  que  la  notion  de  Christ  reinplissoit  toute  celle 
dejils  dc  Dieu,  ou  que  celle  de^fiU  de  Dicu  ne  designoit  rien  davantage 
que  la  qualite  de  Messie;  ce  qui  revient  toujours  a  ce  que  Ton  a  dif, 
qqe  dans  le  style  de  TEvan/rile  les  noros  de  Christ  ei  Aojili  de  Dku  ne 
signifient  qu'une  et  m^me  chose,  et  qu'il  ne  s'agit,  dans  aucun  des  en* 
droits  qu*onacitez,  d'aucune  generation  eternelle,  mais  himplement  de 
la  mission  de  Jesus  Christ,  et  du  choix  que  Dieu  avoit  t'ait  dc  lui  pour 
r instruction  et  le  salut  des  homnies.* 

The  reader,  we  trust,,  is  already  fortified  against  this  oft  rcfiitcd 
reasoning :  if  not,  we  will  first  request  his  atteution  to  the  follow- 
ing brief  and  simple  statement.  Tiicre  is  one  general  sense,  in 
which  God  may  be  called  the  father  of  all  things.  He  created 
them ;  and  from  tlicir  derived  existence  is  proved  his  supreme  pa- 
ternity. Of  things  thus  existing,  those  which  are  endowed  with 
moral  powers,  and  responsible  for  tlieir  actions  to  the  divine  judg- 
ment, may  be  considered  as  having  a  particular  relation  to  God; 
and  hence  the  title  of  the  children  of  God  may  be  attributed  to 
mankind  at  large.  On  the  same  principle,  this  title  is  given,  in  a 
more  emphatic  manner,  to  those  \%  ho  labour  to  promote  the  cause 
of  goodness  through  the  performance  of  the  divine  will.  And  of 
good  men,  those  are  represented  as  bearing  the  nearest  relation 
to  God,  Mho  have  been  distinguished  by  particular  communica- 
tions of  his  Spirit,  and  have  used  these  gifts  for  the  sacred  pur- 
po^<es  of  revelation. 

At  the  end  of  this  scale  of  filiation  begins  the  consideration  of 
the  modes  in  which  Christ  may  be  called  the  Son  of  God :  and  of 
these  there  are  several.  In  his  miraculous  birth,  we  observe  some- 
thhig  which  belongs  to  him  in  a  peculiar  manner.  All  natural 
ineaim  were  superseded  by  the  *  power  of  tlie  Highest/  and  there- 

ffam 
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fore  '  that  holy  thing  \vl)ich  should  l>e  bom  of  the  Virgin  was  to  be 
called  the  Son  of  God,'  'iliis  title  was  also  attributed  to  hioi  on 
account  uf  the  office  of  Mediation  nliich  he  sustained,  a  mediation, 
in  its  exteut  and  efficacy,  distiiiguiiihcd  above  every  other.  In  his 
Resurrection  we  see  another  cause  of  this  applicatiOD.  God  ia  said 
to  have  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  tlierefore  the  name  uf  the 
'  Son  of  God'  is  given  to  him  in  a  new  sense.  And  the  same  is 
t  the  result  of  his  Ascension. 

While,  however,  we   recount  tliese  modes  of  tlie  filiation  of 

l>  Qirist,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  jet  a  higher  one  which 

^  governs  them  all,  and  through  which  alone  they  derive  their  effica- 

I  ey,     f{e  who  acted  for  a  while  in  a  visible  and  delegated  manner, 

\  was  the  son  of  God  from  the  beginning,  through  the  eternal  com- 

^  tnunication  of  his  divine  essence — John  v.  26.     Heuce  we  lind, 

y  diat  when  Christ  was  born,   it  was  die  '  word  vthich  was  made 

I  flesh,' — that  word  which  had  ever  been  '  with  God,'  and  '  w  as  God.' 

I  Hence  it  is  too,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  mission,  he  displayed 

Lfo  much  pei^onal  authority;  that  he  forgave  sin^,  and  imparted 

t  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  in  the  name  of  another,  but  as  God.    The 

same  distinction  applies  to  his  resurrection,  and  it  is  as  expressly 

said  thai  he  raised  hiniself  from  the  dead,  as  that  he  was  raised  by 

God.     Nor  did  he  ascend  to  heaven  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 

only  those  rewards  which  were  to  be  bestowed  ou  hb  followers) 

but  we  have  all  the  sanctity  of  his  own  character  for  ttie  assertion, 

that  he  went  to  tiiat  glory  which  he  '  had  uitli  the  father,'  buforc 

the  worlds  began,     'rhotigh  called  the  Sun  of  God  therefore,  in  a 

|>eculiar  manner  during  his  earthly  mission,  the  title  is  due  to  him 

in  tliat  higher,  and  more  proper  sense  in  which  we  acknowledge 

bim  the  Son  of  God  by  eternal  generation.     '  All  things  whaUo- 

cver  the  Father  hath,  are  mine' — John  kvI.  15.     And  hence  it  is, 

that  ia aiicertaining  the  ivhole  aignificaliou  of  tliis  important  phrase, 

L  we  do  not  stop  till  we  have  traced  it  into  the  divine  nature  itself, 

k  and  are  led  to  coid'e«a  that  unspeakable  cumnnmication  which  Christ 

k  |wd  witii  paternal  Deity  from  all  eternity.    Should  any  reader  wish 

I  lor  some  higher  and  fnller  authority  than  ours,  we  intreat  him  to 

I  fefer  to  a  single  section  in  bishop  Pearson's  invaluable  tieatisc 

Loatlie  Creed,  that  which  discu!<ses  the  meaning  ofthe  words  '  his 

L  OiJy  Son.'     There  he  will  see  a  statement  uf  the  inferior  ni<idi.-B  of 

I  filiation  noticed   by  Mr.  le  Courayer  and   others,     lint    bfsiile* 

I  these,  he  will  find  '  a  more  peculiar  ground  of  our  Savioiir'.s  lilia- 

1  tioii,  totally  distinct  from  any  which  belongs  to  the  rest  ol  the  sous 

L  of  God.     For  although  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  br  in  itself  inirucu- 

,  and  justly  entitles  Christ  unto  the  Soil  of  G-  '  is 

so  far  above  the  production  of  all  tnanktn 

in  tliat  singular  eminence  which  must  Ih;  «i 

Ij-begottcn.     Besides,   there    wevc    niuiiy, 
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meiched  on  eardi,  who  believed  his  doctrine,  and  confessed 
nini  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  who  in  all  probability  understood  no- 
thing of  his  being  bom  of  a  virgin ;  much  less  did  they  foresee  hiii 
rising  from  the  dead,  or  inheriting  all  tilings.  Wherefore,  sup- 
posing all  these  ways  by  which  Christ  is  represented  as  the  Son  of 
God,  we  ^hall  find  out  one  more  yet,  far  more  proper  in  itself, 
and  more  peculiur  to  him,  in  which  no  other  son  can  have  the  least 
pretence  of  share  or  of  simiiitude.'  And  this  is  done  by  proving  that 
Christ  had  a  subsistence  before  the  *  power  of  the  Highest'  was  an- 
nounced to  the  virgin, — that  his  subsistence  was  not  that  of  any  creat- 
ed being,  but  essentially  divine, — that  the  divine  essence  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  Father,  and  that  such  connnunication  was 
never  made  to  any  other,  and  consequently,  that  Christ  was,  by 
that  divine  generation,  most  properly  and  perfectly  the  *  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  the  Father/  If  the  reader  wishes  for  farther  autho- 
rity, he  will  find  it  in  the  judgment  of  a  great  and  kindred  genius. 
Dr.  Burrow.  In  hb  exposition  on  the  Creed,  he  allows  'that 
Adam  is  called  tlie  son  of  God;  that  the  angels  are  so  entitled; 
and  princes  are  somewhere  stiled  the  children  of  the  Most  H^h  ; 
but  all  these,  if  we  compare  them  with  Chri8t*s  relation,  are  im- 
proper and  inferior.'  He  then  mentions  the  modes  already  stated, 
m  which  Christ  may  be  called  the  son  of  God,  and  concludes  with 
that  which  is  'the  more  excellent  and  proper  foundation  of  his  son- 
ship.'  It  may  be  sufficient  to  have  adduced  these  authorities.  To 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  le  Courayer's  statement,  wc  will  reply  by  an 
argument  of  our  own. 

St.  John  begins  his  Gospel  with  the  positive  and  direct  assertion 
of  the  doctrine  in  question — *  In  the  beginning  was  llie  word ;  and 
the  word  was  with  God,  and  the  word  >\as  God.*  ITiis  is  his  fun- 
damental position  ;  nor  can  it  be  fienied,  that  whatever  he  declares 
concerning  the  character  or  mission  of  Christ  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  his  Gospel,  must  be  reconciled  with  this.  It  is  the  pa- 
rent proposition  which  governs  every  other,  and  under  which  the 
remaining  descriptions  of  Christ  must  be  arranged.  But  St.  John, 
who,  at  the  first,  asserts  the  divine  nature  of  the  Saviour,  speaks 
of  him  under  different  relations,  in  the  same  manner  with  tiie  other 
Evangelists,  who  are  yet  supposed  by  Mr.  le  Courayer  and  otliers 
not  to  teach  his  Deity.  He  speaks,  as  they  do,  of  that  incarna- 
tion by  which  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  i.  4.  He  men- 
tions, as  they  do,  that  mediatorial  office,  superior  to  the  office  of 
Moses,  to  which  tlie  same  title  is  annexed,  i.  17.  He  dwells,  as 
they  do,  on  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  events  to 
which,  together  with  the  former,  certain  writers  would  confine 
the  appellation  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
when  St.  John  speaks  of  these  events,  he  declares  them  to  have 

taken 
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iHken  place  in  Him,  for  whom  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  tnodi 
tlic  express  claim  of  Godhead.  It  follows  then,  that  wheti  the 
otber  iuspired  writers  represent  Christ  under  tlie  modes  which  have 
beeii  just  enumerated,  the  sense  in  which  they  speak  cannot  be 
exclusive  of  that  high  and  transcendent  sense  in  which  Christ  it 
'  fleclared  to  be  eternal  and  divine.  This  primary  and  larger  decla- 
llition  may  welt  comprehend  the  inferior  steps  or  stages  of  that 
oconomy  M'hicli  was  carried  on  by  Christ  on  earUi  for  the  benefit 
f  mankind :  but  these  cannot,  without  the  plainest  contradiction 
Vf  the  rules  of  reasoning,  be  allowed  to  invalid:ite  the  grest,  origi- 
inl,  and  sovereign  property  of  Christ, — a  property  prior  and  supe- 
Uor  to  every  mode  of  his  agency  on  behalf  of  man.  Unless,  there- 
fore, Uie  inspiriilion  of  St.  John  be  disallowed,  or  unless  it  can  be 
roved,  that  his  declaration  coiic<'niing  the  Saviour  is  to  be  under- 
I  ill  a  lower  scn-ie,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  Christ  ivas  of 
Ale  divine  nature :  and  this  being  so,  it  follows,  that  hii  divinity  is 
fc  necessary  article  of  Clirisiiaii  faith.  It  may  be  well  supposed 
id,  diat  this  iuconvmient  consecjtience  has  been  foreseen  by 
i  enemies  of  this  doctrine.  Without  this  ap{Heliensi<m,  we 
Mild  not  perliaps  have  witnessed  so  many  efforts  to  discredit  the 
■ntbority  of  the  first  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  nor  would 
Ir.  le  Courayer  have  made  so  aukward  an  attempt  to  prove,  that 
eword  being  soniewliaf  more  intimately  united  with  Jesus  than 
'  'i  Moses  or  auv  other  prophet,  he  might,  in  this  cjualilied  sense, 
B«IIed  God.— 'p.«d5. 

•  If  from  this  brief  view  of  tlie  nature  of  such  opinions  as  are  pro- 
bated by  Mr.  le  Courayer,  we  passtoa  moment's  consideration  of 
beir  history,  we  shall  find  perhaps  that  they  have  derived  their 
irincipal  credit  and  currency  among  us  from  the  authority  of  die 
IK)  celebrated  Episcopitis.  If  the  reader  shrin>ks  from  so  bulky 
k  Tolume  as  that  of  the  Institutes,  he  may  satisfy  himself  in  a  more 
iftpeditiouB  manner  by  peruting  the  summary  which  is  given  by 
^^^ishop  Bull,  in  his  admirable  treatise,  Dc  Necessitate  credeiidi, 
piftd  Dominiis  iioster  Jesus  Christus  sit  vcrus  Dens.  There  he 
vill  find  an  enumeration  of  ihe  modes,  alreaily  noticed,  in  which 
Ihrist  may  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
Episcopius  consists  not  in  this:  he  goes  fiirlher,  and,  in  words 
■  '  of  the  catholic  failh,  finally  allows  that  mode  of 
Bialion  for  which  we  contend,  a  mode  which  does  not  belong 
.  I  Christ  ai  man,  but  as  thu  only  begotten  of  the  Father  be- 
Awe  llic  worlds  began,  as  the  maker  of  the  worlds,  and  therefore 
'm  also  God,  'llic  passage  is  of  too  mnch  imporiaiicc  not  to  be 
quoted.  '  Ex  Scrijitura  S.  id  liquere  arbitror,  et  en  rationihw  scrip* 
Bra  niNit,  quia  ea  de  Jesu  Chrislo,  ^i.  e.  dc  co  qui  Jcsm  Ciuislua 
Miea  dictus  fuit,  »ic  nun  rati)  lo<]uitur  ut  dubitun  vix  possit,  tjuin 
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Jesus  Qiristus  revera  extiterit,  et  substiterit,  tanquam  vera  atqiie 
unica  Patris  siii  proles,  anteqiiam  ex  Marift  matre  sua  homo 
uasceretur;  atque  ade6  ante  rerum  omnium  creationem,  idqua 
ita,  ut  per  ip!>um  conilita  fuerinl  uiiiversa,  ac  proind^  Deus  ipse 
fucrit.' — ^The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  is  summarily  given  by 
the  Bishop;  but  that  it  is  the  substance  of  the  opinion  of  Epiaco* 
pius  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  compares  it  with  the  commenl 
on  the  opening  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  the  3:^d  chapter  of  the  In- 
stitutes, lib.  4.  sect.  C.  Notwitlistanding  this  confession,  however, 
Episcopius  deserts  the  cc)nsiM|uence  which  ought  to  arise  from 
it.  If  he  really  believed  tlie  doctrine  which  he  thus  states,  or  if  lie 
'  reasoned  rightly  from  his  own  premises,  he  must  have  maintained 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  an  article  so  fully  taught  in  the  scriptures^ 
and  admitted  by  himself.  But  unfortunately  he  took  a  middle 
course,  and  became  the  father  of  the  modem  iiidifierents.  Ha* 
ikscended  to  meet  the  scruples  or  the  perverseness  of  the  scbisma* 
tics  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  fmally  determined  that 
though  the  orthodox  doctrine  were  true,  it  was  uot  necessary  to  be 
received  as  an  article  of  faith  essential  to  salvation!  And  this 
strange  decision  rests  on  the  dangerous  and  untenable  assertion, 
that  our  acceptance  of  this  primary  and  supreme  filiation  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  no  where  positively  required  ;  but  that  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  this  kind,  with  which  the  New  1  estament  abounds, 
arc  confined  to  the  other  modes ;  those  which  relate  to  the  appear^ 
ance  of  Christ  on  earth  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

There  remains  only  one  more  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
church.  Mr.  le  Courayer,  who  professes  to  argue  from  the  scrip* 
tures  alone,  distclaims  the  authority  of  the  Leathers :  but  w  bile  he 
does  this,  he  expressly  charges  them  with  liavinj;  corrupted  the  ge- 
nuine practice  of  the  Gospel,  and  added  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
scriptures  the  incomprehensible  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

This  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  false ;  and  notwithstanding  his  disavowal 
of  the  Fathers,  we  have  the  right  of  arguing  from  them  in  defence 
of  themselves  as  well  as  of  scripture.  And  this  has  been  done  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  same  great  writer  who  refuted 

S>iscopius.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  at  this  late  time  to  assert  (as 
r.  le  Courayer  does  in  common  with  our  Socinians)  that  Christ  waa 
not  supposed  to  be  of  the  divine  nature,  till  the  notion  was  intro- 
duced into  the  church  in  the  second  century.  It  is  now  an  ex- 
ploded calumny  that  the  doctrine  of  his  godhead  was  first  commu- 
nicated through  Justin  Martyr ;  that  he  was  infected  with  the  opi- 
nions of  Simon  Magus,  and  that  the  source  of  our  orthodox  faith 
was  no  other  than  the  Gnostic  philosophy. 

In  ttie  treatise  of  Bishop  Bull — *  Primitiva  et  Apostolica  Tra- 
ditio  de  Jesu  Christi  Divinitate,*  is  a  complete  exposure  of  the 
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ignoi'an<re  or  iiiulevolenco  of  those  wiio  gave  cuiit^ncy  to  lliU  no  .- 
lion.  Juattii  is  vindicated  tVom  ibe  incuiiing  wliich  they  have  at- 
tempted  to  fasten  upon  him;  and  the  doctrine  uf  our  church  it 
tiaced  back  through  the  fathers  who  preceded  Jusliu,  through  Igna- 
tius, Barnahas,  and  the  earlieal  upologiHtu  of  the  failli  to  the  age  of 
tlie  apostles  themadves,  and  to  the  very  coniui€iiceint.>iit  of  Uie 
Chribtiaii  church.  In  all  tbesR  writings  the  divinity  uf  Christ  was 
vuhstantially  maintained.  Many  of  tlieni  (we  sneuk  of  the  apolo- 
gies) were  directed  against  the  Gentiles ;  and  ttu;  assertion  of  tlie 
doctrine  in  question  was  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  Uicir  argu- 
ment. The  Christians  had  hecu  upbraided  ^Vlth  idolatry.  Their 
reply  was,  tliat  tlie  charge  was  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  Christ.  I'hat  they  offered  divine  worship  to  him  ihey  joy> 
fully  confessed ;  and  they  were  ready  to  die  in  that  confession :  but 
that  their  worship  was  idolatrous  they  constantly  denied ;  for  he 
who  had  appeared  on  earth  as  man  had  descended  from  heaven, 
where,  before  all  ages,  he  liad  been  '  in  the  forin  of  God,"  'JTiis 
is  their  regular  tone;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  heon  any  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  Between  the  arguments  of  Qua(lratu!»  or  Ari»- 
tides,  and  the  later  statements  of  those  who  are  allowed  by  all  to 
have  ma'uitained  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  If,  lioweveTf 
any  bosom>  uninHiieiiccd  by  ecclesiastical  history,  is  open  to  convic- 
tion coticerning  the  early  opinions  of  Christinnily  from  the  nnsus> 
peeled  testimony  of  a  heatlien  writer,  that  tcstiuiony  is  offered, 
with  suftlcient  plainness,  by  I'liny.  '  ASiriiiabaiit  autein,  banc  fuisse 
summani  vel  culpa:  sua,  vcl  erroris,  qui>de3seiitsuliu  slato  die  ante 
lueem  convenire,  cumwnque  Christo,  t/uaii  Deo,   diccre  iiecum 

I-iovicem.'     Lib.  10.  £p.  87-     This  evidence  of  the  Chri.-'tian  Fa- 
Jhers,  which  Mr.  le  Conrayer  has  disingenuously  employed  for  his 
own  purpose  while  he  professes  to  disclaim  it,  terminates  in  the  Gos- 
pel itself.     There  divine  worship  is  clainitd  for  Christ  on  repeated 
occasions,  and  in  the  most  express  and  pointed  uianiiei :  hut  there 
too, Christ  himself  repeats  and  enforces  llie  original  coinm.md,  that 
God  alone  is  to  be  worshipped.     Hence  it  follows  that  llic  worship 
lemanded  for  Cluist  is  the  proof  of  his  divinity.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr. 
JBCourayer  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  demand  with  the  admission 
*iat  Christ  did  possess  a  divinity  '  de  qiieltjue  sort.'    Nothing  but 
ke  deity,  pro]>er]y  and  distinctly  understood,  can  he  the  object  of 
igitimate  worship.     If,  therefore,  Christ  was  Hot  of  the  divme  oa> 
Tlure,  he  could  not  be  worshipped  without  idolatry. 

In  this  attempt  against  the  evidence  of  the  early  church,  we  sus- 
BCt  that  Mr.  le  Conrayer  was  swayed  by  the  corrupt  practice  of 
lose  whom  he  calls  the  '  masters  of  religion  ;'  tliose  Romish 
Titers,  whose  summaries  and  aibitraiy  systems  had  lieeii  allowed, 
^j  degrees,  to  supersede  the  genuine  use  of  thi.-   Dilile  ami  the 
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Christtin  fathers  together.  How  much  the  cause  of  both  had  aaf* 
fered  by  this  practice,  suflkrientlv  appeared  at  the  time  of  our  Re- 
formation. That  the  appliciition  of  criticism  to  the  sacred  teit 
might  be  illuminated  and  directed  bv  the  early  history  of  the  churdi ; 
diat  the  fathers  might  be  employed  in  fixing  the  real  and  orighnl 
meaning  of  tlie  inspired  writers,^  was  amply  shewn,  by  die  learnkf 
and  courage  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  our  religioiu  establishments 
Had  they  possessed  less  knowledge  they  must  have  shrunk  from  m 
appeal  to  those  authorities  on  ^hich  their  antagonists  had  so  long 
afltected  to  place  the  principal  strength  of  their  cause :  but  they 
burst  the  barriers  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  which  so  many  ages 
had  contributed  to  raise,  and  let  in  the  light  of  primitive  Chns- 
tianity.  The  radiance  fell  upon  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  now  once 
again  opened  after  its  long  close.  Our  ancestors  began  to  view  it 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  originally  understood;  and 
from  the  time  of  that  happy  discovery  the  appeal  to  the  fathers  has 
been  no  longer  Roman.  The  illusion  is  dispersed ;  and  we  chal- 
lenge the  severest  trial  which  criticism  can  institute  for  the  soundness 
of  the  assertion,  that  our  faith  is  that  of  the  early  church,  as  well  as 
of  the  scripture.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  that  faith  is  the 
divinity  of  Christ;  and  this  we  regularly  see  in  the  doctrines  ofaH 
except  the  declared  heretics,  during  the  three  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  Council  of  Nice. — But  we  restrain  ourselves,  ftnd  will 
carry  the  argument  no  farther.  If  any  thing  may  yet  be  allowed  to 
us,  it  is  some  short  notice  of  the  conscience  which  is  pleaded  for  a 
publication  of  this  kind. 

We  have  no  wish  to  press  Dr.  Bell  too  closely  on  a  subject 
in  which  he  has  so  unfortunately  entangled  himself.  We  must  be 
at  liberty  to  observe,  however,  that  through  an  unaccountable  inad- 
vertence to  the  proper  law  of  conscience,  he  appears  to  have  per- 
formed one  of  the  minor  offices  of' social  life,  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  and  sovereign  duty  of  religion. 

We  shall  explani  ourselves.  If  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  book 
be  contrary  lo  the  scriptures,  (and  this  is  our  settled  persuasion,)  the 
publication  of  it  is  an  evil  in  the  highest  degree,  and  therefore  ought, 
on  no  account,  to  have  taken  place :  and  if  so,  it  is  obvious 
how  impossible  it  is  to  plead  a  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  r^eased 
author  in  excuse  of  the  action.  It  has  been  already  proved,  unless 
we  flatter  our  own  decision,  that  such  wishes  were  not  entertained 
by  Mr.  le  Courayer.  Let  it  be  allowed,  however,  that  they  were, 
the  fonner  conclusion  still  remains  in  all  its  force ;  since  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  motive,  of  human  authority",  can  be  innocently  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  divine  will.  If,  in  escape  from  this  conclusion, 
it  be  pleaded  that  the  book  is  not  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  scrip- 
ture, we  answer  that,  though  such  language,  however  to  be  lamented, 
might  be  permitted  to  other  men,  it  is  wholly  intolerable  in  Dr. 
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Bell.  He  is  a  member  of  a  church  which  openly  maintains  the 
divinity  of  Christ ;  and  ihia  is  so  certain  that,  if  he  should  profeai 
his  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  uhich  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
publish,  he  must  resign  the  situation  whicli  he  holds  in  it.  This, 
however,  Dr.  Bell  has  not  done.  We  must  conclude  then,  that  hii 
centiments  are  not  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  author,  and  that 
he  deems  them  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
aiid  to  tlie  doctrine  of  scripture :  whence  it  follows  that  the  offence 
committed  by  this  publication  is  of  the  nature  already  described.  He 
confesses,  indeed,  that  he  has  giveu  to  the  world  a  treatise,  of  which 
the  doctrine  is  '  widely  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  Church 
of  England.'  And  if  he  betie\-es  too,  which  he  obviously  must, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  iiUo  the  doctrine  of 
the  scripture,  he  camiot  possibly  escape  from  tlie  conclusion  which 
has  been  draun. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  Bell  will  eicuse  wiiat  has  been  said 
in  the  dischai^  of  a  public  duly,  and  that  we  khall  have  no  further 
occasion  to  expose  the  unscriptural  opinions  of  Mr.  le  Couraver. 
To  tliis  wp  are  encouraged,  indeed,  (for  we  are  w  illing  to  part  from 
him  in  good  humour.)  by  the  remembrance  of  an  assertion  lu  Pin- 
dar that  the  gods  distribute  to  niuokind  no  more  ihaa  two  evils  for 
«ne  blessing. 
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VV  e  rest  assured,  therefore,  on  tliis  authority,  that  Dr.  Bell  has 
not  a  third  anti'Srriptiiral  dissertation  in  bin  pocket,  lo  be  produced 
hereafter  through  »nme  aukward  movement  of  conscience,  lu  this 
contidencv,  we  will  take  the  liberal  advice  of  the  Theban,  and 
tum  the  fair  side  outward.  Many  slionger  attempts  against  the 
church  ihau  those  of  Mr.  le  Couraver  have  failed  of  their  ioteiided 
effect ;  and  we  will  veniute  to  hope  that  Dr.  Bell's  mumticeDce 
will  cheer  the  youth  ol  future  generations,  whet)  his  injudicious  acts 
of  editorship  shall  be  forgotten. 
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rtT.  IV.— ne  fVrsl  [mlies.  and  other  Poems.  By  James 
[  Mon^omery.  12mo.  pp.  160.  London.  Ijongman  and  Co.  1810. 
|fc  Wandertr  of  Stnlztrl'iiid,  atid  otlirr  Poem*.  By  Jamea 
*"  Montgomery.  Ittmo.  pp.  176.  I^uaman'and  Co.  181 1. 
PHE  first  fruits  of  a  poet's  reputation  are  less  to  be  relied  upon 
Jiau  the  promise  of  an  orchard  in  spring.     His  immediate 
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iDccesH  depeiulA  ui>on  so  many  adventitious  circumstances,  that  the 
real  merit  whicii  lie  may  display  is  oftentimes  either  wholly  over- 
looked, or  is  the  last  thing  taken  into  the  account.  Is  he  a  personal 
■tttiristy  slandering  his  neighbour,  and  labouring  to  mildew  the  fair 
harvest  of  a  well-deserved  fame?  Every  day's  experience  shews 
that  the  wretches  who  ponder  to  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  tmcharU 
tableness,  are  never  in  want  of  employment  or  encouragement.-  Is 
be  of  the  philosophy  of  the  brothel  ?  Hie  pupils  of  diat  hopeful 
school  commit  his  verses  to  memory, — ^his  songs  are  heard  at 
convivial  meetings,  and  if  there  be  but  a  transparent  veil  of  senti- 
ttientalism  thrown  over  their  crossness,  they  And  their  way  into  the 
drawing»room.  Folly  and  affectation  run  a  career  hardly  less  tri- 
umphant than  vice ;  the  gossamer  of  Delia  Crusca,  and  the  bro- 
cade and  buckram  of  E^rwin  have  had  their  day,  like  Brunswick 
bonnets  and  Corunna  shawls.  Such  indeed  is  the  perversion  of 
public  taste,  that  even  our  better  writers  are,  in  many  instances, 
most  known  by  their  worst  productions,  llie  Damon  and  Musi- 
dora,  the  Celadon  and  Amelia  of  Thompson,  are  chosen  by  extract- 
makers  ;  Edwin  and  Angelina  is  more  frequently  read  and  reprinted 
than  the  Traveller;  no  work  of  Dryden's  is  so  popular  as  his 
Alexander's  Feast ;  and  even  Shakespear  himself  (a  name  never  to 
be  pronounced  without  admiration  and  reverence)  owes  more  of 
his  common  fame  to  Romeo,  than  to  Coriolanus  or  Timon. 

In  former  times  the  public  opinion  was  favourably  influenced  by 
the  rank  of  an  author ;  if  a  duke  wrote  verses,  elegance  was  imputed 
to  his  rhymes ;  and  if  a  footman  or  a  thresher  by  his  attempts  at 
poetry  discovered  a  mind  worthy  of  a  better  station,  public  applause 
and  private  patronage  were  liberally  bestowed.  Those  times  are 
past;  a  titled  author  is  now  sure  to  be  assailed  with  sneers, 
and  a  poor  one  with  more  cruel  reproaches:  we  are  told  that 
it  is  injudicious  and  indeed  immoral  to  encourage  self-taught  poets 
in  tlieir  idle  pursuit ;  that  milk  women  and  shoemakers  are  useful 
persons  in  their  vocation,  but  that  there  is  already  too  much  indif- 
ferent poetry  in  the  world.  It  is  not  because  we  are  more  en* 
l^htened  than  our  fathers  that  this  alteration  has  taken  place.  If 
the  opinion  be  examined  it  will  be  found  to  proceed  equally  from 
a  shallow  understanding  and  an  unfeeling  heart ;  for  it  is  false  to 
assert  that  any  harm  is  done  by  the  publication  of  common-place 
verses.  They  defraud  no  person  of  his  money,  no  one  being  com- 
pelled to  purchase  them  ;  and  they  rob  no  one  of  his  time,  for  no 
one  is  bound  to  read  them,  except  the  professional  critic,  who 
has  no  risht  to  complain  because  they  furnish  him  with  em- 
ployment m  his  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  rea- 
soner,  whose  dim  scope  of  vision  never  looks  beyond  the  w«dth 
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M  nations,  will  iiut  Rssert  that  no  good  is  diHie  bv  it;  for  the  let- 
ter-fuiiiider,  llii:  pa  per- maker,  tlii;  printer,  llie  bookseller,  mid  all 
Iheir  dependents,  confute  such  an  asM-rlion.  ITie  most  liumblQ 
Volume  llial  ever  stole  inlo  oblivion  from  tlic  press,  Lhs  been  use- 
ful to  them,  but  if  i(  so  far  succeeds  as  to  ubtaiii  for  the  author 
the  reputation  which  he  deoires  and  the  einoluaicnt  which  he  d»- 
•erres ;  though  little  or  nothing  be  added  to  the  slock  of  literature 
ti)-  his  labours,  yet  (ne  would  ask)  is  it  not  a  tiling  to  be  wished 
and  rejoiced  at,  that  a  lueriturious  indivi^lual  should  be  bettered  in 
bis  worldly  circumstarKes  I  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  advance 
himself,  not  merely  a  step  in  society,  but  almost,  it  might  be  said, 
k  the  scale  of  existence  i  so  great  and  awfid  is  the  distance  be- 
tween intellectual  and  unditnking  man. 

There  are  many  other  circumstances  besides  rank,  which  opemta 
to  llie  advantage  or  injury  of  an  author.  Tlie  saving,  tli:il  u  pro- 
phet has  DO  honour  in  his  own  couutr^r,  is  applicable  to  an  English 
poet,  but  not  to  a  Welch,  slill  less  to  an  Iriib,  and  least  of  all  to 
*  Scotch  one.  llie  Engllbhman,  however,  though  none  of  hia 
countrymen  take  any  interest  in  his  fame  on  that  account,  derives 
Mme  bf  Relit  from  the  spirit  of  sectarian  or  uf  party  zeal.  Cowpcr 
And  Kirke  While,  though  uut estimated  above  tlieir  merit*,  owe  ne- 
verllielessmuchof  that  estimationlo  their  peculiar  religious  opinions. 
Critics  are  sometimes  actuated  by  less  excusable  feelings,  and  will 
praise  one  poet  in  pure  malice  to  another.  Thus  it  has  been  made 
urt  of  Mr.  Campbell'seulogy,  that  he  doesnot  write  like  Waller 
Bcutf ;  and  of  Mr.  Crabbe's,  that  he  dues  not  write  like  Words- 
Worth.  Even  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  is  mentioned  with  praise 
whcu  the  object  is  to  run  down  Moutgomcry. 

Of  all  our  living  poets  Mr,  Montgomery  is  the  one  whose  repu- 
tation can  leant  be  ascribed  to  temporary  and  lrai>sitory  causes. 
He  began  by  publisliing  under  a  fictitious  signature  in  the  newspa- 
pers :  these  pieces  found  their  way  into  the  magazines,  then  iutu 
iniscellaneuus  collections,  and  from  those  collections  they  were 
•elected  for  admiration  by  the  public,  and  for  praise  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  critics.  They  were  moral,  they  were  pious,  they 
were  patriotic ;  but  they  spoke  the  language  of  no  sect  and  of  no 
party;  they  contained  neither  paiieeyric  nor  satire;  the  subjects 
were  gei>eral,  and  nothing  but  an  originality  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing them  could  have  attracted  notice.  Encouraged  by  iheir  favour- 
able reception,  the  author  ventured  to  publish  them  in  a  volume, 
{with  H  few  other  pieces,)  and  to  acknowledge  them,  now  that  lliey 
bad  thus  fairly  succeeded.  His  name  could  mid  nodiing  to  his 
chance  of  becoming  popular;  a  printer  at  ShetHeld  wks  remote 
froiu  the  world  of  literature,  and  beneath  that  of  fashion ;  the  vo- 
lume 
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lume  however  did  become  exceedingly  popular,  and  second  and 
third  editions  were  speedily  called  for. 

I      Never  did  any  volume  more  truly  deser\'e  the  reception  whidi  it 
found.     Faults  there  were  in  it ;  for  where  b  the  volume  without 

>  them  ?  The  longest  of  tlie  poems  is  an  experiment,  treating  an 
heroic  subject  in  lyric  measure  and  upon  a  dramatic  plan.  It 
is  full  of  feeling,  of  beauty,  and  of  power :  still  the  experiment 
has  not  succeeded ;  for  if  there  be  an>  thing  radically  erroneous  in 
the  plan  of  an  edifice,  the  most  exquii^ite  workmanship  may  be 
bestowed  upon  it  in  vain,  llicre  \h  a  radical  ern)r  in  the  Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland.  Hie  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  short  and 
h^ly  polished  lines  of  a  stimulating  trochaic  movement ;  the  first 
impression  which  this  makes  upon  the  reader  is  a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity, and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  measure  is  too 
brisk  for  so  long  a  poem.  For  dialogue  it  is  peculiarly  unfit,  and 
especially  for  impassioned  dialogue,  for  which  unquestionably  the 
blank  verse  of  our  old  dramatic  writers  is  the  best  conceivable 
metre.  But  notwithstanding  the  inherent  and  irremediable  defect 
of  die  poem,  no  person  capable  of  appreciating  poetry  could  read 
it  widioiit  perceiving  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  nch  and  pow- 
erful mind. 

The  smaller  poems  are  not  without  their  faults;  these,  where  they 
occur,  are  the  faults  of  redundance  and  effort — weeds  which  indicate 
the  strength  and  richness  of  the  soil.  Sometimes,  too,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery has  used  tlic  tinsel  and  taudry  with  N\hich  our  modem 
poetry  has  so  long  abounded.  Instances  of  all  these  faults  will  be 
found  in  the  following  poem ;  yet  it  has  beauties  which  infinitely 
outweigh  them. 

HANNAH. 


*  At  fond  sixteen  my  roving  heart 
Was  nierc'd  by  Love's  drhffi 


pierc'd  by  Love's  drhghtful  dart : 
Keen  transport  throbb'd  through  every  vciii. 
— 1  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain  ! 

Where  circlinj;  woods  embower'd  the  i»lade. 

... 

1  met  the  dear  romantic  maid  : 

I  stole  her  hand, — it  shrunk,. — but  no  ! 

I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  fervency  of  youth. 
While  passion  told  the  talc  of  truth, 
1  mark'd  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twas  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray, 
The  Sun,  enamour'd,  wooes  young  May  ; 
Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  grace, 
Turns  from  the  Sun  her  blushing  face. 


But, 


But,  swifler  than  the  rrigiitcd  dove, 

Klcd  the  gay  morning  of  my  love : 

Ah  !  tliatso  bright  a  mom,  so  soon, 

Should  VHDish  in  so  dark  n  noort ! 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose. 

And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes; 

He  pour'd  his  Mai  on  my  head, 

And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  flctL 

Yet,  in  the  glory  ol'  ray  pride, 

I  stood, — and  all  his  wmth  dclit'd: 

f  Stood,— though  whirlwinds  shook  my  brain. 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shun'd  my  nymph  ;— And  knew  not  why 

1  dunt  not  meet  ner  gentle  eye  : 

1  almn'il  hev — for  I  could  not  bear 

To  mairy  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet,  sick  at  licart  with  hope  delay'J, 

Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 

Glanced,  like  thu  rninb<)w,  o'er  my  mind, 

And  promiiied  happiness  behind. 

'J'he  storm  Llew  o'er,  and  in  my  breast 

The  halcyon  peaoc  rebuilt  her  nest ; 

The  -itorm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  mild 

'J'he  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

Twas  on  tJie  merry  mom  of  May, 

To  Hanhaii's  col  I  look  my  w«y; 

My  eager  hopes  were  on  the  wing, 

Like  swallows  iporting  in  the  sprinj;. 

Then  as  I  climb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 

I  liv'd  my  wooing  days  once  more : 

And  fancy  sketch'd  my  married  lot. 

My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot. 

J  saw  the  village  steeple  rise, — 

My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  iu  my  eyes ; 

The  rural  bells  rung  sweet  and  cleiir,— 

My  fond  heart  listen 'd. in  Tuine  ear. 

[  ivaeh'd  the  hamlet : — all  wiis  gay ; 

I  love  a  rustic  holiday  I 

I  met  a  wedding, — stepp'd  aside; 

It  pass'd; — my  Hank  AH  was  the  bride  t 

Theru  is  a  grief  ihal  cantml  feci ; 

It  leaves  a  wound  thai  udl  ni't  heal ; 

-My  heart  grew  cold, — it  fell  ijol  then  ; 

When  shall  it  cease  to  feel  again  f-  pp.  U7, 1 50. 

e  next  specimen  is  of  a  higher  character. 

\  I.  NO.  XII.  II   i> 


:/ 


•;    THE  C4f*Vf^.^ 

*  llitff  is  a  calm  foY  tlidsi^  » ha  Weep, 
A  rtnU  for  ^'Ofl^  pil^ciias  found, 
They  softly  lie  anil  sv*ei*lly  sleep 

•  I^iw  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wR'cks  llie  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  n'lwsf, 
Than  summer  e\ening*s  latest  sijrli 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

1  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  bi^neath  the  soil, 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toil. 

For  Miser}'  stole  me  at  my  birth, 
And  cast  mc  helpU'SM  on  the  wild : 

I  perish  ; O  my  Mother  F^rth ! 

Take  home  thy  Child ! 

On  thy  dear  lap  th(*se  limbs  reclined, 
Shall  gently  moul(jer  into  thei* ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretchcnl  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 

I  lark!— a  strange  sound  aflrighls  mine  ear; 
My  pulse, — my  brain  runs  wild, — 1  ravo  : 
— Ah  !  vt  ho  art  thou  whose  \  nice  1  hoar  ? 

'*lamTllFGRAVK! 

"  The  GRAVE,  that  never  spake  befon', 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chi<le: 
O  libtcn ! — I  will  speak  no  more 


Dbc. 


He  silent,  IViil 


I 


**  Art  thou  a  \VR1:TCII,  of  hope  forlorn, 
Tlie  victim  of  consuinini;  care  ? 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  lorn 

Ry  fell  lie -pair  ? 

"  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  lonner  times 
\V ring  with  rem(>rsc  thy  guilty  breast? 
And  ghobts  of  unforijiven  criine-s 

Murder  thy  rest? 

"  I.iLsh'd  by  the  furies  of  the  niind, 
From  wralh  and  vengeance  wouidsl  thou  flee  7 
Ah!  think  not,  hope  not.  Fool  !  to  lind 

A  friend  in  me. 

*'  Rv  all  the  terror-s  of  tlie  tomb. 
Beyond  the  pf>wer  of  tonuut  to  tell  I 
By  tlic  dread  secrets  of  rn^  womb! 

By  Death  and  lIcU  !^ 


''  I  ch&rgc 
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'*  1  charge  thee,  LIVE — repent  and  pray  ; 
In  dubt  tliinc  infamy  deplore ; 
There  yet  is  mercy ; — go  thy  way, 

And  sin  no  more. 

"  Art  thou  a  MOURNER  ?— Ilast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights  ? 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown, 

And  tranquil  nights  ? 

'*  ()  LH'E! and  deeply  cherish  still 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Rely  on  Heaven's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last. 

"  Art  thou  a  WANDERER  ?— Hast  thou  seen 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  tliy  bark  ? 
A  shipwreck'd  sullerer  ha«>t  thou  been, 

JMisfoilune's  mark  ? 

*'  Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sporty 
Condcmn'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam, 
LIVE! — ihou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home." 


%i 


AVhate'or  thy  lot,— Whoe'er  thou  bc,-» 


Confess  thy  folly, — kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  sec 

Tlie  hand  of  GOD. 

**  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
lie  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake, 

lie  wounds  to  heal  1 

"  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  Providence  adore  : 
Tis  done ! — Arise  !  HE  bids  thee  stand, 

To  fall  no  more. 

"  Nows  Traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears  ! 
To  realms  of  everlaslin"  lii^ht, 
Througii  Time's  dark  wilderness  of  years, 

Pursue  thy  flight. 

"  Tlicre  IS  a  calm  for  those  who  We<»p, 
A  rest  for  weary  Pilgrims  found  ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground ; 

"  The  Soul,  of  origin  divine, 
GOD'S  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay,  ■ 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine, 

A  star  of  day  ! 

D  D  2  ««  The 
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*'  The  SUN  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  traii>icnt  niotiH>r  in  Uir  skv ; 
Tlie  SOUL,  iiumoilal  as  its  Sire, 

SHALL  NKVEK  DIK/' — pp.  73,80. 

Tlie  same  elevation  is  displayed  in  the  War  Otie,  the  Dairy,  tne 
Ocean,  and  the  Common  lx>t;  and  tlie  samefme  strain  of  fmssioii 
manifests  itself  in  all  its  forms,  especially,  in  that  which  is  entitled 
the  Pillow.  ']1u*  t*A*ortof  the  anthor  is  sometimes  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  volume  displays  a 
mind  overflowing  with  feeluigs,  but  in  the  highest  degree  pure  and 
pious.  Whatever  indeed  were  the  errors  of  his  taste,  throughout 
the  whole  the  ardour  and  the  strength  of  genitis  appeared ;  that 
talismanic  power  which  enn<»ble8  and  beautities  whatever  it  touches. 
Above  all  tlu^re  was  orighiality,  without  which  a  man  may  be  a 
good  versifyer,  but  ne\cr  can  be  a  poet,  llie  only  writer  to  whom 
hlr.  Montgomery  bears  any  resemblance  is  Klo|)stock,  whose  odea 
are  characterized  by  the  same  beauties  and  Uie  same  faults ;  both 
poets  have  tlie  same  ki^en  sensibility,  and  fervent  piety ;  in  both, 
too,  the  imagination  overpowers  the  jttdgment ;  but  the  faults  of 
the  German  arc  far  more  conspictious  than  those  of  tlie  English 
poet. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  age  that  Mr.  Montgomery  was  wel- 
comed with  tlie  applause  which  lie  desen-ed.  Ue  flattered  none 
of  tlie  vices  of  mankind,  nor  even  any  of  their  opinions ;  he  had 
MO  charm  of  story  to  win  the  attention  of  those  >\lio  read  u  poem 
as  tlu'v  do  a  novel;  he  imitated  no  fashionable  st\le,  and  he  had 
no  friends  among  the  oligarchs  of  literature  to  go  before  him  with 
a  trum|K't  and  announct'  his  merits.  In  spite  of  these  disu<l van- 
tages, his  book  was  read  and  admired :  the  name  of  Montgomery 
speedily  attaint d  a  degree  of  celibrilv,  A\hic'h  encouraged  and  re- 
warded him  ;  lie  had  struggled  tl)roii«;h  many  difliculties  and  en- 
dured many  atHietions,  and  the  well  deser\ed  applause  which  he 
was  now  receiving  came  to  him  like  sunshine  to  a  flower  which  has 
been  bent  In  the  storm. 

m 

At  tliib  time  the  master  of  the  new  school  of  criticism  thought 
pro)>er  to  eru>h  the  rising  pf)et.  '  We  took  compassion  upon  Mr. 
jMontgoniery,*  said  the  tender  critic,  '  on  his  lirst  appearance,  con-v 
Ceiviiig  him  to  be  some  slender  youth  of  se\entetMi  intoxicated  with 
weak  tea  and  the  praises  of  sentimental  ensigns  and  otlier  provincial 
literati,  and  tempted,  in  that  situation,  to  commit  a  fetble  outrage 
on  the  public,  of  which  the  recollection  would  be  a  suAicieiiC  pu- 
nishment. A  third  edition,  however,  is  too  alarming  to  be  pasaed 
over  in  silence ;  and  though  we  are  perfectly  assured,  that  m  leta 
than  threes  years,  nobody  will  know  the  name  of  the  Wanderer  of 
Switzerlajidi  or  any  of  the  other  poems  in  this  collectioo^  adll 

tl 
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think  ourselves  caller)  on  to  interfere,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
(he  misdiief  that  nia^  arise  from  the  intermediate  prevalence  of  so 
dbtressing  an  epidemic'  The  strictures  then  proceed  in  ihe  usual 
strain.  '  After  all,"  the  critic  resumes,  '  we  btlieve  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
aibie  to  sell  three  editions  of  a  work  absolutely  without  merit,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  hns  the  merit  bf  smooth  vers  iii  cat  ion,  blameless 
mofalitv,  and  a  sort  of  sickly  affectation  of  delicacy  and  line  feelineSf 
which  is  apt  to  impose  on  the  amiable  part  of  the  young  and  the  illi- 
terafe.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  one  of  the  most  musical  and  melancholy 
.  fine  gentlemen  we  ba^elately  descried  on  tlie  lower  slopes  of  Parnas- 
sus; he  is  very  weakly,  very  finical,  and  very  affected.'  A  burlesque 
description  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  follows,  together  with  a 
few  passages,  most  easily  susceptible  of  ridicule,  as  hpecimcns  of 
the'poetr}  ;  and  the  critique  is  thus  wound  up.  '  We  cannot  laugh 
at  this  any  longer,  and  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  ask  pardon  of 
our  readers  for  haiiu;;  detained  them  so  long  with  these  paltry 
affectations.  After  all  it  is  u  little  strange,  and  not  a  little  humi- 
liating, to  think  that,  at  a  period  when  we  hove  more  eiiiiiient 
poetical  writers  than  have  appeared  together  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, such  a  performance  us  this  should  rise  into  any  degree  of 
public  favour.  When  every  day  is  bringing  forth  some  new  work 
from  the  pen  of  Scott,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Baillie,  Solheby,  Words- 
worth, or  Southey,  it  is  natural  to  feel  some  disgust  at  the  undis- 
tinguishing  voracity  which  can  swallow  down  three  editions  of  songs 
to  convivial  societies,  and  verses  to  a  pillow.' 

There  stands  upon  record  only  one  piece  of  formal  criticism  as 
mischievous  as  this,  and  that  Ls  the  criticism  upon  Kirkc  White  in 
a  Monthly  Journal,  of  which  the  notorious  folly  and  injustice  have 
been  n-probiitcd  by  the  thousands  who  regret  and  admire  tliat  ex- 
traordinary and  excellent  youth.  Had  Montgomery's  poems  been 
in  reality  as  worthless  as  here  represented,  the  volume,  upon  the 
critic's  own  principle  of  exclusion,  should  have  been  past  over  in 
silence  as  tlie  remains  of  Kirke  White  have  been,  because  he 
has  not  a  heart  to  praise  them,  and  has  had  decency  enough  to 
abstain  from  censure.  Concerning  works  which  require  no  cen- 
sure and  deserve  no  praise,  a  critic  of  a  different  stamp  has  thus 
expressed  himstlf: — ' 'I"hey  who  will  read  snch  volumes  would 
probably  nut  liu.e  emplnyeil  their  hours  better,  and  they  will  not 
rise  the  worse  from  the  [Krusnl  of  sentiments  uniformty  friendly 
to  giK>d  morals  and  kindly  feelings.  Of  the  summer  insects  who 
come  within  our  reach  we  destroy  without  compunction  such  as 
but  it  were  wncl  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  golden- 


ar«  iiuaiuun ;    uiii   ii   ni^ru  ti  111:1  lu  nuiriEii  inc  iiic  ui     uic  ^uitiirii- 

rhafer  or  the  butterfly— 1*»  er  while  it  lasts.'  j 

I  The  predictiou  coi  "«t  of  iho  *'j 
predictions  which  ha..  *":d  J 
false.  Twice ihrca  y*  ^k 
' 
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of^  still  read,  and  admired,  and  purchased,  and  re-edited;  and 
what  must  be  still  more  alarming  to  the  careful  guardian  of  public 
taste,  a  second  volume  has  been  pubhsheil.  l^he  first  piece  m  this 
new  volume  ap|)eared  originally  in  a  work  on  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  IVade,  one  of  tlie  splendid  publications  of  Mr.  Bowyer.  It 
18  entitltid  thi*  West  Indies,  and  contains  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  riae, 
progress,  and  extinction  of  the  trade  in  human  flesh,  ^flie  plan 
la  necessarily  defective ;  there  is  neither  unity  in  the  design,  nor 
cohesion  in  the  parts,  which  follow  each  other  without  any  natural 
or  obvious  connection.  But  with  what  strength  the  poem  is  writ* 
teUj  the  following  picture  will  evince* 

•  — Loathsome  as  death,  corrupted  as  the  grave. 

See  the  dull  Creole,  at  his  pompous  board, 

Attendant  vassals  cringing  round  their  lord; 

Satiate  with  fomi,  his  heavy  eyelids  close, 

\'oluptuous  minions  fan  him  to  repose ; 

Prone  on  the  noonday  couch  he  lolls  in  vain. 

Delirious  slumbers  rock  his  maudlin  brain ; 

Pie  starts  in  horror  from  bewildering  dreams, 

His  bloodshot  eye  with  fire  and  frenzy  gleams; 

He  stalks  abroad  ;  through  all  his  wonted  rounds, 

1  he  ne;;ro  trembles,  and  the  lash  resounds, 

And  cries  of  anj^uish,  shrilling  through  the  air, 

To  distant  fields  his  dread  approach  declare. 

Mark,  as  he  passes,  every  head  declined  ; 

Then  slowly  raised, —  to  curse  him  from  behind. 

'I'his  is  the  veriest  wretch  on  natures  face, 

Own'd  by  no  country,  spurii'd  by  every  race; 

The  tcllici'd  tyrant  oi  one  narrow  span, 

The  bb»ated  vampire  of  a  Hviiii;  man  ; 

Ills  frame, — a  fungus  form,  of  dun!»liill  birth, 

That  taints  the  air,  and  rots  above  the  eajlh ; 

His  soul ;  — has  he  a  soul,  whose  sensual  breast 

0(  sellish  passions  is  a  serpent's  nest  ? 

Who  follows  headlonji,  ignorant,  and  blind, 

The  vague  brute-instinct  of  an  idiot  mind  ; 

Whose  heart,  midst  scenes  of  suttering  senseless  grown. 

Ken  in  his  mother's  lap  was  chilTd  to  stone ; 

Whose  torpid  pulse  no  social  feelings  move; 

A  stran<;c'r  to  the  tenderness  of  love. 

His  moiluy  haram  charms  his  gloating  eye. 

Where  ebon,  brown,  and  olive  beauties  vie ; 

His  children,  sprung  alike  from  sloth  and  vice, 

Are  born  his  slaves,  and  loved  at  market  price: 

Has  he  a  soul  ?— With  his  departing  breath, 

A  form  shall  hail  him  at  the  ji^ites  of  death. 

The  spectre  Conscience, — shrieking  through  the  gloom, 

^'  Man,  we  shall  meet  again  beyond  the  tomb.'* ' — ^pp.  43,  45, 

The 
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I  The  remainder  of  lUe  volume  is  more  in  Mr.  Montgomery's 
peculiar  manner,  a  manner  which  we  admire  so  mnch,  ihal  we  are 
snrry  when  he  quits  his  own  path  even  fur  the  king's  high  DiinstH- 
ble  road.  Of  sucli  poems  it  is  better,  as  well  us  easier,  to  let  the 
reader  see  how  beautiftil  they  are  than  to  tell  him. 
I-  THE  lIAltP  OF  SORROW. 

'  I  gave  my  Harp  lo  Sorrow's  hanJ, 

And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  no  long, 
They  will  not  sjicnk  at  my  coinmam]; 

Tiiey  warble  only  to  ifr  song. 
Of  dear,  departed  hours. 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  ihe  hreaih,  the  bloom  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  ihe  hiast ; — 
Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care. 

Tilt  lingering  Nature  yields  her  breath, 
And  endless  ages  of  despnir, 

Deyond  the  judgment-day  of  death: — 
The  weeping  Minstrel  sings 

And  white  her  numbers  How, 
My  spirit  trembles  with  the  strings, 

Responsive  to  the  notes  of  woe. 
O  !  snatch  the  Harp  from  Sorrow's  hand, 

Ilopel  «ho  bast  been  a  stranger  long; 
O!  strike  it  with  sublime  command. 

And  be  llic  Poet's  life  thy  song. 
Of  vanish 'd  troubles  sing. 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled. 
Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  dead ; — 
Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repose, 

Serene  detighls,  while  years  increase ; 
And  weary  life's  irinmphniit  close 

In  some  calm  sunset  hour  of  peace  ;^ 
Of  bliss  that  reigns  above, 

Celestial  May  of  Youth, 
Unchanging  as  Jeuovah'h  love, 

And  everlasting  as  His  truth  : — 
Sing,  heavenly  Hope  !^and  dart  thine  hand 

U'er  my  trail  Harp,  untuned  so  lutigi 
That  Marp  shall  breathe,  at  thy  command, 

Immortal  sweetness  through  thy  song. 
All  !  llicn  this  gloom  comroul, 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 
A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 

A  native  Riicn  in  my  heart,' — pp.  83,  86. 
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Tlie  following,  upon  the  loss  of  the  Blenheim,  contuns  some  of 
the  finest  ballad  poetry  in  our  language. 

^  A  vessel  sailed  from  Albion's  shore, 

To  utmost  India  bound ; 
Its  crest  a  hero's  pennant  bore, 

With  broad  sea-laurels  crown'd 
In  many  a  fierce  and  noble  fight, 
lliough  foil'd  on  that  Eg)'ptian  night, 

When  Gallia's  host  was  drown'd. 
And  Nelsov  o'er  his  countr}''s  foes, 
Like  the  destroying  angel  rose. 

A  gay  and  gallant  company. 

With  shouts  that  rend  the  air, 
For  warrior-wreaths  upon  the  sea, 

Their  joyful  brows  prepare; 
But  many  a  maiden's  sigh  was  sent. 
And  many  a  mother's  blessing  went. 

And  many  a  father's  prayer, 
With  that  exulting  ship  to  sea. 
With  that  undaunted  company. 

But  not  to  crush  the  vaunting  foe, 

In  combat  on  the  main. 
Nor  perish  by  a  glorious  blow, 

In  mortal  triumph  slain. 
Was  their  unuttentble  fate ; 
— That  story  would  the  muse  relate, 

The  song  might  rise  in  vain ; 
In  Ocean's  deepest,  darkest  bed 
The  secret  slumbers  with  the  dead. 

On  India's  long-expecting  strand 

Their  sails  were  never  furl'd ; 
Never  on  known  or  friendly  land. 

By  storms  their  keel  was  hurFd; 
Their  native  soil  no  more  they  trod ; 
They  rest  beneath  no  hallow'd  sod ; 

Throughout  the  living  world. 
This  sole  memorial  of  their  lot    v. 
Remains, — they  were,  and  they  are  not. 

There  are  to  whom  that  ship  was  dear, 

For  love  and  kindred's  sake ; 
When  these  the  voice  of  Rumour  hear, 

Their  inmost  heart  shall  quake, 
Shall  doubt,  and  fear,  and  wish,  and  grieve. 
Believe,  and  long  to  unbelieve, 

But  never  cease  to  ache ; 
Still  dooni'd,  in  sad  suspense,  to  bear 
The  Hope  that  keeps  alive  Despair.' — p.  148, 

Let 
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Let  ua  now  appeal  to  the  reader  wlicther  these  or  any  of  the 
Kpecinieiis  which  we  have  quoted  are  '  very  weakly,  very  finical, 
and  very  affected.''  Whether  llie  author  writes  like  '  a  slender 
youth  of  seventeen,  intoxicated  with  weak  tea  and  the  praises  of 
sentjinental  ensigns  ;'  and  whetlier,  in  publishing  such  poems,  he 
baa  '  committed  u  feeble  outrage  on  the  public^' 

'Hie  last  poem  in  the  volumes  furnisher  a  case  of  what  the  critic 
calls '  the  di:itressing  epidemic'  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  Jpopularity, 
and  the  *  mischief  occasioned  by  it.  Shortly  after  the  publication 
of  his  lirat  poems  he  received  a  letter  written,  according  to  the  sig- 
nature, by  '  a  female  whom  sickness  had  reconciled  to  the  notes  of 
sorrow.'  A  correspondence  followed,  which  was  of  no  long  con-' 
tinuance ;  the  lady  wati,  as  she  well  knew  herself  to  be,  far  advanced 
in  a  consumption :  the  melancholy  with  which  Montgomery  con- 
templated this  world,  and  the  faith  and  fervour  with  which  he 
looked  on  to  the  next,  accorded  with  her  own  state  of  feeling ;  and 
in  what  the  critic  is  pleased  to  call  his  '  stckly  affectations,'  she 
found  cotisolalioa  aud  deliglit;  they  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of 
sickness  and  pain,  and  strewed  her  path  to  the  grave  with  flowers. 
This  is  no  fictitious  tale.  After  her  death,  Slontgoniery  leanit 
her  name,  and  learnt  also  that  she  had  been  a  woman  every  way  ai 
interesting  as  his  imagination  under  such  circumstances  was  so 
likely  to  represent  her.  To  her  memory  he  has  addressed  a  poem, 
part  of  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

*  My  fancy  fomi'd  her  young  and  fair, 

Pure  as  her  sister  lilies  were, 

Adorn'd  with  meekest  maiden  grac*. 

With  every  charm  of  soul  and  foce, 

That  Virtue's  awful  eye  approves, 

And  fond  ABection  dearly  loves ; 

Heaven  in  her  open  aspect 

Iler  Maker's  image  in  her  mien. 
'  Such  was  the  picture  Fancy  drew. 

In  lineaments  divinely  true ; 

The  Muse,  by  her'm)'sterious  art, 

Hml  shewn  her  likeness  to  my  heart. 

And  every  faithful  festure  brought 

O'er  the  clear  mirror  of  ray  ihuuglit. 

— But  she  was  waning  to  the  tomb ; 

Tlie  wiirra  of  death  was  in  her  bloom. 

Vet  as  the  muriul  frame  declined. 

Strong  through  ihe  ruins  rose  the  mind 

As  the  dim  moon,  when  night  aKcnds, 

Slow  in  the  east  the  darknoas  rnid*- 

Thruugh  melting  clouds,  by  mf 

Pours  th«  mild  splendour  of  he 
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Then  bursts  in  triumph  o'er  the  pole, 

Tree  as  a  di^'nibodicd  soul ! 

Thus  wh'uc  the  veil  c»f  flesh  decay'd. 

Her  beauties  ^^il»h^cnM  thn>u^h  the  shade  ; 

(Charms  whitli  her  lowly  heart  concealM 

In  nature's  weakn<»ss  were  reveal'd ; 

And  still  the  unrobing  spirit  cast 

I)i\iner  glories  to  the  last. 

Dissolved  its  bon<ls,  and  rlear'd  its  flight, 

Kmerging  into  perfect  light. 

*  Yet  shall  the  friends  who  loved  her  weep, 
Thou;;h  shriiie<l  in  peace  the  sutl'erer  sleep, 
Thouj^h  rapt  to  heaven  the  saint  aspire, 
With  seraph  guards,  on  wings  of  tire; 
Yet  shall  they  weep ; — for  oft  and  well 
Remembnince  shall  her  story  tell, 
AtTection  of  her  virtues  speak. 
With  beaming  eye  and  burning  cheek. 
Each  action,  word,  and  look  recal. 
The  last,  the  loveliest  of  all. 
When  on  the  lap  of  Death  she  lay, 
Serenely  smiled  her  soul  away. 
And  left  surviving  Friendships  breast 
Warm  with  the  sunset  of  her  rest. 

'  O  Thou,  who  wert  on  earth  unknown, 
Companion  of  my  thought  alone. 
Unchanged  in  heaven  to  me  thou  art. 
Still  hold  communion  with  my  heart ; 
Cheer  thou  my  hopes,  exalt  my  views. 
Be  the  nood  angel  of  my  Muse; 
— And  if  to  thine  approving  ear 
My  plaintive  numbers  once  \Ven'  dear; 
If,  falling  round  ihy  dying  hours, 
I/ike  evening  «lews  on  closing  flowers. 
They  sooth'd  tliy  paifjs,  and  through  thy  soul 
With  nielanch(ily  sweetness  stole, 

IIKAR  M  K  : When  slumber  from  mine  eyes, 

I'hat  roll  in  irksome  darkness.  Hies; 

When  the  lorn  spectre  of  unrest 

At  conscious  midnight  haunts  my  breast; 

When  former  joys  and  present  woes. 

And  future  fears  are  all  niv  foes; 

Spirit  of  my  departed  friend! 

Ciilin  through  the  troubled  gloom  descend. 

With  strains  of  triumph  on  thy  tongue. 

Such  as  to  dvini!  saints  are  sung; 

Such  as  in  l*ara<lise  the  ear 

Of  God  himself  delights  to  hear: 
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— Come  all  unseen  ;  l>e  only  known 

Ry  Zion's  hiii-p.  of  Jiiglicr  tune. 

Warbling  to  Iny  mjscerions  voice  ; 

Dili  my  desponding powtrs  rejoice; 

And  I  will  listen  to  ihy  lay. 

Till  iiii;ht  and  sorrow  nee  away, 

'I 'ill  gludne&s  o'er  my  bosom  rise, 

And  morning  kindle  round  the  skies. 
■  If  thus  to  tne,  sweet  snint,  be  given 

To  learn  from  iliee  ibe  hymns  of  heuvcn. 

Thine  insptmtion  will  impart 

Semphic  ardoura  to  my  heart ; 

My  voice  iby  music  shall  prijlong, 

And  ecbo  thy  entrancing  KOng; 

My  lyre,  with  sympathy  divine, 

Shall  ansiwer  every  chord  of  thine. 

Till  iheir  consenting  (ones  give  birth 

To  hurmunit^  unknown  on  earth- 
Then  shall  my  thoughts,  in  living  fire, 

Sent  down  from  heaven,  to  heaven  aspire. 

My  verse  through  lofty  measures  rise, 

A  scale  of  glory  lo  the  skies. 

Kesetnhling,  on  each  hallow 'd  theme. 

The  ladder  of  the  Patriarch's  dream. 

O'er  which  descending  uni>els  tilione. 

On  earthly  missions  from  the  throne,  :  ( 

Relurning  by  the  steps  they  trod 

Up  to  the  Paradise  of  GOD.'— pp.  15.5,  ifio. 
We  will  not  weaken  by  one  comment  liie  iiopressioD  which  the 
Mory  stid  these  Unea  must  make  upon  the  reader  ;  if  tie  lias  ears  to 
[  bear,  and  understanding  to  perceive,  and  heart  to  recognize  what  is 
[  beautiful  in  thought,  feeling,  and  espression,  he  will  find  it  here. 


I  Abt.  V. — On  Ntilional  Education,  by  George  Ensor,  Esq. 
I  Autbur  of  '  National  G(»vernnicnt,'  '  Independent  Man,'  and 
1   '  Principles  of  Moralit)-.'     8vo.     Longman.     18U. 

r  was  some  lime  before  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  any  of 
Mr.  Eusor's  writings  were  uf  sutlicient  iitipurlance  to  merit  the 
entioD  of  our  readers.     Of  his  '  Independent    Man'    we   had 


d  and  leud  something;  but  tl: 

e-[Hige  were  utterly  uiiLiiuwn   lu 

^lilted   to  think,  belong  to  that  < 

T  a  Kreat  deal  too  aillv,  and  a  (creii 

lUcbief  in  the  world  which  thu  tuxl 
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could   have  been  well  content,   therefore,  to  let  them   pass   on 
uietiv  to  that  oblivion  >\hich  awaits  theiu,  had  not  the  subject  of 

e  last  acquired  a  temporarv  popularity,  and  been  thus  likely  to 
gain  some  notice,  notwithstanding  the  general  character  of  the 
writer,  and  the  meanneits  of  ^le  composition. 

We  have  toiled  through  the  Political  Justice  of  Mr.  Godwin^ 
uid  are  no  strangers  to  the  virulent  and  vulgar  publications  of 
Thomas  Faiiie.  Mr.  Dnsor  is  a  disciple  in  the  school  of  both 
these  '  friends  of  humanity.'  He  will,  i>erhaps,  disclaim  all  con- 
nection ;  and  glor}*  in  the  self-assumed  title  of  Inde|)eiident  Man. 
And  to  say  tlie  truth,  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  these  celebrated 
writers  he  has  superadded  graces  of  his  own,  which  give  hini  an  air 
of  marked  originality. 

If  Mr.  Godwin's  work  has  done  little  harm,  its  innocence  hat» 
perhaps,  been  chiefly  owint;  to  its  ponderous  and  repulsive  dulness. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  although 
his  chief  aim  is  to  represent  tlie  whole  system  of  society  as  radi- 
cally and  essentially  wrong,  and  to  extirpate  all  those  principles 
which  uphold  its  present  constitution;  yet,  his  work  is  remark- 
ably free  from  all  |HTsonal  rancour:  nor  do  his  most  extrava- 
gant opinions  seem  to  lie  tinctured  with  any  low  or  malignant  pas- 
sion. In  the  compound  which  these  pages  present  to  us,  there  is, 
however,  no  want  of  such  ingredients.  It  is  not  the  grave  tone  of 
philosophy  lost  and  bewildered  in  its  oun  speculations  that  salutes 
us  ;  but  the  querulous  snarl ings  of  an  irritable  and  disappointed 
misanthrope.  His  ravings  against  kings,  priests,  and  nobles,  are 
agreeablv  diversified  by  some  contemptuous  or  opprobrious  men- 
tion of  almost  every  writer  whose  opinions  ho  has  occasion  to  con- 
trovert :  nor  do  we  recollect  any  livin«;  individual  who  is  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  approbation,  except  il  be  once  or  twice 
Lord  Erskinc,  and  more  than  twenty  times,  himself. 

HithiTto,  tluTefore,  it  might  seem  that  Mr.  Ensor  has  been 
no  unsuccessful  imitator  of  the  other  illui>trious  model  whom  we 
have  named ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  conceive  the  coarseness,  the 
vulgarity,  the  bold  and  insolent  impiety  of  Paine  to  be  transfused 
in  a  n)or('  genuine  and  unadulterated  form  into  any  composition,  than 
what  is  exhibited  in  this  treatise  on  National  Education.  Yet  the 
parallel  is  far  from  being  complete.  The  most  dangerous  weapons 
of  that  unprincipled  writer  are  either  unknown  to  Mr.  Ensor,  or 
(which  is  more  likely)  he  is  incapable  of  wielding  them;  his  per- 
spicuity, his  point,  his  fertility  of  illustration,  the  earnestness  widl' 
which  he  appears  to  follow  up  his  argument,  and  the  art  of  inainiH 
ating  his  doctrines  under  the  disguise  of  homely  truths,  the  dictaim' 

of  unsophisticated  conniion  sensi'.     In  lieu  of  all  this.  ""^ '^^ 

sented  with  a  sententious  quaintness,  which  aflfecti 
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than  persuade,  and  which  seems  ever  occupied  wilh  the  idea  of  iu 
own  impurtmice.     But  the  chief  peculiaritv,  and  that  upon  which 
our  opinion  chiefly  rested,  of  its  inability  to  do  any  gruit  mischief, 
is  a  cast  of  pedantry  so  excessive  and  ridiculous  as  to  surpass  all 
that  was  ever  yet  exhibited  to  mankind  of  tliat  folly.     Every  clia* 
ncter,  we  will  venture  to  say,  which  the  fancy  of  the  satirist  or 
earicatui'isi  lias  endeavoured  to  pourtray,  falls  far  short  uf  iIur  giie 
authentic  specimen  of  real  life.     Instead  of  bringing  diiwti  liis  doc- 
triues,  like  Paine,  to  the  level  of  urdiiiary  apprehensions,  with  « 
■tudious  rejection  of  all  authority,  Mr.  Elisor  takes  extraordiuarjr 
pains  to  (ihew  upon  every  occasion,  that  some  Greek,  or  Koniaii,  or 
£gyptiaii,  or  Cliinese,  or  Siamese,  has  guid  tlie  tuuue  tiling — or 
aomethiiig  like  it —  or  soinetliing  not  like  it — or  Uiut  thougli  he  did 
he  might  have  said  h — or  tlial  Mr.  Ensoi'  does  not  cure 
Wbelber  lie  did  say  it  or  no.     It  is  iiot  niervly  upon  iniportuut  and 
controverted  paints  that  Uiis  apj>eul  is  niwie;  but  tlie  most  illustri- 
ous names  uf  antiquity  are  summoned  to  give  evidence  upuu  the 
Surest  trifles,  while  oiliers  whu  have  beeu  rarely  heard  of,  sudi  as 
lylo,  Crates,  Masiirius,  Susiadt^s,  and  whose  claini  tu  imiiiortality 
jests  perliape  upon  some  line  and  a  hall  prc^eried  in  Atlieusus,  or 
Stobfeus,  are  mentioned  faniiiiai'ly  by  Mr.  Ensor,  as  some  of  his 
••very  day  acquainlunce.    Tliey  are  a»akeiieil  from  their  long  slum- 
'let  uf  ages  tu  eiilighloii  tlic  world  with  some  suge  apophUiegin ; 
'ktinour  old  age,'  or  '  speak  the  truth,*  or  '  be  sober,'  and  then  are 
back  tu  their  ucrustuiued  lepo^e. 
But  we  cannot  uflbid  nimli  time  lor  exposing  these  [wlty  ab- 
fdrdilies,  having  a  much  more  seriuus  account  to  »eltle  with  Mr. 
tSQT,  and  owing  as  we  do  to  our  leadcis  jtomejustilicaiion  uf  the 
writy  wilh  which  our  notice  uf  this  book  was  introduced.     U'e 
Jl  tiierefure  attend  him  tlnuugh  a   few  uf  tlie  principal  iii>i>iuns 
bis  argument,  und  listen  as  jiatiently  as  we  can  while  lie  is  lailiug 
every  thing  we  uiost  vahie. 

Having  informed  us,  that  this  treatise  is  |>urt  of  a  mure  exleii- 
■ive  work  on  national  govennnent,  he  proceeds  |o  ur^ue  in  favour 
uf  difTusiiig  know  ledge  as  widely  as  possible,  adding  that  the  clergy 
are  most  averse  from  afl'urding  die  means  uf  liberal  know  ledge; 
because  public  instruction  is  inimical  to  superstition. 

Cdueatiun  and  its  conttqiitnce,  instruction,  when  disseminated  Bniung 
citjicnsof  asiate,  acts  as  a  universal  inunitur  :  it  accuse,  it  cim- 
iljud^,  and  it  executes  its  judgment:  it  doe*  more,  Jl  M'leets, 
1,  rrmijmT;itf>,  and  nil  these  without  exertion,  almint  wittiout 
Thunil  |i<tv;>cli's,  contruU,  din-cLs,  and  inUucoccs  the  varmui 
>mplicHlt'd  iiltcK'sIs  ul  domestic  ble,  of  civil  society,  uf  puhtic&l 
nnd,  pervading  the  iniL-vests  uf  all  mankind,  iiujiie 
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After  throwing  out  tliis  jnieriie  tirade,  and  telling  us  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  same  school,    that  '  to  education  every  tiling  niav  be 
referred,  even  the  rW^Yc/ire' of  man's   mind,' he  proceeds  to  gi^'e^a 
•ketch  of  the  Spartan,  Athenian,  and  Fer:fiun  Ekiucatioii,  cbiefly,  \i*€ 
presume,  because^  tluise  topics  enable  him  to  speak  of  L«ycurgii!i| 
Draco,  XenophoUf  Diogenes,  Fausanias.     Nothing  is  told  us  but 
what  is  universally  known ;  except,  indeed,  that  tlie  youth  of  Sparta 
exercised  in  a  |>eninsula  formed  by  the  Kuripus,  which  is  jusLas  if 
he  had  sent  the  vouth  of  Ucmie  to  wrestle  in  an  island  in  the  struts 
of  (iihraltur;  while  tlit^  chapter  on  the  Persians  afl'ords  a  curious 
example  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  ancient  autliorities :  for  thfntgk 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  tell  us  expressly,  that  to  speak  truth  was  the 
^mly  moral  part  ot*  their  etlucation,  though  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
sajs,  that  the  Persians  taught  truth  to  their  children  as   a  science, 
though   Dion  Cassias  sai/s  no  such  thing  of  the  ParthianSi 
though  Mr.  Knsor  is  anxious  to  shew  that  he  knows   all  this;  yet 
lie  assures  us,  tiie  Persians  did  w4  speak  truth,  '  for,'  says  he,  *  its 
goveninieut  >^  as  monarchical ;  and  truth  and  monarchy  never  haTe, 
nor  ever  can  freely  and  effectually  subsist  together.' 

It  is,  however,  where  one  would  least  have  guessed,  it  is  ia 
China,  that  the  best  actual  system  of  education  is  to  be  found : 
'  For  hei'c  no  endowments  solicit  the  acceptance  of  the  literary 
teacher,  nor  arc  there  bounties  ft>r  qualitieii  doctors,  nor  are  chit* 
dren  at  great  ex  pence  stnluced  from  their  parents  to  be  taught  their 
hnters  in  the  stale  cieed,  nor  are  parents  com|>elled  by  penal 
.statutes  to  send  dirir  children  to  school.'  lie  goes  on  to  say,  that 
the  ciiihiren  arc  caieruilv  exiimincd  bv  Mandarins  from  time  to 
time,  and  promoted  siriL'tly,  according;  to  their  merit,  to  the  ad- 
mini.stiatitMi  of  provinces  and  the  government  of  the  state.  For- 
tunate Cliina  !  Knviable  abode  of  taste,  science,  and  philosophy! 
Kducatlon,  which  works  such  niii^hty  wonders — eihication,  which 
*  pervades,  controls,  diieets,  and  iuHuences  the  various  and  com- 
plicated interests  of  dcnncstic  lite,  ot  civil  society,  of  political  com- 
niunic:itif>n* — edit  ation,  uhicli  in  all  other  countries  pursues  a 
\icious  and  mistaken  course,  exists  among  the  Chinese  in  its  most 
])ti-fect  foiin;  and  its  blessed  effects  are  accordingly  to  be  wit*^ 
nesseil  best  among  that  moral,  amiable,  high-minded,  and  enligh- 
tened people.  If  any  one  should  entertain  a  doubt  of  this  fact,  wa 
have  c»nly  to  refer  him  to  the  view  ol'  society,  manners,  and  govern- 
ment in  China,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Uarrow. 

Mr.  Hnsor  next  passes  sentence  upon  all  the  schools  of  Ireland 
and  England.  In  the  first  it  seems  tliat  many  abuses  were  found 
to  prevail,  especially  in  those  of  charitable  institution.  These  were 
prhicipally   brought  to  light  by  a  committee,  consisting  among 

others 
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oihefs  of  dignitaries  of  the  esiablialied  cliurch,  who  appear  to  have 
.executed  their  ullice  with  lirmiiessaiid  integrity;  iiotdeiened  frum 
I  •exposing  tvbutever  tliey  found  reprehensible,  by  the  feui'  of  incur- 
I  :nug  either  public  udiuni  or  private  reseitinieul.  Such  virtues, 
I  'liowever,  in  the  poHsessioii  of  uu  tcilesiii^tic,  tiiid  no  favour  with 
I  ^Mr.  Ensor.  He  coiieluilee,  lliut  tliey  felt  u  strong  ini^liuution  to 
I  •disguiiie  the  truth;  but  that  the  evilt)  weie  io  rank  aud  Gro^^de<l  as 
L.ito  render  this  impossible.  What  practieal  inference  he  would 
I  -draw  from  tliis  review  it  is  not  easy  to  discern;  for  that  tiMlitutionn 
I  A«r  thi»  nature  arc  liubic  lo  be  pervL-ile<i,  and  will  be  »o,  unless 
I  Carefully  watched  by  some  cuiilroHiiig  power,  da-  world  did  not 
I  -nand  ill  iieetl  to  be  lau<^ht.  Uut  Mr.  Ensor  is  one  of  the  '  rout 
I  »nd  branch'  nfuruiers.  If  he  hears  of  a  §iugle  iiuluiice  of  corrupt 
I  'pmcuce,  his  logic  instructs  him,  lliat  the  whole  institution  is  cor- 
I  -nipt;  and  this  piiiiit  being  established,  tliut  iili  iiiMiitulions  of  tlie 
I  iMUie  kind  are  e()ually  corrupt :  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  they 
I  rare  all  destroyed  ihc  hetli:r.  Such,  tit  least,  accins  to  be  the  pru- 
r  cess  of  his  reHsuning  in  Uie  following  instance.  '  1  now  call  the 
f  'leader's  attention  to  the  inunugeiuent  of  the  Ulue-coat  Uospiial  in 
h  i^jundon,  aiitl  Ironi  one  inatuiioc^,  we  may  conjecture  the  slate  of  the 
I  -whole  eslubiishinciit.'  He  then  deiails  a  case  of  a  very  dfjubtful 
k  ^aspect,  ill  winch  u  Mr.  VVaidnnun  had  delected,  what  he  calU  '  an 
^*<obtnisioo  on  the  charity  ;'  aud  succeeded  in  getting  it  removed.  In 
■Mbc  same  spirit  he  proceeds:  '  As  to  schools  in  Englaiidof  a  minor 
Vfdescripiiuii,  tlie  neglect  of  inaslora  is,  perhaps,  not  less  excessive 
I  ^aii  ill  lielaud~l  shall  specify  oulj  a  aiuglc  instance,'  8Cc,  Does  he 
variously  believe  that  this  mode  of  dispatchii>g  a  cumplicalcd  and 
■■tllDuinemous  question  can  make  the  slightest  iniprtssion  upon  any 
Mireiuoimble  muid .'  Oi,  in  short,  that  any  other  keling  will  be  e\- 
fecilcd  in  hin  reader,  than  that  of  contempt  fur  the  morose  and 
Kfeplenetic  temper,  which  delights  in  exaggr rating  faults,  evci)  where 
WM  bad  not  the  sa<:acity  tu  discover  them  i 

V     In  the  same  spirit  he  fights  over  again  the  battle  of  some  nortln^rii 
Wkdvcrsaries,  against  the  Onivcrsiliea   of  Oxford,  Cambridge,   and 
KDublin.     lie  quarrels  with  the  fellows  of  Dublin,  because .  ihiy 
iMo  inurry,  and  talks  conti;inpIuiin»ly  of  thoM:  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
^rariilge  because  lliey  do  uut.     Besides,  every  part  of  Uieir  nysteui  is 
IntTOug,  obsolete,  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  im- 
Bbruvcnient  of  mind.     Into  this  subject  we  shall  forbear  tu  enter 
Hurgely,  having  already  given  it  a  pretty  ample  discussion^  but  ihor^ 
Hit  so  much  of  dishonest  chiiuiitry  us  wkW  iia  of  imputunt  aiul  iiu^ggfl 
Hple  raihiig  in  Mr.  Elisor's  n^itiVNal  of  these  rtliited  chui^e»,  ^9| 
^■pr  his  sake  it  must  not  bo  entireU   passed  o^vr  in  silence.     '^^^| 
^ndvertiiig  tu  a  passage  written  m  vindualion  of  tlie  ohyxtcal i^^H 
Blics  of  0.\ford,  which  declurei»,  that  the  Ne^vtuniau  fiai'  ' 
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perscded  the  Arisu»telian  ph\j>ics,  in  fornml  exercises  as  well  as  in 
private  study*  he  products  it  as  a  proof  that  the  change  is  recent, 
*  perhaps  not  of  forty  years  standing;*  omitting  of  couise  the  words 
of  the  book  he  is  quoting,  which  expressly  state,  in  the  very  same 
page, '  that  this  aitcmtiun  had  been  made  for  more  than  a  centuiy.' 
Again,  he  asks, '  is  no  time  to  ho  ullottcil  to  modem  Uiiguager  And 
then  assuming  the  fact,  he  toUi  a  »tor}  out  of  Justin,  about  one  Su* 
niatu>,  a  Carthaginiun,  ihc  introduction  of  which  was  probably  his 
leading  motive  for  fabricating  the  charge.  Of  the  rest  of  his  scur- 
rilous mvecti\e  aguin>t  thcM*  bodies,  it  ma\  be  sufficient  to  aiay,  that 
it  proceeds  partly  fr(»ui  an  ignorance  of  what  is  really  done  io  them, 
and  partly  from  an  inability  to  judge  of  llie  tendency  of  those  stn- 
dies  which  he  affects  to  \ilify.  His  concluding  charge  accuses  them 
of  being  eneinie>  to  ci\il  and  reli<;ii»us  freedom.  He  had  Just  ob- 
served, ill  a  strain  of  im|Ki>sioiicd  elfMiueiice,  that  *  instead  of  be- 
ing luminaries,  emitting  beams  of  light  and  life,  they  send  forth 
clouds,  instinct  with  tire  uikI  nitre,  like  tliat  which  struck  Satm 
falliii;^  tPi^  thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  hurried  him  as  nuuiy  miles 
aloft.*  If  the  reader  i>  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  force  of  thii 
simile,  what  will  lie  say  to  the  following  specimen  of  close  reason- 
ing :  We  before  objet.ted  to  a  string  of  universal  coiiclnsioos  ap- 
pended to  a  solitary  fact.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  here  the 
case  is  somewliat  altered,  and  they  will  doubtless  rejoice  in  jseeii^ 
the  boundaries  of  logical  deduction  enlargini.  A  universal  propo- 
sition is  proved  not  by  a  solitaiy,  but  by  a  contradictor} ,  fact. 

'  Universities  are  so  universally  esteemed  illiberal  in  po)itici«  and  re- 
ligion, that  a  few  years  agu  an  address  fn>m  the  University  of  Dublin, 
congratulating  the  king  tm  his  aversion  to  the  (*atbolics,  appeared  in  the 
Ga/ette.  I'he  editor  had  heard  that  such  an  address  was  to  be  offered 
to  a  board  of  its  fellows  for  their  approbation;  and  he  concluded,  of 
course,  it  would  be  adopted  by  thero.  To  their  honour  it  W4ni  rrfccted ; 
and  tliience  the  editor  of  the  (ia/ette  was  obliged,  in  a  subsequent  ini- 
presMon,  to  retract  the  whole  address  under  an  erratum. 

*  Ajitr  this  ari^iimttity  it  i**  unnecessary  Uy  declare  my  entire  disappro- 
bafiuii  of  colleges  and  uni\ersities  as  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
youth/ — p.  1  ly. 

His  next  st-ctioii  is  dcxoted  to  the  bad  eflfects  of  all  societies, 
especiallv  incorpcnatcd  societies,  for  tlie  promotion  of  any  branch 
of  lilxTul  studv.  lie  asks  what  they  ha\e  done ;  what  did  the  aca- 
dtmiy  of  Konie  accomplish  r  what  the  Neapolitan  r  what  the  Delia 
Crusca,  and  so  on  :  And  because  n<i  one  is  at  liinid  to  tell  him,  he 
naturally  conclufle«i  tiiev  lia\o  done  nothing.  The  reasoning  in  this 
part  is  of  the  sanit-  stamp,  and  nearly  of  the  same  materials,  with 
the  former.  He  betakes  himself  to  his  common-place  book  of 
notable  errors^  nieniorabh*  sa}iiigs^  diverting  stories,  and  f^ 
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disputes  of  the  learned — all  tliMe  are  set  on  a  siriitg,  and  tbe  reader 
is  expected  to  believe  tliat  such  are  the  bi>8t  productions  of  those 
aocii'tieii.  With  Mr.  Ensor  the  vuhimes  which  coutain  the  trans- 
actions of  the  French  academies,  of  the  phitusophical  societies  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  iind  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
possess  tio  value,  but  a»  they  serve  to  supply  him  wiUi  some  iu- 
stances  of  itii<itakeii  fondness  for  a  partiailHr  (iur«uit,  or  some  spe- 
cimen of  mi^tiji  plied  lenrntng.  It  Is  not  easy  U>  convey  an  adequate 
imprt^tsiuu  of  'he  lonlempl  und  dis|;iist  vith  wliiih  the  perusal  uf 
this  retail  dealer  in  literjirj  sir.ips  iiisjiired  us.  Never,  perhapji, 
were  book-  uf  nil  ages  and  hnnuagea  rifled  for  a  ni<ran<'r  purjiose. 
The  tabuui  of  cullcctioo  nm^t  have  been  cunnldiTdble,  mikss  aid- 
ed by  some  niechnui<'al  process — but  the  uictcst  antiqnariiin  do- 
tard mIiu  rake;j  into  nil  \\liicti  time  has  spared,  fur  the  rt-ctivery  uf 
parochial  facts  and  tin;  chiunicles  ofn  work-honsc,  i»  en^agid  in  a 
nifitfual,  a  respeclable  :tnd  di'^rlliid  pursuit,  in  cnip^risui  with 
tfaemau  whoai'.  inijuijics  conduct  hi'ii  uvci  ihc  most  valnulilc  works 
of  iKieiKe  and  litcratiiru,  h'U  '..iio  is  Mind  lo  all  their  trmsures, 
and  extracts  only  the  f«w  mem  iri^U  ot  human  error  and  infirmity 
which  are  scattered  through  them. 

Exactly  of  the  same  cast  is  his  denial  thai  literature  or  tie  arts 
\  were  ever  pnmioled  by  the  patronage  of  kings  or  niinistets. 

e  kings  nini  their  ministers  judges  of  ihe  arht  Was  Peter  of  Me- 

ho  em|iloycd  Micliuel  An^clo  m  Kiriniti)^  a  statue  of  snow?  or 

)  Ctuharineol  KusijH.  who  budi  «  imw  palace?  or  our  Charles  the  Hist, 

who  establishml  the  royal  school  in  Irelaml.and  who  aduptcd  the  liliko& 

Basilike  as  bis  own?  or  hia  win,  who  rounded  tJie  Knyal  Socielyl  or 

ifiuis  the  14tti.  who  asked  the  Duke  dc  Vivoniie,  "  Mais  k  t|uoi  sert 

ffc  lire?"  (If  Ins  minister  Luuvui«,  who  pitjued  himself  uu  never  opening 

k  ji  book;  f'lr  which  of  coune  he  was  praiaed,  anil  particularly  by  La 

I  Bruytrc?  or  Bule,  who,  Cumberland  says,  had  a  flisp4«itioii  to  be  a 

P.^a:ceD«s7  or  nia^cenas  himself? — I  su[<|>use  not ;  for  on  the  nulhortty 

I  tf  Seneca,  Suetonius,  anil  TacilU",  w<?1uust  repute  him  a  most  nffeciwl 

-,  to  reasccnd  from  niiliistere  to  potentates,  was  IladHan  ft 

IjBdge  or  lover  of  ilie  iiris,  or  could  he  foster  iliem  f  Yet  be  in  fact  ori'- 

_'         *      It  endowed  colleges  and  academics.     I  say,  he  ceuld  not.' — 

■  Again,  '  Would  jiou  be  patfoiiired  by  a  king  or  a  queen,  by  Chrisii- 
k  of  Denmark,  and  live  nu  tlie  caprices  of  a  weak  woman's  vanity,  ot 
f  the  renowned  Kliznbelh  of  F.nj^and?  Arc  you  Bpaniter!  she  would 
robably  reijuire  you  to  paint  without  shadows,  as  she  bad  all  her  own 
["liortnuts  drawn  in  this  blank  manner;  for  bhe  said  that  shadow  uns  but 
in  accident — a  reason  worthy  ol  the  innriilicial  Chinese,  who  wondered 
tf  ■  CoIontMde  piuuted  by  Ghirardini — Arc  you  a  poet,  and  would  you 
Toose  Charles  the  Ninth  of  Trance  for  a  patron !  He  said  poets  were  lo 
I  fed,  nut  fatted.  Or  Dionyslus  of  Syracuse  ?  This  man  patronised 
■   XIJ.  E  E    '  Hliiloxuroui^ 
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PhiloxemuSy  who  censured  some  of  the  king's  poetry,  for  which  he  wit 
condemned  to  the  quarries— Would  you  choose  a  viceroy's  patrona^ 
and  be  knighted  with  John  Carr  for  his  tour,  and  with  the  last  lord 
mayor  fur  his  dinner?  or  the  ministers  patronage,  and  stand  on  the 
same  list  with  Stanier  Clarke  and  M*  Arthur,  who  hare,  if  poiiiblei 
disgraced  tlic  most  fortunate  champion  of  British  power  by  their  m> 
count  of  him  f  Would  you  have  some  private,  but  opulent  patriciaii 
your  patron  ?  as  Cal%-isius  Sabinius,'  &c.  &c.  p.  133. 

In  tlii-s  manner  he  runs  over  every  anecdote  which  he  can  scn^ 
together,  of  the  folly  or  ignorance  of  royal  patrons,  totally  regard- 
less whether  the  facts  ailcgeii  support  one  another,  or  justify  the 
same  conclusion.  It  must  be  a  verv  extraordinarv  fact  indeed  which 
will  not  funiish  Mr.  Ensor  with  a  topic  against  kmgs  and  ministers. 
Thus  the  French  government  is  blamed  for  suppressing  schools  in 
Greece  and  Portag-al,  the  English'  for  wasting  money  in  maintain- 
ing those  of  their  own  country.  One  prince  is  accused  of  banish* 
ing  the  iitterati,  another  of  harbouring  them.  The  expense  incur- 
red in  unrolling  (he  Herculancnni  manuscripts  is  the  fault  of  kings, 
and  that  no  bi:ttt  r  authors  were  discovered  is  their  fault  also.  When 
kin;;s  found  schools  and  colleges  it  is  for  the  malicious  purpose  of 
drawing  away  the  people's  mhids  from  civil  and  political  inquiries; 
and  when  kings  prohibit  or  punish  teaching,  it  is  with  the  same 
view  of  keeping  their  subjects  in  the  dark.  If  you  are  at  all  in 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  positions,  convhicing  evidence  b  to  be 
had  in  Duhalde,  or  Aulus  Gellius,  or  Dio|i  Cassius,  or  Diogenes 
Laertius,  or  Diotogencus  apud  Stolxvuni. 

From  a  review  of  the  injudiiions  and  abortive  attempts  which 
have  been  niude  by  different  governnK-nts,  and  more  especially  frooi 
the  erroneous  system?*  of  those,  wlio,  in  our  own  ccmntry,  have 
published  their  opinions  upon  this  groat  question,  Mr.  Ensor  b 
nrmly  convinced  that  n;)t)<>n:il  ediicatioi)  shcndd  not  be  established 
by  law.  He  is  equally  hostile  to  a  lioard  of  education  possessed  of 
any  authority  to  regulate  these  matters.  If  there  be  such  a  board, 
of  whom  nuist  it  consiiit  ?  The  clergy  are,  of  course,  the  worst 
members  of  society  that  could  be  selected.  People  in  power  are 
almost'  as  bad,  gentlemen  are  iguorant  of  business,  and  they  de- 
spise economy.  *  When  gentlemen  seem  to  act  for  the  |>oor,*  (he  is 
led  into  this  reflection  by  a  recent  occurrence  in  the  city  of  Dublin,) 
*  they  act  for  themselves:  it  is  not  that  many  poor  may  be  lodged  in 
a  comfortable  house,  but  that  a  few  who  are  gentlemen,  may  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  a  palace.'  There  is  no  need,  he  contends,  to  uige 
or  to  encourage  the  people  to  educate  their  children  well. 

*  Were  the  people  treated  decorously- -were  tliey  not  oppressed  by 
foreign  masteni,  and  domestic  tyranny — by  kings,  nobles,  and  patrici- 
;  wsre  not  religion  added  to  tbc  many  ciwU  causes  of-  insult  and 
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fwneculion,  all  would  eagerly  Ic-arn ;  did  capacity  hiuI  not  wealth,  and 
family,  and  believing,  and  baseness,  ap|)"int  to  all  olfict-s  nf  emolu- 
ment and  consequence,  all  would  endeavour  to  distinguish  ibtmsclves,' 
Yet  be  is  far  from  msistiug  that  there  should  be  ho  bunid  of 
'  education.  But  llien  ihia  board  should  be  eircted  by  the  (leople, 
Wid  should  possess  no  authority,  except  what  it  drrived  fiom  the 
renpectuhiUtif  of  its  members,  and  the  arlnowledgal  sisdom  of 
their  proceedings.'  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  wliicli,  about  ibe 
^iddlo  of  his  volume,  we  ore  led,  by  this  acute  observer  ol  hiLman 
•iMlure-i-lliis  censor  ^eiKral  of  all  law-givers  atid  philosophers  from 
Confucius  down  to  Lord  Erskine  and  Air.  Edgsvorlh  of  Edgworth- 
lowii. 

'  'ilie  latter  half  of  the  worL  relates  to  the  object:^  and  means  of' 
■ational  education.  It  is  ihis  part  more  especially  which  contuitis 
what  is  most  offensive  to  the  moral  habits  and  religious  feelings  of 
■  Christian ;  and  which  displays  so  miteh  arrogance,  virulence,  and 
coarseness,  and  such  a  spirit  of  detraction  against  iadividualM,  as 
Inroutd  be  sufticient  to  dishonour  the  best  cause.  It  may  en^y  be 
nipposed,  that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  the  respecti^c  merits  of 
Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  could  ont  fail  uf  betn^  noticed,  and 
although  we  do  nut  intend  to  tire  our  readers  with  any  inquii;  into 
the  disputed  points  relating  to  ihcni,  yet  we  should  bo  doing  iiijns- 
ticc  to  the  author  before  us,  if  we  kept  out  of  sight  his  sentiments, 
conveyed  as  they  are  in  a  manner  and  tone  almoHl  peculiar  to 
limself. 

'  '  Colquhoun  says,  that  Dr.  Bell,  for  a  most  eiiiigliiencd  plan  of  edu- 
mtton,  which  he  some  time  since  ili&closed  to  [ht^  public,  deserves  a 
■itatue  to  bis  uiemory.  This  seems  tolerably  encomiastic  in  our  inglo- 
pfious  liines;  yet  I  am  perauaded  that  Bell  regards  it  as  lame,  when 
. tempared  with  his  stupendous  merit;  for  in  the  t'ourtU  edition  of  hii 
Madras  Establishment,  a"  work  of  infiniie  pcdajilry,  pretcnainn,  taulo- 
fc>Sy.  conceit,  and  disorder  of  all  kinds,  he  says,  he  is  fearful  of  being 
Wanting  to  his  own  discovery. — fViy  thu  man  should  suppose  that  ihrec 
Alitions  of  a  work  claiming  a  discovery,  were  noi  sutfictcnt  to  assert  his 
fltle,  argNTt  either  a  strange  anxiety  for  glory  in  him,  or  an  unaccount- 
able neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public' — p.  IT?- 

The  plan,  he  maintains,  is  as  old  as  Lyciii^us,  who  had  the 
'tartan  boys  taught  in  that  manner — and  it  wa^  praclise<l  in  a 
igle  school  in  France  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Of 
Jhese  facts  he  makes  a  great  parade,  as  he  does  of  all  his  Itook- 
leariiiiig;  and  not  to  know  them,  argues  the  most  besotted  igno- 
rance. We  cannot,  however,  stop  to  discuss  the  <|ueslion  with 
him — &  question  upon  which  all  candid  inquirers,  we  conceive, 
~~e  well  agreed  ainmdy.  A  more  importaril  topic  catches  our  at- 
'  B  E  2  ■  *  ^  -       "^'* — 
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Mytioii — and  one  to  whXth  tfie  author  has  devoted  about  thirty 

Cges — the  artifice  and  fraud  of  priests  in  procuring  children  to 
tanght  the  rudiments  of  religion. 

Seligfon,  if  founded  in  truth,  being  confessedly  a  subject  on 
which  the  greatest  of  human  interests  depend,  has  been  naturally 
Ngarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  branches  of  instruction,  wherever 
instruction  has  been  conducted  upon  any  settled  system.  This 
^ctice  Mr.  Ensor  decidedly  condemns;  he  attributes  it  to  the 
•alfishnessand  insidiousnessof  jpriests,  whidi,  to  use  his  own  words^ 
*  ii  a  bislory  as  long  as  the  arttfice  aiMl  hypocrisy  of  mankind  ;  for 
il  the  acbemes  that  all  other  men  have  practised  to  promote  dieir 
projects  against  liberty  and  truth,  are  but  feeble  counterfeits  of 
%lheur  itaasterly  performances.'  It  is  time,  he  exclaims,  to  take 
arms  against  these  .evils,  and  against  those  men,  who,  in  God'a 
■ame,  miniater  to  Satan.  But  of  all  priests,  those  of  the  Chria* 
liaa  rdigion  appear  to  be  the  most  crafty  and  mischievous,  the 
teachers  of  doctrines  most  absurd  and  most  destructive  of  the  hap* 
pieesa  of  men.  If  the  reader  b  startled  at  thif  unaccustomed 
charge,  we  can  only  assura  him,  that  pi^  after  page  teems  witk 
the  invective^  hovrever  scanty  Ae  portion  of  matter  be  upon  which 
the  accusation  rests.  Mankind,  bt  says,  are  so  early  impregnated 
enth  these  false  notions,  that  a  philosopher  like  himself  hu  ao 
chance  of  converting  them. 

*  They  are  detenninrd  not  tp  see,  they  avert  their  eyes ;  and  when 
the  object  is  again  presented,  they  had  rather  lose  their  si^ht  than 
question  their  belief.  Wer^  this  otherwise,  should  we,  could  we  be 
told,  that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  a  miracle,  and  proves  a  divine  origi* 
nel,  when  reported  miracles  are  common  to  a  thousand  prophets,  and 
a  thousand  impostors  ? — Whether  saint  or  devil,  do  matter;  every  one 
can  work  mincles,  eveiy  fool  can  collect  fools,  and  produce  witnesses 
to  testify  for  him.'  *  These  tales  of  wonder — of  nations  ot  giants,  and 
thair  cohabiting  with  women ;  of  ghosts  raised  and  allayed ;  ot  dream* 
crs  and  interpreters  of  dreams;  ot  miracle^mongers,  who  turned  sticks 
into  serpents,  and  dust  into  vermin;  of  prophets,  of  devils,  of  devils 
holding  colloquy  with  gods,  and  wiih  Gild  and  nian,  and  one  and  the 
same  both  man  and  God;  of  devils  sojoui-ning  in  the  bodies  of  men ;  of 
devils  talking  from  these  their  tabernacles ;  of  devils,  and  the  same, 
at  the  same  time,  one  and  many,  and  this  and  these  at  the  word  of 
command-*- Good  God  1  and  such  things  are  done  in  your  name,  and 
filr  your  glory  1  Should  such  be  taught  even  as  the  wand«*riDgs  of  do- 
tage i  or  should  the  corresponding  tales  of  terror  be  inculcated  into 
youth-M)f  armies  destroyed,  of  nations  extirpated  by  God's  order,  of 
deaths  and  pestilences,  and  inundations,  as  God's  judgments,  of  hell 
and  its  torments,  as  among  God's  punishments  T 

Now  admitting  that  if  Mr.  Ensor  disbelieves  these  diings,  it 
U  very  reasonable  in  him  to  protest  against  teaching  them  as  truths 

to 
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to  children ;  yet  how  ran  be  faimy  ihat  a  few  pages  cf  bold  denial 
coiituined  i)i  a  work  on  iiutional  education,  sliull  i;ffuce  the  deli- 
berate conviction  from  his  readers'  uiiuUs,  of*  the  Iruih  of  tile  Chria- 
tiKU  ReVelalioD?  To  them  religious  truth  niuil  appear  mure  valu- 
able thun  any  otlier  truth,  because  its  coitsequencts  nre  iDculriilahly 
more  extensive.  It  is  duubtleii«  inconveuient  for  Mr.  Elisor  uikI  fur 
Uiu«hkehiin  who  seek  to  banish  religion  from  the  world,  to  find  it 
thus  early  iiiiptaiiled  in  ihe  mind,  and  in  possi-ssionof  theht^ort  and 
■fi'ectioiia;  it  renders  their  task  doubly  difficult,  und  we  could 
pardon  some  little  effuaioiiB  of  spleen  aiifl  vi^xatioii  at  such  a  dis- 
'  ■ppuiiiliiient.  Itut  to  address  (heir  opponetitB  seriously,  anti  beg  of 
dli-'in  not  (o  ti'ke  this  precniilioii,  is  really  stich  a  piece  of  >ien!iek!if 
trilling,  that  it  i»  titter  to  )>iiivuke  a  hiugh  tlian  any  serious  answer. 
Such,  lionever,  is  ihe  urdiuury  |>rucee(liiig  of  ibis  pliilosouhic  sclioul. 
Truth  is  the  piufe^ted  objeit  of  llwir  worship.  For  tim  they  will 
9Bcrilii.'e  every  eiij«\inent  of  this  life;  and  ihey  will  leuch  it  in  spile 
of  all  the  taunts  »i  leproachers,  mtd  the  pctsecutiun  of  bigots  and 
impusiurs.  Hut  uhen  tee  B»y  the  sniiie  thing,  and  in  addition,  de- 
clare tiiat  we  Mill  endeavour  to  fortify  our  children  in  tlie  puasea- 
■ioo  iif  Bucred  truth ;  they  exclaim  ajjainii  it  us  base,  iiigiisiruus,  iu- 
lolerable,  the  de^  ice  of  crafty  priests  and  tinie-seiving  hypocrites. 

Mr.  Eusor  indeed  attempts  to  shew  that  the  doctrines  of  our 
church  are  desiruclive  of  iilj  peace  of  mind,  tliat  ihey  tend  ii>  goi- 
bitter  the  |H>or  man's  sulTeiiiiga,  ami  send  liiui  out  of  life  tlie  victim 
et  despair ;  and  he  sums  (i|>  tlie  description  wiili  indignmilly  de- 
claring, that  <  we  and  uur  peasantry  pay  millioiut  and  mJlions  to 
Wve  this  system  infused  intu  ihe  child,  and  imposed  on  tlie  man,' 
That  [tetiHunl's  lot  is  doublleNS  (o  be  pitied  who  has  uo  such  com* 
for ler  as  Mr.  Knsor  at  haiiH,  when  be  lies  on  his  death- bed — but 
perhaps  the  a^iurance  tliat  his  sins  arc  fufgivcu  through  faith  in  his 
Saviour,  that  he  will  now  rest  from  his  lubuuis  and  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  that  reward  which  is  promised  to  piety,  will  serre  to 
cheer  his  spiriti  in  ihut  awful  hour  fuil  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
annihilation  ur  eternal  sleep. 

Mr.  Eiisut's  principal  quarrel  is  vitb  ibe  doctrine  of  futarc 
(ormenis: 

•  1  lnj  iiivenli'iM  "f  hcJI,'  he  c\ckiiiis,  '  was  !"urcly  ihc  niHSier-pk-c« 
of  lhe«0iubilc  irapc^turt — Hull,  uhicL  itiiilcr  the  miniiDy  tif  an  ma- 
bliihed  prichlhoufl  but  luDiclril  nuire  misery.  »|>pFe»iun,  auJ  povrrti/  on 
naiiiint.  than  I'harai'li  ami  all  the  jila^ues  UiJ  on  laiiulic  l^pt.— ll  you 
baniah  bell  f(»m  liie  hiuigy  ul  iiatiuii^,  or  it  you  will  but  uuiiLuId  it 
/rum  iiiecredultiU»inJnil»<ilcliililreii,ljeii,ics|.r')inr.liiig«oHomj',  bbetljf, 
and  many  cii|>ital  ailvaniHgcslu  society,  yuu  willproservc  mankind  frcwi 
a  world  o(  wrt.'— p.243. 

Where  the  imagiuauun  is  eviUeutly  diaurderrd,  it  would  ba 
E  E  ,•^  crufltv 
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cruelty  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  subject.     Let  us  change  tlie 
theme. 

It  may  be  siippoiiedy  after  the  extracts  we  have  given,  that  this 

I>liilaiilliropic  moralist  would  have  educaUon  so  couditcted  as  to 
eave  tli^*  miuJa  of  children  as  free  as  possible  from  any  bias,  vxj 
tincture  of  opinions  recmod  upon  authority;  that  they  should  be 
instructed  indeed  in  the  elements  of  science^  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  and  the  nature  of  the  things  around  them  which  may  be 
either  useful  or  injurious  to  themselves,  but  that  no  habits  of  tho^;ht 
and  feeling  sliould  be  formed  in  them  by  the  example  and  discipline 
of  their  teachers.    Far  otherwise.  Their  minds  are  to  be  trained  in 
the  exercise  of  piety  towards  parents,  respect  to  the  aged,  general 
benevol<*iice,  a  sacred  love  of  truth,  with  one  or  two  more  moral 
virtues.     If  it  be  asked  why  these  doctrines  should  be  inculcated  to 
the  exclusipn  of  religion,  the  answer  is  ready.  Religion  is  false,  ab« 
surd,  detestable :  these  are  doctrines  which  will  ensure  the  greatest 
Slim  of  haprpiness  to  themselves  aiKl  their  country.  We  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  reply,  that  Christianity  sanctions  all  these  doctrinea^  and 
farther  enforcrs  thorn  uy  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishment^  fiir 
ex^«H.ding  all  tl<at  man  can  institute ;  that  it  invites  and  aninuitea  ut 
to  the  pertonnance  of  them  by  every  motive  which  is  moat  powerfid 
with  a  reasonable  bein^,  and  that  we  think  we  have  the  strongest 
evidence-  man  can  require  of  the  tnith  of  this  religion — ^we  must  be 
car*  ful  not  to  answer  thus,  for  he  will  fall  into  downright  raving- 
call  us  bigots,  idiots,  timeservers,  impostors,  tell  us  it  is  a  device  to 
impose  on  man  through  his  timidity,  that  kings  and  priests  may  be 
rich  and  lazy,  and  the  people  enslaved.     We  have  already  ^ven  ao 
many  spec  iniciis  of  Mr.  £nsor*s  talent  for  this  strain  of  writiw,that 
we  must  forbear  from  adorning  our  pages  with  any  more.     Many 
other  topics  are  indeed  drawn  in  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  ft  reform 
in  f>iir  national  edacationy  the  connection  of  which  with  tlie  main 
argument  is  si  immediate  and  striking,  that  it  needs  no  explanation 
— sM<"h  as  the  ca^i?  of  Nf  r.  Gale  Jones — the  Walcheren  expedition — 
and  tl-i;  i\ Tannic;.!  conduct  of  'the  outcast  Yorke,'  in  shutting  the 
dor.rs  of  the  gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are  iinlred  softer  moments  in  \vliich  he  indulges  an  ele* 
gaiit  vein  of  railUry,  llius,  in  considering  Lord  Kanie*s  project 
for  limiting  the  number  of  schools  to  twelve  or  6fteen  diflciples, 
*  Twclse  or  fifteen  disciples,*  he  observes,  *are  ominous  expres- 
sion.^  in  die  same  line,  and  one  mi<rht  be  inclined  tb  think  at  first 
rea?!ing,  that  somethinc^  mysterious  was  intended.*  Thus  too,  upon 
Dr.  Bell's  mention  of  three  bishops  as  friends  and  patrons  of  his 
plan,  Mr.  Ei.sor  pleasantly  remarks,  *  that  the  printer  should  have 
plaotd  three  mitres  as  notes  of  admiration.'  A  few  playful  beams 
pf  fancy  serve  in  like  manner  to  enliven  his  discussion  of  the  nuuns 

of 


of  cducutiun.  '  One  would  suppose,'  aavs  lie, '  iliat  cla^icnl  schools 
were  established  as  vigorous  u^lsistltllti  to  baplisni ;  and,  as  baptism 
■cted  cereDioniniialy  to  exorcise  urigiual  siii,  tliis  was  to  eject  from 
the  premises  said  sin  by  furcible  entry  and  ouster.' — p.  294. 

Mr.  Ensor  is,  bs  may  be  inferred  troai  tliia  passage,  a  'decided 
■nemy  to  corporal  correction.  Indeid  he  possesses  a  lender  b<»rt, 
a  heart  tlirilliug  with  sympathy  for  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the 
loimal  creation.  It  is  impossible  to  read  llie  fuiluwing  exquisite 
aeniinieat,  without  calling  tu  mind  those  melting  senhibilities  tvhicb 
warm  tlie  heart  of  many  a  philosophic  milliner  in  a  (lentiuntriigcdy, 
and  which,  but  for  die  craft  of  priests  and  nubKs,  might  not  unly 
aerve  as  a  substitute  for  religion,  but  render  virtue  itself  needless. 
Benevolence  embracei  the  whole  animaled  world.  Nor  flo  I  see, 
(nys  the  pliilosoplier  gazing  tenderly  on  a  honey-suckle,  while  a  tear 
which  hf  in  vain  endeavours  to  suppress,  ateuU  gently  down  his  clieek.) 
nor  do  1  see  why  children  should  Ik-  perniilled  tu  dlsti;(ure  or  despoil 
■brulis  and  plants  of  their  bloom  or  their  brunches.  "  I  never  cut  a 
stick  from  a  hedge,  when  1  can  find  a  dead  one,"  was  the  expres^on 
feeling  man. — Flow  superior  is  inorulity,  thus  interesting,  to  the  lan- 
guages, the  sciences,  and  philosophy !' — p.  955. 

The  present  constitution  of  society  is,  accor<liiig  to  ^Ir.  Ensor, 

vicious,  the  laws  of  property  are  so  defective  and  unjust,  that  it 

would  be  impracticable  to  communicate  all  the  good  he  wishes,  by 

means  uf  education,  till  they  are  altered.  I'or  in  (he  first  place,  it  is 

with  biin  a  fundamental  principle,  that  instruction  shall  be  funiisli- 

cd  to  none  either  as  a  matter  of  riglit  or  of  bounty.     No  lax  luiut 

|te  levied  on  tlie  rich  tu  educate  tlie  poor.     Every  one  must  buy  iii- 

ATUction  like  any  other  commodity,  uliocuu  afford  it;  if  be  cuii- 

aflord  it,  be  must  go  witlinut  it.     'lliis  sounds  rather  strange 

from  the  friend  of  injured  goose  be  riy -bushes — but  it  is  tlie  fault  uf 

.tfic  law,  and  not  of  Mr.  Eiuoi',  that  aU  have  not  the  nieaiia  of  pay- 

40g  for  their  education.     In  all  his  schools  he  would  have  iilililif 

ide  the  principal  object:  but  as  this  term  has  been  variously 

Wderstood,  he  explains  it  to  mean,  '  that  which  will  render  a  man 

upright,  active  citizen,  ami  iipttable  to  many  aud  himself.'    We 

!  certainly  much  indebted  to  him  f.ir  this   prtci.ie  deliiiiiion, 

licli  will  go  far  to  settle  tlie  disputes  thiit   prevail  in  the  world 

^bout  that  question.     But  lest  we  should  luil  of  catchiug  his  exact 

niiig,  he  refers  us  once  more  to  lliai  liuiig  model  already  held 

to  our  admiration,  the   wisti,    the   eloquent,    the  ugreeabl? 


^, 


'  We  may  learn,  at  least,  one  lesson  from  the  Chinese :  they  Ttywt  U 
logy  (mm  education,  and  they  treat  the  ipucolalive  scienca  a^- " 
irior  moment  in  ih«  education  of  yuuih ;  while  ilicy  lot-e  ami  h  _ 
lose  iiurls  of  knowledge  which  piriiore  men  lor  cml  a£^i«,  ■•  . 
E  e  4  knatA 
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knoulfl^r  tii rLfqucnc^^  of  hi^lo^y,  of  ihc  laws,     TheiC  were  iht:  sludies 

ul  lit'lM.ilUa  I'lisCUS.*  — j).  3Ji. 

As  one  i)t'  Mr.  EiKor's  priiKipal  oliji*ct.«i  ii.  pubiiehiiis  hh  works, 
M  to  I'oiuiiKe  ilie  \%orid  o\  \\\s  |»ri'digMiis  acqiiaintance  with  books 
ancient  and  inuiiem,  it  mav  not  Ijt*  niniss  to  sffford  some  evHieiice 
of  the  aiitlior*s»  arcniate  nrqiiaintauce  ^ith  the  Greek  iaii^uai^e,  in 
Mhich  M  apucars  to  Invc  read  so  much.  EaHy  in  his  %^ork  the 
following  |ia»(sa^e  is  quoted  fiuni  I>ocratrs:  p^otX-irov  e^Ti  r*pi  n^ 
cti/ifiv  vnro^eo-iv  ou9  >f'iyo'j;  x^txrMf  womv.  *  The  |)enultiiiiate  word/  he 
MVH,  '  for  obvious  rt!a:$oiis  I  have*  oiuitted  to  trans-late/  What  bis 
obvioiisi  rta.<K>ns  are  we  are  at  a  loss  to  gi!CM — but  this  we  know, 
that  it  is  fsNontial  to  the  seiiM?  of  the  pas.<<itc;e.  It  means  ^  without 
being  tiresoiiu  .'  Another  author  whom  he  introduces  with  just  as 
much  propriety,  in  illiutrite  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  bv  die 
A|iothecaries  Hall  at  Dublin,  is  Ptolemy  on  judicial  astroiogj. 
Oi  \iy virltoi  eyvuixolis  tijv  aJiary  Tt^g  roi9v7i;;  ctywia.^  ovx  iBiat  juksv  rm 
lal^tKx  (TwtTa^'iv^  i^ati  6f  rat  aor^sXsyixs,  xdti  rfXfO'ixa,  aKKoL  dptM 
iruv'x  (T'jvfyoa'l'jr;.  U'hicli  he  trau'-lates,  'llie  Egyptians  through 
ip^nniunce  did  ni>t  dibtribiitc,  ^c* — p.  Cfifi. 

N  ot  satihlicrd  with  naniin;:  in  some  way  or  other,  almost  everr 
Cireek  writer  of  whom  a  scrap  remnins,  he  proceeds  to  eiilai^e  die 
list  by  the  insertion  of  some  of  his  i>\in  discovering.  Mr.  Ensor 
would  really  confer  a  favour  on  the  Icrarned  world,  it  he  would  but 

EllbIi^h  those  '  frao;monts  of  Hurnindius  and  Aristogiton,'  which 
ave  Jiitherto  met  tii*"  eve  of  no  scholar  but  himself.  If  he  would 
but  gratify  us  with  u  siglu  of  those  precious  relics,  we  shouki  have 
less  rea.s'ni  to  resent  the  unwortliv  usatie  \\hich  some  valuable  an- 
thors  ah-eudy  in  our  |K>S!»ession,  meet  wuli  al  his  hands.  Menamier, 
for  instance,  is  made  to  ^>ay,  *  creduftti/  fs  tin*  vursc  of  man's  nature.* 
Happily  for  those  who  mistni<i  tlw  n*  inlrrprct^r,  the  original  words 
are  %\\ei\  below,  '  EvfriTTov  ai*jyy£yf  gohv  xv^cwn'ie  ^*j^uJ* — p.  2.^5. 
Thus  loo,  niojicues  Laertiu*<,  \>h«  e«»  x^onls  arc  il6on§  ^pifo-^gei  irppj 
X'jcctv  vu,vM  t:  HiMv  xcn  ji.>opj>v  siyxUxv  »u>.'iyw  Xflt^fv  «<yai|  is  produced 
as  eMdcme  that  '  usif)«r  the  Ivp;  and  ntVerin;;  praise  to  gods  and 
«;Oi>cl  i.:eM,  are  coiint»rit?d  ///  t,)*»  Sfune  culoixt/.* — p.  G^>f>. 

it  I..  :i;iit*  UMW  to  Ft  fe:js,'  our  nailers  from  this  farnicjo  of  pedan- 
trv  and  full  v.  The  ati'  r  it  sernis  threatens  another  work,  on 
li\w^,  which  will  prno:b!y  t  \plain  t(»  ns  how  all  people  may  be 
i:rh  (Mioii'^h  io  enjoy  :ht  Ixt*  I'.i  oi'ednration  at  their  own  expense, 
anil  rviiii'li  pti..  -.ive  the  ll«:i^lii:ir  bloM  to  that  unqualified  system 
of  uilscj,  ihv  i'iiris'iau  Ki!::i«)U.  In  the  mean  time -we  csmiot 
cuon^h  '  ii'iolcL'  in  seeirc  \\ic  lil>i  ral  and  enlightened  views  of  p«-  , 
tri(»tN  l.eroiiiini:  e\(ry  day  h(  ii«^r  uivIoisIimhI,  and  more  Bf  htmiyi 
8uppoj-tt>d.  [akix  \rritin<j>s  snrli  as  these  arc  not  without  " 
ill  ilie  furtherance  of  a  good  cause.     Tlicy  awaken-  the 
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lent  and  iiidilfereiit  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  as  well  as  of  ihcit 
dutv.  Tlicy  convince  119  not  only  that  it  lb  an  act  of  piety  xnd  be- 
'nevulence  to  instniet  the  people,  but  it  is  one  of  fiell-dekiice  luid 
aelf-prvser^ation. .  TTic  question  is  not  whether  the  poor  shall  be 
taught  or  not,  but  wheilier  they  shall  be  taugbt  what  is  right  or 
whut  is  wrong; — whether  they  shall  be  trained  u])  in  attachment  to 
leligion  wid  the  lawa,  or  in  ho«tility  or  indittierence  to  both.  And 
if  only  as  much-vigour  and  alacrity  be  difplarcd  in  behalf  of  these 
oabstantial  blessings,  as  oui'  adversaries  are  wont  10  employ  in  de> 
crying  ibem,  tii«  issue  of  the  contest  cannot  ba  doubtful.  A  few 
discordant  voices  will  continue  to  be  raised,  reviling  our  system  of 
■stniclion  and  loading  the  patrons  of  it  with  abusive  epithets;  but 
ihey  will  become  every  day  more  feeble,  till  at  length  they  will 
cease  of  llieir  own  accord,  wenry  of  exerting  iin|>otei)t  efforts, 
which  are  uo  longer  noticed  because  they  cun  be  no  longer  mis- 
chievoiui. 


Abt.  VI.  .-1  shorl  hiquiru  as  to  the  Compeleueu  of  IVittietset 
vcUh  nfrreiice  in  tliar  Religious  Ojiinioim.  By  Sir  William 
Smith,  Bart.  LL.  D.  F. R. S.  and  M.R.I.  A.  'Third  Baroa 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  London,  Cadell  and  Davis.    1811. 

Jill  Attempt  to  s/ictt  that  IVilnrsnes  iindrr  Crosx-examinatiun  ought 
not  la  be  reijiiired  to  bear  Tettimoar/  la  their  otcn  Disgrace.  By 
the  same. 

Some  0!>fcnatii>ns  on  that  part  nf  the  Late  of' Evidence  vhich  re- 
lates to  the  Prunfnf  Deeds.      Uj  ihe  same.     Archer,  Dublin. 

A  TRACT  by  a  judge  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty.  Whether  it 
be  that  the  pubnc  functions  of  these  eminent  perions  leave 
dicm  but  little  leisure  for  abstract  disquisitions,  ot  that  at  the  ttme 
of  life  ar  which  they  ascend  the  bench,  tltere  cominuiily  re- 
■lains  no  great  activity  of  research  or  facility  of  composition,  or 
whether,  tinalty,  it  may  not  have  been  held  iuderoninti  in  tliose 
•bo  are  to  dispense  the  law',  to  rommil,  and,  as  it  were,  manacle 
ihemselvefl  by  the  publication  of  any  particular  opinions, — what- 
ever, we  say,  be  the  cause,  it  is  ob«ervabie  that,  in  modem  times, 
no  science  bas  been  less  indebted  tn  the  liieniry  exertiuiis  of  its  su- 
perior professors  than  the  luw.  'Hiis.  upon  the  whole,  we  see  no 
gnat  reason  to  rcgict :  tlip  two  former  of  the  causes  to  which  lliis 
~  '  allribotabit!.  \vc  may,  liiongh  on  other  jrtcouiits,  lament ; 
latter  vri?  apprehend  to  be,  not  only  u  siilhcient  exitise,  but  a 
cl(«e  may  add)  an  iiofiur^ilivc  motive  for  tlie 

Sir 
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Sir  K it'll  iird  Steele  in  n'pnrted  to  have  piiblislieri  his  '  Christian 
Hero*  with  the  uvo\\€;d  pur|)osc  ofobii^m^  hiiriMsIf  to  lead  a  reli- 
gious life;  and  Doctor  Johnsou  sim:irest.s,  tliat  the  author  of  *Tlie 
Whole  Diitv  of  Muii*  Diav  have  conrealed  liis  iiatne,  lest  bv  uiv 
scandal  at  his  life  he  sliould  diminiiili  the  cflicacy  t>f  his  work. 
Hiiniun  nature  '\<  us  weak  and  fiillihle  in  the  judge  as  iu  the  uu^ 
ralist  or  divine;  aiul  hi<s  charnctiT  is,  at  least,  of  as  much  public 
iinportaiiCL-  as  theirs.  He,  (ht-refore,  di^es  wisely  to  profit  by  these 
exanipk*^,  and  liilicr  to  roirain  from  piiblishin^  legal  opinions  lest 
he  should  feel  hini>elf  obliged  to  abide  implicitly  by  his  book,  or 
to  CMuccal  his  name,  K'^'t  his  piartirc  ^hunhl  interfere  with  hii 
dortriiKi.  We,  tiierefoie,  read  the  title -pages  of  these  tracts  with 
a  strong  dispo:!(:iiun  In  doubt  (\\hate^(T  nu^ht  be  their  intrinsic  me- 
rit) of  the  e\pt'(lit-:U'v  or  pradeiue  of  lhi*ir  publication. 

This  doidit  tiie  ju  1:1^:1 1  !i'js  stn  uuihcncd  by  a  most  apposite  il* 
Instratum;  for  UKunii  ua-  W  :)j  lU'^ljusr.r  fvt  ais  hi^  Mibjectft,  in  general, 
with  <;re;it  raudour  aiul  liiodi  nttioii,  and  profesties  his  anxietv  *  stare 
decisis,*  :nid  to  whide  by  aul! •critics;  \et  wc  cannot  conceal  from 
onrs(  Ives,  that  soiiie  of  the  poMiions  luie  laid  down,  if  quoted  to 
him  and  his  brethren  on  the  hunt  h  of  the  K\chi:qner,  or  to  him  sift* 
tin;;  alone  at  Nisi  Ptius,  nii;>ht,  in  p:irti(*ulur  circumstances,  occa- 
sion a  consider;d>!c  d(>«^rtx*  («!'  incon'.cMi'v'ncc;  and  we  more  thansus- 
p^'ct  that  n  verdict  :;iv(;n,ui.drrhiH  direct  ion,  on  any  ofthese  subjects, 
would  run  stfme  risk  of  hein^  si't  aside  on  apfMid,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  jud^e,  umi  the  delay  and,  po>.sibly,  die  eventual  demal 
of  justice. 

\Ve  .sIkiII  now  cndeavuur  to  state  t!ic  particular  doctrines  which 
Mr.  J3aron  Smidi  f  luhavours  to  maintain:— 1.  The  object  of  the 
fust  tract  is.  ue  bt  liinc,  alto^iihcr  new,  am!  stcns  interesting  as  a 
point,  not  only  of  law,  but  of  morals  and  reliiriim;  namely,  Mhe- 
ther  a  <leist,  (i.  e.  on<»  of  tiiosi;  j  iTsnns  popuhirly  so  called,  who, 
bom  and  bred  in  a  christian  couiitrv,  arc  nevertheless  not  chiis- 
tians,  sudi  as  I/trd  Holingbroke,  &c.  ike.)  bo  admissible  as  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  law. 

This  qur*5tion  the  icarncil  jud^^c  \\(nild  decide  in  thenegativc;  *for,' 
he  .«avs  s>Ilo<xisticallv,  *  a  witness  must  be  sworn:  but  a  deist  mavuot 
be  sworn  on  the  gospels,  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  which  he  does  not 
believe,  nor  yet  according  to  any  .icwish  or  pa<:;an  ritual  or  iorm 
which  he  acknr>wlcH;;«'s  as  little ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  sworn  at 
all,  an*]  thtrttore  Q,  K,  1).  cannot  be  a  witness.' 

'I'liis  rcasr»i)hig  would  be  perfectly  conchoive,  if  both  the  premises 
assumed  bv  Mr.  Baron  Smith  were  conceded  to  him :  but  we  are 
not  rjuite  chrar  tbiat  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  adniissiou  of 
either,  lie  consitleri,  wo  think,  rather  the  form  than  tlie  substance 
of  the  tchiann-ntary  oblip^ntiou,  and  dues  not  ap}>ear  sufficwutlj  to 
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_lve  developed  llie  spirit  in  whidi  llie  relaxations  of  the  law  an 
■iLia  puitit  liuvc  liu«i(  uilRiittud.  Ail  viliicMea,  in  ihe  inure  ancienl 
tines,  were  indeed  sworn  un  llie  ne.sii  Tentuinent,  ami  iiilxUIa  ^in- 
.•lading  ihe  Jewi)  were  held  iiiadnii^iaible,  because  ihcy  woiilU  not 
>A*ear, '  tactia  sacn^  evKngeliis :'  this  Mas  ilie  law  \^liri)  Ixrd  Coke 
wrote,  aud,  until  tl.*^  days  of  Lord  Cliiel'  .lu.ilice  Hale,  tlttre  »  uo 
huhority  to  the  coiiirarv,  Wliy  wum  tiiis : — bucau§t;  it  was  reason-* 
^ble  f  no:  but  because  our  innuicipal  law  had  in  tliii^e  early  tiniiw, 
iCtle  convt^rsation  with  pauaii!!  ur  Jkwh,  and  the  defect  ot*  jii5tu:e, 
which  an  ndherciice  to  ibis  rule  in  modern  times  would  create,  was 
BOt  tell.  When,  however,  our  vularged  slali:  ot  society  rendvicd  it 
jBCessary,  we  £nd  that  the  law,  which,  as  Lord  Maujilield  said  in 
ilK  eloquent  argument  on  this  very  siil^ect,  *  tivr/ca  itte/f' pure  by 
ttttes  drawn  from  tlie  fouutaiu  of  justice,'  began  tu  adtmt,  though 
tfirst  lievitalingly,  that  Jews  aud  Turks  tui^ht  testify  in  cases  of 
wlule  need :  because,  f-ays  my  Lord  H:iie,  (the  earliot  autbority 
w  swearing  an  infidel,)  '  it  were  a  very  hard  cawc  if  a  uiiirder  coiii- 
itti  d  here  in  Fugland  in  presence  only  of  a  Jew  or  a  Turk  that 
Kiis  not  the  Chri»tian  Feli;;ioii,  should  be  dtspunihliablc.'*  This 
berality  of  the  law  eunlmucd  lo  iucrcaNS  with  our  iiilercourse 
■itli  pa.^1  cuiiiitiies,  till  at  la»t  it  wati  decided  (in  the  great 
n  of  Oiuichund  and  linker)  f  hy  Lord  liui'dwickc,  with  tlio 
astaDco  of  the  other  claef  Judges  of  Lia  day,  tliat  an  infidel  . 
knowledgii^  a  God  and  any  suleiim  (onn  of  aMe%'cratii>n,  might 
awttuesd;  because,  sa^Binu!  of  thf  judgcs.ji '  not  to  udinit  tlwu) 
irould  be  destructive  of  trudo,  subveiaivt  of  justice,  and  olletideil 
'>ilh  innumerable  incuuvenlciicts.'  Hwe  thea  is  fairly  stated  lite 
rofane  ground  (uot  in  its  dl  sen^e)  oi  dii«  niitigalbu  of  tlic 
^d  practice  of  our  ancestors. 
^  Fortunately  the  number  of  deUls,  of  th'<»o  notorioun  deists  we 
ik  whom  Mr.  Uaroii  Smith  would  exclude  from  tiic  wtttWM^ 
,  are  so  few,  that  we  do  not  recollect  to  hsVe  ever  heard  of 
rseen  a  witness,  to  whose  competmcy  nn  tliis  itcore  any  objcc- 
lea  could  be  established;  nor  do  wu  ihink  Uiat  if  such  u  one 
tf  otheiwisB  credible  character,  Mr-  tluinu  iw  lustaiive,)  were  lo 
b  the  only  witness  of  a  miirder,any«>bieclioM  concerning  iheyurvn 
Wei  the  uatli,  would  prevent  the  Judges  atlini»ion  of  his  cvnleiice. 
Here  Sir  M.  Hale's  argument  in  favour  of  the  Jew  aud  tin 
Turk  wnuld  e<]iially  apply;  and  there  wf>uld  be  besides  the 
direct  authority  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes,  who  was  of  opi-  _ 
iiioi),^  that  *  iulidt-ls  who  believe  in  a  God  and  future  lewards  and 
puniahmcnts  may  be  witnesses ;  and  that  he  who  cannot  lul>e  llic 
christian  oath,  must  be  allowed  to  swear  according  to  his  notion  of 
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mu  oath  :*  and,  in  a  more  mocleni  instance,  Mr.  Jnstice  Bullcrp 
when  the  belief  ol'  a  wiinesa  in  our  Ijoiti  Jesus  Christ  and  in  his 
gospels  wa!i  dim  tly  qiie«iJ(»ned,  would  not  sudftrf  the  esaniiiialioB 
to  proceed,  but  a«ked  him,  whether  he  believed  m  tiod,  the  obfi- 
gation  of  an  oath,  ami  a  future  state  of  re^iardt  and  ptuiishnienis  f 
Upon  his  answering  in  the  afliniutive,  hii*  evidence  wa^  admitted 
Doctor  Faiey  t  >o,  a  luine  high  among^it  uioralists  and  divines,  mi 
no  mean  audmrity  even  on  le^ul  questions,  say»,  *  whatever  be  iha 
Jorm  of  an  oath,  tlie  significati<iu  is  the  same;  it  ist  caiiiug  Gad 
to  %i  itneSH,  (i.  e.)  to  take  notice  of  «iliat  ne  say,  and  it  la  iavokiug  hie 
vengeance,  or  renouncing  his  favour,  if  what  we  say  be  false. '^f 

llie  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  seems  now  t.i  be  gumutUf 
alloM-ed  as  law ;  we,  at  leaat,  have  not  heard  it  questionedv  ciccyl 
by  Mr.  Baron  Smith :  it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  thai 
if  some  apparent  inconsistency  ia  swearing  a  witueas  oo 
holy  evangelists,  yet  not  permiuinc  him  to  be  asked  wbethei 
beliei'es  idhem  to  be  hol\  \  but  this  we  are  iodined  lo 
among  the  anomalies  so  frequent  in  our  laws  and 
where  an  ancient  fi>rm  survives  the  original  >pirit.  llie  queatiooat 
this  day  appears  to  be.  Does  the  witness  believe  in  the  eaaental 
obligation  of  an  oath  abstractedly  considered  r  if  he  does,  he  is 
sworn  on  the  holy  gospels,  which  is  the Jonn  that  our  law 

To  these  considerations  we  think  that  Mr.  Baron  Smith  has 
sufficiendy  attended :  for,  undoubtedly,  though  we  all  feel  that  he 
who  nnctifies  his  evidence  by  a  sincere  and  pious  appeal  to  the 
gospel,  is  of  all  possible  witnesses  the  most  tru^t-worthy;  yet  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  the  be- 
lief in  a  state  of  future  retnhution,  and  fninlly,  the  sense  of  the 
obliffation  of  an  oath,  are  the  e»«ential  quaiifications  for  a  witness: 
-—all  above  this  will  add  to  his  credit;  but  this  suffices  to  his 
competency. 

Mr.  Baron  Smith  sees  in  this  subject  two  separate  qtieations, 
1st,  whether  the  witness  should  be  sworn:  and  2d,  haw  be  sboidd 
be  sworn;  and  beiause  he  knows  not  hnw  he  should  swear  a  deist| 
he  most  inconclusively  *  concludes'  that  be  must  not  be  swpom.  In 
fru'h,  we  think  this  distinction  of  Mr.  Bamn  Smith's  overthrows 
bis  whole  argument ;  for  if  a  witness  entitles  himself  to  be  awora, 
the  common  sen%  of  the  judges  will  find  out  how  to  swear  hini ; 
and  it  is  contrary  to  all  law,  divine  nr  human,  that  crimes  iboaid 
on  account  of  any  forms  whatsoever,  be,  as  Sir  M.  Hale  espreasas 
it,  dispunishable.  When  we  say  form,  kt  us  not  be  misuiidv* 
sto'.d  :  Chrihtinuitj  is  the  very  cfccnce  of  our  hopes  of  welfaif 
h^jf:  and  hereufter ;  but,  under  the  authority  of  all  the  sages  ef 
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ifce  law,  we  must  contend  that  ihe  ceremony  of  iwMring  it  but  a 
mere  fonn  of  the  municipal  law,  capable  ol*  allemtioii,  relHXElion, 
or  even  omission  altogether  *,  a»  necessity,  or  even  expediency 
may  rf  quire, 

S.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Baron  Smitb'l  second  tract  \a  of  mora 

practical  importance  lUan  die  fornier ;  but  we  own  that  after  an 

attentive  perusal  we  can  extract  no  better  »tatemei)l  of  hia  doctrine, 

thui  the  title-page,  which  we  have  alrendy  qnoted,  contains.    The 

I  Aletil  to  which  a  cross-exaniiiiulioii  might  be  carried,  we  slwavs 

1  "eonaidfred  as  a  qiieslioii  of  degiee,  and  we  believe  it  ia  so  consi- 

\  dered  by  the  judges.     Mr.  Baron  Smith  seems  to  think  that  a  wit- 

,  boinid  to  answer  questions  defamatory  of  him- 

.Mf ;  because,  be  savs,  vou  must  either  have  no  grounds  for  asking 

die  question,  or  you  must  be  able  li'  prove  it  by  other  witnessoi : 

knd  it  is  npon  this  last  circumstance  that  the  Wriied  judge  particu- 

(.krly  relies;  but  lie  has  tmally  forgotten  that  hw    atguinenl  relatea 

s -exam  inn  lion — ihat  cross-examination  is  only  applicable  to 

V^ur  opponent's  witnesses — und  that  until  iheiie  appear  in  the  box 

lyou  cannot  tell  w  hat  witne»sesare  to  be  produced.     Su])pose  u  man 

b  vho  bad  been  pilloried  I'ur  jicrjnrv  at  Charing-cross^  to  be  pn>duced 

Ml  a  witness  ut  the  n.s!.izt's  at  Stafford ;  ten  thousand  people  had  seen 

Elriaiin  the  pillory,  but  not  one  of  the  ten  thousand  isatStatf'ird:  ia 

m^ti/t  comisel  to  be  prevented  from  asking  ihu  witness  whether  he  was 

KVerin  Ihe  pillory,  and  for  what  crime?  We  are  far  from  den^iiug  that 

I  great  licenseot'rross-evaniination  has  been  sometimes  assumed  by 

Ifcebar;  ("and,  if  we  niuy  judge  from  the  reports  which  wehuveneeu, 

f  %y  the  Irish  bar  jiarticufai  ly ;)  bnl  m  e  think  n  belongs  to  the  discretion 

i-W  the  court  to  repress  tiiis  lireufc;  and  we  have  not  seen  many 

instances  iti  which  such  inijiroper  conduct  in  the  bur  was  not  re- 

Timandcd  by  the  couit,  or  cbecLed  by  the  visible  disgust  o(  the 

.    We  think,  ibertfore,  that  Mr.  U.tron  Smith  might  have  been 

mttnted  with  repressing  (which  it  ia  his  right  and  duty  to  do)  ir- 

eievant  and  veNaitous  cross- examinations,  without  endeavouring  to 

nke  into  law,  what  is  not  law,  and  what,  if  it  were,  the  well-be- 

r  of  society  would  make  it  necessary  imiiiediatcly  to  abrogate, 

f  an  infamous  wiinrs?  the  infjmy  ought  to  be  exposed  ;  and  we 

1  ttiat  v.'^  shotild  see  but  little  safely  for  property  or  character, 

f  we  were  forbidden  to  apply  to  testimony  ihe  touchstoi>e  of  a 

rere  cross-e^amiiiatinn,  and  to  measure  ibc  vulue  of  e>idence  by 

B  character  of  ihe  giv*r.     And   hei^  again  we  are  glad  to  re- 

""fer  to  the  autliurily  of  Dr.    Palej,  who  has   placed   this  matter 

cm  its  tnie  grounds  of  reasim  and  of  luw,-}-  disrrhninating  what  a 

witnen  owes  to  bis  oath,  to  the  public,  and  tu  himself,  and  showi- 

ing,  M«  think,  cleaily  and  concisely,  h.jw  little  necessity  there  is 
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for  the  amendment  \ihich  Mr.  IViron  Smith  has  moved,  to  the  h 
aiMue  provisions  ol' the  existing  law. 

3.  Tlie  third  tract  appears  to  have  been  publi^Iiedaeparately 
the  other  two.  'V\m  i^  not  a  thtNjroticui  but  a  practical  ataten 
aiid  relates  t<i  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Ibron  Smith  liad  the  ilUfoi 
to  differ  from  hi:f  brethren  of  the  bench,  and  the  good  fiirtuiie,  a 
think,  to  be  clearly  hi  the  right.  A  deed,  as  most  of  our  res 
know,  mui>t  be  pro\ed  by  its  subscribing  \iitnessc8.  If  the^ 
dead  or  imavoichibly  absent,  it  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  be ' 
blished  Uy  secondary  pro4>f.  1 1'  tlit-re  be  a  subscribing  uitaesa 
ii^  and  capable  of  U-ing  exaiiiiiietl,  he  alone  is  a  competeut 
iiess  to  the  execution  of  a  deed.'*  Thisi  u  tlie  hm^uage  of  all 
authorities.  Nay,  the  admission  on  oath  of  a  party  to  a  i 
cannot,  even  against  himself,  be  substituted  for  the  tcstimoi] 
the  subscribing;  witness.-)-  Such,  says  Mr.  Sclwyn,  u  the  relig 
adherence  to  this  rule. 

The  question,  in  the  case  which  forms  the  subject  of 
pamphlet,  was  (to  omit  the  obscure  terms  of  the  law)  wheth 
certain  deed  had  been  executed  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
peared  :  to  its  execution  there  were  two  subscribing  w  ititesses.  ( 
of  those  witnesses  waN  produced  in  the  u^ual  form  to  prove  the  di 
but  he  disproved  it ;  for,  though  he  ad uiitted  his  own  siguaturc 
swore  that  the  deed  had  been  altered  since  its  execution,  and 
it  now  materially  and  substantially  differed  from  that  which 
had  witne.s^cd.  Thus  failiii:;  to  prtne  the  identity  of  the  d( 
the  party  inttTcsted  proceeded  to  call  other  perscms  to  show 
this  witne.<^s  was  inistaLeii,  and  that  tliedtiHl  was  in  tlie  same  stal 
whicli  it  had  been  e\eruLod.  To  this  pro|H>sitioii  ^Ir.  Bi 
Sinitli,  before  whom  the  cause  viiu  tried,  i>!)jccted  as  premati 
because  the  second  subscriLui*;  wiliic^s,  ti^e  next  best  evidence 
die  subject,  was  not  called,  iK>r  his  absence  accounted  for.  Na 
was  notorious  Uiat  this  second  witness  was  at  hand,  and  for  ac 
nnexplained,  and  therefore  auspicious  reasons,  not  produced, 
his  name  was  subscribed  to  the  deed,  and  as  he  was  within  rea 
the  judge  could  \\bI  permit  that  evidence  to  be  given,  which  wc 
oidy  be  admissible  if  no  stich  witness  had  existed,  or  if  he  m 
now  dead  ;  and  he  therefore  concludetl  by  nonsuiting  the  plaim 
or,  in  plainer  words,  by  deciding  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  pro 
the  deed.  Mr.  Baron  Smith's  judgment  appears  to  tis  so  strii 
and  decisively  correct,  that  we  were  astonislied  to  learn,  tl 
on  an  ap|)cal  to  the  court  above,  (the  first  decision  baviw  been 
the  hisi  Prius  sittings, )  the  other  three  judges  of  the  ucbeq 
not  only  differed  from  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  but  so  decidedly  and  c 

•  Pciikc.  X.  P.  30.     St-lwjn's  Ijiw  of  N.  P.  474. 
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clusively,  that  they  would  scarcely  permit  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  aod  rejected  even  his  entreaty  to  poatiKtne  their  decUion  till 
the  moriow,  that  he  might  be  the  more  fully  prepared  tu  state  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion.     Mr.  Biirnn  Sniilh  speaks  with  becomvig 
ttnpect  of  his  brethren,  and  particularly  of  the  Lord  Chief  Bavun, 
I  ^iriiose  coincidence  in  this  hasty  course  he  seutns  partirularly  to  re- 
Pfpet ;  bvt,  in  spite  of  his  reserve  on  this  point,  he  has  betrayed  so 
■4nuch  of  *  the  secret  oC  the  prisun  house,'  as  to  make  us  lament, 
~  ')st,  that  a  decision  shouid  have  been  reversed  which  we  tliiiik  was 
Iright ;  and  2d,  that  it  should  be  reversed  under  circuins lances  oi 
haste,  which  we  are  sure  were  wrong.     We  kinw  not  where  those 
yiho  decided  against  Mr.  Harun  Siiiitti's  npinion  are  to  find  iheir 
legal*  .tuthority;  but  »e  nrt-  conliHent  that  no  sutlicient  reason  can 
be  given  to  reconcile  us  to  ihi-  refusal  i>f  Uie  coui  t  to  concede  one 
day's  dflay  in  deference  ti  tlic  siiimlcs  of  thtir  Kariied  broUier. 
But  if  we  lament  thai  the  cnuridilTereil '  witli  such  marked  scom,'+ 
1  tile  opinion  of  Mr.  Bipm  Smith,  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
^at  he  has,    in  return,  placed  ihcni  in  a  situation  of  great  awk- 
rdness,  by  the  publicaliun  of  hin  tz  parte  sCilement.    The  Court 
f  Exchifjuer,  une  of  ihu  greiit  founluius  of  justice,  must  now  eitlier 
mblii^h  a  pimiphlct  in  it^  own  defence  against  one  of  its  own  mem- 
ier><,  or  it  nmst  lie  undi^r  un  imptttali'm  of  lixste  and  error.     'Diis 
Xtnsideratioil  obliges  us  tii  revert  to  the  siitliment  which  we  e.\- 
idatlfae  commencement  of  this  arliclc,  and  to   repeat  our 
3  whether  upon  the  whole  it  would  not  have  been  more  digni- 
;)  in  the  learned  judge,  more  creditable  to  the  emhu-tit  tribunal 
f  which  he  is  a  membei,  and  uioie  bencticial  to  the  general  cause 
f  jnatice  and  the  laws,  if  Mr,  Baron  Smith  h:itl  contented  him- 
elf  with  tlie  common  and  legitimate  expression  uf  his  sentiments  in 
otirl,  and  tnisted  for  their  perscrvalion  to  the  nnall'ciiding  uccuiacy 
I'  of  the  term  reporter,  and  for  tlieir  effect,  to  (he  impartial  judgment 
t>f  the  whole  profession.  * 

After  all,  though,  for  hts  own  sake  and  that  of  otticrs,  we  rather 
'  ilbcoura^-  him  from  the  farther  pubhcatiou  of  legal  trnrts,  we  can- 
t'lMlt  refuse  tu  Mr.  B^iron  SmUh  the  praise  of  an  interesting, 
1!  ihough  somewhat  involved  and  alfecled  alvU— of  great  ingenuity, 
JnnHl  of  that  spirit  of  attachment  to  our  ancient  law,  and  of  reverence 
r  for  our  holy  religion,  which  eminently  bccomts  a  man  of  teaming 
•tid  ot'feelii^ — a  judge,  and  a  Christian. 
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Stukule;  I  besides  Uinse  o(  nutnc  inferior  writers,  as  to  l>ic  origin  of 
StoiieLeiigc.  On  thtsc  aa  hcH  hs  oii  some  general  conaideraiiuus, 
coiiiiectcd  M  itii  the  liisUii?  of  tlits  stupendous  monument,  »e  muiit, 
an  the  eoni|>auiuns,  not  llie  Bcrvjle  fullowcrg  uf  the  uoitliy  haso% 
net,  be  indulged  in  sonic  latitude  of  coiijrcttire. 

llmt  Sloufhenge  was  Ir.n inferred,  ufler  tlic  vain  applicaliun  of 
all  dicmcchanicalpo\vi.'istlionkiiown,bj  the  niagicaUkill of  Merlin, 
from  the  plains  of  Kilduie;  antl  that  it  was  placed  ou  tbe  dowus  of 
Ambrealmrj,  to  conmieniorate  the  slaughtiT  uf  Aurelins  Ambro- 
siiis  and  his  fellow  cfaicfluiiu,  \v€  shall  not  insult  tlie  understandings 
of  our  reader*  hy  au  uttcnipt  to  disprove.  But  wUetlier' this 
extravagant  fable  of  Gi'oflty  ur  Giraldus  do  not  conlJiin,  as  iv 
freqiitully  tlie  case,  sotne  remnant  of  histuiical  truth ;  in  other 
»void8,  whether  Stimebenge  might  not  have  bewi  trecltd  hy 
human  moans,  on  that  ocrasion,  will  demand  at  least  a  moment's 
reflexion.  Stuuehengc,  whoever  were  tlie  builders,  mnsi,  as  i» 
well  remarked  by  t>r.  Uurlaso,  have  Been  tlie  result  of  '  peace  and 
leisure.'  But  tlie  iliiniaiiiu^d  UriUiiis  of  tliis  period  hud  neitltcr 
the  one  nor  the  otlii^r  of  tlicse  advautageo ;  abaudunud  luid  dis- 
pirited, dismayed  by  u  recent  aud  atrociu>iis  assassination,  and 
harassed  by  coatuiuiil  attacks  of  the  i^ine  burburous  enemy,  they 
could  have  small  heart  for  the  nndertuking  of  such  a  work :  for  w  ho 
thinks  of  raising  great  national  momimeuls  fur  tlie  dead  while  a 
war  for  existence  itself  is  raging  in  the  bowels  of  his  country  }  Oti 
such  «ii  occasion  a  tnmulluar)' ban ow  would  have  eipiallcd  their 
powers,  and,  in  their  cuncejtiions,  salistied  the  manes  of  iheir 
slaughtered  friends.  Bcsidi^,  had  lliey  possessed  tlie  ukrus  of 
achievii^  such  a  work,  they  wanted  not  skill  to  construct  h  me- 
morial of  another  kind.  They  wci'e  in  iwssesdion  of  a  debased 
Itorniui  architecture — and  nii  one  luukes  a  voluntJiiy  retrocession 
in  science,  to  encouiitci  anew  all  the  ditliculties  which  centuries 
had  been  occupied  in  removing.  Hut  to  settlt^tlin  [juint  at 
f ince  ;  barrows  adioiniog  to  Stiiiieheuge,  of  u  much  eailier  period 
than  that  uf  Aurcliu«  AnibroMins,  in  which  iiutiumcnts  of  brau 
and  otiicr  unqiiestioiiuhle  remains  of  tlie  tirsL  Uetgtc  period  have  j 
been  discovered  by  Sir  Richard  Coll  lloarc,  weic  found  to  btfj 
formed  of  chippings  fruni  the  stones  which  compote  llint  \ast  edl>l 
tice.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  lliey  were  of  htt<-r  .bl.'.  We  ^Jial^ 
wave,  however,  for  the  present  the  use  which  niighl  bi'  ntade 
this  decisive  fnct,  in  order  lu  uflovd  «cii|>e  lu  the  ari^unKiit. 

Inigo  Jones  was  a  man  not  of  sricneeonlv.  Imi  iit'ntu-i|.;<|  <••  ni, 
Nay,  more, — lie  w««,  with  (he  leave  nl  "- 
lowed,  tlie  first  uf  Kngli^h  arebitccti : 
Stoiichcnge,  he  lias  cslablisbcd  a  h- 
Uiiui  once  advected,  die  awkwai 
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spare  of  nearly  two  acres ;  and  after  all  the  exclamations  of  the 
un^kilfu^  aiiniirers  uf  nature, '  What  are  the  punv  works  of  art  when 
conipureci  willi  the  cave  of  Stafl'a  !*  tliU  one  structure  would  easiU 
contain  that  wonder  within  its  na\e.  In  comparison  of  such  works 
of  Christian  zeal  and  per>everanee  what,  we  niav  in  our  turn  ask, 
is  Slonehen»c:  A  circle  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter;  puny, 
tiierefore,  in  its  dinu-n>i(uis ;  but,  aa  we  frankly  allow,  in  the  bulk 
and  siniplirit\  of  it>  component  parts  wonderful  I  \  august. 

The  oidy  remaining  candidates  for  this  great  work  are  the  Danes 
and  the  priuW\al  l>rit(»ns. 

Hiat  the  descend:! nts  of  Japiiet,  soon  after  they  bad  passed  the 
1ii»sphr>rus  or  the  Hellespont,  divided  themselves  iuto  two  great 
bran<:hes,  of  which  one,  pursninv:  their  course*  on^the  right  bank  of 
the  Danuhe,  gradually  peopled  the  western  and  southern  countries 
of  Kiiro|>c ;  while  the  other,  more  unfortunate  in  tlieir  choice,  tak- 
ing a  norih-western  direction,  spread  themselves  by  degrees  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hal  lie,  and  passing  the  straits  of  that  inland  sea  be- 
came in  succession  the  progi-nitors  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  u 
universally  agreed.  Of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  rac< 
the  Uniit;^  wen*,  with  some  exceptions,  the  Danube  and  tlie  Ithine. 
Iliese  then  weie  the  Celts  and  the  Teutones  ;  two  tribes,  notwith- 
standing their  com num  origin,  ladically  different  in  their  manners, 
dis>onant  in  their  languages,  and  agreeing  |H.Thaps  in  no  one  particular 
which  might  denote  that  origin,  hut  in  the  habit  of  constructing 
rude,  uncovered,  majestic  mounments  of  stone.  It  is  for  this  reason 
alone  that  we  have  not  disposed  of  the  claim  preferred  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Danes  to  Stunchenge,  without  in<pur\.  'Vim  consistencj 
of  such  an  erci'tion  with  the  general  hahits  and  manners  of  that 
|.>e()ple,  entitles  them  to  tlie  ceremony  of  a  ci\il  tlumgh  brief  dis- 
miN^^ion.  TUr  viisfcnce  of  s^ch  u  phenomenon  as  Stonehenge 
niigiit  easily  have  passed  unnoticed  hy  the  historians  of  that 
period;  its  rir/////o// could  not.  On  this  suhiect,  therefore,  we 
conceive  tiu:  silence  of  the  Saxon  chronic h;  decisive.  Itut  the  in- 
vading Dane<  were  heathens,  and  Stonehenge  is  a  heathen  temple. 
l>e  it  so;  yet  in  tiie  records  of  that  storm  v  but  not  unlettered  |>criod, 
the  operations  of  all  their  inroads  are  accurately  nott*d : — rapid 
movenu'nts,  plimder,  bloodshed,  alternate  victory  and  defeat  con- 
stitute the  sum  and  substance  of  their  adventures  in  this  iUaiidi 
till  thev  were  healen  hv  the  zeal  an<l  courage  of  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs  into  something  which,  thonu[ii  far  from  Christianity,  was  at 
least  no  longer  open  and  established  idolatry.  In  tlie  midst  of 
such  scenes,  whert^  wa>  the  possibility  of  accomplislung  a  woik 
which  dtrmandi-il  the  undisturbed  and  long  continued  efforii  of  a 
settled  nation .'' 

llie  architects  of  Stonehenge  w  crc,  then,  tlie  primeval 


Iloare's  JiicienI  Willshire?^ 

But  docs  not  this  decision  impute  to  the  first  settlers  of  our 
island  a  degree  of  jtrolicicncy  in  georoetrj  and  nieclianic^  to  wliich 
s&vugo!4,  or  tribes  just  emergit^  I'rom  the  savage  stale,  can  have  do 
claim  r    'ITie  question  is  a  fair' one,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  meet  it. 

The  periphery  of  Stonchnige  is  a  perfect  circit? :  the  adytum  is 
a  segment  of  an  oval — Now  the  first  time  that  a  savage  threw  a  stone 
into  a  pool  of  water,  he  would  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  those  concentric  outlines  which  would  be  thrown  off  from 
the  point  of  impulse.  No  les?  would  he  be  struck  witli  the  optical 
effect  produced  by  the  rotation  of  his  sling.  1'his  'would  soon  be 
followed  by  an  oj>eralion  easily  effected,  the  tracing  of  a  similar 
figure  from  a  centre  upon  the  sand.  The  process  is  so  obvious 
that  we  have  liltla  doubt  of  the  art  of  drawing  circles  having  been 
attained  before  that  of  numbering  to  ten.  No  great  geomelriciil 
skill,  therefore,  was  rcijuired  to  draw  llie  outline  of  Stoneheoee. 
To  construct  an  oval  certainly  requires  Home  geometrical  skill ; 
more  indeed,  we  fear,  than  tlie  Druids  possessed :  but  here  is  a 
cousidcrable  fallacy.  For  if  ihc  positinn  of  the  stones  in  the  ady- 
tum of  Slunehenge  be  reallv  such  that  Inigo  Jones  could  mistake 
it  for  an  hexagon,  the  result  uf  more  accurate  measurements  could 
only  be  lliat  an  oval  might  be  sio  drawn  as  to  come  into  contact  with 
some  portion  or  other  of  their  vast  masses.  In  shorl,  it  is  such  an 
oval  as  a  gardener  would  tread  out ;  a  fortuitous  and  in^rtilicial 
approach  to  the  geometrical  form. 

Tlie  sum  of  mechanical  skill  and  the  possession  of  mechanical 
adi'antages,  which  this  vast  work  implies,  certuiidy  involve  greater 
difficulty  in  imputing  it  to  savages.  One  of  the  great  uprigliis  of 
the  adytum,  now  fallen  down,  according  to  the  accurate  incasurement 
accompanied  by  the  engntt  ing  of  Sir  Uit^hard  Colt  Hoare, appears  to 
contain  twenty-eight  feet  iu  leiigtli,  iie\en  in  widtli,  and  nearly  four 
in  depth — now  eBX7X4=7H4  and  a  fraction.  Bui  a  cubical 
foot  of  ordhtary  sandstone  (we  speak  from  actual  cxpenment) 
weighs  nearly  COUlb.  so  that  about  eleven  feet  constitute  a  ton. 
Tliis  single  mass,  ihenlore,  with  every  allowance  for  the  different 
Specific  gravity  of  stones,  contains  at  least  seventy  tons.  It  re- 
mains then  to  be  considered  by  what  enginery  this  enormous 
weight  could  be  moved  from  its  place,  or  whether  it  hud, been 
noved  at  all. 

He  who  should  undertake  to  produce  the  noble  scenery  of  parks 

■nd  pleasure  gruuiuls  out  of  llie  wilds  of  au  American  forest,  would 

I  not  have  to  await  the  slow  ptucevs  which  discourages  and  delays 

the  operations  of  Buropenu  nrliiM..    Be  wcuild  merely  hiive  lo  rt-- 

_  r_«B.j....  _        '    '    n,  and  lo  leave, 

_^^^^^^^^^^^^^      the  wood  :  the 

uurcGorded  «<Sl^^^^^^^^^^H|pigr  puts  of  the 

sonh 
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north  of  England,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  Stoiiehenges 
exist  in  the  quarry,  that  is,  masses  uf  perpendicular  stone  which  re- 
quire nothing  more  than  the  removal  of  casual  obstructions  and  tha 
elevation  of  nuposts,  already  on  the  spot,  for  the  production  of  such 
a  wonderful  work,  llie  autlior  supposes  (and  is  warranted  hy  ap- 
pearances in  supposing)  that  the  sarsen  stones,  which  compose  the 
greater  circle  and  tlie  adytum  of  Stonehenge,  have  been  bronght 
from  no  considerable  distance. 

What,  then,  if  the  builders  were  directed  in  the  choice  of  their 
mtuation  by  some  great  mass  of  native  columns  on  the  irery  spot  ? 
This  removes  at  once  the  difliculty  of  conveyance.  Still,  however, 
they  lay  prostrate.  Some  therefore  were  to  be  placed  perpcndiciH 
larly,  and  others  elevated  upon  their  heads.  What  means  dwn,  it 
will  be  asked,  did  the  Britons  possess  adequate  even  to  thia  lattar 
purpose? 

Every  savage,  who  takes  a  pole  into  his  hand,  is  posseased  of  a 
lever ;  and  he  who  pushes  one  stone  beneath  another  for  the  por« 
pose  of  raising  it  from  the  ground,  applies  a  wedge.  Two  of  dw 
mechanical  powers,  therefore,  they  must  have  possessed ;  and  diecom- 
bined  effects  of  these  would  be  aided  by  the  physical  powers  of  as 
many  muscular  anus  as  could  be  brought  at  one  time  within  the 
aphere  of  acting  upon  these  mighty  masses.  But  in  the  opention  of 
savages  what  is  wanting  in  mechanical  power  b  compensated  by  per- 
severance. One  set  of  wearied  workmen  is  withdrawn  and  another 
applied ;  no  labour  appals,  no  disappointment  disconcerts ;  an  inch 
gamed  in  a  year  is  an  approximation  to  the  end,  and  though  suc- 
cessive generations  ptrisli  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  design, 
still  it  advances.  With  res|>ect  to  the  ^heel  and  axle,  as  the  difli- 
culty of  conveyance  is  partly  removed,  we  shall  only  say  that,  be- 
fore the  aTa  of  Cu*sar\s  invasion,  the  Bclga;  undoubtedly  possessed 
them.  W  hcther  the  Britons  were  possesded  of  another  mechanical 
power,  which  would  at  once  remove  the  difliculty,  must  for  ever 
remain  Mndctenniiied.  7*he  most  powerful  modification  of  the 
lever,  the  pully,  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  VitmvinSy 
and  for  some  indefinite  portion  of  time  before  that  period,  to  dia 
Greeks ;  but  it  hus  eluded  the  search  and  perplexed  the  erudition 
of  SalniasiuA  to  discover  its  origin.  We  must,  therefore,  try  to 
solve  the  phenomena  of  the  imposts  at  Stonehenge  without  it. 

We  have  conversed  with  a  prelate  of  great  philosophical  know* 
ledge,  lately  deceafie<l,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  after  the  up- 
rights of  Stonehenge  were  erected,  inclined  planes  of  chalk  and 
other  hard  materials,  which  compose  the  downs,  might  have  been 
constnictt'd,  and  that  upon  these  the  imposts,  which  scarcely  equal 
in  weight  one  fourth  of  the  greater  uprights,  might,  without  difBcuI^ 
have  been  protruded  into  their  present  situation  by  the 
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cation  of  wedges  and  levers.  The  inclined  plaiiea  would  afterwards 
be  removed  of  course,  as  scaffolds  from  a  linbhed  building.  If 
the  hiuts  here  suggested  throw  any  light  on  so  obscure  a  subject, 
our  pur[)ose  is  answered.  At  all  events,  we  cheerfully  concur 
nitb  ihc  author  in  hi^  modest  and  rational  conclusion,  that  the  pri- 
meval Britons  were  the  founders  of  Stouehenge. 

Of  theChoreaGigantutu.awell-iuiaginedname,  which  assimilates 
'diis  magic  circle  to  a  company  of  giunts  dunciug  the  hay,  ground 
plans  have  been  given  by  the  autliur  according  to  the  second  hypo- 
thesis. To  these  are  adde^  a  piosjiect,  perhaps  rather  too  dislanl, 
of  the  remains  in  dieir  preiient  alate  ;  and  »  most  accurate  and  satis- 
fictory  engravii^  (for  the  fallen  parts  are  easily  supplied  from  those 
which  remain)  ot  the  whole  when  perfect.  In  this  last,  the  re- 
tiring elevatiou  of  the  uprights,  which  compose  the  adytum,  have  a 
very  majestic  effect,  and  prove  the  builiiers,  whoever  they  were, 
either  to  have  had  no  contemptible  knowledge  of  perspective,  or 
to  have  been  more  than  connnonly  fortunate  in  the  proiluctiou  of 
•  tine  effect.  No  wonder  that  such  a  design  in  such  an  age  fastened 
upon  its  author  the  imputation  of  magic.  It  is  further  remarkablo 
tsat  die  stones  which  compose  the  smaller  circles  are  of  a  different 
Species  from  the  rest,  and  haie  certainly  been  brought  from  a  dis- 
.  tince.  I'hey  are  sup|>osed,  \('ith  gieat  probubilily,  by  our  author, 
to  be  an  afterthought,  and  they  certainly  detract  something  from 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  whole. 

Iliat  nothing  might  he  wanting  to  a  disquisition  so  elaborate, 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Houre  has,  iu  the  last  place,  adduceit  the  ancient 
,  Mtd  curiotia  testimony  of  Hecatseus,  (as  ^luoted  by  Diodorus  Si- 
culni,)  who  speaks  of  a  circular  temple  of  Apollo  in  an  hyperlwrean 
island,  uxtpq;  Kf>.TiKi|;.  Tliis  our  author  would  gladly  persuade 
)HiU£eIf  is  Stoiiehenge.  We  too  are  willing  to  believe;  'premiturra- 
tioneBDimusvinciquelaborat:'  hut  we,  like  him,  have  the  best  editor 
of  Diodorus,  ihc  learned  Wesseling,  against  ns.*  Neither  does  Sir 
Jljchurd  seem  aware  thai,  in  contending  for  the  hyperhorean  ho- 
nours of  Stonehenge,  he  has  a  rival  in  die  xealous  Swede,  OUus 
.;Sudbeck,  whose  '  vapoured  ear'  hears  the  p;euns  which  resounded 
ttom  this  remote  temple  of  Apollo,  within  the  preciml  of  soma 
Scandinavian  circle ;  and  whose  heated  imagination  discovers  in  hi# 
own  rugged  country,  a  land 

'  Of  maa  nnil  steel,  the  warrior  and  hia  sword,' 
all  the  delights  which  anti(]iiily  haifublcdof  the  unknown  Atlantis, 
the  groves  of  the    Hespf  riife^,  or   Ihc  gnrdeiiH  of  Alcinous,   aiul 
much  that  inspiiation  has  recorded  of  Punidisv  itself. 
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A  great  cathedral  at  present  implies  a  ncif^libouriiig,  and  usually 
a  eoiiiiiilrrable  eity.  Stoiiehi'ii;;c  \\as  the  metropolitan  chtireh  oif 
Dniiilisin  ;  yet  there  are  110  trace.-'  of  a  capital  about  it.  Still  its 
en\iroHd  must  at  one  time  have  bt'cii  cxtri'mely  populous. 

The  Druids  and  intiTior  ministers  ot'  worship,  with  their  several 
houM'h(»hl^,  of  whose  dwellings  all  vrMi«;esi  ha\e  disappeared,  uitisi 
alone  huve  tonniil  a  large  i'siahli>hnienl ;  and  the  more  |>erinaiient 
memorials  ot'the  deatlon  the  adj(>inin«;il(iwn«i  prove  the  population 
of  tlie  neighbourhood,  tliongh  scutliitd,  to  hu\e  been  Cousiderable. 
But  wlu-n  it  is  renicndu  rc«l  that  so  laborious  a  memorial  as  the  bar- 
n)w  could  <onIy  have  covered  the  remains  of  the  opuleiityand  conse- 
quently of  the  few,  the  numbers  of  the  Kritish  Belgap,  who  were 
once  scattered  over  these  downs,  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  great. 
Of  these  barrows,  within  a  circuit  of  little  more  than  Uvo  miles 
around  Stonehenge,  our  author  has  counteil  177»  and  niight  have 
counted  m:iny  more.  In  fact,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is 
studded  with  them.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  have  been 
explored  by  him,  and  nexer  without  succes.i.  Still,  however,  a 
inunnur  (»f  expiring  supei>tition  is  sometimes  heard  against  the  im« 
piirt\  of  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  But  surely  when  the  body 
has  loikg  since  been  resolved  into  its  parent  dust ;  when  all  memory 
and  tradition  of  the  individual  \\w\v  ceaHNJ;  when  not  a  survivor 
exists,  we  d<>  not  s:iy  (»f  the  family,  but  of  the  nation  and  hinguage 
to  which  he  belon;:(d;  and  when,  a!>ove  all,  the  hivesti^ation  is 
sure  to  bring  to  liulit  in:ni\  buried  remniints  of  ancient  arts  and  maft- 
neis,  we  nm\  he  allowed  to  prtuiounee  tlie  pursuit  as  commendable 
as  it  i»i  niteresting.  'Iliougli  gold  has  s<»nietimes  rewarded  hid  re- 
^earl'lI,  eini«»>it\  is  a  very  different  principle  from  avarice;  and  we 
are  c.rnvin<  eii  lluil  the  liberal  invotigiitor  of  the  Wiltshire  barrows 
will  M(:V(  r  nciive  a  siimlur  reliuke  to  that  which  appalled  an  an- 
rieni  t  .livrj^^r-  ^^1  ^^IH  AIIAFi:xT():£  TK  EA::  XPIIMATi2N 
KAI  Ai::XmKKPAHii,  OTK  AN  NEKP12N  OHKAIX  ANE12- 


Art.  \'1II. — Vhtistiiui  Kescarches  in  _J.yla,  Bv  the  Rev.  Claudius 
lh!rii;,nai,  D.I),  late  Nice  Provost  of  the  Col/cge  of' Fort 
If  ./''d'n,  11  Heiiiral,  rtvo.  pp.  '27-.  Cambridge,  Deightou; 
LunJ(.:i,  Cadell  and   Davis.  IHI  1. 

TN  difFusiiiu;  civilization  and  Christianity  through  Uic  world,  as  a 
-'^  ^<'^.;nda^^  jgeiit  in  the  divine  counsels,  no  kingdom  is  more  re* 
sponsible  th.ui  our  own.  The  activity  of  her  full  population  has 
c}>-ri('(i  the  arth   wliieli  minister  to  human   ct^nifort  to  unexampled 

•  JlcaKl.  Clio.  ler. 
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perfection ;  the  Iransiuis^ion  of  tlic  produce  of  these  arts  lias  gra- 
dually given  lier  acce.ss  tu  the  remotest  and  ludest  coiinliies  of  llie 
world;  and  the  wealth  rexulling  from  ^udi  commerciul  influence 
baa  rendered  her  puwer  cominensurnte  with  her  op|ii>rtuintics. 
Nor  has  England  liicn  deaf  to  the  call  of  duly.  We  arc  inciden- 
tally informed  iu  a  sernum  prefixed  to  the  volume  before  us,  that 
there  are  at  this  tiyic  upwards  of  thirty  different  pluces  «herc 
missiouarics  '  are  engaged  in  introducing  the  most  vahiuble  tcni- 
)loral  uiid  spiritual  blessings.'  We  say  temporal  as  well  as  npiritunl ; 
for  increasing  civilization  has  hitlierto  been  the  in^itrunieiit  u|)- 
pointed  for  spreading  Cln'istianity  ;  and  exjieiience  has  proved  tliat 
the  gospel  cannot  take  root  without  ameliorating  and  enriching  the 
soil  in  which  it  flourishes.  It  appear))  too,  from  other  sources  of 
information,  tliat  tliere  are  no  less  tlian  forty-three  languages  in 
M  liich  the  scriptures  are  at  tins  time  promulgated.  '  'lliesc  and' 
Otlier  proofv  of  (he  religious  spirit  of  the  present  age  have  pro- 
duced so  strong  an  impression  upon  ihe  mnid  of  Or.  Buchanan, 
tiiat  he  considers  it  as  an  a;ra  in  the  diflusiun  of  lij^ht  worthy  of 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Refoiiuation.  'The  vital  spirit, 'Jio 
Hays, '  of  our  religion  lias  revived,  and  is  producing  the  fruits  of  the 
flrst  century.  ChrUtiauity  has  assumed  iu  true  character,  as  Ihu 
light  of  the  world.  'I'ho  holy  scriptun-s  are  multiplying  with- 
out number.  Translarions  are  preiiitrin<;  iu  almost  all  languages  ; 
■lid  preachers  are  going  forth  inin  almost  evciy  region,  to  make  tlic 
ways  of  God  known  u|H)»  earth,  his  saving  hcallli  among  all 
nations.' 

The  H  idest  and  grandest  tlieatre  of  our  e^irrlioiis  io  this  honoura- 
ble cause,  is  opene<l  to  us,  without  doubt,  in  our  eastern  empire : 
sDtl  to  this  object  ihc  public  attention  has  been  actively  directed 
durinS  the  last  ten  years,  chielly  through  the  laudable  exertions  of 
Dr.  Buchanan,  who  by  contributing  his  own  personal  informa- 
tion to  the  discussion  which  he  invited,  has  gi%en  the  subject  tlie 
most  reasonable  ctiaiice  of  success,  from  the  collision  of  various 
ophiions  and  various  minds.  'I1ie  '  Researches'  now  published 
bring  to  the  geueral  fund  su  much  that  is  new,  ami  so  much  that  is 
interesting,  that  we  shall  be  unpardiniable  in  snying  more  than  is 
nccessarj*  m  order  to  place  in  one  point  of  view,  the  principal  rea- 
lms which  made  it  a  duty  in  us  to  introduce  Christiamly  aniung  our 
Hindoo  subjects ;  the  chief  difficulties  which  m>po8e  that  design; 
and  the  peculiar  advantages  which  seein.to  ofier  at  the  present 
ticjiod  a  more  auspicious  prospect  than  before.  On  the  h rat  and 
last  of  ihese  points  hule  more  will  be  necessary,  than  to  conccnirate 
the  iiifurmution  to  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Buchanan's  '  Researches 
flnd   Nolicos.'  * 
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As  to  the  prooiulgatioo  of  Cfarutianity  id  India,  a  snflkieot 
ipducement  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  and  religioua  degrada- 
tion of  the  Hindoos.  Their  religion  is,  to  a  greater  degree 
tfian  any  other,  pervaded  by  the  error  of  all  pagan  systems,  that  of 
aubstituting  ceremonious  rites  and  observances  for  moral  otiedieiioe. 
The  delusion  in  which  Europeans  were  for  a  long  time  held  by  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  Hindoo  dress  and  mode  of  living,  hat 
jrielded  to  a  more  intimate  and  impartial  acquaintance  with  that  pecK 
pie ;  and  lies  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  *  murdered  Rajahs 
and  starved  natives/  which  were  once  so  frequently  introduced  '  to 
point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.'  It  is  now  pretty  generally  under- 
•toody  that  so  for  from  furnishing  an  exemplification  of  the  golden 
ttge^  their  simplicity  results  from  cunning,  meir  peaceablenesa  from 
cowardice;  and  that  their  leading  characteristics  are  selfiahness, 
pride,  and  superstition,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  revei^. 

What  now  are  the  rites  which  supersede  morality,  wiA  this 
people?  Upon  this  subject  the  author's  journal, '  warm  from  the 
heart,'  speaks  volumes. 

'  '<  Buddruck  in  Orissa,  May  Mtk,  1906. 

*  **  We  know  that  we  are  approaching  Juggernaut  (and  yet  we  are 
ihore  than  fifty  miles  from  it)  by  the  human  bones  which  we  have  seen 
for  some  days  strewed  by  the  way.  At  this  place  we  have  been  joioed 
by  several  large  bodies  of  pilgrims,  perhaps  2000  in  number,  who  have 
come  from  various  parts  of  Northern  India.  Some  of  them,  with  whom 
1  have  conversed,  say  that  they  have  been  two  months  on  their  march, 
travelling  slowly  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  with  their  wives  and 
children.  Some  old  persons  are  among  them  who  wish  to  die  at  Jug- 
gernaut.  Numbers  of  pilgrims  die  on  the  road;  and  their  bodies 
generally  remain  uiiburied.  On  a  plain  by  the  river,  near  the  pilgrim's 
Caravansera  at  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  skulls.  Hie 
dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures,  seem  to  live  here  on  human  prey.  The 
vultures  exhibits  a  shocking  tamenets,  1  he  obscene  animals  will  not 
leave  the  body  sometimes  till  we  come  close  to  them.  This  Buddruck 
u  a  horrid  place.  Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  meet  death  in  some 
shape  or  other.  Surely  Juggernaut  cannot  be  worse  than  Buddruck." 
p.  130. 

*  "  Juggernaut^  ISth  ^Jyne. 

*  "  I  have  returned  home  from  witnessing  a  scene  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  At  twelve  o'clock  of  this  day,  being  the  great  day  of  the  feast, 
the  Moloch  of  Hindoostan  was  brought  out  of  his  temple  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  worshippers.  When  the 
idol  was  placed  on  his  throne,  a  shout  was  raised,  by  the  multitude, 
such  as  1  had  never  beard  before.  It  continued  equable  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  gradually  died  away." — 

'  '*  The  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  on  a  stupendous  car  or  tower 
about  sixty  feet  in  height,  resting  on  wheels  which  indented  the  ground 
deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.  Attached 
to  it  were  six  cables,  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which 
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L  the  people  drew  it  along.     Upun  ihe  tower  vrtre  the  priest'?  anil  satellitel 
of  till;  idol,  surrounding  his  throne.     The  idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  hav- 
ing a  friglitrul  ^iiiagf  paiuted  black,  with  a  distended  moufli  of  a  bloody 
colour.     His  arms  are  of  gold,  and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel. 
The  other  two  idols  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  colour.— Five  elcphajitt 
^  ^«ceded  the  three  towers,   bearing  towering  flags,  dressed  in  crimton 
^ CftparisDns, and  having  belU  hanging  to  iheir  caparisons,  which  kounded 
I  nusically  as  they  moved." — 

1       '  "  After  the  tower  had  proceeiled  some  way,  a  pilgrim  announced 
Ltfiat  he  was  ready  to  oRer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.     He  laid  hiin- 
[jelf  dowu  in  the  road  hefore  the  lower  as  it  was  moving  along,  lying  mi 
B  liis  face,  with  his  arms  stretched  forwards.     The  multitude  passed  round 
I,  leaving  the  space  clear,and.he  w^s  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheeli 
r  vf  iho  iQwer.     A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  tu  the  God.     Ho  is  said  to 
when  the   libation   o(  the   blood  is  made.     The  peuple    threw 
.es,  or  small  money,  un  the  body  of  the  victim,  in  approbation  of 
tbe  deed.      He  was  left  to  view  u  cutuidcrahlt  time,  and  nils  then  carried 
by  the  Hurrut  to  the  Golgotha,  where  I  have  just  been  viewing  his  re- 
mains.    How  much  I  wished  that  the  Proprietora  of  India  Stock  could 
have  attended  the  wheels  if  Juggernaut,  and  seen  this  peculiar  source 
ef  their  revenue."     pp.  136'— 139. 

'  "  Juggrmmit,  21 W  June. 
'"  The  idolatrous  processions  continue  for  some  dajs  longer,>  but  my 
spirits  are  so  exhausted  by  the  constant  view  of  these  enormiiies,  that  I 
mean  to  hasten  away  from  this  place  sooner  than  1  nt  lint  Intended. — I 
beheld  another  distressing  scene  this  morning  at  the  Place  of  Skulls; — 
a  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly  dead,  and  her  two  children  by  her, 
lookingal  the  dogs  and  vultures  which  were  near.  The  peoole  paued 
by  without  noticing  the  children.  I  asked  them  where  was  their  nome. 
They  said, '  they  hud  no  home  but  where  their  mother  was.'— O,  there 
isno  pity  at  Juggernaut !  no  mercy,  no  teiidernessafheart  in  Moloch's 
kingdom  !  Those  whosupport  Am  kingdom, err,  I  trust,  Irom  ignorance. 
'  They  know  not  what  they  do.'  "     p.  141. 

The  rites  of  Juggemaul  are  by  no  means  confiiW  to  the  temple 
in  Orissa.  Even  '  close  to  Tsliera,  a  bcaiiiiftil  villa  on  the  river's  side, 
about  eight  miles  from  Calcutta,  once  ihe  renidtme  of  Govenor 
HasliiigH,  and  within  view  of  the  present  Governor  General'* 
country  house,  there  is  a  temple  of  this  idol  which  is  often  stained 
with  human  blood.'  Dr.  Huchanau  visited  this  place  at  the  festival 
of  the  Rutt  JutttB  in  May.  1807,  and  u'itite<ised  a  iimilar  scene  to 
that  which  has  bcenjust  described.  The  worsluppers  were  com- 
puted at  a  hundred  ihouiiaiid. 

The  sacrifice  of  females  at  the  tnmb  of  their  husbandi  forms 
another  of  the  tragedies  acted  at  the  iusti^lioii,  and  uuder  the  su- 
perintend ance,  of  tlie  Brahmins.  But  with  this  aubjet-t  the  public 
arc  now  become  so  well  iicquainted,  that  it  w  onl)  necessary  to  say 
that '  by  an  accaunl  taken  in  13u:1,  the  number  nf  womtn  saciiliced 

during 
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during  that  year  within  SO  miles  of  Calcutta,  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy  Qve/ 

When  tlie  refreshing  contrast  which  Christianity  displays  to  these 
sanguinary  liorrors,  has  been  extracted  from  the  same  Journal^  it 


worslii|>|)cd  un  idol  also,   called  tlie  great  black  bull  of  Taiijore.' 
Here,  8a}s  Dr.  Buchanan,  Sept.  Q,  I8()6, 

*  "  As  I  returned  from  the  Church,  I  saw  the  Christian  families 
floingback  in  crowds  to  the  country,  a!ul  the  boys  looking  at  their  ollas.* 
What  a  contrast,  thought  1,  is  this  to  the  scene  at  Juggernaut !  Here 
there  is  becoming  dress,  humane  alfoctions,  and  rational  discourse.  I 
•cc  here  no  skulls,  no  self-torture,  no  self-murder,  no  dogs  and  vultures 
tearing  human  flesh  !  Here  the  Christian  virtues  are  found  in  exercise 
by  the  feeble-minded  Hindoo,  in  a  vi>;our  and  purity  which  will  sur- 
prise those  who  have  never  kn<»wn  the  native  character  but  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages,  as  in  Hcn^al.  it  certainly  surprised  myself; 
and  when  I  reflected  on  the  moml  c*i>nducr,  upright  dealing,  and  de- 
corous manner:i  of  the  native  Christians  of  Tanjore,  I  found  in  my 
breast  a  new  evidence  of  the  peculiar  excellence  and  benign  influence 
of  the  Christian  I'aith." '    p.  I69. 

In  the  same  district  are  exteiwive  forests,  inhabited  till  lately  by 
predatory  bands.  'Die  exertions  of  the  present  pastor,  the  worthy 
successor  of  Swartz,  have  prevailed  among  these  most  unprombii^ 
subjects;  *  and  many  who  were  professed  thieves  only  a  few  years 
■go,  are  now  an  honour  to  the  Christian  profe^>ion,t  and  industrious 
peasants.*  p.  I70. 

We  shall  conclude  by  comparing  >\ilh  the  coercive  destruction 
of  widows,  which  disgraces  the  dominion  of  Urahina,  our  authors 
observations  on  the  stale  of  the  women  amonu:  the  Svrian  Chris- 
tians. 


( (i 


The  sii»ht  of  the  wo.mf.x  a^^u^ed  me  that  I  was  once  more  (after  a 
lonr»  absence  from  Knuland)  in  a  Christian  country.  For  the  Hindoo 
women,  and  the  iSlahoniedan,  and  in  short,  all  women  who  are  not 
Christians,  are  accounted  by  the  men  an  inferior  race;  and,  in  general, 
are  confined  to  the  house  for  life,  like  irmtional  creatures.  In  every* 
countenance  now  before  me  1  thought  I  could  discover  the  intelligence 
of  Christianitv.*"     p.  210. 


•  Tlu»  OUa  is  tlir  l';ilm\  ra  leiil",  on  which  tlic  sludciil.*  iui«l  calcchists  lake  down  the 
flcrmoii  ill  'I  aiiiiil  ii.  niiort  tiaiid. 

t  A  farOnT  ju'x;<)iiiit  otthc'sf  converts  is  pvcii  in  tlic  n'|><»rt  of  the  Socirtv  tor  Promoting 
Christ i;ni  KnowI<'ilLf,  inino  1H09.  It  uuisl  not  he  lorgcjllon,  that  this  .MX'icty,  under 
^lic#!«-  .IMS J )"!»•<•.«*  i!  r  im\  l*r<'i<.'«taiit  niisMon  wns  sont,  and  is  slill  .sui)]>ortt'd  in  IlindostHn, 
is,  t.x  I)..  iinr'.uj..n  ivi>tl\  *\\\'  %  it,  *  tlic  Vuicrablc  Mothtr'  of  all  those  which  arc  now 
exerting  i\iv\i  iuliuc  iicc  in  the  same  cause. 

If, 
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If,  lionever,  we  arc  here  fiirnislicd  wilh  forcible  persuasives 
towardii  diffusing  llie  blexsiiiga  of  the  gospel  in  HiudustBii,  it  inu»t 
beucknuwlcdged  lliut  there  remain  cerlaiii  difficulties  to  be  placed 
in  tlie  opposite  scale,  w hich  can  otilj'  be  stiiiuoiiiiied  grHdiially,  bikI 
by  [lerscteraMce.  The  original  GouiuihikI,  '  go  and  teadi  all  nations,' 
r-Was  accompaitied  wilh  aupenialurul  aiiststHnce.  When  the  gospel 
■t^dbucn  llnis  lirinly  rooted,  its  future  propagation  was  comniitttMJ 
|to  llie  powers  and  opportutiiliea  of  itsproleHsont.  In  the  full  con- 
Ifficliun  of  this,  I>r.  Ituchanan  advines,  in  aJl  endt^avours  for  this  de- 
'  'e  purpose,  '  to  avoid  as  diucIi  as  possible  Mliat  may  be  culled 
mterpnse,'  and  to  direct  iliein  in  prvferencc  to  those  parts,  where 
^Aere  arc  tlie  greatest  facilities  for  lite  couverBioii  of  tlie  people.' 
tliese  facilities  have  liiibcito  been  found  greatest  in  that 
Wiiiplele  and  [wrmatietit  voiuieelion  which  arises  from  coloniza- 
But»  Europeans  in  llritixh  liKlia  liavc never  jet  been  settled; 
even  in  the  cliaracter  of  birds  uf  passage,  they  have  not 
>  much  renembJed  the  stork  or  swallow  who  build  their  nests 
d  ruar  iheir  J'ouiig  in  tlie  scene  of  Uicir  temporary  residence,  a» 
M«  Iflsit  iiiteretting  birds  who  r.iiige  the  country  at  will,  but 
ky  no  foinidution  of  afl'ecliou  in  it,  and  never  seem  to  forget  that 
Viey  are  only  to  itdiabit  it  for  a  seaaou.  *  {\ccordiiigty,  the  bulk  of 
Ifae  population  searcelj  ever  see  an  Englishman.'  And  the  prohi- 
*  ition  which  prevents  Kuro|>eaiis  fruoi  becoming  landholders,  how- 
wr  popular  among  the  natives,  and  congeiual  to  our  own  local 
olicy,  throws  au  ainiust  impa^abie  ban  ier  in  the  way  uf  assimi- 
lation, 

Anotlicr  seriou.i  obstncle  is  found. in  llie  opposite  chancters  of 
-the  English  and  Hindoos,  and  in  tlie  uflfavourable  views  which 
eacli  nation  enteiiains  of  the  otlicr.  '^I'hey  arc  looked  upon  by  tlie 
Kiiglish  residents  as  a  cowardly  and  superstitious  race ;  and  we  are 
despised  by  thcin  as  a  polluted  and  irieligiouti  jHiopie.  lu  other 
countries  the  superiority  of  Europeans  in  all  the  means  of  comfor- 
table subsistence  and  all  the  urln  of  civili/atiun  lias  been  so  generally 
acknuH  ledgcd,  tlmt  iJic  new  comers  have  been  first  admired,  and 
then  imitated ;  but  in  Hindustan  tlie  natives  live  under  llie  roof  of  a 
master  whom  Uieir  intolerant  bigotry  leads  them  to  coirtider  in  all 
respects  Wneath  themselves :  and  their  stipulations  as  to  the  ser- 
viccH  which  they  sliall  pttrfurm,  and  their  trequent  encroachments 
ua  thoM  stipulations  under  presence  of  religious  honour,  render  b 
domestic  connection  which  would  civilize  a  negio,  a  source  of  still 
wider  difference  between  the  English  and  Hindoo.  It  is  rcaiurk- 
ulfle,  tliat  although  the  average  of  native  servants,  thruughuut  tite 
country,  may  be  reckoned  as  at  Ica&t  thirty  to  each  English  resi- 
dent, wliich  might  be  cxj>ccteif  to  form  an  assimilated  body  of  xuf- 
-licient  force  to  shake  the  csiUiblisliid  superstllioa,  yet  nu  uiataiiee  is 
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on  record  of  iny  conversion  foUowing  this  cloie  but  temporvj 
connection,  excepting  in  the  families  of  mifisioiwriei. 

A  third  difliculty  which  certainly  renders  the  subject  a  matter  of 
peculiar  delicacy ,  is  the  alarm  wiiich  it  has  excited  amoDg  many  of 
the  Anglo-Iudians,  who  seem  to  apprehend  that  any  visible  prefe- 
rence ui  favour  of  Christianity — a  preference  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, they  have  been  too  long  unaccustomed  to  witneaa,  m^t 
awaken  tlie  natives  from  their  sleep  of  cowardice  and  inactivity^  mid 
draw  on  the  EngUs^h  in  Hindostan,the  fate  of  the  Roman  residents  in 
thekinedom  of  Mithridatcii.  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  his  late  public*- 
tiouy  tnough  himself  somewhat  of  an  alarmist,  has  spoken  upon 
this  subject  with  a  moderation  that  gives  weight  to  his  sentiments, 
and  strongly  deprecates  any  such  interference  on  the  part  of  govem- 
nient  as  may  possibly  excite  an  apprehension  that  the  business  of 
conversion  will  l>e  taken  up  by  them,  lliis  feeling  is  too  natural, 
perhaps  too  reasonable,  to  bie  lightly  treated.  'Ine  convictioD  of 
numerical  inferiority  must  be  familiar  to  every  Briti»h  resident, 
who  is  conscious  that  the  assembly  at  Juggernaut  alone  outnum- 
bers in  a  fourf(»ld  proportion  the  whole  European  population  of 
India,  and  who  rnnnot  shake  oft'  the  unwelcome  idea  that  super- 
atition  might  instantancoua^ly  rouse  them  from  their  habitual 
state  of  apathy  and  dependence.  It  is  therefore  hardly  wron- 
llerful,  that  they  who  ha\e  witnessed  the  Hindoo  defilements  so 
long,  and  witli  so  little  opportunity  of  comparison,  that  they  ban 
learnt  to  ^iew  them  witli  complacency,  should  ridicule  the  directon 
for  think hig  Christianity  a  better  faith,  or  for  refusing  to  derive  a 
profit  from  tlie  manufactory  of  porcelain  idols.  Much  less  are  those 
persons  to  be  blamed,  who,  while  they  are  most  sincciely  anxious 
that  we  should  conmiunicatc  to  India  something  more  permanent 
than  a  regular  police,  or  more  perfoet  than  Mahomniedan  law,  still 
require  that  caution  should  ro-operate  with  zeal,  and  piiidence  with 
piety.  We  have  no  whriant,  as  Dr.  Uuehanan  observes,  '  to  look 
for  a  miracle  under  the  fiuished  dispensation  of  die  gospel.'  We 
must  trust  to  those  human  means  which  reason  points  out  as  most 
promising,  and  ex))ericnce  ap])n>ves  as  most  etlicaeious;  thou^ 
often  too  slow  for  our  wishes,  and  particularly  for  the  wishes  of  those 
on  whonitlio  Libour  ot' conversion  devolves.  NorcMii^htwe  too  rudely 
to  suppress  tlie  san«>uiiieteni})cr.inieut  which  is  ill  satisfied  without  the 
speedy  acconiplishuienl  of  an  object  sincerely  at  heart,  when  it  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  sam^^  disposition  ^^  hieli  is  w  illing  to  make  the 
first  adventuie  in  ditu«;erou*i  piillis,  and  eneounter  untried  enemies. 
The  spirit  must  be  controtiled,  but  not  subdued ;  the  fire  must  be 
moderated,  but  not  extin^ui^hed.  Moderated  and  controuled,  we 
should  imagine,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  the  recollection,  that  if 
the  stream  which  is  now  so  easily  confined,  were  to  sweep  away  ha 

embank- 


embankments,  and  burst  upon  tJic  KngUsh  in  India,  tlie  overthrow 
of  the  present  establishment,  however  tremendous,  would  not  b« 
_  the  limit  ol'  the  evil :  it  would  require  at  least  another  century  to 
lay  anew  a  basis  for  the  erectiun  of  Christianity,  and  to  raise  it  to 
ifae  height  uhich  it  bus  at  present  attained. 

If,  however,  the  conversion  of  the   Mindoos  is  opposed,  as  all 
toust  admit,  by  peculiar  diHicultics,    there  are  corresponding  ad- 
vautages,  at  the  present  moment,  w  hich  open  a  brighter  })ro8pect, 
■nd  seem  to  mark  this  as  the  season  appobited  for  diffusing  a  holj 
light  over  the  vast  population  of  Asia.     In  the  collie  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, an  institution  which  will  fur  ever  reflect  honour  on  the  Marquii 
Wellesley's  administration  in  India,  '  there  was  a  department  for 
I  -tnuislating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  languages ;  learned  na- 
I  tives  from  remote  regions  were  assembled  by  Uie  influence  of  the 
f  Wtpreme  goveniment  to  assist  in  the  work;'  and  when  the  csta- 
\  kbaliitient  was  reduced  witlun  narrower  limits,  the  translations  were 
t  continued  by  tlie  exertions  uf  the  individual  super  intend  an  is  of  the 
I  college.     The  fi-uils  of  this  bisiitution  and  patronage  we  shall  con- 
isely  detail  in  their  order. 
First  must  be  reckoned  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  language 
I  «o  the  knowledge  of  Europeans.     In  tJte  year  1 800,  it  was  said  that 
o  individual  m  the  Company's  service  could  read  a  common  Chi- 
ese  letter.     In  the  year  1807,  a  copy  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mat* 
j^tficw,  in  the  Chinese  language,  translated  by  Mr.  l^ssar,  an  Ar- 
Ik^pientan  Christian,  was  transmitted  to  the  Lambeth  library.     And 
'  ^ice  that  period  a  considerable  portion  of  the  New  Testament  lias 
rkesn  struck  ofl"  from  blocks  after   tlie  Chinese  manner.      Lord 
Uinto  has  justly  appreciated  these  imjiortant  advances,  when  he 
-characterises  them  as  '  throwing  open  a  precious  mine,  with  all  its 
leligioiis  aud  moral  treasure,  ,to  the  largest  associated  popubtioo 
»f  the  world.* 

With  respect  to  the   Hindoos,  for  whom,  as  onr  own  subjects, 

we  arc  more  iunncdialely  interested,  the   task  was  easier.     The 

L  £criptures  had  been  formerly  translated  into  two  of  the  five  lan- 

s  spoken  generally  in  British  Lidia,  viz.  the  Tamid  and  Ben- 

Tlic    remaining   three   were   in    progress   of    translation 

ten  Dr.  Buchanan  published  his  notices;  and  subsequent  infor- 

Mlion  has  been  received  in  England,  that  the  translation  by  Mr. 

hiartyn  andMirza  Fitrut  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hiudostaner, 

'  e  grand  jicpular  langui^e  of  tlindostan,'  has  been  completed, 

^'■nd  will  be  immediately  printed,  aud  is  expected  in  India  to  form 

n  acqui^tion  of  the  highest  importance  to  literature  as  well  as  to 

tjeligion. 

A  new  empire  has  been  added  to  Great  Britain  in  the  east, 
f  which  maybe  called  tl)e  Malay  «mpi[e.     Theextembe  dominions 
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of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  ocean  have  devolved  upon  the  Ei^Iisb, 
and  Britain  is  now  mistress  of  the  w  hole  of  the  Malayan  archipe- 
lago. *  llie  Scriptures  were  translated  by  the  Dutch  into  the  east- 
em  Malay.  But  tlie  eastern  Malay  is  dift'erent  from  the  western 
Malay,  or  that  of  Sumatra.  Into  this  langtlage  Mr.  Janret,  who 
liad  resided  12  years  in  Sumatra,  is  preparing  a  version.  But  the 
•autlior  uho  chieAy  claims  our  notice  in  regard  to  the  Malay 
.regions,  is  Dr.  I^yden,*  well  known  to  the  learned  world  for  his 
dissertation  on  tlie  language  and  literature  of  the  Indo-Oiiiiese 
nations.  He  has  undertaken  to  conduct  translations  of  the  ScrifH 
tures  into  seven  new  laii&;uages,  including  those  of  Affghan  and 
Cashmire,  regions  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  Gon- 

j  jecture,  *  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  tribes  which  now  exist,  are 

1  still  to  be  found.' 

*  The  Persian  language  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Arabic  and 
Chinese,  in  tegunl  to  the  extent  of  territory  through  which  it  is 
spoken,  being  generally  understtuHl  from  Calcutta  to  Damascus.' 
The  gospels  of  St.  Mattlu'W  and  St.  Luke,  translated  by  Sabat, 
in  conjunction  with  Mirza  Titrut  and  Mr.  Martyn  into  the  Persian 
language,  have  already  been  printed.  But  the  Arabic  is  of  still 
greater  coiisequence.  *  Were-  a  traveller,*  says  Mr.  Jackson,  *  to 
pTficeed  from  Marocco  to  the  fartlicst  shore  of  Asia,  oppoate  die 
island  of  Japau^  he  would  tind  tlie  Arabic  generally  spoken  or  un* 
derstood  wherever  he  came.  In  Turkey,  in  Syria,  in  Arabia,  in 
Persia,  and  in  India,  it  i.s  understood  by  all  men  of  education.' 

*  Soon  after  Sabat  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  the  object 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  tlioiiglits  was  a  translation  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures for  his  native  country.  He  himself  could  easily  read  and  un- 
derstand the  existing  translation,  for  he  is  a  learned  man,  and  ac- 
quainted radically  w  iili  every  diak'ct  to  the  language  :  and  it  w  as  by 
means  of  that  translation  that  he  liimself  became  a  Christian ;  but 
he  says  he  should  be  ashamed  to  ofler  the  Bible  to  his  countrymen 
in  its  present  form ;  such  a  version  woidd  neither  be  acceptable  to 
the  learned  nor  intelligible  to  the  unlearned.*  .  'Iliis  noble  Arabian 
has  been  now  three  years  or  more  emjdoyccl  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
ture into  the  Arabic  language  :  and  the  proposal  for  publishing  the 
New  Testament,  in  a  splendid  form,  for  the  use  of  the  chief  men 
in  Arabia  and  Persia,  has  already  met  with  a  very  liberal  patron- 
age in  India.  It  was  expected  by  the  last  accounts  to  be  finished 
about  the  <  nd  of  the  present  year,   1811. 


*  Since  this  was  written,  accounts  liuvc  Ik^cu  received  ol  tlie  death  of  this  most 
lous  and  indefatigable  scholar.  He  aircoiupanitnl  I»rd  iHintu  in  hi^  expedition  to  Java, 
where  he  tell  a  victim  to  the  country  frver.  His  lo<<s  will  t)e  long  and  deeply  fch»  both 
by  liis  friends,  and  the  cotnitry  of'  which  he  was  the  boast,  and  promised  to  be  Uic 
onumeiit. 

The 
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The  fad  is  much  more  generntly  known  now,  than  before  Dr. 
Bucliaiimi  cuminiinicated  to  the  public  his  researches  amongst 
tlieni,  that  the  Syrian  Cliristians  itihsbiting  the  hiterior  of  Tra^)■n-■ 
«urt'  and  Mulahar  have  been  settled  there  from  the  jirst  ages  of 
Christianity.  Two  centuries  bad  elapsed  Mithiiul  any  particul&r 
infurmatioii  respecting  them,  to  ihal  it  was  even  doubted  by  many 
WihetlitT  they  existed  at  all,  svben  Dr.  iiuchaiian  nodeitook  a  viiiit 
to  tlieir  reputed  residence  1  [iRrposing  to  himself,  'First,  to  inves- 
ligale  their  litemture  and  hinlory,  and  to  collect  Biblical  maiiu- 
Sfriptii :  Secondly,  if  he  should  liitd  them  to  be  an  hitcUigent  peo- 
ple, and  well  acquainted  with  the  Syrian  Scriptures,  to  endeavour 
to  make  them  instruments  of  illnmiDBlii^  the  soutliern  parta  of  In- 
dia, by  engaging  them  in  traiislatin^  tlieir  Scriptures  into  the  native 
languages,  l^e  difficulties  of  such  a  journey,  which  were  not  in- 
considerable, were  overcome  by  Dr.  Uuchuiian's  uniform  zeal  and 
perseverance:  and  how  amply  he  was  repaid  \\\\\  appear  from  th« 
following  extract ; 

'  Ciiaganoot ;  a  Ciurrh  of  fie  Sjriait  Ciriitiass,  Nor.  10,  1 806. 
■  '  From  the  pnliice  ofTruvanciirc  1  proceeileil  to  Mavely-car,  atid 
dience  lo  the  hilU  at  the  bottom  of  the  high  Gh:iuU  which  divide  tb« 
Cariiaiic  from  MaUyala.  The  face  of  the  country  in  jieneral  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  ttie  niiiuniniiis,  exhihiiK  a  varied  scene  of  hill  and  dat:,  and 
fvindiiig  siituiLiB,  The  »l reams  full  from  these  mountuin*,  and  preserve 
the  vallies  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  produce  pepper,  carda- 
Donis  and  cassia,  or  coiomoii  cinnamon  ;  also  frunkincenM;  and  other 
mrumatic  £uma.  What  mldi  much  to  the  grHndeUr  of  llie  scenery  in 
(his  country  is.  thni  the  uiljiicenl  mountains  of  Tntvancove  *re  noiior- 
ftn,  bill  are  covered  wild  tiiresls  of  (eiik  Wood;  the  iKdian  oiik,  pro- 
ftucin;:,  it  is  said,  the  largest  limber  hi  the  world. 

-  •  The  first  view  of  ihc  Christifln  churche*  in  this  8ef|ue*tered  region 
Of  Hindmtan,  connected  with  the  idea  of  their  tranquil  dumtion  for  to 
Orany  ages,  caniiol  fail  to  excite  pleasing  •nooiiotis  in  the  mind  of  ih« 
bebiilder.  The  form  of  the  uldesi  buildia^  b  nut  unlike  that  of  aome 
of  the  old  paritih  churches  in  England ;  the  style  of  building  in  both 
boing  of  Saracenic  origin.  1'hey  have  slopibg  roo&,  piinted  «rch  win- 
Cows,  and  buttretuM  supporting  the  wii]|s.  The  beams  of  the  rool  being 
r posed  to  view  are  ornamented  ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  and  altar 
circular  and  fretted.  In  llie  cathedral  churches,  the  shrines  of  the 
feceased  bishops  are  ]>1ared  on  each  side  of  the  altiir.  iMcJt  of  the 
«liurches  Mre  built  of  a  reddish  stone  squared  ami  polished  at  the  quarry ; 
•nd  nre  of  durable  construction,  the  front  wall  of  the  iariiest  edifices 
being  sIk  feet  thick-  The  bells  of  the  churches  are  cast  in  the  fuun- 
■  !B  of  the  country  j  some  of  them  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  bav« 
iptions  in  Syriac  and  Malay.alim.  In  approaching  a  town  in  (he 
^ening,  I  once  heard  Ihe  sound  i>f  the  bells  among  the  hills;  a  circum- 
j^aiice  which  made  me  forget  for  a  moment  that  1  wasiaHindostan,  and 
iiided  me  of  another  counity.* — p.  207. 
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The  metropolitan  bishop  of  the  Syrian  churdi  resides  at  Cando- 
rad.  It  appears  that  he  had  hiipseff  meditated  the  tran^tioD  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Malahar  language,  a  work  greatly  needed 
b^  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  in  the  south  of  In- 
du.  The  representations  of  Dr.  Biichanan  excited  the  good  bi- 
riiop  to  the  immediate  prosecution  of  his  design,  and  the  year  fot- 
lowing  our  author  himself  carried  the  manuscript  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  printed  at  Bombay.  *  The  version  will  be  continued 
till  the  Hiiole  Bible  is  completed,  and  copies  circulated  tfaroughool 
the  Christian  regions  of  Malabar.' 

This  detail,  £ough  somewhat  tedious,  was  necessary,  19  oider  to 
put  our  readers  in  possession  of  die  gratifying  information  which  it 
conveys.  Gratifying  indeed  is  it  to  learn,  that  among  the  many 
and  various  languages  spoken  by  those  with  whom  our  political  and 
eommercial  intercourse  has  given  us  connection  in  the  East,  then 
is  not  one  of  any  importance  remaining  to  which  Enslish  exertions 
will  not  in  a  short  time  have  communicated -the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  we  are  justified  in  entertaining  very  warm  hopes,  from  die 
establishment  of  the  ColWe  at  Calcutta,  which  led  ^  way  to 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the  Bible  Society*  in 
Enaland,  which  is  fiacilitating  die  diffusion  of  the  versions,  as  £ut 
as  mey  can  be  prejMured,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Neither 
of  these  institutions  could  have  availed  to  any  extensive  de^pnee  b 
India,  without  the  other:  but  the  good  which,  under  VrfmAcaot^ 
they  may  produce  united,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  It  is  im- 
possible, we  repeat,  to  estimate  the  good  which  may  be  confidendy 
expected  from  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  its  silent  opera- 
tion excites  no  jealousies,  is  liable  to  no  misinterpretations,  commits 
the  important  cause  by  no  imprudences.  No  false  religion  has  yet 
been  proof  against  its  influence :  and  those  who  distrust  the  success 
of  Christianity  in  India,  arguing  from  tlie  bigotted  attachment  of 
the  Hindoos  to  tlieir  native  superstition,  must  certainly  allow  that 
their  superstition  has  never  hitherto  been  thus  fairly  met  and  as- 
sailed. We  are  not,  however,  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  the 
present  generation  will  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  Indeed 
they  have  done  wisely  in  directing  their  culture  first  where  the 
ground  has  been  already  cleared,  in  supplying  the  wants,  and  re- 
n'eshing  the  faith  of  the  native  Christians,  whose  number,  including 

»  '    ■  ■    ' 

*  The  membcn  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  have  sometimes  been  acciued  of  hike ■  mm- 
ness  towards  tlie  establishment,  have  now  a  glorious  opportunity  of  wfutlng  aodi 
•uspidoos,  bj  stepping  forward  In  strenuous  support  of  a  measure  which  kat  always  had 
tiieir  warmest  cpprobation,  the  educittion  of  children  ;  and  which  does  not  aurdy  \cm 
deserve  their  patronage  now,  when  it  is  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canteroniy. 
and  coudacted  on  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  than  fomieriy»  when  it  wm 
reooi^niended  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  conducted  on  no  religious  priociplet  at  all. 
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the  Cejionese,  amounts  to  nearly  a  million.  There  was  a  tedious 
and  glutioiy  itilerval,  before  llie  light  gradually  disseminated  by 
Wickliffe'ii  translation  of  the  Bible  burst  out  in  the  tlame  of  r«- 
formation.  When  once  kindled,  its  force  ivas  irresistible.  So  it 
mnj  prove  some  generations  hence  in  India.  'ITie  absurdities  of 
penance,  and  the  sanguinary  rites  of  human  sacrifice,  mill  no  more 
be  able  to  stand  against  the  spiritual  worship  and  the  rational  obe- 
dience which  the  Bible  enjoins,  than  absolution  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  actual  virtue,  or  holy  water  for  real  punlj',  with  those 
who  now  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  deriving  their  religion  from  its 
line  on  tarn  inated  source. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  have  collected  from  those  ob>icr- 
vatioiis  that  we  consider  [he  Bible  as  llie  best  missionary.  But 
we  would  by  no  means  be  iiuderstiiod  to  iusiiinate  that  those 
pious  persons  ought  to  be  disiourajjed,  who,  in  the  h'jpe  of  con- 
verting a  few  from  their  emirs,  ai-e  willing  to  mate  every  sacrifice 
md  undergo  every  danger.  'I'hei-e  is  little  (ear  of  this  number  being 
hicrca!>ed  beyond  the  demand  which  will  be  created  by  the  diffusion 
of  the  Scriptiireis  in  the  native  tongues.  Let  ihem  settle  in  Bengal, 
as  Ziegenlialg  and  Swartz  scltlctl  in  Tanjore,  and  form,  wherever 
i  tfiey  settle,  a  circle  from  which  the  rays  of  ustrful  knowledge  may 
I     diverge  in  all  directions.     It  seems  now  understood  that  even  the 

I  tbinnists  apprehend  nothing,  unless  the  governmcHt  were  to  em- 

II  jdoy  their  aciiie  interference.  Mr.  Malcolm  speaks  clearly  to  the 
V  point.  Now  surely  we  possess  a  strong  pledge  from  those  resident 
I  Wt  the  scene  of  danger,  if  danger  exists,  that  they  will  not  hazard 
r  tfieir  personal  security  by  real  experiments,  even  if  it  were  possible 
I  fliat  i<ny  friends  of  Christianity  were  so  iniprudenily  Kcalous,  ai 
I  Jo  desire  a  conversion  unforced  by  the  executive  power.  But 
I  Irith  regard  to  the  fact,  the  natives  respect  those  established  Chris- 
L  fnna  who  shew  an  appearani!e  of  sincerity  in  their  religion,  and  even 
r  encourage  them.  The  Kajah  of  Tanjore,  says  Dr.  Buchanan, 
I  'discoursed  with  me  a  considerable  time  concerning,  Mr.  Swarti, 
I  trhose  portrait  he  has  placed  among  those  of  his  ancestors,  and 
I  ^hoin  he  ever  looked  up  to  as  his  father  and  guardian.  I  smiled  to 
L  iee  Swarti's  picture  among  the  Hindoo  kings,  and  thought  with 
I  Biyself  that  there  were  many  who  would  think  such  a  combination 
I  icarcely  possible.  Tlie  missionaries  had  just  informed  me  that 
I'  the  Hajab  had  erected  a  college  for  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  and 
L  Christians ;  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  inslruction  of 
I  J?/'y  CkrisliiiH  children.'  No  one  indeed  can  lead  our  aiithoi's 
I  journal  without  feeling  convinced  that  the  arts  of  persuasion  and 
f  ibe  process  ofassimilationmaygo  on  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
[  exciting  a  jealous  alarm  among  the  natives.  '  Hiere  have  been  for 
I  'iges  past  numerous  casts  of  missionaries  in  Hindostan,  Pagan, 
I  o  u  £  MahomedaD, 
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Mahomedaiiy  aiid  OirisUaiii  all  seeking  to  proseljrte  individuals  to 
a  new  religioo.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Protestant  teachers, 
is  to  awake  attention  to  their  doctrine/ 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  bitely  expressed  so  much  pro« 
phetic  alarm  lest  the  Bible  should  be  read  to  the  natives  at  their 
public  assemblies,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prove  by  e&ample  the 
apathy  of  the  Hindoos  with  respect  to  otlier  doctrines,  even  at  a 
moment  when  the  strongest  excitement  might  be  apprehended. 
Dr.  Buchanan  incidentally  mentions,  that  when  he  was  present  at 
the  festival  of  Rutt  Juttra  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  had  not 
witnessed  one  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  young  man  at  the  idol's 
tower,  his  attention  havmg  been  engaged  by  a  more  pleasing  scene. 

'  **  On  the  other  side,  on  a  rising  ground  by  the  side  of  a  tank, 
stood  the  Christian  Missionaries,  and  around  them  a  crowd  of  people 
listening  to  their  preaching.  The  town  of  Serampore/  where  the  Pro- 
testant Missionaries  reside,  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this 
Temple  of  Juggernaat.  As  I  passed  through  the  multitude,  I  met  se* 
veral  persons  having  the  printed  papers  of  the  missionaries  in  their 
hands.  Some  of  them  were  reading  them  very  gravely ;  others  were 
laughing  with  each  other  at  the  contents,  and  saying,  *  What  do  these 
WQrds  mean?"' — p.  146\ 

Now  the  missionaries  who  met  with  such  ill  success  at  the 
Friendly  Isles,  lived  iu  tolerable  tranquillity  for  a  time ;  but  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  or  a  season- of  public  tumult,  always  fore- 
boded them  danger,  and  at  lust  terminated  in  their  destruction. 
Here  was  an  assembly  of  Hindoos,  amounting  to  an  hundred  thou- 
sand, with  a  few  Christians  iu  the  midst  of  them  ;  whom,  however, 
a  scene  of  that  tumultuous  nature  excited  to  no  more  dangerous 
feelings  than  those  of  doubt,  or  at  the  worst,  contempt.  While 
this  instance  may  tr:inquillize  our  feurs,  we  add  another  which  may 
raise  our  hopes.  We  ailude  to  a  practical  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  wearing  oft*  those  prt  judices  which,  under  another  branch  of  the 
>iubject,  we  mentioned  as  one  (▼rcat  obstacle  to  tlie  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos;  a  proof  uftbrded  by  the  conduct  of  the  Sepoys,  in 
the  late  expeditions,  lljcir  rigid  tenets,  it  is  well  kno\^u,  forbid 
tlieir  p:oin>r  to  sea,  and  government  never  insist  upon  their  compli- 
ance m  this  point.  But  vxithin  a  month  after  notice  of  the  late  ex- 
peditions had  been  given  in  Calcutta,  muny  more  had  volunteered  their 
services;  th:m  the  number  reiiuiied.  The  army  too  is  familiar  with 
i^jstance*;,  \\lii(h,  ttiflin*;  as  ihcy  m:iy  appear  m  this  country,  arc  not 
so  in  India,  when  even  the  high  cast  li,i\poots  have  sacrificed  their 
superstitious  feelini;s  to  the  wants  of  ihcir  officers,  and  suffered 
their  vessels  to  be  polluted  by  the  touch  of  an  European.  These 
are  the  tiist  steps  towards  assimilation,  suid  prove  that  the  way, 
tliough  tedious  and  diihcult,  is  open  aud  practicable. 

One 
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One  Bssislance  only  is  required  from  the  government,  and  tliat 
much  mote  for  ihe  sake  of  lite  BritiRli  residents,  ihuii  fur  unj  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it  by  the  mitivcB ;  we  mean  the  eslablifilunent  of 
a  lucal  <'liuri^h.  Il  is  a  forcible  ar^meitt  ^hich  l>r.  llucliaiian 
ur^ei,  thai '  of  the  individuals  engaged  ai  ihc  late  dislurbuitces  at 
Mndras,  tliere  were  perhaps  some  who  h:id  not  witnessed  the  ser- 
vice of  ChiiKtian  worship  lor  twenty  jears  ;  whoMc  minds  were  im- 
pressed bj  the  dnilj'  view  of  the  riles  of  llie  Hindou  religion,  and 
had  ioht  almost  dU  memory  of  ilieirown.'  All  vtritLrs,  who  know 
the  East,  agree  in  Ihe  expediency  of  this  measure,  liet  every  at- 
tention, says  Mr.  Malcolm,  be  puid  to  our  own  thurch  cstatdish- 
menl.  '  Nothing,' observes  Mr.  Mirier,' excites  a  better  impres- 
sion of  oHr  character  than  an  appearance  of  devoti'm  and  reli);iou9 
observance.  If  therefore  there  were  no  higher  obfi^tioii  on  every 
Christian,  religious  observances  -are  iudispen?ihle  m  producing  a 
national  influence.'  It  is  notorious  tliat  our  total  negted  of  public 
worship  in  India  d^rades  us  iu  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos  as  a 
pe^le  without  religion. 

The  expediency  of  employing  the  arm  of  po«er  to  suppress  tlic 
idolatrous  liles  and  human  saccitices  of  the  natives,  is  more  proble- 
matical: and  in  spite  of  the  accusations  whlcli  have  been  lately 
urged  with  more  zeal  than  understanding  ngainil  the  directurs,  the 
measure  will  be  best  left  where  it  reals  at  pieseiit,  with  tlie  govern- 
.  nentin  India.  Tlie  example  of  the  MiLrijuis  Wellesley  shews  that 
I  m  European  does  not  see  without  horror  the  existence  of  such  abo- 

■  ■iitiable  customs,  and  in  all  probability  the  immolation.of  widows 
b  m^ht  be  prevented  by  us  as  easily  as  by  the  Mahomedans,  or  as  the 
I  iK;rifice  of  infants  by  ourselves.  We  dare  not  affirm  so  much  of 
I  ^  idol:itry  at  .luggernaut.  A  multitude  of  200,000  pilgrims*  col- 
l^ltcted  from  all  parts  of  India  to  a  ceremony  which  has  been  sane- 

■  liDiied  in  their  minds  by  the  force  of  custom,  as  well  as  the  asso- 
lotions  of  religion,  might  not  be  dis)>ersed  without  some  exaspc- 
FfKted  efforts,  dangerous  at  Ipast  to  die  immediate  vicinity  if  not  to 
r  Ae  body  of  the  empire. 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  us  tlius  far  in  our  re- 
will  perhaps  think  il  hard  to  be  told  that  there  remains 
t  anich  in  the  work  which  has  led  in  tliem,  wliicli  it  is  impossible  to 
riWinmunicate  in  an  article  pretending  to  any  kind  of  method,  'llie 
^accounts  of  the  author's  visit  to  the  inquisition,  still  existing,  we 
B  sorry  to  say,  in  full  force  at  Goa,  of  his  conferences  witli  the 

■  *  Tbe  Iu  howpTCT  paid  bv  thne  pilgriina.  If  iiill  levinl  for  Ihe  or  einaJ  purjiuir,  (lie 
I  ptseoHtion  of  otdri,  miiu  iii  fuiun:  be  mp|>i»cl  Iu  ■iiollwr  cqiulJf  obliRiliirj',  iiitli  u 
I    allcvialiDi;  the  nilserj  of  llw  kghc,  of  tthich  Ui.  Biuhaaiut  liu  given  fucli  iinkini{  io- 

■  dinncQ.  Al  all  i^renti,  iiow  Ibe  facti  hnve  once  b«m  discmsnt,  Ihr  jnire  tfUaid  can 
ft  nokiiigci  find  iliHHy  into  Ibe  ('ompan^v'i  IrtaMTj. 

*      ■  G  a  3  Syrian 
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Syrian  CSirisliaiiSy  aiid  bis  researches  among  the  Jews  in  Cochin, 
are  too  long  to  be  extracted,  too  full  of  matter  to  be  abridged^  and 
too  interesting  to  be  neglected.  For  these  we  must  refer  to  the 
work*  Those  who  turn  to  it,  will  find,  within  a  small  compass,  no 
inconsiderabie  quantity  of  original  information ;  strui^  together,  it 
must  be  owned,  rather  than  arranged,  and  retaining  with  its  journal- 
like form,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  most  unmethodical  accuracy. 
We  regret  that  this  mode  of  composition,  if  composition  it  is  to  be 
called,  does  not  impress  the  memory  as  forcibly  as  it  attracts  the 
attention.  It  b  of  more  consequence  to  add,  that  the  book,  though 
in  some  parts  warmly  coloured,  preserves  throughout  a  tone  of  cmh 
dour  and  moderation  which  it  would  be  well  m  the  opponents  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  cause  always  to  imitate. 
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€.  A  Letter  to  William  Gtfford^  Exr.  on  a  late  Edition  oj 
Ford's  PlaySf  chiefly  as  relating  to  Ben  Joitson.  By  OctsTins 
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3.  jt  Letter  to  J.  P.  Kemble,  Esq.  involving  Strictures  on  a  recent 
Edition  of  Ford*s  Dramatic  Works.  8vo.  pp.  50.  Murray. 
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TT  is  almost  impossible  to  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  an  early 
^  dramatic  author  without  an  involuntary  retrospect  to  Shak- 
speare ;  and  though  it  is  our  duty  to  accept  what  is  set  before 
us,  without  pretending  to  cater  for  ourselves,  yet  we  could  not  re- 
press a  wish  that  Mr.  Weber  had  bestowed  his  attention  on  some 
of  those  bards,  who  immediately  preceded,  or  were  coeval  with 
that  immortal  poet.  I'he  commentators  who  have  undertaken  the 
revisal  of  his  dramas,  have  either  altogether  omitted  their  names, 
or  produced  them  merely  to  prove  the  want  of  those  helps 
which  they  yet  suppose  Shakspeare  to  have  received  from  them  ; 
thus,  from  Howe  to  Malonc,  the  figurative  expression  of  Dryden 
has  been  literally  accepted,  that  *  Shakspeare  foimd  not,  but 
crealod  fir^t  the  stage.'  Nothing,  iiowever,  will  be  deducted  from 
the  fame  of  Shakspeare,  if  their  due  share  of  praise  be  appro* 
priated  to  those  who  accompanied,  at  a  wide  distance,  the  litmiy 
progress  of  the  bai  d  of  Avon :  and  this,  in  some  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  English  drama  and  its  writers,  we  yet 
nope  to  see  accomplished.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  works  of  Mariow,  Marston,  and  Decker,  neither  of  them 
in  genius  inferior  to  Ford,   would  h$ve  justified  Mr.  Weber  s 

pains. 
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paiiis,  and  been  (ar  more  scrvlceatjle  to  the  illustration  of  (Iramalic 
history  ihsn  the  republicntioi)  before  lis.     The  writiogsof  Marlow, 
though  occBsioiully  polluted  with  tumid  and  extravagatit  figures, 
the  common  fault  of  genius  beforejustuoliousof  taste  prevail, abound 
with  passages  strongljr  eviiicinj;  tiie   furvaur  and  brilliancy  of  his 
imagination;  nor  while  the  Jtw  of'  Miilla,  and  the  True  Trngedt/ 
of  Jiicburd  Duke  of  York  remain,  ahoujil  tlie  pjaisti  be  denied 
to  him  of  having  noweifully  cuulributed  to  the  perfection  of  the 
English   stage.     Habitual   penury-  has   prevented   literature  from 
reaping   all  the   advantage   which,    under   happier  circumstances, 
might  have  been  hoped  from  the  versatile  talents  of  Decker,  nhoss 
genius,  though  leas  dignified  and  sublime  than  that  of  Marlow,  pos- 
sessed an  interesting  aod  phiyful  sweetnuss  well  tilted   to  describe 
the  familiar  scenes  of  domcvtic  life.     The  history  of  the  dixma  i* 
not  less  intimately  connected  witli  that  of  manners  than  of  poetry; 
nnd  the  pamphlets  and  playa  of  Decker  alone  would  funiibli  a  mure 
.  complete  view  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  con  tern  iKirurius  iu 
I  vulgar  and  middle  hfe,  than  could  easily  be  collected  from  all  the 
^ave  annals  of  the  times.     The  mind  of  Marstun  viaa  formed  iu 
L  tt  different  mould  from  those  of  Decker  and  Marlow.    He  appears 
k  to  have  been  proud  of  a  rugged  and  unpolished  style   which  not 
Fiiaptly  reflected  ihe  native  vigour  of  his    thoughts  and   his    ui>- 
I  courtly    vein   of  satirical  humour.     The  writings  of  these  three, 
I  IB  particular,   merit  revival :    nor    should    the  prolitic   muse    of 
L  Thomas  Heywoud    he  foi^otten,  even  if  he  had  not  the  honour 
'  (which  he  assuredly  had,  nolwilhstaudiiig  tlie  assci  tiou  of  Warton) 
of  preceding  Cervantes  and  Fletcher  in  their  ridicule  of  kuight- 
erraniry.     Our    business   at  present,  however,  is  with  Ford. 

When  it  is  determined  to  reprint  the  writings  of  an  aucieiit  au- 
thor, it  is  usual,  we  believe,  tu  bestow  a  little  labour  in  gvalifying 
the  natural  desire  of  the  reader  to  know  something  of  his  domestic 
cireumataucea.  Ford  bad  declared  in  the  lillo-puges  of  his  iMiveral 
plays,  Iliat  he  was  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and,  fioin  his  entry 
there,  Mr.  Malune,  following  up  the  inquiry,  discovered  that  he 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Ford,  Esq.  and  llial  he  was  bap- 
tised at  llsiugton,  in  Devonshire,  the  17tli  of  April,  l.>H(i.  To 
this  information  Mr.  VVebcr  has  added  nothing ;  and  he  hopes 
that  the  meagerocss  of  his  biographical  account  will  be  readily  ex- 
cused by  the  reader  who  has  examined  the  lives  of  his  (Ford's  f) 
dramaLical  contemporaries,  in  which  we  are  coniinuallj  ' led  to  la- 
ment thai  our  knowledge  respecting  ihcm  amounts  to  little  better 
than  nothiu);.'     ( I "tuduction,  p.  ix.) 

It  would  surely  be  unjust  to  appear  dissatisfied  at  the  imperfect 

account  of  an  ancient  autlior,  when  all  the  sources  of  information 

have  been  industrio  usJy  explored.     But,  in  the  ['resent  case,  we 

(i  c  4  doubt 
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doubt  whether  Mr.  Weber  can  safely  '  lay  this  flattering  anctioa 
to  hit  soul;'  and,  we  shall  therefore  give  such  a  sketch  of  the 
|K>et's  life,  as  an  attentive  examinadon  of  his  writings  has  eiiable<| 
lis  to  pompile. 


poet 

ancestors  were  loiig  resident  at  Bagtor,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ilsiogton,  where  (as  it  has  been  before  observed)  John  Ford  or 
Forde,  (in  direct  contradiction  of  Mr.  Weber's  assertion,)  as  he 
^lls  his  name  in  the  dedication  of  Fame's  Memoriall,  was  bom. 
'  As  hi^  father  was  enabled  to  bestow  on  him  a  liberal  education/ 
Mr.  Weber  ^ays,  '  his  family  seems  to  have  been  respectable  at 
least.'  (le  is  fortunate  in  thjs  siippQsition ;  and,  if  any  confir- 
ination  be  needed,  it  nniy  be  found  in  the  proof  which  Rymer*s 
Pcedera  affords,  (tonae  xviii,  p.  575^)  that  the  father  of  the  poet 
was  in  the  commission  of  the   peace.     We  are  ignorant  of  the 

E'  lace  of  his  education,  but  we  know  that  on  the  l6th  Nov.  IfiOS, 
e  entered  as  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
studyii^  the  law.  While  there,  he  published  (I6O6)  *  rame's 
Memofiall,  or  the  Earle  of  J)evonshire  deceased  ;  -  writh  his 
Honourable  Life,  peaceful  End,  and  solemne  Funerall :'  a  small 
4to.  consisting  of  twenty-eight  leaves.  This  poem,  considered  as 
the  production  of  a  youth,  is  creditable  to  the  talents  of  Ford,  as 
it  exhibits  a  freedom  of  thought  and  command  of  language,  of 
which  we  have  few  contemporaneous  examples.  With  an  unfortu- 
nate aptness  of  assuming  a  probability  in  preference  to  establish- 
ing a  fact  by  inquiry,  Mr.  Weber  '  believes  Ford  had  been  induced. 
hy  the  patronage  of  the  f)arl  of  Devonshire  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
his  memory.'  Had  this  sug^^estion  arisen  from  a  knowledge  of 
his  private  character,  we  might  ha^ve  overlooked  the  heedlessness 
<of  supposing  that  wliich  tli^  poem  itself  disproves.  Ford  expressly 
declares  '  that  his  muse  H'as  unfee'd,*  and  that  '  he  adventured  to 
shelter  his  lilies  under  the  well-gqided  conduct  of  the  Coiintesse's 
honourable  name,  being  a  meer  stranger,  aftogether  tinknmm* 
\ie  who  wqs  patronised  by  the  Earl,  could  scarcely  be  a  mere 
stranger  to  the  countess. — But  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Weber  has 
drawn  the  whole  of  his  knowledge  of*  Fame's  MemorialP  from  a 
short  and  imperfect  note  by  Reed.  Where  Reed  stops,  there 
Mr.  Weber  finishes  his  quotation,  and  commences  bis  conjectural 
niistake.  ' 

When  Ford  published  his  elecry,  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
ajid  (!eeply  engaged  in  on  affair  of  the  heart.  He  was,  however, 
Unfortdiiate.  The  flinty  Lvcia,  he  says,  *  a  beauty  full  of  change,^ 
rejected  liis  offers  on  account  of  his  youth.     The  poem  itself  bears 

•  the 
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the  marks  of  a  practised  versifier,  nitd  lliniigli  he  had  pven  no* 
thing  tu  the  world  before,  it  is  likely  he  had  felt  fiuine  of  those 
inward  visitings  which  '  iirs;e  the  miud  to  high  endciivoiirs,' 


¥ 
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eilly.  be  had  looked  out  for  n  patron,  and,  pfihups,  lioped  lo 
shelter  his  nmse  under  the  favour  of  the  Lord  Muiinij'n,  ihe  litie- 
nil  friend  of  llie  poet  Daniel.  IVdcalh  of  this  iiol.len.an  <lamped 
his  hopes  fur  a  while,  und,  uilh  his  unsncccHsfnl  love  and  odier 
disappointments,  appears  tu  have  determined  hini  to  seek  relief 
from  travel. 

'  Ah  !  that  the  goHdcsse  whom  in  heart  T  Bcnp, 
(Though  never  mine)  bright  Lycia  iho  criiell, 
The  cruelUubtile,  would  the  name  deserve 
Of  lesBer  wise,  and  nol  abuse  the  Jewell 
0(  witte,  which  addK  unto  my  Hume  more  fu(^I: 
Ucr  thoughts  to  elder  merits  urp  conlined, 
Not  to  the  solace  of  my  younger  mind. 
'  Ik-'t  so  !  yet  on  the  theme  of  this  I'll  *pend 
The  residue  of  pluintes,   and  ever  mouriie 
The  loss  of  this  i^reatc  Lord,  till  travailcs  send 
More  romfort  to  my  ivretched  heiirte  forlorne, 
Who  since  at  home  disgraced  abroad  is  bumc 
To  sii;h  the  remnnni  of  my  wearied  breath 
In  lamentatiun  of  his  haplessc  dcatii.' 

Sios.  G.iij. 

Whether  he  actually  went  abroad,  or,  (iniiing  a  nytnph  less  cruel, 
Mid  an  avenue  to  fame  without  ittdividnal  patronage,  remained  in- 
£ngla(id,  is  matter  of  conjecture;  but  we  next  hear  uf  liiiii  on  the 
ytage.  With  a  forbearance,  however,  unusual  with  those  who  have 
once  adventured  before  the  public.  Ford  abstained  from  the  press 
firtim  lOtMilo  1()'29,  when  he  printed  bis  tragi-comedy  of  the  i.orcr'f 
"Melatiiholi).  It  is  not  to  be  tielieved  that  his  muse  was  inactive 
lAiriitg  this  long  interval.  'Tit  pil^  She's  a  Whore,  though  not' 
given  |i>  itie  press  till  iG:i5,  was  confessedly  anterior  to  the  '  Lovei'i 
Melancholy.'  If  we  could  be  sure  that  I'ord  exccuteil  his  early 
purpose,  (and  from  llie  construction  of  lii;^  dramas,  which  are  mostly 
founded  on  Italian  btoriea,  we  tliink  it  not  improbable,)  we  mii:bt 
satisfactorily  account  for  part  of  the  long  jwriod  during  which. 
aoRhing  is  heard  of  biin. 

If  we  accept  literally, as  Mr.  Weberhas  done,  a  paMS^e  in  ihe' 
dedi  cation  to  Lord  Peicrborough,  we  must  consider  'Tia  pily  Sbe'i- 
ii  AVhore'  as  I'ord's  earliest  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  ;  \>»\, ' 
besides  the  improbability  of  so  iiiii-<bed  a  performance  bring  s  hi  si 
effort,  we  conceive  the  purport  of  Ford's  words  to  be,  that  ihiswji 
the  first  play  whiL-h  he  had  wrilien  unuided  and  alone ;  for  vif  me 
hiclined    lo   think    that    our  youthful   poet,  as  the   tnanner    i 
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was,  had   excrcL^ed  hiii   powers,  by  writing  is  conjunction  with 
Decker.  Di'avton,  Hatheie%\uvc.  cir  some  of  the  numerous  retainert 
of  the  sta^e,  who  depeiidt.il  tor  su!><<istence  upon  the  liberality  of 
thcroanasrtT^.     [it'^iiU's,  ><>  uiaii\  ]Wi*u  are  proved,  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery ol    Mi^.  IIeii>lo\\*!t  piipers,  tu  have  written  for  the  stage  at 
this  period,  uf  whose  n:iinc<>  t-vt-ii  wo  wore  i^inorant ;  and  the  titles 
of  so  many  dramas  aie  rt'coifk-d  which  have  altogether  perLMied, 
that  we  mii.st  not  conrhide  Fitrd  wrote  nothing  because  nothing  has 
been  found.     Fourniipnbli^livd  pliiis  of  his  are,  inore«>ver9  said  to 
have  bt'tMi  destroved  l»v  \\''jrburion'<«  »t*rvaiit ;  and  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in 
a  pamphlet  which  wc  shall  prrstutly  notice,  gives  the  titlc.«»  of  three 
others  which  have  alloj»^thcr  eludt-tl  Mr.  Wcl/er's  researches.    From 
l(V)f)  to  lh'J<)  is,  atttr  all,  tht>  dark  i\^c  of  Ford's  history :  subse- 
quent to  thi>  period  his   dranialic  c(»iir«e  may  bo  easily    traced  in 
the  plavs  which  we  arfuhout  to  cxunune. 

The  first  in  thi>  i-ollrcti«m,  • '  Tw  piiy  She's  a  Wliorc,'  has  been 
hmg  bi'foie  the  public,  and  it  i^  chiefly  by  this  composition  that 
Ford  has  been  liitlu-rto  remembered.  A  pla\  fouuded  u|Hm  the 
incestuous  and  ailultcrons  intercourse  of  a  brother  and  sister,  car- 
ricii  with  it  iiisup(.niMe  obstucle-i  to  its  apiiearance upon  a  modem 
sta«re,  ntjr  could  the  beauty  nf  its  p<x'try  huve  long  supported,  in 
any  age,  a  n- presentation  so  prognitnt  with  hoiror.  The  t'\qui;itc 
lan^uagp  uttered  by  Giovanni  and  Annabella  has,  we  suspect,  be- 
guifed  the  editor  into  a  liii:hor  enlo^ium  on  the  principal  chanic- 
tcrs,  than  an  examination  of  their  claims  w  ill  entitle  them  to.  'llie 
fate  of  Giovanni  and  his  sistvr  would  interest  us  more  but  for  the 
alacrity  with  which  sht?  enters  iiito,  and  even  anticipates,  his  ince»- 
tU(.us  wi>hts,  and  I'or  the  total  abser.ce  of  remorse  after  the  con- 
summation or  their  unholy  l<)\cs.  There  is  alsoa  fl:p|Mint  insensibi- 
lity in  AniialMlla'N  first  roulVrcnco  wuh  Soran/o,  altogether  iu- 
compatiMe  witli  the  amiable  ({uahtiis  which  the  editor  would  attri- 
bute to  h(r:  and  her  audacious  tauntins;  of  her  husband  after  her 
pregnancy  is  discovert  rl,  could  only  be  the  result  of  native  and 
determined  wickedness.  In  the  character  of  Giovaimi,  we  discover 
httle  to  praise.  1 1  is  only  estimable  quality,  his  education,  is 
prostituted  to  the  delusions  of  |H*rverled  rea><r>ning  in  furtherance  of 
his  flesiirns :  when  his  pur[)oses  are  ;j!aintd  he  hardens  his  heart  and 
jii'>tifie«'  Ills  crimes  with  sophi'^tical  ar«:unu'nts;  and  after  destroying 
the  partner  of  his  iniquities,  in  a  Mcne  of  inimitable  beauty,  he 
rushes  upon  drath  with  the  gestures  of  a  lunatic,  and  the  insensi- 
bility of  an  atheist.  'Hiere  is  imlet d  a  want  of  iliscrimination  and 
proprietv  in  all  the  characters,  each  of  which  recommends  itself  in 
its  turn  hy  elevated  sentiments  antl  conduct,  the  effect  of  which  is 
utterly  etTaced  in  sonu-  sulist^tjuent  sri  nc,  till  at  length  they  all  be- 
come fiTipriiiciplcd  and  wicked,  and  sink  into  an  "'^trtingwiih''*^ 
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and  commoD  debasement.  In  additioD  to  what  we  have  observed, 
we  think  there  it  loo  little  relief  to  the  Boiiibre  character  of  the 
piece,  which  is  so  pvedoiiiinant  tliat  every  reader,  before  he  hat 
tinished  ihe  perusal,  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Macbeth, 
that  he  ia  '  full  of  horrors,' 

The  following  scene,  which  wc  select  not  as  being  the  most 
favourable  specimen  of  Ford's  dramatic  powers,  but  as  one  of  the 
very  few  which  we  could  venture  to  extract  with  safety,  is  marked 
with  trails  of  peculiar  feeling  and  enei^y — it  passes  between 
Isabella,  and  the  Friar  who  has  just  heard  her  cunfessiun. 

'  Friar.  I  am  f;liid  to  see  this  penance  ;  for,  believe  me, 

Vou  have  uriri|)p'd  a  soul  su  foul  and  guilty. 

As  1  must  tell  you  iruc,  i  marvel  how 

The  earth  hath  burne  you  up ;  but  weep,  weep  on. 

These  tears  may  do  you  good  ;  wi;ep  faster  yet, 

Whilst  1  do  read  a  letturc. 
Ann.  Wretched  creature ! 

Friar.  Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched, 

Almost  condenio'd  alive.     There  is  a  place, 

(List  daughter)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 

Where  day  is  never  seen  i  there  shines  no  sun, 

Bui  flaming  horror  of  con^^uming  tires  : 

A  lijihtlesssulphur,  chok'd  with  smoky  fogi 

Of  an  infected  darkness;  in  this  place 

Dwell  many  thuiisami  thousand  sundry  sorts 

Of  never-dying  deaths;  there  damned  souls 

Roar  without  pity  ;  there  are  dilutions  fed 

With  toads  and  addcj-s -,  there  i*  burning  oil 

Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 

Is  forc'd  to  sup  whole  draughts  uf  molten  gold; 

'I'here  is  the  murderer  fur  ever  slabb'd, 

Yet  can  he  never  die;  there  lies  the  wanton 

On  racks  of  hurtling  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 

He  feels  the  torment  of  bis  raging  lust. 
Ann.  Mercy!  uh  mercy  !    ■ 
Friar.        There  stand  these  wretched  things. 

Who  have  dream'd  out  whole  years  in  lawless  sheets 

And  secret  incests,  cursini;  one  another  ; 

Then  you  will  wish  each  kiss  your  bruiher  gave 

Had  been  a  da^gt^r^  point ;  then  you  shall  hear 

How  he  will  cry,  "  Oh.  woutU  my  wicked  sitter 

Had  first  been  diiinnM,  when  she  did  yield  to  lust !" — 

But  soft,  inetliinks  I  sec  repentance  work 

New  motions  in  your  heart :  say  t  how  iA't  with  yout 
Ann.  Is  there  no  way  left  to  redeem  •"•'  — 
Friar.  There  is;  despair  not:  H» 

And  offers  grace  even  nam,    Tk  tl 

First  for  your  honour's  safety,  ihtl 
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The  lord  Soruiio :  next,  to  save  your  soul. 
Leave  off  this  life,  and  henceforth  live  to  him. 

Ann,  Ay  me ! 

JPrior.  Sifth  not ;  I  know  the  baits  of  sin 
Are  hard  to  leave ;  oh  'tis  a  death  to  do't ! 
Bemember  what  must  come.     Are  you  content? 

Ann,  I  am. 

Fnar,  I  Jike  it  well. 

Altogether  opposite  in  cbaracter,  desicn  and  execution,  is  tba 
tragi-comedy  of'  The  Lover's  Melancholy.'  For  the  awful  assemr 
bilge  of  terrific  incidents,  clothed  in  the  purest  langiii^e  of  poetry, 
which  we  have  just  been  contemplating,  we  have  an  unimproved 
repetition  of  the  Duke  and  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  relioved  by  a 
few  awkward  attempts  at  humour,  iu  which  Foi^  is  nercr  success- 
ful, llie  popularity  of  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melaiicholv,'  of 
,  which  three  impressions  had  appeared  when  diis  play  was  prodHced, 
attracted  the  poet*8  notice,  and  furnished  him  witn  the  materials  of  a 
drama  of  Nvliich  this  is  a  brief  analysis.  Prince  Palador,  beii^ 
'  shot  through  tlie  heart  with  the  blind  boy's  buti  shaft,'  and  by  some 
court  intrigue  deprived  of  his  mistress,  falls  into  a  deep  meiao- 
choly.  Corax,  a  physician,  engages  to  relieve  him,  by  exhibiting  a 
masque,  in  which  the  several  affections  described  in  Burton's 
Anatomy  are  personified.  In  this  he  has  no  great  success;  and  the 
prince  is  finally  curctl  by  a  much  simpler  process,  the  recovery  of 
his  mistress.  As  if  the  poet's  admiration  of  Burton  could  not  be 
carried  too  far,  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  artifice  in  the  case  of 
an  old  lord  deprived  of  reason  by  tlie  injustice  of  his  sovereign : 
here  too  Cordx,  who  is  a  wretched  bungfer,  fails ;  and  his  patient 
is  restored  to  reanon  by  the  returning  favour  of  the  court. 

Neither  in  the  conception  nor  management  of  this  part  of  the 
drama  is  there  any  thing  to  commend;  the  characters  fail,  in  Fords 
representation,  to  convey  so  accurate  a  conception  of  the  respective 
affections  as  in  the  inartificial  dcscrTptions  of  Burton,  ^V  ith  all 
this,  howeicr,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  poet  are  visible  in 
the  last  act  of  the  play,  where  the  plot  is  developed  with  more 
effect  than  it  nppeared  capablcL^f  producing,  and  in  language  wor- 
thy of  the  antlior.  It  is  singular  that  Ford  sliould  claim  for  this 
play  the  merit  of  originality,  (in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  Edi- 
tor,) when  almost  every  part  of  it  is  hacknied.  He  is  not  alwavs 
unhappy/  however,  in  his  imitations,  and  the  following  fable  of 
Strada  is  given  with  nxire  than  its  original  force  and  beauty. 

*  Mfn.  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 

To 
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Tci  Thessaly  1  came,  and  livinjj  iirivate, 
Withuut  HcijiJAiiitnMcc  of  mure  nvicei  cuiupaiiiun^. 
Tliun  [he  oM  iuina 
1  d;iy  by  day  fri^ui 
Andsulilary  wiijhs. 


Tht;s^* 
That  a 

^inet.  Ici 
Ryarttttnl  no 

Mrn. 
A  iiuunJ  of  ni 
Indeed  c 


to  my  love,  my  ihuu^lits, 
'  silent  groves, 
e  inuTiiing  early 
'd  WH.':  1  heard 
elestand  iiiuat ravishing  contention, 
and  nature  ever  were  at  mrifu  in. 

n  yet  conceive,  v»hal  you  infer 


I  shiill  soon  resolve  ye. 
c  touch'd  mine  ears,  or  raiher 
.  my  soul  ;  us  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  tlie  melody,  1  s:iw 
This  youth,  thit  fair-lac 'd  ynulh,  upon  his  lule. 
With  strains  of  strange  VHfiely  and  harmony, 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seeni'd.  so  hold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  choristers  of  ihe  woods,  the  birils, 
Tbat,ai  they  Hock'd  about  him.  all  stood  silent, 
Wond'fing  at  what  ihey  heard.     I  woiider'd  too. 

Amct.  And  sodo  I ;  giHtcl,  on  ! 

Men.  A  nightingale. 

Nature's  best  skilled  musician,  undertakes 
'i'he  challenge,  and  for  ev'ry  several  i.traiii 
The  well-sbapM  youth  could  touch,  she  suii<^  tier  dow 
Me  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she. 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Aeply  to.     For  a  voice,  atid  fur  a  luuiid, 
Amelbus.  'tis  much  eusicr  to  Iwtieve 
That  such  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amrl.   How  did  the  rivals  part? 

Mcii.  You  term  lliem  rightly, 

For  they  were  ri*  iiIs,  and  their  mistress  harmony. 
Same  lime  thus  spent,  the  young  malt  grew  ftt  lust 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  thntabird 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  elifii,  moods,  or  not«B, 
Should  vie  iviih  him  fur  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  lo  perlect  practice; 
To  end  the  contniveray,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly. 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  ii>  discord,  lines  of  ditf'ring  method 
Sleeting;  in  one  full  centre  of  delighl. 

Amrt.  Now  for  tlie  bird. 

liiii  uiieur  llie  tliouiiuid  mtnuljiii  ulihr  e.li<iK-    What  Air  did  ll 

lU'n^  liii  iiul  dpBi  ilnlil  iliouTj   be— ilie  luns  li"  sun  Le.  lOill 
ol  Ilje  pauHge  d>?[>irm]>  upgii  Ibiiiiiopl':  FUicuduliw. 
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McM.  The  bird,  ordmin'd  to  be 

Music's  first  mmrtyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds :  which  when  her  warbling  throat 
Fail'd  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp'd  she  on  hit  late. 
And  brake  her  heart.     It  was  the  quaintest  sadneM, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearsey 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears ; 
That,  trust  rae,  my  Aniethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakne«,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him/ 

Tlie  extraordioary  merits  of  *  The  Broken  Heart'  will  justify  a 
more  extended  analysis  of  the  story  on  which  it  is  founded.  Oip- 
lus,  the  son  of  Crotolon,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Jealousy  of  Bes- 
sanes,  who  had  married  Fenthea,  (betrothed  to  himself,)  at  tbe  in- 
stigation of  her  brother  Itbocles,  pretends  to  quit  Sparta  ;  instead 
of  which^  he  lurks  about  the  palace,  in  disguise,  to  watch  tbe  course 
of  events.  ^Fhe  first  scene  of  the  second  set,  between  Bassanetb 
Grausis  and  Phulas,  although  somewhat  misplaced  in  so  serious  a 
drama,  exhibits  a  liveliness  of  dialogue  and  a  knowle<%e  of  dranuitic 
effect  which  Ford  rarely  manifests^  and  which  even  seems  foreiga 
to  his  natural  genius.  In  the  same  act,  Penthea  encounteiB  Qrgi- 
lus  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  by  an  accident,  so  forced  umI  im- 
probable, that  the  purpose  for  which  she  went  thi^r,  seems  to 
nave  escaped  the  poet's  memory.  After  a  scene  of  no  remarkable 
brevity,  in  which  the  lover  discovers  himself,  Penthea,  who  feds 
all  her  tenderness  revived,  repairs  to  her  brother*8  chamb^-,  and 
npbraids  him  with  his  cruelty  in  forcing  her  to  marry  Bassanes: 
Ithocles  confesses  his  error,  and  sues  for  pardon ;  he  then  discloses 
his  love  for  the  princess  Calantha,  with  whom  he  intreats  her  inter- 
cession. Impressed  with  a  consciousness  that  her  end  is  approach- 
ing, Penthea  solicits  an  audience,  and  after  disclosing  her  appre- 
hensions, requests  tlie  princess  to  be  her  executrix.  Calantha 
consents,  and  Penthea  contides  to  her  charge,  in  a  {>retty  but  fan- 
ciful manner,  her  youth,  her  fame,  aud  Ithocles  her  brother. 

In  the  fourth  act,  while  Ithocles  is  conversing  with  Armostes, 
the  princess  enters  accompanied  by  Nearchus,  prmce  of  Argos,  for 
whom  she  was  designed,  and  who  solicits  some  memorial  of  her 
affection  :  having  tixed  his  wishes  on  a  ring,  ^he  takes  it  from  her 
finger,  aud  contrives  to  let  it  fall  near  Ithocles,  who  immediately 
seizes  it.  The  close  of  this  act  resembles  both  in  beauty  and  horror 
the  memorable  scene  in  Massinger*s  Duke  of  Milan.  Penthea 
(dead  of  grief)  is  discovered  in  a  chair  veiled,  and  seats  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  her  for  Ithocles  and  Orgilus,  to  lament  the  one 
die  loss  of  a  sister,  the  other  that  of  a  lover.  The  chair  provided 
for  Ithocles  is  an  engine,  which,  as  soon  as  pressed,  closes  upon  him 

and 
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and  coafines  his  arms  ;  when  Orgilua,  after  reproarhing  him  Mith 
forcing  his  mistress  to  m firry  Bassaiies,  and  taunting  him  with  his  pro- 
mised joya  in  his  expected  nuptials  with  Calaiitlia,  stabs  him  to 
the  heart.  The  last  act  is  occupied  with  an  entertainment  provided 
by  Orgilus  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Eiiphranca  with 
Prophilus,  ut  ^vhich  the  Princess  Calanlba  presides.  The  dance 
has  scarcely  begun,  before  Armostes  enters  and  w  hispers  in  the  ear  of 
Calantba  that  the  king  her  father  is  dead ;  Bassanes  follows  to  an- 
nounce the  close  of  Pentliea's  woes ;  and  Orgilus  succeeds,  with  in- 
telligence (still  secretly  citmniimicated)  that  Ithocles  her  lover  is 
murdered.  To  none  o^  these  awful  informations  does  Calantha 
appear  to  attend,  but  urges  the  music  to  a  livelier  strain.  At 
length  the  revels  termiautc,  and  she  is  proclaimed  Queen  :  the  first 
act  of  her  power  is  to  condemn  Orgilus,  who  opens  a  vein  in  big 
arm,  and  bleeds  to  di^th  on  the  stage.  The  coronation  of  Calantha 
and  the  funeral  of  Itliocles,  who  is  brought  on  a  bier, '  with  a 
-crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,'  conclude  the  tragedy.  Calantha 
demands  of  her  attendants  whom  they  would  wish  her  to  chuse  for 
a  husband:  their  choice  falls  upon  the  Prince  of  Argos,  and 
she  proposes  certain  conditions  an  the  ground  of  their  union ;  these 
are  testamentary  provisions  for  her  friends  and  servants :  she  then 
turns  to  the  corpse  of  Ithocles,  and  her  heart  breaks  at  the  conclu- 
aiou  of  the  following  lines  : 

'  Now  I  turn  to  ihee,  thou  shailuw 
or  my  contracted  lord  !  bearwiinessaJI, 
1  put  my  mother's  ived ding- ring  upon 
His  linger,  'twai  my  father's  last  bi^quest: 
Thus  I  new-marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am; 
Death  shall  not  sepanile  us.  .  Oh !  my  lords, 
I  but  decriv'd  your  eyes  with  aniic  gesture. 
When  one  newssimight  came  huddling  on  another 
Of  death,  and  deeih,  and  dcHlh ;  still  I  danc'd  forward,- 
But  itstruck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 
Be  such  mere  women,  wliu,  with  shrieks  and  outcries, 
Can  vow  a  present  end  tu  all  tbeir  sorruirs, 
Yet  lise  tu  vow  new  pleasure  tintl  uuilive  them  ; 
They  are  the  silent  griefs  that  cut  the  heart  firings ; 
Let  me  die  smiling: — 
One  kiss  on  these  cold  lips,  my  last ;  crack !  crack  1' 

•TTip  Broken  Heart'  is  a  noble  efTorl  of  genius.  In  the  midst  of 
numberless  beauties,  ho«\'ever,  it  manifests  the  same  want  of  pro- 
priety, Uiough  not  in  the  same  excess,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
a  '  "Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore.'  Orgilus  b  at  once  contemplative 
and  wicked ;  and  though  in  thu  scene  wliere  Penthea  appears  de- 
prived of  reason  we  are  interested  for  him,  there  is  a   merciless 
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thirsting  for  revenge  on  Ithocks,  who  had  endnvoured  to  Hftoae  ftr 
die  injury  of  hU  youth,  utterly  destructive  of  the  feelings  ctfchfld  ii 
his  favour.  The  repentant  lenginge  likewise^  uttared  by  9*tonMi 
(who  is  ■Itemitely  wise  «|id  fooiiaht  ratpecUble  aad  lidiinlnujf 
when  Penthca  becomes  insane,  seems  inoompniible  watii  tke  grounds 
less  jealousy  which  caused  her  deraugemenL 

In  1633,  Ford  produced  another  trsf^y,  '  Lote'a  Smui6obf 
Tlie  title-pa^  of  this  pky  indicates  tbit '  it  was  generally  wdi 
received/  which  we  confesa  we  have  suflkieat  respect  for  dnriesfii 
days  to  wish  were  otherwise ;  for  a  morei  ofliensive  prodactims  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  perused.    IVs  editor  obarrses,  that  k  is 
not  entitled  to  the  same  praise  as  the  Broken  Heart;  aad  im  Ais 
we  agree:  but  when  he  adds  that  '  m  forming  the  ploty  Fovl  hal 
evidently  tlic  inimitable  tragedy  of  OtheHo  in  his  Mnd,'  we  kjr 
down  the  volume  in  an^nzement.    If  Ford  lighted  Us  llaase  at  Ike 
shrine  of  Othello,  assuredly  he  caiwht  none.iof  Shakspeaae'e  iiipt 
ration :  and  excepting  that  D*Avoios  exclaims, '  beArew  wmj  heaiV 
but  that's  not  well/  and  *  I  like  not  that,  neither/  to  excite  As 
jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Pavia,  the  reader  will  look  in  vsun  far 
any  resemblance  to  Shakspeare.    Tlie  Duchess  of  Pavia,  tbe  Diss* 
dcmona  of  Mr.  Weber*s  fancy,  undeigoet  several  asaanlts   from 
her  husband's  friend,  Fernando,  all  which  she  virtuously  mad  he- 
roically repels ;  when  lo !  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  whesi  Fer» 
nando  is  in  his  first  sleep,  she  draws  the  curtains  of  his  couch,  and 
■gratuitously  presents  herself  to  his  desiretf,  bdt  Mriik  the  pefplexim 
ftreat  of  instantly  destroyin|(  herself  if  he  violates  her  peraoo.     After 
•pleasantly  balancing  tliis  tickli^^h  offer,  Fernando  dccCnesf  the  pos^ 
session  of  her ;  and  the  couple  pass  the  remainder  of  the  time  ie 
die  most  interesting  platouism.     Thus  much  for  Biancha*s  resem- 
blance to  Desdcmona!    Mr.  AA^'bcr  discovers  yet  another  imita- 
tion of  Shakspeare  in  tlie  person  of  Count  Roseilli,  a  young  noble- 
mnn,  \iiio  tittns  fool  for  the  love  of  *  a  glorious  widow/    On 
the  interesting  parsonage  thus  befooled,  the  editor  observes,  *  it 
was  a  bold  undertaking  of  our  poet's,  and  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
he  has  not  executed  with  his  usual  skill,  to  paint  a  counterfeit  fool 
after  Shakespeare's  admirable  character  of  Edgar ;'  who,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  not  a  fool  but  a  madman.    Our  readers  wiU  be  entertained 
with  a  j»hort  specimen  of  tliis  imitation : — 

Mauruccio.  Hast  any  qualities,  my  pretty  fool !  wilt  dwell  with  me? 
Roseilli,  A,  a,  a,  a,  aye ! 

Fernando.  I  never  saw  a  more  natural  creature  in  my  life. 
Maur^.  Cans't  speak,  Fool  ? 
Roi.  Can  speak !  de  e,  e,  e,  e. — 
Manr.  Dost  know  how  old  thou  art,  sirrah  f 
Rot.  Dud-*A  clap  cheek  for  nowne  sake  Gaffer.  -  Hee^  ^  e,e,  e.--- 

'Perfcm 
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'  Perkiii  Warbect"  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  imposition 
pmcliaed  by  tlie  person  whose  name  gives  a  title  to  the  piece,  but 
follows,  wiili  injudieious  tidelhy,  ihe  narrative  delivered  by  Lord 
Bucun  in  liis  History  of  Henry  theVUth.  so  that  Ford's  play  Ji 
little  else  but  the  prose  of  Lord  Bacon  tunied  into  measure,  and 
dividtd  iiilu  acls.  He  acems,  in  fact,  to  have  aimed  at  nothing 
beyond  that  kind  of  compliment  which  he  might  conceive  be 
was  paying  the  noble  historian,  by  bringing  Ins  work  on  the 
atage:  no  aiiempt  is  made  at  embeJliahment,  no  ddiiieationof  cha- 
racter (villi  one  exception,  the  Earl  of  Huntley)  is  even  endea- 
voured. Arcordiiigly,  in  Peikiu  Warbeck,  as  written  hvTonJ, 
we  hai  r  n  ihronicje,  and  nothing  more ;  a  chronicle,  too,  in  its  most 
exceptionable  shape ;  for  while  we  hesitate  to  allow  it  tlie  merit  of 
truth,  it  comes  recommended  by  none  of  the  graces  of  fiction,  and 
for  the  mere  purjmses  of  eutertainiiitnl,  the  narrative  deserves  the 
preference.  Lord  Bacon  commences  tbtis  ;  '  At  this  time  the  king 
began  again  to  be  himiiled  with  ^prilts,  by  the  magic  and  curious 
artes  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  who  raised  up //legAos/ o/'/fiVAarrf 
Uiike  of  Yiirk.'  The  poet,  faithful  almost  to  the  letier,tbus  opens 
bis  tragedy: — 

'  Stitl  to  be  haunted,  slill  to  be  pursued. 
Still  to  be  Ivighlerf  v.ii\ifabe  appnrUwnti 
As  it  we  were  a  mockery  king  in  state, 

IOiilv  onliiiii'il  to  lavish  swcui  ami  blond 
In  scorn  and  laughter  lo  the  ghuat  of  York.' 
*   Again,  '  Bnt  all  this  on  the  French  king's  part  was  but  a  trick, 
fie  brfler  to  bow  King  Henry  to  peace  ;   and  therefore,  upon  tiie 
fint  grain  of  incen'e  that  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  peace  at 
SuUoigne,  Perkin  was  smoked  rntai/.' 
'  Yet  this  was  all  but  French  dtaimulation 
Aiming  ai  peace  Kith  u»,  wliicb  being  granted 
7  On  honourable  terms  on  our  part,  suddenly 

.     *  This  raioieof  straw  was  jiack'd  from  France  sg&in.' — (vol.  ii.  15.) 

This  minute  resemblance,  of  which  we  could  bring  proofs  from 
every  page,  has  escaped  the  editor's  notice.  He  repeats,  it  is  true,, 
from  the  Dedication,  that  Ford  w  as  indebted  to  Lord  Bacon ;  but' 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  hia  obligation,  he  says  not  a  word: 
perhaps  h^  was  ignorant  of  it ;  for  we  perceive  in  no  part  of  bu 
work,  any  indications  of  consulting  au  original  document. 

'  'I'he  Suu'a  Darling'  was  the  joint  production  of  Ford  ant 
Decker ;  and  the  hand  of  tlie  latter  is  so  visible  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  dialogue,  lliat  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  assertion  of  Oldvs, 
'  that  Ford  had  the  largest  share  in  its  composition.'  The  plot 
■BMV  be  dispatched  in  a  lew  words.  Ka>bright,  the  Sun's  Darling, 
oL.  VI.  XQ.  XII.  H  u  awaking 
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awaking  from  a  dream  of  exquisite  delighti  is  informed,  that  hk 

grandsire  will 

«  descend 

From  the  celestial  orb  to  gratify 

His  wildest  longings.' 

He  is  accordingly  entertained  by  Ae  four  Seasons  in  auecesskm, 
each  of  whom  endeavours  to  recommend  herself  to  his  affectioo : 
he  vows  eternal  fidelity  to  all ;  but  abandons  each  of  them  in  turn, 
at  the  instigation  of  Humour,  and  her  attendant,  Folly.  Tlic 
moral  is  summed  up  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  no  onfaTOur- 
able  specimen  of  Ford's  general  manner. 

*  Here,  in  this  mirror, 

I^t  man  behold  the  circuit  of  his  fortunes : 

The  season  of  the  Spring  dawns  like  the  morning, 

Bedewing  childhood  with  unrelished  beauties 

Of  gaudy  siffhts:  the  Summer,  as  the  noon, 

Shines  in  delight  of  youth,  and  ripens  strength 

To  Autumn's  manhood  ;  here  the  evening  grows. 

And  knits  up  all  felicity  in  folly : 

Winter  at  last  draws  on  the  night  of  age ; 

Yet  still  a  humour  of  some  novel  fancy, 

Untasted  or  untried,  puts  off  the  minute 

Of  resolution,  which  should  bid  farewell 

To  a  vain  world  of  weariness  and  sorrows/  * 

Ford  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  vain  of  his  success  in  de- 
signing the  comedy  of  '  the  Fancies,  cha^ste  and  noble.*  Tlie  plot 
is  sufficiently  romantic,  and  tlie  poet,  in  delineating  the  character  of 
Flavia,  had  in  view,  not  the  merchants'  wives  of  Sienna,  but  those 
of  tlic  capital  in  which  he  resided.  His  '  Fancies'  are,  in  many 
instances,  sufficiently  '  noble  ;*  but  for  the  '  chastity'  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  dialogue,  we  can  say  very  little.  The  play  is,  how- 
ever, a  happy  effiision  of  the  lighter  kind;  and  notwithstanding  the 
denouement  of  the  plot  is  discovered  at  die  close  of  tlie  4th  act. 
Ford  has  contrived  to  give  sufficient  interest  to  the  fifth  to  cause  it 
to  be  read  with  pleasure. 

'  The  Witch  of  Edmonton'  closes  these  volumes.  Among  the 
superstitions  of  our  semi-barbarous  ancestors,  the  belief  in  the 
mischievous  power  and  propensities  of  witches  was  so  predomi- 
nant, that  no  distemper  invaded  the  cattle,  no  blight  fell  upoB 
the  corn,  but  the  peasants  attributed  the  misfortune  to  the  enmity 
of  their  oldest  and  perhaps  poorest  female  neighbour,  assisted  in 
her  evil  designs  by  familiar  spirits  over  whom  she  was  believed  to 
have  controul.  They  therefore  considered  thenjselves  at  liberty  to 
retort  upon  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  unfortunate  object  was  per- 
secuted with  unrelenting  brutality.     Many  were  brought  before 
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judicml  Iribtiiials  and   condemned  for  well-authenticaled  crimes! 
Among  tlie  number  wa»  Eliznbeth  Sawver,  ihe  WJlch  of  Eilraou- 
toii,  executed  at  Tybuni  in  I6<i2,  and  whose  pretended  freaks  are 
the  subject  of  the  present  drama.    'Die  principal  character  of  the 
plaj  is  a  yeoman's  son,  who,  having  debaucliedhis  palrun's  servant^ 
privately  marries  her,  and  afterwards,  at  the  eamest  intreaty  of  his ' 
father,  to  whom  he  vows  be  is  yet  single,   marries  another     Per-' 
piexed  by  bis  situation,  he  resolves  to  leave  hiif  i'ount]7  accotn-' 
pained  by  his  first  wife  Winnifrede,  who,  disguised  in  male  attire, 
waits  for  him  at  a  distance,  while  in  a  very  pathetic  scene  he  ports 
with  the  second,  Susan,  whom,  by  the  suddcu  inslieution  of  Mother 
Sawyer's  familiar,  he  slabs  witli  li  ptiv-kitife.     'I'ne  catastrophe  ia 
easily  anticipated  :  the  murdt-r  is  discovered,  and  Frank  and  Mother 
Sawyer  are  condemned  and  executed.     Although  tlie  buffooneries 
of  Cuddy  Banks,  and  Mother  Sawyer's  lamihar,  iu  the  ahapc  of  a 
blacE  dog,  perpetually  interrupt  the  soriotis  parts,  there  nrr  ^ce^es 
of  painful  interest  in  thisdiuma.  The  whole  chai'nctir  of  ihe  faith- 
ful   Winnifrede,  his  first  love,  is  e\i|uisilely  aSecting.     It  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  appropriate  the  respective  shares  in  this 
tragedy,  but  some  of  lliern  may  be  distinguished  without  much  la- 
bour.     The  lender  scenes    are    remarked    by  the  editor  to    be 
much  in  Foid's  style ;  but  though  his  pathetic  lone  may  be  dis- 
coverable, and  a  figure  in  '  The  Fancies'  be  employed  in  the  se- 
t  cond  act  of '  The  Witch  ;'  the  versification    appears  to  us   some- 
B  what  too  abrupt  for  Ford,  whose  manner  Is  more  strikingly  exem* 
H  flified  in  the  opening  of  thq  play  and  in  the  second  scene  of  Ae' 
B  IbuTth  act.     Tlie  close  is  imqueslionably  his.     W'lere  this  drama' 
^K  j>  not  interesting  for  its  poetical  beauties,  it  is  curious  as  a  rcpre- 
^^aotation  of  ancient  prejudices. 

^^  Reversing  tlie  oliservation  of  Dryden  on  Shakspeare,  il  may  be 
said  of  Ford,  that  '  he  wrote  laboriously,  not  luckily  :'  Hl«ay8  ele- 
gant, often  elevated,  never  sublime,  he  accomplished  by  patient 
and  careful  industry  what  Shakspearc  and  Fletcher  pr<j<luctd  by  thi' 
spontaneous  exuberance  of  native  genius.  He  seem*  to  have  ac- 
lired  early  in  life  iind  to  have  retained  to  the  last  a  i^uflness  of 
nilication  peculiar  to  himself.  Without  the  majestic  march  of 
rse  which  distinguishai  the  poetry  of  Massingcr,  and  with  none 
_  _f  dial  plnylVil  gaiety  which  characterises  tlie  dialogue  of  nelcher, 
mitt  is  still  easy  and  harniouious.  Tlicre  is,  however,  a  monotony 
his  poetry,  which  those  who  have  pcruseil  his  scenes  long  toge- 
•T  mu*t  have  inevitably  perceived,  ills  dialogue  is  declamatory 
i  formal,  and  wants  that  quick  chace  of  replication  and  rejoinder 
necessary  to  effect  in  represenlatjoti.  If  we  could  pnl  out  of 
r  remembrance  the  singular  merits  of  '  'Hie  *  — ^"^  *"  ' 
■  {which  we  ought  to  have  placed  immediately  after' 
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we  shouM  consider  ihe  genius  of  Ford  as  altogether  inclined  to 
tragi-dy  ;  and  evtMi  llu  ro  l>o  lar«j:e  a  |iroporlioii  of  the  pathetK 
pervades  the  drama,  thul  it  requiit-s  the  *  humours*  of  Guzniaii  and 
Tulgrxo,  in  addition  t'l  a  hu|>|>\  catistrophe,  to  warrant  the  name 
of  conii'tiy.  In  the  plois  of  hi«  tra^c«iies  Ford  is  far  from  judi- 
cious ;  llifv  are  lor  ihc  most  pari  loo  full  of  the  horrible,  and  1^ 
seems  lo  have  had  recourse  to  uu  accumulation  of  territic  UKi- 
dents,  to  obtain  that  i-fit-ct  \^hiih  ht-  di>pair8  of  producing  bj 
pathos  i»f  Ln^iiaue.  Another  defect  in  Ford's  poetry,  proceeding 
from  the  same  s«»urce,  i*<  the  allov  of  peflantry  which  pervades  hit 
scenes,  at    one  time   exhibited   in  the   compo^ition   of  uncouA 

t^hiuM's.  at  another  in  |H*:ph'\ity  of  laniruage;  and  he  freqtiendy 
aboiirs  with  a  remote  ide-j.  which,  rather  tlian  throw  it  away,  he 
obtruiies  upon  his  reader  involved  in  inextricable  obscurity.  liVt 
cannot  a^jiree  \\  ith  his  Editor  in  praisins  his  delineation  of  the 
female  character:  le.^s  than  \ionien  in  their  passions,  they  are 
more  than  masculine  in  their  exploits  and  sufferings  ;  but  except- 
ing Spinella  in  llie  l^d\*s  Trial,  and  perhaps  Pentbea,  we  do 
not  remember  in  Ford's  plays  any  example  of  that  meekness  and 
modesty  which  compost*  the  chiirm  of  the  female  character. 

l*he  date  of  Ford's  death  is  unknown  :  he  wrote  nothing  for  the 
staiie  after  W>:>9,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  survive  that 
pt-riod.  Mr.  Weber  conclude^,  from  some  expressions  in  his 
prolo«rucs,  that  he  was  of  a  discontented  temper ;  but  these  effur 
sions  of  spleen  were  vented  against  the  puritans,  the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  his  profe!»sion.  II i^  political  sentiments  he  has  not  con- 
cealed. Had  he  reached  the  limes  of  tumult  and  blood  which  were 
now  at  hand,  it  is  ch ar,  fro'u  sovcnil  (lassages  in  his  woi4s,  that  he 
\vi»ul(l  have  .iltacliiMl  himself  to  the  cau>e  in  which  so  many  of  his 
prolession  enj:agtd  and  .sutlered, — ihe  cause  of  loyalty,  duty,  and 
hoiKuir. 

lliiherto  we  have  ctMifined  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the 
merits  of  the  aiiilior;  it  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  express  our 
opinion  of  tlie  iiiahi.er  in  which  the  editor  has  executed  his  portion 
of  thtse  \<»luiiies. 

Mr.  W  eb«  r  is  known  to  the  admirers  of  our  antient  literature  by 
tw(i  publication'*  which,  althouuli  ilie\  may  not  be  deemed  of  great 
impoitance  in  lijeinsrlvr^,  huvc  vef  a  fair  claim  to  notice.  We 
s|X'ak  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  I 'it  Id,  and  the  Metrical  Romances 
<»f  the  fourleenih  ccitury;  whi«h,  as  f;ir  as  we  have  looked  into 
them.  a|>|e;tr  veiy  cit  uitable  to  his  industry  and  accuracy:  bat 
his  J!;o<hI  jj«iiius,  v. (»  sincerely  iei»rtl  to  s.iy.  appears  in  a  great 
mea.s;ire  to  lia\e  forsaken  him  fioni  the  nioment  lliat  he  entered 
upon  ihe  i:.sk  of  riiitiu'^  a  liianiatic  poit. 

Jti  the  mediauical  cuustruciion  of  Lu  woik,  Mr.  Weber  hai  ibl- 
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lowed  the  latt  edition  of  Massinger,  with  a  servility  m  hick  appears, 
in  his  mind,  to  hove  obviated  all  necessity  of  uckriuwk'dging  ihe  ob- 
ligation :  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  he  miL^lit  nut  have 
found  a  better  model ;  but  proceed  to  tlic  body  of  die  work.  Aa 
we  feel  a  warm  inicre^t  in  every  thiug  "  hich  regiirds  our  ancient 
Uteniture,  on  the  soher  cultivation  of  whi.  h  the  ptirily,  copiousness, 
and  even  harmony  of  the  Englisli  laiiguiige  must,  in  no  i>nmll  degree, 
depend,  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  pi-culiarities  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  while  we  relieve  Ford  fromafev 
of  the  errors  and  miarepresKnlutioiis  wilJi  wliich  he.i&  hcie  encum- 
bered, we  may  convince  Mr,  Weber  that  iiotnclhing  more  is  neces- 
sary to  a  fuilhful  editor  than  the  copying  of  printers'  blunders,  and 
to  a  judicious  commentator,  than  a  blind  coutidence  in  the  notes  of 
every  collection  of  old  pluys. 

Mr.  Weber's  attempts  at  explanation,  (for  explanations  it  seems, 
there  must  be,)  are  sometimes  sufficiently  humble.  *  Carriage,'  b< 
tells  us, 'is  behaviour.'  It  is  so:  we  remcmberil  in  our  spelling-book, 
among  the  words  of  three  syllables;  weha\e  therefore  uu  doubts  of 
it.  But  you  must  have,  rejoins  the  editor;  and  accordingly,  in  every 
third  or  fourth  page,  he  persists  in  affirming  (but '  carriage  is  bdm- 
viour,'  In  the  snme  stram  of  thankless  kindness,  he  assures  us  that 
'  fond  is  foolish,'  '  but,  except',  '  content,  contentment,'  and,  vice 
versa,  'period,  end,'  'demur,  delay',  'ever,  always',  'sudden, 
quickly', '  quick,  suddenly',  ami  so  oti  througli  a  long  vocabulary  of 
words  of  which  a  girl  of  six  years  old  would  blush  to  ask  the 
meaning. 

At  other  times  he  rises  in  his  efforts,  and  words,  as  trivial  as  those 
we  have  noticed,  are  '  explained,"  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  way  no  less 
singular  than  laborious.  Vol.  1.  p.  lofj,  '  You  are  but  whimsied, 
yet  crofchetetT,  Sec.  '  His  head  is  full  of  crotchets,  is  explaintil,  by 
Cotgrave,  //  a  beaucaup  de  criiiom  eii  sa  tele.'  'flie  English  rea- 
der, we  trust,  will  not  fail  to  express  his  gratitude  '  for  Uiis  clear 
account  of  the  matter.' 

P.  15a.  '  Haled  to  the  earth.'  '  To  hale  tens  used  in  the  same 
■ease  as  to  haule  is  in  the  present  day.  It  is  eipliuned  by  Sher- 
wood by  the  French  verbs  lirer,  trainer.'  Pudel,  pudel, — but 
worse  remains. 

P.  1  fi  I .  *  Blear  eyes.'  As  Mr.  Weber  was  determined  to  favour 
us  with  the  meanitig  of  this  familiar  expression,  the  readie*t  way 
was  to  turn  to  the  tirst  dictionary  at  hand ;  but  this  appeared  too 
nummary  a  process.  Recourse  is  therefore  had  to  Cotgrave  fa 
French  of '  blear,'  which  proves  to  be  chassieux :  cbi 
consulted,  and  the  result  is  thus  given.  '  From  itie  U 
pretation  of  die  French  word  ehtitsieux,  by  Cotgng 
UffUiy  undtrUtnid  die  term  :  "  blear-eyed,  whonBJ 
H  H  3 
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conCinuall}'.*'  We  cannot  afford  even  a  smile  to  such  depravation 
of  criticism. 

Stilly  however,  the  sense  of  the  words,  though  somewhat  circui- 
tously  obtained,  is  sufficiently  correct ;  which  can,  we  fear,  scarcely 
be  said  of  those  which  follow. 

Vol.  I.  140.  *  IVoodcocks.*  '  It  was  a  vulgar  idea  that  the  wood- 
cock possessed  no  brains.  SO  in  Webster, ''  You  do  eive  for  your 
crest  a  woodcock's  head,  with  the  brahis  picked  out  J  Now  Mr. 
Weber  himself  could  ^  possess  no  brains'  on  this  condition.  The  fact 
isy  that  the  woodcock  was  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  plenty  of  brains : 
a  circumstance  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  sense. 

P.  208.  My  own  hands  have  wrought. 

To  crown  thy  temples,  this  provincial  garland. 

'  I  am  not  certain  whether  this  garland  was  composed  of  provincial 
or  Provencal  roses,  which  are  mentioned  iii  Hamlet.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  violent  anachronism  to  introduce  Provencal  roses  in  a  tale 
of  Sparta,  8cc.  &c.'  Had  Mr.  Weber  attended  to  his  author,  in- 
stead of  turning  every  moment  to  the  Variorum  Shakspeare,  be 
would  have  seen  that  this  provincial  garland  was  given  to  Ithocles 
for  conquering  a  province.  Did  he  never  hear  of  naval  and  mural 
crowns? 

The  confidence  which  Mr.  Weber  reposes  in  Steevens,  not 
only  on  this  but  every  other  occasion,  is  quite  exemplary:  the  name 
•lone  operates  as  a  charm,  and  supersedes  all  necessity  of  examining 
into  the  truth  of  his  assertions;  and  he  gently  reminds  those 
who  occasionally  venture  to  question  it,  that  '  they  are  igno- 
rant and  siiperticial  critics.'  Vol.  II.  p.  256. — M  have  seen  Sum- 
mer go  up  and  down  with  hot  cud/ings.'  'Mr.  Steevens  observes 
that  a  ro(iiin«^  nntinithf  meant  an  immature  apple,  and  the  present 

Eassagc  pifiiuly  provCvS  it,  as  none  but  immature  apples  could  be 
ad  in  summer.'  Ail  this  wisdom  is  thrown  awav.  We  can  assure 
Mr.  Wel>or,  on  the  authority  of  Ford  himself,  that  '  hot  codlings' 
are  not  apples,  either  mature  or  immature.  Steevens  is  a  dangerous 
guide  for  such  as  do  not  look  well  about  them.  His  errors  are 
specious ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  ingenuity :  but  he  was  often  wan- 
tonly mischievous,  and  delighted  to  stumble  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  ilraggin<^  unsuspecting  innocents  into  the  mire  with  him. 
He  was,    in  short,  the  very  Fuck  of  commentators. 

P.  2of).  '  Chouses — i.  e.  fools,  persons  easily  cheated.'  Directly 
the  reverse  :  craity  knaves,  cheats.  Had  Mr.  Weber  looked  into 
the  last  edition  of  Massinger  for  any  good  purpose,  or  into  Jonson 
for  any  purpose  at  all,  he  might  have  seen  his  error.  But  Mr. 
Weber  talks  as  familiarly  of  Jonson  as  Poins  did  of  Hall.  *  Ever^ 
0ne  (he  says)  is  acquainted  with  that  admirable  character.  Captain 

Bobadill :' 


Bobadill:'  and  he  proceeds  to  prove  his  position  by  alBniiiiig  ihat 
be  is  '  oue  of  (hose  tlntkguards  who  allow  thenis<.-tve!t  to  be  beaten 
for  money,  to  give  Home  country  bunby  a  reputation  for  valour.' 
Poor  Uobadill !  this  m'ouIiI  grieve  him  worse  than  all  his  cudgelling. 
Vul.  II.  p. 232.  Alter  so  many  quaneU,  m  distention, 
Fury,  and  ra](c  liad  brmich'd  in  blood — 

*  Brnach'd  generally  signifies  spitted.  The  metaphor  m  the  texi 
is  rather  forced,  if  we  accept  this  explication' ;  (i(  is  indeed)  '  but 
there  is  no  other  meaning  of  the  word  which  couid  at  ail  applif 
here.'  Uuiversal  negatives  are  dangerous.  Instead  of  a  '  melaphor,' 
we  have  an  expression  in  every  one's  month,  u»cd  in  Its  plainest 
and  most  appropriate  sense.  To  broach,  is  to  pierce  a  vessel,  to 
let  out  liquor,  &c. 

Vol.  ir.  p.  206.  '  Frizzle  their  hair,  phiin  their  eyebrows,  set  a  nan 
on  their cheeltM.'&c.  Forp/nin, read  with  llieorigidulji/o/ie;  butthis 
is  not  the  only  typograpliical  errror  in  this  short  speech.  M  r,  Weber 
is  sorely  puzzled  by  the  word  nap,  which  he  supposes  to  be  'some- 
thing like  a  cupping-glass,  used  lo  bring  colour  iulo  ladies'  cheeks,' 
This  is  a  notable  expedient,  it  must  be  confessed.  Brietly,  for  we 
•re  almost  weary  of  this, — to  set  a  nap  on  the  cheek,  is  to  rouge  or 
{taint  it. 

_  P.  229-  'Thenewestnews,«nta»ip'('.'  'I  have  not  met  with  this 
iliig«/or  word'— No  writer,  in  our  remembrance,  meets  witli  so  many 
*  singular  words'  as  the  present  editor.  He  conjectures,  however, 
that  it  means,  dischsed.  It  means, not  stale,  not  patched  up.  We 
•houldfaave  supposed  it  impossible  to  miss  the  sense  of  so  trite  an 
esprcsston.  .Inst  below,  Mr.  Weber  tells  us  that '  //o//(i'is'a  term 
of  the  manage,  and  generally  used  to  atop  a  horse.'  We  must  take 
Ms  word  for  the  information  ;  wliicli,  however,  is  bestowed  upon  us 
in  pure  charity,  as  he  allows  that '  holla  in  the  text'  (where,  by  the 
way,  it  is  applied  lo  a  young  lady,  and  not  a  horse) '  evidently  means 
to  urge  on-' 

TTiis  quotation  reminds  us  of  another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Weber: 
Ihs  actjuamtance  with  our  dramatic  writers,  extends,  as  ihe  reader 
must  have  observed,  very  little  beyond  tlie  indexes  of  Sieevens  and 
Aeed.  If  he  cannot  find  the  word  of  which  he  is  in  quest,  in  them, 
lie  sets  it  down  as  an  uncommon  expression,  or  a  coinagp  of  his 
author.  Of  this  we  could  give  numerous  examples;  but  one  must 
•office.  '  Siirjelt',  Vol.  I.  373.  '  I  have  not',  he  says,  '  met  with  this 
word  any  wliereelse,  and  therefore  it  has  occurred  to  me  wbelherit 
nay  not  be  a  wordi-<«Hfrf  by  Ford,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  285.)  ii 
Tcry  quaintly  ingenious  in  that  art'.  The  reference  is  to  inlengiie,  x 
common  word.  Surfeii  occar%  three  times  in  two  pages  of  an  old  poem 
BOW  open  before  us,  Wedo  not  believe  that  a  single  instance  of  this 
H  H  4  coinage 
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coinage  is  to  be  found  in  Ford,  notwithstanding  his  '  quaint  ioge- 
siuity  in  the  art ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  words  adduced  as 
proofs  of  it,  arc  faniiUar  to  every  reader  of  our  old  dramatists. 
Quabf  which  the  editor  gives  up  in  despair,  is  an  unfledged  birdy 
metaphorically  an  imperfect,  indigested  project,  &c.    A  ifpamsk 

{ikCf  which  he  says  he  •  cannot  understand*,  unles>it  nieansataylor's 
igs/  is  a  needle.  Needles,  as  well  as  sword-blades,  in  Ford's 
time,  came  to  us  from  Spain. 

Vol.  11.  p.  46.  'Let  my  skin  be  pinch't  full  of  eylet  holei  by  thebod- 
km  of  derision.*  '  Kt^iel  Ao/«.are  the  eyes  of  needles.'  We  do  not 
well  conipri'liend  how  a  bodkin  can  pinch  a  skin  full  of  tlie  ey«s  of 
needles :  but  the  explanation  is,  at  least,  worthy  of  the  reading.  An 
ejfelet  hole^  as  every  child  knows,  is  a  hole  made  by  a  bodkin  for  the 
admission  of  coarse  diread,  lace,  ta|>e,  &c.  I  f  the  editor,  therefore, 
will  withdraw  his  note,  and  content  himself  hereafter  with  simply 
printing piiifrA'<f  for piitrAV,  nothing  farther  will  be  required. 

P.  5^.  '  You  vow*d  OeudnNuiN.*  'i.  e.  oue  who  pra\s  a  certain 
number  of  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  anotlier ;  so  called  from  the 
bcadu  of  the  rosary.'  We  did  not  expect  this 'from  Mr.  Weber. 
He  found  it,  indeed,  so  set  down  in  Johnson;  but  it  is  not  the 
more  correct  on  that  account.  We  had  bederole  and  bedesman  in 
our  language,  before  the  rosary  was  invented.^  Tlie  w(^  is 
derived  from  the  Saxon  beden,  (the  German  beiefi  or  bet  hen,)  to 
pray.  When  Ford  wrote,  headsman  was  little  more  than  a  courteous 
expression  for  servant  or  dependant. 

llicsc  inadvertencies^  and  many  otiiers  which  might  be  noticed, 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  notes,  do  not,  perhaps,  detract  much  from 
the  value  of  the  text :  we  now  turn  to  some  of  a  different  kind,  which 
bear  hard  on  the  editor,  and  prove  th;it  hid  want  of  knowledge  is  not 
compensated  by  any  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Weber  to  say  that  many  of  the  errors  which  wa 
shall  point  out  are  found  in  the  old  copy*  It  was  his  duty  to  reform 
them.  A  fac  simile  of  blunders  no  one  requires.  Modem  editions 
of  our  old  poets  are  purchased  upon  the  faith  of  a  corrected  text: 
this  is  their  only  claim  to  notice;  and,  if  defective  here,  they  be- 
come at  once  little  Ln'tter  than  waste  pa|>er. 

Vol.  I.  147.  '  VViiliin  these  three  months,  her  sweet  hearty Jather 
dying  some  year  before,  she  had  notice  of  it,  and  with  much  joy  re- 
turned  home.'  This  is  a  stran<;e  motive  for  joy  : — but  let  us  do  the 
poet  justice.  Every  line  of  the  play  shews  diat  we  should  read,  her 
stceetheart's  father  dying,  &c.  i.  e.  tlie  old  king  of  Cyprus,  who  bad 
banished  her  to  prevent  his  son's  marriage. 

P.  38.  '  Well,  sir,  now  you  arc  free,  you  need  not  care  for  sending 
letters;  now  \ on  are  dismissed,  ^om  mistress  here  will  none  of  you? 
Kead.  '  Well,  sir ;  now  you  are  free.    You  need  not  care  for  send-^ 


inp  letters  now :  You  are  diamisscd,  i/our  mislress  here  will  iioiie  of 
you.' 

Viil.  1 1 .  p.  S3 1 .  'A  niiishrooni  sprung  up  in  a  minute,  by  the  aun- 
shineof  your  benevolentgrQce,liberali[y, and  liospi lab le  compassion,  . 
magniticent  beauties.  '  Have  lung  since  Iiiiii  bed-rid  inltie  aslHSoflhe 
old  world  till  now  your  chanty  hath  raked  up  the  dead  enibei  9/  &c. 
Tliis  is  almost  loo  much  for  us.  Read.  '  A  mushroom  sprung  up 
in  a  minute  by  [he  sunstune  of  your  benevolent  grace.  Libeialily 
and  hospitable  compasainn,  mugniruent  beauties,  have  lung  sinci: 
lain  be<l-nd  in  \he  ashes  of  Uie  old  world,  till  now,'  &c.  Ihe  i 
before  Have  is  interpnlated  by  Mr.  Weber. 
P.  306,  '  Sure  Slate  and  ceremony  ! 

In  habit  here  like  Mmngers  we  itbull  -wail, 

Furmaliry  of  enterlainmenc.     Read: 

Sure,  stale  and  ceremony 

Inhabit  here.     Like  etrdngers,  we  abal)  wait 

Formality  of  enlerlainTnenl. 
f       Oversights  like  these,  {and  every  page  teems  with  them,)  though 
little  creditable  to  the  editor's  care,  are  yel   less  ve>atiou»  lo  tlw 
reader  than  the  enoneous  notes  which  are  frequently  subjonjed  to 
explain  them. 

-Ha! 

«ho()il,  I  mil  call  Aim.' 
i.  e.  '  I  will  upbraid  him.     Hie  same  expression  is  still  used  in 
schools  for  icoldiiig  or  saiaring.'     It  was  not  so  in  our  tune — but 
read, 

My  sisier  wcepinfi,  ha! 

1  lear  ihis  Iriur's  falsehood.  {Atidt,)  I  will  call  him. 
i.  t.  Soranzo,  for  whom  the  friar  had  been  inquiring,  and  of 
whom  Giovanni  instantly  goes  in  quest.  Pleased  with  his  evpla- 
nation,  Mr.  Weber  now  makes  hninie If  merry  with  what  he  ealla 
the  ridiculous  stage- direct  ion — '  Enter  the  friar  tu  his  tliiHy,  sit- 
ting in  his  chair;'  uhith  he  alters,  with  great  exullat ion  intf  l><)ds- 
ley  and  Keed,  to  '  the  friar's  idl.'  It  happens  unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Weber's  triumph,  that  ihe  place  of  action  ia  ilUliin  llif  pointed 
out  by  the  author,  and  said  10  le  the  thumlicr  of  jlii'iheiiu.  Just 
below,  we  are  again  told  that  '  the  st^e-direclion  in  the  old  copj 
and  in  Reed's  reprint  reads  ridiculnmli/.  Enter  Ciiovanni  and  Aiia- 
bella  lying  on  a  bed.'  This  merriment  is  out  of  place:  ihe  ducc- 
tion  is  tlie  simple  fact :  and  we  should  be  more  wisi  ly  en<:ii^e(l  in 
pitying  the  poverty  of  the  unlient  stage,  than  in  ridiculing  iu  hi^niely 
expe<lienis.  Ki  there  were  no  scenes,  .the  ditlerenl  changes  could 
only  be  made  visible  to  tlic  audience  by  llie  introduction  ol  apprcH 
priatc  furniture.     What  was  a  utiect  was  reatlily  coaverietl 
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tavecn  by  tbe  admission  of  a  few  pipes  and  glasses.  An  elbow- 
chair  with  an  hour-glass  and  a  book,  shewed  that  a  study  was  pre- 
sented ;  and  if  a  scene  of  dalliance  was  required,  these  gave  way  to  a 
truckle-bedy  which  was  thrust  in,  as  described,  with  the  lovers  lying 
upon  ity '  as  it  were,  in  a  bed-room.'  The  fimcy  chills  at  the  de- 
scription : — yet  amidst  this  wretchedness  were  produced  the  dramas 
which  delighted  their  own  age,  and  will  astonish  every  succeeding 
one! — But  to  Ford : 

P.  207.  '  We  must  part: 

The  sudden  meeting  of  these  two  fair  rivulets 
With  th'  island  of  our  arms,  Cleopbila,'  &c. 

*  I  suspect  we  should  read,  *  Within  tK  island  J  This  is  a  new  mode 
of  parting :  but  Mr.  Weber  has  missed  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
which  is  confounded  in  every  possible  way.     Read, 

We  must  part 

The  sudden  meeting  of  these  two  fair  rivulets. 

With  the  island  of  our  arms.     Cleophila,  &:c. 

The  two  sisters,  dissolved  in  tears,  rush  into  each  other's  embraces. 
Palador  separates  them,  sind  clasps  Cleopbila,  whom  he  now  ad- 
dresses, in  his  arms. 

P.  436. '  Do  not  hope  for  life.     Would  angeU  sing 
A  requiem  at  my  hearse  !     But  to  dispense 
With  my  revenge  on  thee,  'twere  all  in  vain. 
Prepare  to  die.' 

'  This  seems  to  be  merely  a  6gurative  way  of  saying — I  would  I 

w^rtdeadP  Papae!     Read: 

Do  not  hope  for  life.     Would  angels  sing 
A  requiem  at  my  hearse,  but  to  dispense 
With  my  revenge  on  thee,  'twere  all  in  vain : — 
Prepare  to  die. 

Vol.  II.  p.  30:].  *  I  have  wrestled  wiili  death,  signior,  to  preserve 
your  sleeps :  And  such  as  you,  are  untroubled. — Unthrifts  and  landed 
babies  are  prey-curmudgeons,  lay  their  baits  for.'  '  t.  e.  who  lay  baits 
for  the  soldiers.  This  is  the  onlif  sense  I  can  extract  from  this  pas- 
sage, which  is  very  inaccurately  worded.'  Sense!  never  was  the  poor 
word  so  abused  before.  Read  :  '  I  have  wrestled  with  death,  sig- 
nior, to  preserve  your  sleeps,  and  such  as  you  arc,  untroubled. — 
Unthrifts  and  landed  boobies  are  prey  curmudgeons  lay  their  baits 
for.'     What  on  earth  can  be  plainer  ? 

P.  251.  *  She's  taken,  and  will  love  you  now 

As  well  in  buff,  as  your  imagined  bravery, 
Your  dainty  ten  times  dressed  buff:  with  this  language, 
Bold  man  of  arms,  shalt  win  upon  her,  doubt  not. 
Beyond  all  silken  puppetry. 

*The 
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'  The  change  of  sfitill  lo  ihall  was  esseutial  to  restore  tlie  sense  of 
the  passage.'  Thia  '  essential  change'  makes  the  passage  perfectly 
uuiiitelligible.     Read: 

She's  taken  ;  nnd  will  love  you  now 
As  well  in  butT,  as  yiiur  imgained  bravery, — 
Yuur  dainty  ten  times  dreud  butT,  wiib  this  langiiage, 
(Bold  man  uf  armi.)  thall  win  upun  her,  doubi  nui, 
Ueyond  all  silken  puppetry. 
,    P.  334. '  All  lies  gallop  over  the  world  and  not  grow  old  or  sick. 
"Ji  lie !'     '  The  examples  given  by  ihej'iiol  are  formed  by  quibbling 
con  the  word  He.'     Here  again  the  sense  is  overlooked.     Ri-ad  :  '  All 
rWi.     Gallop  over  the  world,  and  not  grow  old  or  sick ;  A  lie.' 
£lould  not  Mr.  Weber  see  ihul  Folly  was   merely   repealing  tlie 
:irords  just  spoken  by  Health? 

P.  362. '  Roih  o{ you  aie  a  ctmmrl;  and  t,  your  tunes 
Lull  ma  asleep.' 
•  This  is  the  antient  mode  of  spelling  concert.'     While  Mr.  Weber 
>wms  turning  to  Reed  for  this  notable  piece  of  information,  he  uever 
ifbeerved  that  he  was  printing  nonsense.    Read,  with  the  author : 
Butb  of  you  are  a  consort,  auil  your  tunes 
Lull  me  asleep. 

l^Us  tine  bus  let  us  somewhat  into  the  secret  of  the  present  repub- 
°  Ikation.  The  '  I,'  so  strangely  foisted  into  the  verse,  is  merely  a 
broken  line,  overlooked  by  the  old  compositor.  It  would  seeui, 
therefore,  that  the  regulation  of  the  text  had  been  committed  to  th» 
Judgment  of  '  George  Ramsay  and  Company,  Printers,'  while  ihe 
ostensible  editor  amused  himself  with  transcribing  pages  of  '  evpla- 
nation'  from  hooks  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  explain  nothing. 

There  is  something  extremely  capricious  in  Mr.  Weber's  mode  of 
proceeding ;  words  are  tampered  with  which  are  necessary  to  the 
*  'ht  understanding  of  the  te&t,  while  otliers,  which  reduce  tt  to  ab- 
lute  jargon,  are  left  unmolested. 
P.  351.  '  Forsooth  they  say  ihe  king  hss  moxd 

AH  hit  grey  brard,  instead  of  which  bos  budded,'  &c. 
The  old  copy  reads  mtw'd.'  This  '  emendation'  is  taken  without 
|Kknowledgment  from  tlie  renowned  Scriblerus,  whose  learned  la- 
Lirs  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  only  specimen  of  this  beautiful  figure 
of  speech  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  To  mew, 
pDyche,  Dilworth,  Enlick,  Sheridan,  Johnson,  and  other  au- 
'  ors  of  rare  occurrence,  tell  us,  is  '  to  shed  the  feathers,  to  moult.' 
'e  can  feel  for  Mr,  Weber's  difficulties;  but  we  must  '  protest,'  a* 
is  pleased  to  say,  on  another  occasion,  against  hia  making  our  old 
ets  ridiculous, 
P.  2d8.  '  Cut-throats  abroad,  cooie  home,  and  rot  la  fripperiri.' 
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'  I  suspect  we  should  read  riot.*  NcYer  was  a  more  groundless  sus- 
picion. The  8|)eakcr  is  a  cast  captain,  wlio  eomphuns  that  aol- 
diersy  on  returning  from  a  campaign,  are  coomonly  left  to  rot  in 
nigs — to  riot  in  them,  is  quite  another  thii^.  The  same  page  af- 
fords another  instance  of  misapplied  ingenuity.  *  This  fellow'  (the 
disbanded  soldier)  ^  is  a  shrewd  fellow  at  a  pink*  '  It  is  difficult, 
Mr.  Weber  says,  to  *  guess  at  the  author's  meaning/  We  have  then 
*  a  deal  of  scimble-scanible  stuff,'  entirdy  firon  the  purpose,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  we  are  requested  to  rnd  punk.  The  *  author's 
meaning'  is  so  clear,  that  we  are  at  a  loas  to  account  for  its 
being  missed.  Did  the  editor  never  bear  ofpimkimg  (i.  e.  stabbing) 
a  man  in  a  duel  ? 

This  officious  interference  with  the  genume  text  forms,  as  we 
bave  just  observed,  a  singular  ^contrast  to  the  inififference  dis- 
l^ayea  in  cases  of  the  most  palpable  corruption.  We  subjoin  a  few, 
together  with  the  necessary  corrections :  these  are,  in  general,  so 
obvious,  that  we  can  claim  no  merit  in  suggesting  them. 

Vol.  1.  p.  239.  '  She/fc/  you  liberally  V  Read.  She/eeV  you  li- 
berally?  Yes,  replies  the  person  addressed,  she  gave  jne  'tea 
crowns.* 

Vol.  II.  p.  257*  I  will  rip  up 

The  progress  of  your  infancy.     Read  infamy, 

P.  54.  A  daughter's  loss 

Admits  not  any  pair  like  one  of  these. 
Read,  with  the  original.  Admits  not  any  pain,  8cc. 

P.  162.  Why  hang  thy  looks  like  bell  mpes 
Out  of  the  wheels  ?     Read,  locks. 

Vol.  I.  p.  357.  He  could  make 

A  jointure  to  my  OTfr-/irii?o^  niece. 

This  venerable  lady  is  said,  in  the  very  next  line,  to  be  ^  young  wo- 
man. Read — my  o\ev'loving  niece:  but  what  star  reigned  when 
Mr.  Weber  entered  upon  this  speech  ? 

* He  bade  me  tell  her  too 

She  was  a  kind  youD*;  soul,  and  might,  in  time 
Be  sued  to  buy  a  loving  man/ 

The  original,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  reads,  *  Be  sued  to  bw  a 
loving  man.' 

Vol.  II.  p.  132.  I  clearly  find  thy  current  of  aflectioa 
Labours  to  fall  into  the  guilt  of  riot. 
Not  the  ocean  of  content.     Read,  gulf. 

Again, 

What  a  fool  am  I 

To  bawdy  passion  ?     Read, 

What  a  fool  am  I, 
To  bandy  passion  ? 

P.  549. 


IBll. 

P.  2*9.  Our  cloak  whose  cspe  is 

Urd(--(l  witii  pearls  wl>ich  the  Inilitin  loclai 
tied  In  our  cuuiitrymuu  Dc  Curtcs 
M^  life. 
Grammar  and    sense   equally  confouDdcd!     Read — '  Whldi  I 
llatiiao  Caci^Me  preaeHleil,'  fitc, 
VN  Vu).  I.  p.  444.  '  I  otTcr  up  ihe  saerifiire 
^^^  or  bleeding  tenn,  ^hed  from  a  fuilhful  spring; 

Roaring  ublalioiis  of  a  moaning  bearl,  &c.' 
Tliese  '  roaring  tears,'  at  which  some  wouiil  have  started, 
(hice  noetfect  upon  the  editor's  nerves:  iievertlieless,  we  w 
commend  him  to  reud  hereafter, 
t  Pourmg  o 

IP.  IBS.  '  L<),  iheg'orgrotfs  scull 
That  shall  iransform  thee  to  a  stnne,  ire* 

TTiat  treasury  of  ancient  learning,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  mufit  sarely 
have  escaped  Mr.  Weber's  researches,  or  he  would  have  read  '  th* 
(iorgoii's  scull ;'  especially  as  the  physician  had  just  put  on  a  '  head- 
jtiete'  of  B  most  frightful  appearance,  to  o^'cr-awe  his  refractory 
patient. 

We  might  carry  this  part  of  our  examination  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent ;  but  we  forbear.  Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  is  done  t» 
shew  that  a  strict  revision  of  the  te^l  is  indis|ien.sible ;  and,  if  it 
should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  present  editor  10  imdertake  it,  we  trust 
that  he  will  evince  somewhat  more  care  tlian  he  manifests  in  tbc 
conclusion  ofihe  work  before  us,  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that 
Mr,  Weber  should  travel  through  such  a  volume  as  we  have  jiisl 
passed,  in  quest  of  ernita,  and  tind  only  mie.  '  Vol.  tl.  (he  says,) 
p.  321,  line  12,  for  Satiroinaslrix  read  Satiromastix  !' 

We  could  be  well  content  to  reslhere;  hut  wc  have  a  more  se- 
>ious  charge  to  bring  against  the  editor,  than  the  omission  4 
points,  or  the  misapprehension  of  words.  He  has  polluted  his  pagi 
with  the  blasphemies  of  a  poor  maniac  who,  it  seems,  once  p 
liahed  some  detached  scenes  of  the  '  Broken  Heart.'  For  this  u 
fortuniile  creature,  every  feeling  mind  will  find  an  apology  in  I 
calamitous  situation  ;  but — fur  Mr.  Weber,  we  know  not  where  ll 
warmest  of  his  fiiends  will  seek  either  palliation  or  excuse. 


I       The  extent  of  our  remarks  on  Ford  will  oblige 
4ne  in  noticing  Mr.  Gilchrist,    This  gent h 


i 


to  be  very  coi»-" 
mch  to  his  ho- 
nour, was  the  first  to  stem  the  torrent  of  calumny  which  Sleevens, 
Malone,  and  othcri*  had  been  dirtrtiu:;  fur  su  many  yours  with  im- 
punity against  the  moral  character  of  Ben  Joiwon.  ThejustiBct- 
tion,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  complete.  But  though  igrionncr  '^ 
ilice  may   lje  confuted,  they  cannot  Lie  siluiccili  and 
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•ccusttions  have  been  pertinaciously  brought  fdrward  again  aad 
again,  as  if  the  interests  of  literature  were  vitally  concerned  in  over- 
throwing the  reputation  of  one  of  its  chief  ornaments. 

llie  little  esMiy  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  drawn  up  with  neatness,  and 
precision ;  and  continues,  with  success,  the  defence  of  Jonaon  so 
well  begun  in  his  former  pamphlet,  llie  principal  part  of  it  is  di-^ 
rected  against  a  position  of  Mr.  Weber — that,  this  great  poet  *  was 
jealous  of  Ford.  His  authority  is  an  ignorant  and  impudent  &• 
brication  by  Macklin,  the  player,  long  since  refuted,  in  all  its  parta^ 
by  Mr.  Malone.  Mr.  \Vel>er,  however,  who  appears  to  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  a  simple  restatement  of  a  falsehood  ia  aufli- 
cient  to  convert  it  into  truth,  returns  to  the  charge,  and  prqparei 
to  enforce  it  by  roundly  maintaining  what  his  more  wary  predeces- 
sors had  not  the  hardihood  to  bring  forward.  '  That  Ford  (he 
says,)  Yi9A  frequently  pitted  against  J onson,  as  the  champion  of  his 
antagonists,  appears  from  some  indhputabte  documentsJ  This 
desperate  assertion,  for  w  hich  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  in  ei* 
istence,  Mr.  Gilchrist  dismisses,  as  well  he  might,  with  n  aimpk 
denial.  On  what  follows,  he  enters  more  at  laige.  *  Nothing  (the 
editor  of  Ford  contuiues)  can  more  strongly  evince  tkisy  th«i  ths 
verses  of  Shirley  prefixed  to  '^  Love's  Sacrifice,"  and  addreaaed  to 
Ben  J  onson: 

*  Look  here,  thou  that  hast  malice  to  the  stage, 
And  impfidence  enoxigh  for  the  whole. age. 
Voluminously  ignorant !  be  vext 
To  read  this  tiagedti^  and  thy  ouvt  be  next.' 

These  lines  are  proved,  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  beyond  tlie  possibility 
of  doubt  or  cavil,  to  have  been  addressed  to  Prynne,  the  authored 
Histriomastix,  or,  as  he  called  it,  in  his  second  title,  the  ^  Acton 
Tfagedie* — a  circumstance,  unknown,  we  presume,  to  Mr. 
Weber,  and  for  the  communication  of  which,  he,  in  common  with 
every  friend  to  the  cause  of  truth,  will  undoubtedly  confess  his  ob- 
ligations to  Mr.  (Jilchrist,  \\ho9e  little  work  teems  witli  trood  sense 
and  useful  information.  In  one  instance  only  tliis  ingenious  writer 
is  mistaken.  He  attributes  the  ti^^t  application  of  Shirley's  tetras- 
tich to  J  onson,  to  Mr.  Weber.  He  is  wrong.  ^Fhe  lines  in  ques- 
tion were  quoted  by  Steevens  and  Malone,  and  applied  by  them  to 
J  onson,  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Weber  has  merely  transferred  them, 
together  with  the  comment,  from  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  to 
those  of  Ford.  A  deeper  responsi))ility  lies  on  Steevens  and 
Malone.  The  portentous  folly  of  selecting  Shirley  as  the  re- 
viler  and  despiser  of  J  onson,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  lying  (as  he 
says  himself)  '  paralytic  and  bedrid,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,'  can 
only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  consulted  his  works. 
If  there  be  any  distinguishing  quality  by  which  Shirley  can  be  cha- 
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ncterized,'  it  is  by  a  deep  and  reverential  respect  lor  tlie  lea 
and  geoitis  of  Jonson,  of  whom  be  oever  Bpeuks  but  with  i 
eniulions  of  awe  sdH  love.     In  Iiis  prologues,  iii  bia  dedications, 
nay,  ill  his  plays,  where  nothing  but  fulness  uf  heart  can  account  fur 
the  introduction  of  Jonson's  iiatne,  these  seiitinieuts  appear  in  all 
their  force.     Two  passages  are  now  before  us,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  one  produced  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  will  suffice  to  shew  that  wa 
have  not  misrep resented  the  genuine  feelings  of  Shirley. 
'  Jonson,  i'  whose  name  wise  art  did  bow,  and  wit 
Is  only  justified  by  honouring  it — 
To  hear  whose  touch,  bow  would  the  learned  qnire 
With  silence  sloop  P  And  when  he  look  his  lyre 
Apollo  Jrcpl  liis  lute,  ashamed  lo  »ee, 
A  rival  10  il.e  God  of  iiurmonie.'— Poems,  I  jg. 
V\gaiu — 

'  When  the  sge,  my  moM  himoored  lord,  (the  E^rl  of  Rutland,)  de- 
dineth  fiom  her  |iriiiiilive  virtue,  and  the  silken  wits  of  [he  times — 
that  1  may  borrow  tium  uur  ackiiust  Icdged  master,  lkaiih  sn  Johson,'  &c. 
Yet  liiis  is  ihe  person,  uhom  tlie  Dioscuri  of  the  Shaksperian 
hemisphere.  (Mr.  Weber  is  out  of  the  (juestion,)  accuse  of  taunting 
Jonson  with  '  malice,'  'impudence,'  and  'voluminous  ignorance  !' 
Mucb  hM»  here  been  done  for  this  injured  poet;  inncb  still  re- 
mains to  do :  and  we  know  not  tbiit  we  can  recommend  the  com- 
phtion  uf  the  task  to  a  more  t:oni|tetent  person  than  Mr.  Gilchrist. 

The  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Kemble'  requires  merely  to  be  mentioned. - 

is  a  slight  performance,  and  professes  to  be  so.     The  writer 

>tices  a  few  of  Mr.  Weber's  more  prominent  mistakes  in  the  text 

id  notes  of  his  edition;  but  ho  has  not,  we  peiceive,  consulted 

t  originul  copies ;  and  is  not,  peihupi^,  very  conversant  with  the 

peculiarities  of  our  ancient  writers.     Ulher  publications  uf  a  simi- 

ht  kind  have  reached  us ;  but  we  can  discover  ivithing  in  them 

wbich  calb  for  []articid;ir  ol>scrviiti<m. 


AsT.  X.     Foya'^es  hut  tmint    Ormilnlrs,    jifmUinl   Ui  nnn^s 

1802-3-4-5  h  6,  *r.  ftv.     Far  C.  V.  Tombe,  /\ncien  Capitaine- 

)  Adjoint  du  G^nie  employ^  pr^sdc  )a  Haute  Regence  i  Butavis, 

&.C.  Revuetungmoitt^deplusicursNoteset EcluircisMmenSipor' 

M.  Sonnini.    Paris.    1810.  -' 

Kcetchtt,  Ch'i/  find  Mifitajy,  of  the  hfanJ  of  Java  and  ill  immf" 
diale  Dependeiiiin;  aitnpri-iiig inliresftug  Dttaihof  Batavm,^ 
4;v4  authentic  Particitiurs  of  the  cehbmted  I'liison-lree.  lltns-' 
t rated  tcith  ii  Map,  6fc.    Stockdale.     I^ndon.    IHI 1.  • 

'T'HE  Gailo-Batavian  flag,  which  for  a  little  while  had  Iwen  saf-' 
'    fered  to  wave  in  the  eastern  liemisphere,  is  now  struck  to 
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wave  no  more.  The  fears  and  anxieties  which  had  arisen  in  thcL 
niiiHis  of  many  welUint'oi  med  persons,  as  to  tlie  result  of  the  exp^ 
dition  ag-iiinst  Java,  are  happily  relieved — not  that  any  doubt  could 
be  enlertuuicd  uf  the  skill  and  valour  of  tho^e  to  Hhom  it  was  en- 
trnsled;  but  the  ^eason  of  the  >ear,  in  i«liich  it  set  out  from 
^lalacca,  was  untaviiuruble ;  and  tlie  adverse  monsoon  generally 
blows  Willi  such  vioienrc,  that  the  best  equipped  ships  ot  war  are 
but  ill  cauu luted  to  couteud  against  it.  Ihose,  therefore^  who 
augured  tiie  bo»t,  hioked  forv\ard  to  a  protracted  result.  It  mi 
thought  by  n.un\  thai  the  Governnr-ijcneralof  India  had  uiuicces* 
sarily  au^nuMited  the  stren;ith  of  the  expt-dition,  and  thereby  d^ 
laveii  its  departure,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  putting  hinuelf  al 
the  head  ot  an  arniainent  so  formidable  as  to  bear  down  all  resiit- 
anre.  We  pretend  not  to  decide  on  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  Ciovein<»r-(ieiu'nil;  but  ho  appears  entitled  to  a 
due  share  of  cn^dit  f^r  having  a^ice^tailled  tlie  practicabihty  of  a 
new  rouus  by  wliirh  a  saving  of  six  wieks  was  eftectedTin  point 
of  tiiuo,  and  one  of  infniitcly  more  im|M>rtancey  in  the  health  and 
live.s  (»t  tro(»)>s,  cooped  up  in  transports  under  a  vertical  sun.  Oi 
leaviii«:;  thr  straits  of  Sinra^Kire  tlic  deet  stood  across  to  the 
coast  (if  Dorueo,  where,  by  the  shelter  alTorded  against  the 
SOCHI,  and  tlie  inlluence  of  the  laud  in  producing  variable  wiadii 
tliey  made  gfN>d  a  soudierly  course  an  far  as  the  south-west  point  of 
this  imnieniie  island,  called  point  Sambaar,  whence  they  were  abb 
to  fttth  the  coast  ot  Java  off  point  Indremaya,  two  degrees  to  tht 
eastward  of  H:itavia. 

Tl  e  troops  l:ii:tl(d  nn  the  4'h  Aupi$t ;  and,  on  the  8thy  the  city 
of  U;itii\ia  surrriKiernl  Lit  disi'ietion  :  on  the  10th  a  sharp  action 
tO(»k  place  wilii  the  rorp.s  dViiti  ul  the  Ciallo-lkitavian  army,  who 
was  (liiven  into  llieir  stir>i,«[|y  riitreiielu'd  ramp  at  Conielis,  which, 
on  tlie  '«(«th.  N^a'^eiinieil  tr\  a^^ault,  \\lien  the  whole  of  the  enemv't 
arniv,  ii]u\ii(ls  ol  i(),(KN)  (ixipliiied  men,  were  either  killed,  taken 
or  (iiNper^t ;!,  witli  tlie  esecplion  of  00  or  Oo  horse  that  escaped 
with  ih«'  (i  iver.ior-(ieneral  .iansiii*«,  wiio  is  described  as  a  fugitive 
in  the  inountiiii.s  <if  Ja\a.  Jan>oiis,  however,  as  appears  by  his 
own  diNpaU'ii,  retuated  upon  l'iieiib«>M,  whence  he  doubtless  pro- 
ccedetl,  with  the  <jairivon,  to  Suialia\a,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  iifhnul,  (\\ii(ie  lie  n  mains  (»f  Admiral  llaitzinc*s  squadron 
was  d«Mro\(<l  \\\  l>M7  h\  Sir  Kdwnrd  Pel  lew,)  a  strong  po!»itioBy 
and  difenrhd,  as  nppeitis  liy  a  wef  Uv  re|^^Kirt  which  fell  lato  our 
hands,  bvudi\i^ion  (»f  tlie  army  aiiiountjng  to  3700  n>en.  The 
a.'isault  ot  Coini  lis,  hn\\t\er,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  may  be  con- 
sidcied  its  (ier-isive  ot  tlie  fate  of  Ja\a;  and,  as  Lord  Minto  ol^ 
ser\es,  'an  e:ii|'iie,  wlii'.)i  for  two  ccntiiricshas  contributed  greadj 
to  the  pov.  (  r,  prosperity,  and  grandeur,  of  oue  of  the  principal 
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mosl  respected  stales  of  Europe,  btn  been  lltus  wrested  from  tlie 
abort  usurpation  of  the  Fiettch  government,  adilcd  to  the  duini- 
niuii  of  the  Britisb  croun,  and  converted,  from  a  seat  of  hostile 
madiiiiation  and  commercial  « ompctitiou,  into  sn .  augiueiuatioa 
of  British  power  and  proi^jitrity.' 

A  multitude  of  rettcxions  ci-owci  upon  us,  stiggested  by  (bla 
consoling  paragrapli  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Ci4)tuJu  General  of  India. 
It  brings  to  our  recollection  the  inpid  strides  by  whidi  the  com- 
merce and  dominion  of  the  luchuti  islands  conducted  the  states  of 
HoUaiid  to  a  pitcli  of  wealth  and  grandeur  and  power  ulmost 
unexampled  in  the  history  ol*  nations.  It  reminds  us  nf  ihL'  \t anion 
and  tyrannical  abuse  of  timt  power ;  of  the  hmt;  ingrntiliide  of  lliuse 
■tales  to  the  nation  by  whose  litsinterc^ted  aid  it  wati  attained ;  and 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  decline  and  linal  overthrow.  It  sug- 
gests,  moreover,  to  our  consideration,  how  fur  and  in  nbat  luaiiiiei 
the  con({uest  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India,  but  more  pai  timlarlf , 
those  in  die  great  eastern  archipelago,  usually  called  by  the  DutfJi  j 
the  Groat  Ount,  can  lead  to  '  an  atigraentatiou  of  British  power  aiid  J 
prosperity.' 

More  than  a  century  befure  the  Dutch  name  was  known  in  ItidiSf 
ths  Portiigueze  had  astonished   the   European  k\ur)d   u'ith  their 
daring  enterprizes,  and  brilliant  conqufsts  in  the  ea^t.     Urgi'd  on 
by  the  same  kind  of  ical  which  conducted  our  IiLrots  to  the  holy 
wars,  and  prompted  by  a  more  encouraging  prospect  of  tvealth  and 
dominion,  their  success,  in  establUhiiigiheir  religion,  luiigiinge,  mid 
commerce,  among  the  most  euh;i;hient-d  and  potserl'ul  natiuiis.of 
j\sia,  was  as  rapid  as  ext>uordiiiar>.     In  those  days  i.tblion  became 
tlie  great  mart  for  the  cuuimoditiee  of  the  east.     The  produce  and  f', 
manufactures  of  China  and  Jiipnii,  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Ma- 
lacca, of  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  Persia  and  Arabia,  Melmdfc^ 
SofiTaUi  and  of  the  great  and  populous  i.«laiuli)  w  hicli  form  tlie  orieiiMl 
archipelago,  were  all  transported  to  the  Jiores  of  tiie  Ta^us.     Sa J 
quiet  an  advancement  to  wealth  and  power  led,  as  quickly,  to  Indo*^ 
ience  and  luxury.     The   natives  were  opptessed  to  support   thed 
profusion  and  extravagance  of  their  new  governors,  and  {Mils'  <  uted  J 
by  the  mouks  for  their  reiigiou^j  prejudices.     The  officers  and  iner-  J 
chants  abandoned  themselves  to  those  voluptuous  excesse-t  so  tveJI  J 
understood  in  a  tropical   climate,  left  all  their  concerns  to  the  j 
managemffit  of  slaves,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  generations,  iha  j 
succevors  of  Vasco  de  Gaaia  had  become  a  degenerate  and  ett'emW  J 
Date  race,  corrupted  in  mutd  and  bixly  by  every  species  uf  vice  luid  7 
debauchery.     There  was  wanlii^,  besides,  some  systematic  uriuiige-  i 
ment.  some  bond  of  union,  between  die  mother  country  and  the 
colonies.     Wealth  flowed  into  Lisbon  '  they  knew  not  ivhy  and  j 
cared  not  wherefore ;'  but,  at  the  t'uit«  when  tb«  favours  of  Portu*  . 
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gml  were  bestowed  on  the  BraziLi,  uid  its  revenues  exhausted  in 
the  struggles  with  Spain,  the  current  tuddenly  stopped.  Tb« 
Portugucze  government,  then,  for  the  first  time,  begui  to  esperience 
the  fatal  consequences  of  not  havii^  adopted  some  system  of 
security  for  those  sources  of  wealth  which  the  sagacity  of  their 
countrymen  had  discovered ,  and  their  valour  and  enterprize  acquired. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  treasures  would  long  remaia 
concealed  from,  or  unmolested  bv,  the  rest  of  Europe.  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  from  a  train  of  favourable  circumstances,  and 
under  the  protection  of  England,  had  raised  to  some  importance  the 
United  Provinces  as  a  free  and  independent  state  in  Europe.  By 
industry  and  frugality  tlieir  fishing-busses  were  increased  to  trafing- 
vessels,  and  their  trade  produced  a  navy  to  protect  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  ciMitury,  they  began  to  push  their  commercial 
speculations  into  tlic  Indian  seas ;  and  their  first  attempt  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  An  East  India  Company  was  immediateij 
established  and  invested  with  extraordinary  |>owers  by  the  states- 
general.  They  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  making  peace  orwir 
with  tiie  sovereigns  of  tlie  east,  of  erecting  establishments,  buildkig 
forts,  appointing  governors,  entering  into  alliances,  8Cc.  They  seat 
large  fleets  into  the  eastern  seas ;  and  their  first  exploits,  in  man 
for  the  protection  and  support  which  they  had  received  from  die 
English  government  at  home,  were,  by  intrigue  and  violence,  to 
drive  its  mercantile  subjects  from  their  infant  establishments  abroid; 
expelling  diem  by  force  from  some  of  their  Victories,  and  rendef- 
ing  them,  in  others,  odious  to  the  iiatives,  by  accusations  as  false 
as  they  were  scandalous. 

England,  in  fact,  at  die  cominencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, had  scarcely  felt  the  conviction  that  wealth  was  the  great  source 
of  power,  and  that  colonies  and  plantations,  and  consequently  foreign 
commerce,  contributed  largely  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
mother  country.  Though  her  fleets  of  war  never  failc^l  to  beat  the 
De  Ruyters  and  Van  Tromps  at  home,  the  Van  Necks  and  Van  Ha- 
gens  were  far  superior  to  her  mercantile  marine  abroad.  We  hsd 
an  East  India  Company,  it  is  true,  with  an  exclusive  charter ;  but 
it  was  at  that  time  scarcely  a  national  concern,  and  its  limited 
capital,  exclusively  employed  in  trade,  could  scarcely  be  deemed 
worthy  the  attention  of  its  more  ambitious  rivals. 

The  splendid  ebtablishmeiits  of  the  Portuguese  were  the  game 
which  principally  attracted  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch.  Those  en- 
feebled descendants  of  a  race  of  heroes,  whom  the  vices  and  lu^tories 
of  a  warm  climate  had  enervated  and  debased,  were  wholly  unable 
to  resist  the  unwearied  and  {yersevering  energies  of  the  Dutch ;  who 
captured  or  destroyed  dieir  tradii^-vesseis  wherever  they  met  with 
them,  and  applied  the  produce  of  their  cargoes,  in  part,  to  the 
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raisiog  anil  pa}iug  of  native  troops,  wilh  the  aid  of  whom  ihey  at- 
tacked and  CHiried  tlie  Portugueze  Hcttli^meuts. 

We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  article*  in  what  manner  ihey  suc- 
ceeifed  iu  rooting  die  Portugueie  out  of  Japan,  and  foiintng  an 
est'jtiliuhinent  for  themselves,  on  which  they  have  coiilimi(.-d  li>  the 
present  day.  Hither,in  two  annual  »liips,  they  carried  from  Bjlnia 
«  few  European  cloths,  silks,  printed  cottons,  sugar,  logwood, 
drugs  and  trinkets^  for  whicli,  in  return,  they  brought  away  copper, 
wrought  silks,  lacquered  waie,  porcehine,  and  gold  in  ingots. 

In  China  they  were  leas  successful.  Thej  endeavoured  tii  esta- 
blisli  themselves  on  Ainioy  on  the  coast  of  Fi-ki<-n,  on  the  Pesca- 
dores, and  on  the  great  island  of  Formosa,  from  all  of  which  they 
were  successively  expelled  hy  the  Chinese.  Batjvia  and  Buiilam 
had  long  been  in  tlair  possession,  and  they  had  driven  tlie  Portu- 
guese from  the  more  eastern  settlement  of  Timor ;  hut  the  rich  and 
poptilous  empire  of  China,  the  vast  field  it  opened  for  their  com- 
mercial speculations  will)  'I'onqnin,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Midacca,  in- 
flamed their  avarice,  and  induced  them  to  send  a  splendid  embassy 
wilh  valuable  presents  to  Pekin,  in  1655.  At  first  they  were  re- 
ceived with  due  conaiJcratiun  by  the  Tartar  monarch;  but  tlie 
famous  Jesuit,  Adam  Schall,  who  had  long  been  a  favourite  at  court, 
Bdid  w  hose  haired  of  heretics  was  unbounded,  represented  them  in  so 
bad  a  light  to  the  emperor, — '  mere  pedlars  and  pirates,'  without 
law  or  religion,  who  by  their  intrigues  and  cruelties  had  established 
diemselves  in  various  parts  of  the  east,  and  expelled  the  lawful 
and  native  princes,  that  they  were  speedily  dismissed. 

Todoaway  the  effect  of  the  impression  made  in  China,  and  which 
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which  visited  Butavia,  they  prevailed  on  the  sovereigns  of  Java  and 
the  neighbouring  inlands  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Prince  of 
Orartgc,which,  while  it  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Stodtholder,  m^t 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  simple  orientals.  Five  sons  of 
princes  were  also  sent  to  be  educated  in  Holland,  and  brought  uff 
m  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Their  early  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  spice  trade  of  lh« 
Moluccas,  which,  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  They  determined  on  expelling  ifaem 
from  those  valuable  seltlements,  which  thev  effected  without  much 
difficulty,  but  nut  without  a  considerable  slaughter  both  of  Euro- 
peans and  natives.  But  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  were  produced  in 
auch  abundance,  in  the  whole  group  of  islands,  as  greatly  to  diminish 
dteir  value;  they,  therefore,  bribed  die  princes  of  Temaie  and 
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Titl>>r,  >\  iili  a  sum  of  luonov,  to  extirpate  the  planti,  for  wfaidi  pur* 
pose  iii  ;ir  u  ihou>aiid  vUirputors  were  annualljf  employed  and  pod 
bv  llio  Dutch ;  utter  ilu5,  tlicy  cuiitiniHi  the  srowth  of  the  uutmec  ID 
B  -iida.  and  of  the  (-l(>\c  to  Aiubovna.  Sm\,  however,  the  En^di 
and  Piirtu^ut'/x  %verc  eiiubkHl  to  procure  spices  at  the  large  iiland  of 
C«*ieb«'s.  Iliis  in-.itLTiulIy  iiUerfeied  with  the  monopoly  of  au  aid- 
clc  to  wliicli,  it  h:id  bt>cii  said,  the  Dutch  were  not  more  indebted  tot 
their  ^i  eatiu  ss  abroad,  ihuii  diey  were  to  the  herring  fishery  for  diit 
at  liiiuie.  After  niaiiy  stmc^les  and  great  slaughter  of  the  natiTCS, 
thi*y  succeeded  in  driving  the  Portuciicze  from  Macassar^  and,  bj 
way  of  indenuiiry,  adinittiMl  the  English,  who  were  then  at  peace 
wiUi  thorn,  to  one  third  of  tlie  produce  of  Amboyna  and  BndL 
Impatient,  however,  to  enjoy  tlie  sole  possession  of  so  lucrabTe  t 
trade,  under  the  niosit  false  and  absurd  pretences  they  aeized  all 
the  Kuglish  settlers  with  tluir  families,  and  put  them  to  death  with 
all  the  tortures  which  malignant  ingenuity  could  invent.  Tlie En- 
glish goverinnent  suhuiitted  to  this  mdignity  almost  without  a  mur* 
niur.  Juni<s  I.  and  his  coimcil  were  too  busily  engaged  in  dis- 
cussiii*;  ti'it'  divinr  ri^ht  o(  kins:s  at  home,  to  avense  the  wrongs  of 
his  KubjertN  abroad,  llqually  fortunate  were  the  Dutcb  in  escap 
ing  retribution  for  anoiher  enormity,  still  more  horrible,  committed 
on  the  ottencelefrs  Chinese  in  B:.tavi-i,  of  whom,  on  a  pretext  equal- 
ly frivolc»us  and  unfoindid,  they  massacred  1^2,000  in  cold  blood, 
witliout  the  smallest  resistance  cm  the  part  of  those  unfortunate 
victims.  Fearful  that  t)ii^  I »ar barons  deed  would  rouse  tlie  indi^ 
nation  of  the  Euiperor  of  Chiii:t,  and  give  the  final  blow  to  the 
remains  of  their  trade  witli  that  nation,  deputies  were  sent  fhnn 
Batavia  in  the  follnwi.i^  year  to  Canton,  to  apol<>gize  for  an  act 
which,  as  thiy  pretendtd,  necessity  alone  had  compelled  them  to 
commit.  To  their  deliglit  and  surprize  they  were  calmly  told, 
*  that  tile  emperor  was  not  ui  all  solicitous  about  such  of  his  sub- 
jects, as,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  could  abandon  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors.' 

llie  exchiiiive  monopoly  of  the  pnxiuce  of  the  Moluccas  was 
now  secured  to  the  Dutch;  but  tliere  still  remained  an  object  to 
excite  their  cupidity ;  this  was  the  cinnamon  trade  of  Ceylon,  dien 
in  possession  of  the  Portugueze,  who,  insensible  as  it  were  to 
the  progress  of  the    Dutch,  had  neither  provided  the  means  of 

2 posing  them,  nor  taken  any  pains  to  cnlti\-ate  the  good  will  of 
I  natives.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  they  had  rendered  themselves 
ao  obnoxious  by  oppression,  intolerance,  and  religious  persecutions, 
that  the  Dutch  were  invited  to  assist  in  expelling  them ;  an  object 
that  required  not  much  exertion  to  accomplish. 

Invested  now  with  the  complete,  monopoly  of  die  spice  trade  and 
the  pearl  fishery,  togetiier  with  an  extensive  commerce  from  the 

great 
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great  central  ^venunent  of  Batavia,  there  seemed  to  be  litlle  left 

to  desire :  but  avarice  kno\vs  no  buunds.    The  Portugucze,  who 

^    |ud  hitherto suppUed  the  uestcin -world  with  citinainon,  Iibvirs  luif 

I   Ce>li)D,  had  recourse  to  a  wild  species  ofihisplunt  which  grotts  on' 

^   t^ecoastofMalabar,i>earCachin,ai)d  which, thoughinfeiioi  lo  that 

of  Ceyton,  Htill  continued  to  tind  a  limited  market  on  the  continent  of 

'Euiofit.     The  Dutch,  determined  to  admit  of  no  interference  in  bo' 

lutrative  a  concern,  laid  siege  to  Cochin.,  which  lliey  apeedil)  cai> 

ried,  and,  in  the  coiir§e  of  one  yeur,  expelled  the  Pnrtuf;ueze  from 

all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  tlius  obtaining  po»r 

session  of  a  line  of  coast,  1 56  leagues  in  extent,  and  of  all  the  trade 

and  commerce  whicli  the  Portugueze  had  enjoyed,  without  inter-' 

ruption,  from  die  pui  iod  of  their  first  appearance  on  the  |)enimula 

of  India. 

Tlie  Portugueze  were  equally  unfortunate  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
maudel.  The  Dutch  drove  them  successively  from  their  pos- 
•easions  on  that  side  of  India,  and  estahtished  their  chief  nettleinent 
at  Ncgapatnam.  "Diey  finally  expelled  them  from  Malacca,  the 
possession  of  which  commanded  the  strait  of  that  name,  as  the* 
island  of  Java  had  long  given  them  the  complete  command  of  the 
strait  of  Sunda  :  these  two  straits  are  the  grand  entrances  into 
the  China  seas,  over  whiih  the  Dutch,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  assumed  the  entire  sovereignty. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  abandoned  by  the  Portugueze,  was 
considered  by  the  Dutch  as  a  desirable  place  of  refrcFthincnt  for' 
their  ships,  and  as  a  country  likely  to  afford  a  supply  of  wine  and' 
grain  for  their  Heets  and  establishments  in  India. 

Tlie  camphor  of  Borneo,  the  finest  iutlie  world,  the  gold,  the  tin 
and  the  pepper  of  Sumatra,  and  the  various  productions  of  Celebea, 
but  more  especially  the  industrious  and  robust,  but  dangerous, 
race  of  people  which  the}'  purchased  there  as  slaves,  held  OU^^ 
temptations  too  strong  lo  he  resitted  ;  and  forts  and  factories  wer 
accordingly  established  on  each  of  these  islands. 

The  year  1 660  completed  their  coii«|uests,  and  saw  them  in  po*^J 
session  of  every  settlement  lo  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Goqdi 
Hope,  that  was  considered  as  valuable  or  desirable.   Thus,  in  litlw^ 
more   tliau  half  a   century,   the  wealth,   power,    and    reputatictfl 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  were  exalted  to  such  a  pi>c^3 
thai    the   whole    nation  strove    to    unite    their    fortunes  witu  V' 
fate,  and  become  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock.     Its  crej^ 
aod  prosperity  muinlamed  their  ground  for  half  a  century  moi^ 
nben  symptoms  of  decline  began  to  manifest  thcms«dviN.    TIh 
jmrit  of  activity  and  enlerprize  was  gone ;  and  men  began  to  tliin 
S  enjoying  al   their  ease,  what  their  fathers  had  nc<[uired  will 
Hi  much  toil  and  danger.    Tlieir  temperate  habil^j  and  simp]i(;i» 
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of  manners  weir  noir  exchanged  for  parade  and  profunon ;  their 
wraith,  accumulated  by  a  fni«;ality  bordering  on  awice,  wai 
employed  in  the  purchase  o(  luxuries,  while  indolence  usurped  the 
place  of  industry.  The  splendor  and  niaeuificence  of  their  Goi*er- 
nor-Generais,  their  directors  and  counseTlon  of  India,  were  un- 
bounded, and  all  tht*  inferior  officers  followed  the  example  of  ihek 
superiors.  To  chii  k  thiy  extravagance,  the  Directors,  at  home, 
passed  sumptuar>'  decrees,  by  which  their  feasts  and  th^  funeralsi 
their  urddings,  christenings,  carriages,  &c.  were  to  be  regulated. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  profusion  from  tke  foUowing 
passages  in  one  of  their  codes,  drawn  up  so  late  as  tbe  jmr 
17(54. 

'  Laches  whose  husbands  are  below  the  rank  of  counsellors  of  lodiSv 
are  not  allowed  to  wear  at  one  time  jrrwels  exceeding  the  value  of 
6.000  rix-dnllan ;  wi\es  of  senior  merchants  are  restricted  to  fmir 
thousand,  others  to  three  and  oiie  thousand  according  to  their  rank. 

'  Liuhes  <  f  the  upi>er  rnnki  are  permitted  to  appear  in  public  vitk 
three  female  attenilant>,  who  may  wear  ear-rings  of  middle  siaed  dia- 
mundi,  f^old  hair-pins,  petricoatsof  golden,  sil\-er  or  silken  cloth,  jackdi 
of  golden  or  silver  gauze,  chains  of  gold,  or  t)eads  and  gprdles  of  goUi 
but  neither  pearls,  nor  diamonds,  nor  any  other  kind  of  jeweb  ia  the 
hair. 

'  Wives  of  inferior  merchants  may  have  two,  and  ladies  of  iaferior 
rank,  one  attendant,  xvho  may  wear  ear-rings  of  small  diamonds,  goki 
hair-pins,  a  Jacket  o(  line  linen  and  a  chintz  petticoat,  but  no  gold  nor 
silver  sturts,  nur  silks,  jewels,  real  or  artificial  pearls,  nor  any  oni^ 
ments  of  gold.* 

In  addition  to  these  regulations,  commissioners  were  sent  out 
to  curtail  the  salaries  and  allowanros  of  the  company *s  servants; 
but  tlii.s  measure,  instead  of  affording  a  remedy,  tended  only  to 
increiLse  the  evil.  Mt-n  who  had  been  accustomed  to  profusion  and 
extravagance,  who  were  doomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  distant  and 
unhealthy  climate,  and  who  had  no  enjoyment  beyoiHi  the  momen- 
tary gratifications  of  the  sensual  appt'tites,  were  not  to  be  brought 
back  to  habits  of  frugality  and  teni|H-rance  by  the  edicts  of  a  teoh 
porary  coiniitission  :  their  salaries,  it  is  true,  were  easily  curtailed; 
but  they  ni;id«*  ^cind  the  drficicMicy  by  plundering  their  employers. 

C)nr::rruto|>erarni«i  cause,  1 1  owover,  of  the  decline  of  Dutch  prosne" 
rity  in  the  east,  must  In*  ascribed  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Engiuh 
in  that  (juarter.  'ilicfsrcatost  capital  will  at  all  times  turn  the  current 
of  tra(l«*  in  ito  favour,  'llie  English  capital  was  almost  wholly  vested 
in  coinintrria!  speculations;  a  «^reat  part  of  that  of  the  Dutch,  as 
we  have  stTo,  was  diverted  into  otlier  channels.  Inhere  was  beudcs 
a  kind  of  iiif::tii:(iiiiii  in  the  councils  of  that  nation.  Tlie  Frendl 
were  at  all  times  tlieir  natural  enemies;  yet  the  French,  in  dwir 
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recent  wars  with  England,  contrived  to  draw  ihe  Dutch  into  llieir 
ailimnre :  thus  their  tleeL'^,  aiid  their  foreign  settleiuenls,  almost  in- 
vtriably  fell  into  out  hands.  'X'he  latter,  it  ia  tnie,  were  generally 
teslorerl  at  a  peace ;  but  the  capital  was  wunting  to  render  them  . 
productive.  The  forlinies  of  individuals  in  Holland  were,  for  the 
most  part,  involved  in  trade,  so  that  whatever  affected  (heir  coKl- 
loerce,  and  their  colonies,  was  instantly  felt  as  a  national  calamity. 
Still,  however,  s)ie  maintained  a  respectable  character  till  forced 
to  take  part  with  France  in  the  American  war,  ^vhich  sUe  forfeited 
altogeOier  im  the  bursting  out  of  the  Revolution.  Corrupted  by 
French  emiioaries  at  an  earlv  point  of  this  baneful  era,  the  infatu- 
ated people  of  Holland  clamoured  for  liberty  which  they  aheady 
had,  and  obtained  slavery  unknown  to  them  before.  Their  fute  was 
ROW  tio  longer  doubtful.  From  the  moment  ihey  destrted  iheir 
prince,  and  betrayed  the  allies  whi>m  they  had  called  to  their  assist- 
ance, the  gniBS  began  to  sprii^  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam.  Her 
best  citizens  were  glad  to  escape  from  a  Gouiitry  where  *  the  mer- 
chsnts'  were  no  longer  *  princes,'  nor  llie  '  traders,  the  honorable 
of  the  earth.'  Her  ships  of  war,  her  rich  nierchuiilmeii,  her  foreign 
posseijions  successively  clipped  from  her  gra^ji;  and  that  awful 
prophecy ,  which  foretold  tlie  ruin  of  the  city  nf  Tvre,  so  ainiilar  ia 
M  the  circumstances  of  its  rapid  rise  to  wealtii  and  grandeur,  its 
'decline  and  tall,  to  tliat  of  Amsterdam,  was  once  more  on  the  eve 
of  being  fullilled,     '  Thy  riches  and  thy  fairs,  thy  merchandize, 

tiks  mariners  and  thy  pilots,  thy  caulkers,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy- 
Bl|erchandii6,  and  all  thy  men  of  war  tliat  are  in  lliee,   and  all  tiiy 
.  OMnpany  which  are  in  the  midst  of  thee,  shall  fall  mto  the  midst 
of  the  seas,  on  ilic  day  of  tliy  ruin.'     Ttiey  have  fallenl  May  her 
example  serve  as  a  ^taming,  and  her  conduct  as  a  lesson  of  iustruc* 
tioD,   to  the  united  company    of  British  merchants  trading  to  the 
.  East  Indies ;  and  to  the  rulers  of   the  British  Empire,  by  whose 
'd  Bitd  pnitectioii  that  company  has  acquired  its  present  elevation  ! 
'Hie  rapid  sketch  which  we  have  draun  of  the  l)utch  acquisitions 
le  east,  will  serve  in  tome  degree  to  shew  tlie  extent  of  what  we 
_|Ve  gained  by  their  loss.     In  fact,  we  have  gained  every  thing. 
wWc  stand  indeed  on  a  much  higher  eminence  than  the  Dutch  ever 
none  retipect,  our  situation  is  sigitbr  to  that  in 
^icfa  they  once  found   themselves — we  have  nothing  farther  to 
jquirc.  V\'e  must  not,  however,  estimate  our  gains  by  their  losses, 
^.woiild  not  be  politic,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  practicable,  to  occupy 
ground  from  which  they  have  been  driven.     We  need  no  new 
Mtablishments  in  the  East :  many  of  those  we  have  are  cumbrous  and 
'-«spemive ;  but  they  are  mote  than  ever  neccisury  for  the  muinte- 
of  our  commercial  superiority.     The  capital  expended  on 
indeed,  very  far  cicceds  that  which  is  employed  in  Iraflic; 
I  I  4  yet. 
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yt»i,  nlui(t^t  all  the  clanioms  a^ftinst  the  company,  it  hxai  ficvcr 
pr  ' -ndiM^  tiiat  \\iv  111:11  kot  sufi'eird  t'n>in  any  scarcity  of  I 
C(ininiiHl»tu-8.     If.  inHi'od.  (he  pr'tvale  trader  would  iindt:ruike  t9 
suppl\  (hose  diMfiaiuis  for  iMdinii  ;;oods  in  the  United  Statf^^iid  llie 
\\i->l  India  island's,  vhiih  arc  at  pre«4*nl  supplied  by  the  Amef^ 
rnns,  ii  wouhi  mx,  >\c  ifiink,  ho  inipuliiic  to  open  that  channel  to 
his  s)Hvuhiti«Mib:  hut  v\i*  do  not  c<»ucfive  that  any  increaw  of  capi- 
tnl   woidd  iiicre:!*^!*  the  rousinnption  of  those  commtHhties  in  Eu^ 
rope  undir  'he  present  circumstanre"*,  or  tend  to  lower  the  prices 
ill  the  home  in-.i!  kit :  those  prices  are  kept  up  by  the  duties,  rather 
than  hv  nnv  hmi:M(i«M)  in  tlie  iniport«(.     We  are  no  friends  to  uM>- 
nop<»ly,  iKii  nnch  in  love  with  exclusive  charterh;  bnt  wewouli 
m  '(i!jy,  ii')t  brush  u\vu\  with  n  mde  and  careless  hand  all  antient 
insti(ii.i'iM!9.     j{(  .^icks,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  oar 
eastern  poliry,  it  is  not  ot  that  bold  and  licentious  character  to  tm- 
dcrtake  il:e  •Government  of  the  Dutch  settlements,  as  the  Dutch 
ha\e   hern  accustomed  to  govern  them.     Better  to  abandon  the 
eastern   \iorld  altogetlier,   than  to  establish  our  commerce  at  the 
expense  ot*  so  miirh  innocent  bioi^d^  us  the  Dutch  have  shed.    Cast 
bn(  un  e\e  over  the  detads  j^iveii  by  their  countryman   ValentyBi 
ami  it  Mil!  meet  with  such  massacres  of  women  and  children,  sndi 
wanton  destruction  of  ti)Miis  and  villages,  as  are  enough  to  sppd 
the  stoutest  heart.     We  cannot,  however  disposed,  place  an  amy 
on  i  arh  estahliithnient  taken  from  the  Dutch ;  and  it  moat  ccitaiDly 
would  not  be  politic  to  lidk  or  to  attempt  a  destructive  ^mur  in  aay 
of  tliosr  i^Liids,  Ktill  le«<N  on  that  of  Java,  by  placing  a  hahdftiL^ 
men  in  e:ich  of  the  little  torts  scattered  alon*^  the  extensive  line  of 
sea  ( <r.tKt,  :tnd  in  the  interior  of  the  latter  i^!and,  to  insult  and  tr- 
raniiize  ux'-r  a  pftpnlution  often  thousand  times  thn'nr  number.  Axt 
we  besides  pn^^ured,  after  the  abolition  of  (he  Afirican  slave-traili^ 
to   saiK  tioii    that  !r:if)ic    in    Indians,  which,  in   the   inferior  raoe 
of  ni*(;voi^,  the  irizi'^luture  has  declan-d  to  be  a  felony?  Jf  net, 
wl'iit  <:l;is^  t>:  !*('iiv.s  is  to  he  snbstittited  for  the  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand sl:iN  '.s  :iinuuilly  purchiised  or  kidnnp|)ed,  to  rq>laoe  the..vaSt 
nioii:iiii\  wliicli  pievaijj'  simoiig  those  who  are  condenmed  to  the 
cnliiv.itif  ■   >f  liu  itdl.iieg  in  the  deleterious  climate  of  Banda,  or  to 
toil  an.'.'    .  ihr  poiM>nou^  vapours  of  Batavia  r  Arc  we,  besides^  jp 
a   C":i  St*'- -11  lo  pay  and  provide  fur  the  1  S,(X)0  troops,  which  the 
Dutd*     iir,u«r!it  it  iiece>v;iry  to  maintain  for  the  protection  of/tbQ 
js'aint '    An  v;e  \^  illin*::  to  sacrifk'c  one  fifth  of  tliat  garrison  anpa- 
all',  iM-  I  I  P'nt'.v  it  every  five  years  ?  In  onC  word,  are  -Ac  advan- 
ta.'.s  to  'ic  derived  from  the  pos.M's$ion  of  Java,  equivalent  to  the 
waste  of  ni:-n  uint  niontv  that  would  be  required  to  keep  it? 

Ill  start* I ig  this  question,  we  beg  leave  to  premise  that  we  are  iJbt 
anvmg  those  who  declaim  agahist  the  colonial  system.  To  ear 
colonics  we  ars  indebted  for  our  commercei  otir  mamjfactures,  oar 
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natal  power,  our  wenltli,  the  higli  state  of  our  agrkullurCi  and  ihe 
pnif^Mive  ctillivalion  of  our  waste  landb.  But  ui  adniilting  ihii, 
we  must  b)k>  atlmit  chat  wc  mu)-  be  over-colonized.  EtiglaiiJ,  thai 
'  little  budy  with  a  miglity  soul,'  bas  carried  its  arts  aud  it<  aruis 
iDto  every  corner  uf  the  hwbitahle  glob<5.  If  we  cast  uur  tyvs  on 
die  map  of  the  \\'orld,  we  shall  nnJ,  that  llie  sun,  in  its  daily 
course,  ne«OT  sets  upon  Englishmen.  '  We  shull  shortly  be  iit 
fKMsessiun uf  all  the  ialauda  in  the  universe  except  our  own !'  Such 
was  tba  nmark  which  was  made,  in  our  heurini;,  on  the  tirst  an- 
OounceBentof  our  recent  conquests;  and,  loosely  as  it  was  thrown 
out,  it  aaiuredly  involves  a  question  of  the  Urst  importauce — Have 
we,  Briareiis  like,  with  our  hundred  arms,  a  sufficiency  of  strenglli 
and  Hpirits  and  blood  at  llie  heart,  to  keep  up  an  active  and  vigo- 
rous circulation  at  the  extremities,  preaorving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  central  and  vital  parts  unimpoverished  aud  uiiinipaiied  I 

We  believe  (to  drop  tlie  metaphor)  that  it  is  a  maxim  generally 
received  by  political  economists,  the  truth  of  which,  as  fur  as  it 
regards  this  country,  has  been  pretty  well  established  (luring  ibe 
present  war,  that  population,  under  certain  circuRislnncea,  will 
■eep  pace  wilh  the  drafts  made  upon  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
wwte  of  men  whirh  the  present  war  has  occasioned,  and  the 
emigratiaMS  whicii  daily  take  place,  tlw  population  of  Great  Dri- 
tain,  as  appears  from  the  lato  census,  has  very  considerably  in- 
creased within  the  ia»t  ten  years.  Tliat  litis  incteaae  lias  been 
chiefly  owiii);  to  the  incieased  pio^perily  of  llie  eountrv,  and  more 
ywticttlarly  to  tJte  improved  condition  of  the  |[>wer  classes  of  so- 
cio^, is  a  [•mposition  that  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  By 
tlie  superior  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  manutactiirers,  jve  can  do 
more,  antl  better,  witli  fewer  hands,  tkan  any  otlier  nation ;  aud  tlie 
Aili  aod  the  industry  of  those  few  can  sciu'ccly  fail  of  being  reward- 
ed by  a  dw  share  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  so 
■eccatarj  for  reai  mg  a  young  family.  Numerous  then  as  our  foreign 
possesaions  are,  \te  are  quite  certain  that  the  superabundant  popu- 
HtioB  of  the  British  islands  is  amply  sufficient  for  uU  the  demands 
lint  con  be  made  upon  it.  Me  are  not  quite  so  certain  hu>v  far 
we  may  be  ahle  to  hold  out  in  point  of  expense.  This  must  de- 
pend OB  a  varie^  uf  circumstances  of  which  our  spare  will  not 
■Dow  us  to  enter  into  a  detail.  We  may  incideolully  observe, 
however,  that  some  settled  system  appears  to  be  v\3nling  for  the 
f^pilaUon  of  our  foreign  possessions.  Would  it  not  be  HcMrablc, 
ID  the  lir^  place,  to  determine  which  uf  ihem  are  to  be  (vnia- 
Mnily  auaexed  to  the  British  empire  i  In  thove  that  are  to  remua 
with  ua,  would  it  not  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  follow  ihc 
RoBiaQ  policy  of  compelling  the  conquered  to  adopt  the  laws,  the 
^4aiigBe6«t  ^d  the  maiiiieia  of  the  conquerors  j  in  ^hott,  to  make 

them 
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Ibem  English  ?  and  fcrther  to  hold  out  every  encouragemeiit  fpr  the 
supenibumiant  population  of  the  mother  country  to  emigrate  to  the  . 
newly  conquered  settlement^  if  not  already  sufficiently  peopled?, 
ought  not  each  colony  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  according 
to  circumstances,  towards  its  own  protection?  £very  thing,  as 
matters  now  stand,  is  the  very  revere  of  all  this.  We  grant  to  the* 
vanquished  their  laws,  theii  religion,  and  their  language;  we  aecnre 
to  them  their  property  exempt  from  new  taxation.  We  continue 
the  public  functionaries  in  their  respective  situations,  and  some- 
times,  with  an  absurd  generosity,  double  their  emolumentc.  In 
putting  these  questions,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  attach  blame ; 
vre  desire  only  to  liraw  the  attention  of  the  country  to  a  subject 
which  we  cannot  but  connider  as  one  of  great  importance. 

Of  those  possessions  whose  tenure  nuiy  be  considered  doubcfiil, 
we  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  article*  on  the  subject  of  the  Ue 
of  France.  In  this  description  we  should  include  not  only  that 
iaiand  and  Bourbon,  but  also  Java,  and  the  whole  of  the  late  settle* 
ments  of  the  Dutch  in  the  great  eastern  archipelago.  We  are 
persuaded  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages  ot 
which  they  are  capable,  without  the  enormous  expense  of  men  and 
money  which  the  retention  of  them  would  occasion.  The  great 
bcneht  resulting  to  us  u  the  dispossessing  of  the  enemy,  and  having 
elfcctually  accomplished  that  point,  the  wisest  and  the  most  profit- 
able policy  would  perhaps  be  that  of  delivering  them  into  the 
haiKk  of  the  nativex ;  taking  care,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to 
demolish  all  the  forts,  batteries,  lines  and  redoubts,  afsenalsK 
magazines,  store-houses  of  every  description  of  a  public  nature,  «id 
to  bring av;ay  or  destroy  all  arms  and  ammunition,  and  on  no  account 
whatever  to  suffer  a  single  French,  Dutch,  or  other  European  officer 
or  soldier  to  remain  upon  any  oJF  the  islands  ;  leaving  no  kind  o£ 
naval  or  military  stores  that  could  facilitate  the  rebuilding,  and  re- 
establishing the  defences  of  any  of  those  islands.  A  measure  of 
Ais  kind  would  remove  all  temptation  from  the  enemy  to  recover 
the  possession  of  Java,  or  the  Mauritius ;  the  impoftance  he  alH 
tache5  to  which  may  be  inferred  by  the  exertions  be  made  and  was 
about  to  make  for  the  preservation  of  them.  Ihat  he  will  attempt 
both,  if  left  in  their  present  state,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
The  vast  navy  he  is  constructing^  is  not  without  an  obiect.  It  is 
most  assuredly  not  for  the  sake  of  meeting  ours,  if  such  a  meeting 
can  be  avoided.  His  ships  of  war  are  more  probably  intended  as 
transports  for  his  soldiers  to  recover  his  colonies.  The  wJiole  navy 
of  England,  if  employed  in  blockading  hi^  fleets,  would  not  be  able 
to  prevent  their  escape  from  Brest  and  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of 
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Bist^a;.  Ought  <n-e  tlien  to  licsilnte  in  dismantling  those  colontet 
which  are  ol  no  faiiher  use  lo  us  ihan  the  negiiltve  one  of  d«pm- 
ing  the  eneiny  ol'  those  resnurces,  and  ihoee  ini'mi^  of  anitoyBn<:e  to 
our  tnid«,  which  the  possession  of  ihem  afforded  him  ?  or  ought  mo 
to  Leep  their  military  wo(ks  ill  repair,  at  a  vast  expeniC,  to  invite 
hTm  to  tbere-posst;fi!<ionofthem,  by  force  of  arms  or  by  treaty?  To 
lebuild  and  re-rstHbtish  ore  very  different  operotiom  from  those  of 
■tepping  at  once  into  a  complete  and  ready  fu^ni^hed  settlement. 
It  may  be  easy  enough  to  prevent  him  from  forming  new  establixh- 
ibents,  but  very  difKcutt  to  dislodge  him  from  the  old  ones.     The 

'  wafeat  way,  therefore,  as  \ie  conceive,  ia  to  dismantle  them  altoge- 
ther, and  entrust  them  chiefly  to  naval  protection. 
'  We  are  fiilly  aware  that  two  descriptions  of  men  will  affect  to  be 
•tsrtled  at  Mich  it  proposition — phil:nithropista  by  profession,  and 
patriots  by  name.     Those  candidates  for  popularity,  viho  are  trem- 

'Iffingly  alive  to  every  injury  done  lo  the  enemy,  but  who  have  a  ready 
eicuBc  for  the  most  iniqnitotis  measures  pursued  against  their  own 
country,  will  he  apt  to  eKclaim,  *  What  is  to  become  of  the  poor 
Dutch  and  Chinese  settlers  V  We  freely  cnnfest  that  our  feeling* 
e  not  reinurLably  tender  with  re';pect  to  the  former.  Par  what, 
..e  would  ask,  are  the  claims  which  entitle  them  to  our  forbearance  ? 

'liit  the  gratitude  shenn  to  the  British  nation,  for  raising  them 
^  first  from  their  mnrshes  and  mud-banks,    and  making  them 

'Respectable  among  the  nation's  of  Euroi>e?  Is  it  their  attention 
ibd  kindness  to  the  army  that  Mas  invited  to  protect  them  against 
■ike  revolutionary  hordes  of  France,  or  their  hollow  friendship  for 

'4ie  cordial  support  nhich  Great  Britain  has  on  all  occasions  been 

ITCady  to  afford  them  P  What  have  these  Dutchmen  done  forhuma- 
■fity  to  entitle  them  to  such  peculiar  consideration  ?    If  they  have 

■■bome  theii  faculties  meekly,'  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
jhtives;  if  not,  and  they  labour  uiHler  the  terror  of  retribution, 
'Wtow  them  to  remove  ;  but  let  no  consideration  for  them  prfvenl  iit 
ifitim  carrying  into  execution  a  great  political  measure,  which  self- 

jpreservation  recommends,  and  the  law  of  nations  authorizes. 

"^  II  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  that  the  Dutch  have  not  shewn  much 

^Ctivityintheirhostility  towards  us.  Admitted:  itill,however,  if  our 
Mservation  be  correct,  our  forbearance  has  been  at  least  propor- 
tioned to  their  power  of  doing  us  harm.      But    from   the  moment 

YAat  Holland  was  formally  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  no  exer- 

'^on  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  preserve  the  island 

IJAf  .lava,  the  liust  nnd  most  important  of  their  establishments  in  (he 
^«t.  A  new  Governor-General  of  the  Indies  was  sen*  out  sur- 
Vounded  with  a  French  staff.     French  engineer*  and  officer*  and 

^koldiers  were  pmJied  out  of  French  ports  in  Frcncti  frigates.  The 
•whole  system  of  tvarfare  was  changed;  of  this  the  Dutch  tliem- 

•elves 
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selves  had  a  melancholy  proof.  On  the  approach  of  the  BriCtth 
trofips,.  the  great  city  of  Batavia  was  iiot  only  abandoned  widiout 
a  struggle,  but  its  Aucst  and  most  valuable  buildings,  atonid  with 
grain  and  other  public  property,  were  set  on  iire  bjordar  of  die 
Governor  General  Jaiiscns  and  his  French  allies.  Aw  ofBcer  of 
Daendels*  stutT,  %^  ho  coniinanded  tlic  rear-guard  of  the  army  of 
Btetavia,  infonued  us  that  this  brutal  general  ordered  hini|  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  English,  to  drive  the  whole  city  and  auburfasp 
men,  women,  and  children,  into  the  interior,  and  then  set  fire  to 
it;  and  that  he  was  broki'U  for  remoustratjug  against  so  iuhiiH 
man  an  order.  As  another  proof  of  a  total  cliange  of  system,  may 
be  mentioned  the  trial  of  the  late  Governor  of  AmboyDa,(for  sutt 
rendering  what  he  had  no  means  of  defending,)  by  a  militaiy  com- 
mission composed  of  tlie  creatures  of  Daendels,  who  condemned 
him  to  be  shot.  His  tyranny  and  cruelty  disgusted  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  it  was  tlic  representations  sent  home  to  this 
effect  that  at  Icngtli  procured  his  removal.  Jansens  waa  a  man  of 
m  different  character ;  yet  he  found  it  ex|>edient  to  adopt  the  FreocK 
system,  and  to  endanger  the  lives  and  property  of  more  than  100/XX) 
innocent  people,  by  setting  fire  to  the  city. 

As  to  the  Chiucae  viho  are  settled  on  Java,  we  entertain  no  feart 
for  their  safety.  'Iliis  peaceable  and  hidustrious  race  of  men  waa 
estal)lishcd  on  the  island  full  two  centuries  before  it  was  afflicted  by 
tlie  appearance  of  Uie  Dutch,  lliey  are  the  chief  proprietors  in  eveiy 
town  and  viliuge  on  the  island;  they  are  chosen  as  the  tomogoua 
or  magistrate;*  of  those  towns  and  villages,  in  virtue  of  their  property 
audsu|ierior  knowledge ;  thvy  are,  in  iact,  the  KiiKwsof  the  people, 
by  whom  they  arc  respected  and  esteemed.  Their  temples  stand 
unmolested  in  the  midst  of  Mahommedun  mosques;  they  therefore 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  island  being  ntstored  to  the  natives ;. 
woeful  experience  indeed  has  tan«;lit  tlieni  that  their  only  enemiea 
are  the  Dutch.  But  it  may  be  asked,  will  not  perpetual  wars  and 
desolation  be  die  conscnuence  of  levelling  the  fortifications  of  Javt, 
and  restoring  it  to  the  Javanese  't  We  arc-  not  aware  that  any  such 
foitifications  existed  before  the  arrival  of  £nropt*ans  in  the  eastern 
aeas,  or  that  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  warfare  prior  to  that 
period.  A  distribution  of  the  island  might  be  made  to  satisfy  all 
parties.  Suppose  for  instance,  that  the  vacated  government  of  Jaca- 
tra,  of  which  Uie  Dutch  held  the  entire  sovereignty,  should  be  added  to 
tlie  dominions  of  the  King  of  Bantam,  who  has  on  all  occasions  shewn 
himself  friendly  to  the  English,  and  Cheribon  to  those  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  the  island  would  then  be  portioned  into  three  pretty  equal 
divisions,  under  the  respective  governments  of  the  Kmg  of  Ban- 
tam, the  Emperor  of  Java,  and  the  Sultan.  England  might  |ua* 
rantee  a  treaty  of  amity  between  these  three  powers ;  she  might 

conclude 
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conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  allof  tbem;  with 
sll  iihe  would  have  a  free  comniunication  by  sea,  and  might  thus,  by 
her  mediation,  be  the  means  of  adjusting  any  liltli;  disputes. 

It  may  probably  be  urged,  that  the  dismantling  of  the  forts  anil 
establishmenlij  of  Java  may  increase  the  number,  and  Pncourage 
tiie  audacity,  of  the  Malay  pirates  in  their  depredations  on  the 
",COuntiy  trade.  We  do  not  ate  how  this  eflect  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
'duced.  We  believe,  on  llie  coutrary,  that  a  natural  tendency  to- 
wards  piracy  will  generally  be  found  to  pre\'ail  in  jtroportioD  to 
the  prohibitions,  restriction)),  and  impositions  laid  on  commeice. 
'  "Hie  trade  of  Bataiia,  and  of  ihe  spice  islands  in  puriicular,  n'as 
•o  completely  monopolized  and  fcilered  by  ihe  Dutch,  that  the 
native  Malays,  whose  elomeiii.  w  the  ocean,  had  no  resource  but  to 
"■muggle  or  lo  plunder.  T\w  dt^sperule  diameter  and  invincible 
course  of  this  people  have,  it  is  true,  rendered  them  somewhat 
tbrmidable;  but  an  Indiamnn,  well  arniud,  haa  little  to  dread  from 
'  a  Malay  proa.  We  uugur,  indeed,  lliul  the  measnre  which  we 
^htve  ventured  to  suggest,  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  back 
'UiOSe  pirates  to  the  peacenble  habits  of  trade,  froni  which  they 
''fcave  been  driven  by  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch.  Tlie  produce 
'  of  the  island  would  Uien  be  suhniitled  to  n  free  and  open  conl- 
•'betitioM,  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  instead  of  being  forced,  at  a 
.'fixed  and    inadequate  price,  into  the  wm-ehoiises  of  the  Dutch. 

*  A  greater  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  would  be  diffused  among 
*'t)ie  islanders ;  and  the  tendency  of  weuUh  to  iniroduce  luxuries 

would,  as  it  alwBVs  has  done,  grjdually  create  an  incri'ti<ing  demand 

*  for  European  nianufacturcs  and  the  products  of  the  cbntnientof  Ii>- 
'~|dia ;  ami  tlius  enlarge  the  sphtr^,  at   least,  of  the  eoanti-^  trade, 

Si'hich,  ifit  adds  not  much  to   llie  encouragement  of  llriti^h  sea- 
men and  navigation,  adds,  at  any  rate,  to  the  accumulation  of  Bri- 
"  tish  capital,  and  ultimately  to  the  improvement  of  the  British  era- 
'pire. 

We  could  urge  more  arguments  in  favour  of  the  system  which 
re  have  ventured  to  recommend;  but  we  leel  that  it  is  time  to 

*  advert  to  the  publications  whose  titles  we  have  affiled  to  this  arti- 
cle. Mr.  Tombe  is  a  very  simple  traveller,  and  '  upcaJano  milire 
than  is  set  down  for  him.'  lie  relates  what  lie  has  been  told,  lud 
that  is  not  much,  nor  always  correct;  and  hementioim  what  he  has 
•een,  without  discriminating  what  was  not  worth  being  mentioned, 
Intd  what  was  nudeserving  of  notice.  The  oth.-r  sent!* man  avous 
"bimself  aiooA-mirAcr,  and  deprecates  the  w\'eriiy  of  cmicism  which, 

^^  lie  tells  us,  'hasoften  shewn  itKelfiiidul|enttohis  lowly  endeavours,' 
Jf  he  will  continue  to  m«  Ac  books,  we  wiuMinetdy  wah  him  to  ex- 
ercise a  little  judgment  in  the  selection  ol  his  nmtena]*,  and  not  loset 
one  page  in  direct  hostility  with  another — to  combine  hia  uuihui- 
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tiet y  condeiue  bis  matter^  and  arrange  his  plan — he  may  then  ho[>e 
to  make  a  bimk  from  Uie  labours  of  otliers,  which  *  shall  contain 
amusement,  iutertst,  and  information/  The  autliors  on  whom 
he  has  levied  contributions,  on  the  |»ri*scnt  occasioiiy  are  Stavorinus, 
a  rear-admiml  in  the  Dutch  sci-\ice;  Valentyii,  a  volumi9K>u9 
and  valuable  Dutch  compiler  of  tlie  curly  part  of  the  last  century  ; 
Sir  George  Stauutou,  Mr.Tombe,  and  M.  l«eschcnauh»tfae  Frendi 
naturalist.  We  miuit  do  liiui  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  col- 
lected fairly,  and  interpolated  little  or  nothing  of  his  own. 

The  brief  sketch  ^ihich  we  sliall  now  offer  of  tlie  rich  and  beau- 
tiful island  of  Java  will  be  drawn  partly  from  these  and  other 
sources,  as  well  as  from  our  own  local  knowledge,  for  we  too 
have  been  in  Java. 

Tlie  island  of  Java  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  lying  between 
the  6th  and  9th  parallels  of  southern  latitude,  and  extending  from 
the  lO^th  to  the  1 14th  dearee  of  eastern  longitude,  being  in  its 
mean  length  about  600  mUes,  and  mean  breadth  lOO-mileti  con- 
taining 60/XX)  square  miles,  and  said  to  be  peopled  by  about  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  which  would  give  50  to  a  square  mile,  or 
about  one  third  of  the  numt>er  to  a  square  mile  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  strait  of  Sunda,  about  90  miles  in  width  at  the  nanroweat  part, 
divides  it  from  Sumatra  on  the  north  west,  and  two  narrow  straits, 
from  the  islands  of  Madura  and  Bally  on  the  east.  The  coast  on 
the  strait  of  Sunda  rises  with  o  gradual  slope  into  bold  and  well- 
wooded  hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  about  the  centre  of  this  ex- 
tremity ;  from  hence  they  are  extended,  in  a  broken  chain,  through 
the  whole  length  of  tlie  inland,  which  tlif  y  divide  into  two  sections : 
that  on  the  north  side  was  wholly  under  ilie  influence  of  the  Dutch, 
and  that  to  the  southward  is  still  unexplored  and  unknown.  The 
south  coast  is  indeed  bold,  rocky,  and  almost  inaccessible;  but  the 
whole  extent  of  the  uordiem  shore  is  low  swampy  ground,  inter- 
sected with  numerous  streams  issuinK  iruwi  tlie  central  inouuiains, 
and  indented  with  many  bu\9  arid  imcis,  in  most  of  wliir.li  there  is 
good  anchorage  for  shipping  of  all  sizes.  Beginnhig  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  J  ava  was  divided  into  ii  ve  kingdoms.  1 .  Ban- 
tam. 2.  Jacatra.  5.  Chcribon.  4.  Soesoehoeuam,  part  of  which 
forms  the  5th  division,  or  that  of  the  Sultan. 

The  produce  of  Luntani  is  chietiy  pepper,  in  which  the 
vereign  stipulated  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Dutch,  and 
gaged  to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  .*>«lling  any  khul  of  produce,  ex- 
cept to  them,  and  at  a  fixed  price.  The  quantity  delivered  by  him  bat 
been  stated  at  five  or  six  million  pounds  a  year,  at  sometbiqg  leu 
than  twO'pence  per  pound.  The  king  of  Bantam  lived  in  afint 
garrisoned  by  the  Dutch.     The  tenure  by  which  be  held  his 
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-   nious  viaaquamdiu  beui se  f^esseril,a,nA\ie  vt^sconUDatA  or  deposed 
according  as  lie  was  '  grateful  and  obedient,"  or  the  contrary. 

Of  Jacutra  the  Dutch  had  the  sole  and  absolute  !fo% ereignty. 

Having  put  the  legitimate  chief  of  this  binall  territory  to  death,  and 

set  fire  to  his  capital,  they  erected  on  its  ruina  ihe  present  city  of 

,   Batavia,  iii  the  year  l6l!>.    Iliis  amall,  but  fertile  diittnct,  pro- 

>    duces  all  kinds  of  vej;etable3  and  fruit,  for  the  conijumpliun  of  the 

*  city,  and  of  the  Hfatpping  which  frequent  the  port;  besides  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  pepper,  and  indigo,  for  esjwrtatioii.    Laige  tracts  of  land 

*■  iuits  vicinity  are  planted  with  theealiung,asp«iesufi/o/i(A»5,cuIti- 
--  Vated  by  the  Chmese  fur  the  t\vo-foiJ  purpose  of  expressing  an  nil 
'   from  the  seed,  and  of  feeding  their  hogs  widi  the  residue.     In  the 

•  gardens  are  aUo  pr>j(lu>:ed  an  ubuiidauce  of  catdanioins,  ginger,  and 
S   lunneric. 

Cheiibon  is  noniinuJIy  divided  into  seventl  principalities,  tlie 
chiefs  of  which  were  all  unilcr  an  obligation,  like  tlte  king  of  Bau- 
B  turn,  to  deli\er  tothe  Dutch  l£asl  ludiu  Couipauy,  at  a  tixed  price, 
^  exclusively,  tile  produce  of  thuir  lerriiotie},  and  In  tiacb  district  there 
V  was  a  Dutch  fort  and  ^nrison  to  enforce  the  cuiilract  and  exact 
>■  obedience.  I'lie  produce  is  pimcipally  confined  lo  sugar,  indigo, 
I    cotton,  and  lice. 

k  S'lesoehoeuani  is  the  title  given  to  the  Emperor  of  Java,  who 
V  formerly  possessed  the  whole  of  tlie  island  to  ihe  eastward  of  Che- 
'  ribon  ;  but  on  a  quiirrel  breaking  out  between  him  and  a  prince  of 
\  the  blood,  he  was  induced  to  seek  atsistaiice  of  the  Dutch,  for 
'    nhich  he  agreed  to  assign  over  one  half  of  his  terriluries.     The 

(Dutch,  with  more  than  Machiavelian  policy,  conferred  on  the  very 
man,  whom  they  had  assisted  him  to  subdue,  tlie  government  of  the 

*  assigned  territories  under  the  title  of  the  Sultan,     In  this  part  of 

•  Java  are  extensive  forests  of  teak  and  other  valuable  timber. 

The  climate  of  Java  is  very  various.  The  i;etieral  range  of  tlie 
thermometer  on  the  northern  coast  is  from  7!^**  lo  S^l"  of  Fahren- 
heit, in  the  !j.  v..  or  dry  monsoon,  which  continues  from  April  to 
September  inclusive,  and  from  84°  to  \}Qi'  in  the  wet  mouRoon, 
which  is  irregular  in  its  duration,  the  wind  being  variable  from  west 
to  N.  K.  In  fact  the  regular  monsoon  is  much  interrupted  by  the 
great  quantity  of  land  which  occasions  a  succession  oi  land  and  sea- 
breezes  at  all  times  of  ihe  yt-M.  "In  approaching  the  c.'ntrjl  or 
blue  mountains,  the  air'  is  dry  and  sharp,  ond  frost  is  sometimes 
experienced  on  tlieii  Hunimils. 

rhe  city  of  Batavia  is  pruverbialli  iinhealthv,  nut  so  much  from 
the  heat  of  (ho  climaU-,  ><■     <  'iinn  and  mis- 

placed embclliiihmenls.     1  ']iiouud«:d  by 

water  nearly  etiq^Mmt,  but  .  d  it*  rows  of 

►■  evergreen  itoca.    ilii,  inihiifi,irii.p,iir<ii  .vj  'y.'.  ■  nr — 
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aomediiiig  impomig  in  its  general  appeirance,  but  wkbcNit  a  aiqgie 
specimen  of  architecture  that  is  not  contemptible.  Tbese  caoab  b«» 
come  the  common  resenoirs  of  all  the  iltn  and  offiil  which  the  dtj 
produces,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  earned  into  the  bay  bj 
a  broad  channel  that  has  scarealy  any  current^  and  requires  onnataiil 
labour  and  attention  to  pfeienl  it  from  choaking  up  aitogcfthcr.  Ott 
the  land  side  of  the  city  are  gardens  and  rice  groiNMlsy  iaiasiected  in 
every  direction  with  canals  and  dilcbes;  and  the  whole  skon  of  tilt 
bay  is  a  bank  of  mud,  mixed  with  pvtiid  iwbatances,  or  ac»>wgeds 
and  other  vegetable  matter,  in  a  state  of  fiMrmentation.  To  thsse 
swampsy  morassesy  and  mud4MUikSy  may  be  ascribed  thnt  inadlu- 
brity  of  the  air  which  produces  fcbrile  disaaws^  more  deatniGtm 
than  those  of  Walcheren,  in  proportiop  as  the  heat  of  an  equi- 
noctial climate  renders  them  more  acute.  To  those  who  hnve  alood 
the  first  attack,  or  searnning^  the  fever  becomes  at  last  Mwsihmhjual^ 
and  recurs  at  the  moist  and  hot  season  regularly,  without  orach  jb« 
convenience  to  the  patient.     Sudden  dMths,  bowcver,  are  so  £re- 

Snent  in  Batavia,  that  they  make  little  impression  oo  die  nunds  of 
le  inhabitants.  Mr.  Tombe  informs  us  that,  when  a  Dutdbasan 
marries,  be  makes  his  vrill :  he  seems  to  dunk  that  thta  aolmm 
prelude  to  a  joyful  occasion  is  to  provide  against  any  aecideat  dnft 
may  happen  m  consequence  of  it ;  but  Mr.  Tombe  is  not  awars 
that,  even  in  Holland,  a  will  is  a  common  epithalamium  to  a  Dutch 
wedding,  and  is  intended  to  regulate,  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  As 
j>arties,  that  community  of  property,  the  disposal  of  which  is 
otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Justinian  Code. 

In  addition  to  the  baleful  effects  of  the  climate,  and  the  marriiy 
miasma  of  Batavia,  the  manner  of  life  among  the  European  part  of 
the  inhabitants  contributes  not  a  little  to  frequent  and  fatal  diseases. 
A  plentiful  dinner  at  noon  induces  an  afternoon's  siesta,  and  a 
still  more  plentiful  supper  terminates  die  day,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  consume  an  immeasurable  quantity  of  claret,  madeira, 
gin,  and  Dutch  beer.  Few  Europeans  can  stand  the  effects  of  such 
a  life.  If  one  in  three  of  the  new  comers  survives  the  year,  he 
may  account  himself  a  favoured  person ;  one  in  five  is  reckoned  as 
the  average  waste  of  Europeans  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  includ- 
ing the  troops. 

The  air  of  Bantam  is  still  more  pestilential  than  that  of  Batavia ; 
of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  climate  of  diis  place,  Mr.  Tombe 
mentions  a  remarkable  instance.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  in- 
stalling the  sovereign  ^hom  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company 
appointed  to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom  in  1804;  Hie  deputation 
from  Batavia  consisted  of  a  counsellor  of  India,  four  semor  mer- 
chants, a  major,  lieutenant,  sergeant,  two  corporals,  eighteen 
French,  and  eighteen  Dutch  grenadiers.  The  ceremony  lasted  fif- 
teen 
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ifea  dajs,  at  liie  eiul  of  wbicli  time,  or  soon  after  tlieii  return,  liic 
JMKile  of  [be  ereuudiem  and  Europeau  subalterns  died,  tno  ot  three 
■nly  of  tlie  French  having  escapctl.  'flie  setrptary  Snitlh  also 
JMed;  Mr.  Ejseldyck  die  director,  h'lB  wife  who  had  nceotnpatiieii 
jivn,  Major  Segreviwe,  aiid  the  foor  nterchants,  all  rutumcd  with 
fUtrid  fe\crs,  wliich  broii-^bt  tliem  lo  the  'jrink  of  the  grjve,  ('I'oni. 
t  p;  325.) 

^  I'L-w  of  the  women  dt  Batavia  are  Europeans  by  birth,  and  diose 
piho  are  descended  from  Enrupeau  parents  are  so  altered  in  figure^ 
4nnpK>:(ioii  and  nunners,  as  easily  to  be  uiisUikeii  for  native  In- 
VUins,  or  the   degemrale  ofl'vpring  of    Portiiguuie.     niey  dress 
l^ien  ut  home  exactly  like  iheir  »[uvea,    bare  headed,    bare  footed, 
gbd  wrapt  in  u  louse  long  gown  of  red  checkered  cotton  cloth  dc- 
«»nding  to  ihc  ancleii,  ivitb  lai^e  wide  sleeves.     Tbey  anoint  llieir 
Mack  hair  willi  cocoa  init  oil,  and  udoni  it  with  the  tubero-M',  antl 
ofter  strong  scented  flowera.     lo  this  maiuicr  they  sit  in  the  iniikt 
of  their  fen  isle  slaves,  conversing  familiarly  with  them  at  one  mo' 
ment,  and  whipping  thcin  the  next;  listeiting  sometimes  whole  hours 
lo  ilie  fair)' talcs  nitb  vrhichtlic  memories  of  many  of  the  uid'orluiiatc 
driuglitcta  of  bondage  are  plentifully  supplied,   ijke  the  slaves  too^ 
they  cliew  tlie  betel  leaf  and  arcea  nut  utuicd  m  itii  gsmibir ,  (die  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  cashew  nut,)  bniiscd  eanlaioom  seeds,  pep- 
per, and  tobacco.     This  stimulating  inaslicalory,  lliey  pretend,  has 
ihc  ellcct  of  b  wee  Idling  the  breath,  strenglheiiiiig  the  stomach,  «iid 
:>iving  firmness  and  lone  |o  the  nmsck-s  uiid  nerves.     But  whatever 
real  or  pretended  advujilages  the  Ituiaviaii  fair  may  derive  IrotD  it, 
appearance  which  it  gives  lo  the  lip»  and  teeth  is  osiiiieous  to  a. 
^   itti^er,  and  a  complete  iiiuidole  aguini^t  the  passion  of  love. 
,' Hie  progressive  enuuge  aiiinng  the  females   from  the  European 
cbfliulexiun,  character,  und  manners,  to  lliuae    of  die  aborigines,- 
M'onid    seem    to    favour    the    urgiiineitt    of   those    who    derive 
tlic   whole   human  race  from  one  common  oriipnal   slock,  and 
make  every  variety  of  form,  colour,  and  character,  depend  upon 
the  influence  of  climate,  locul  cirLmnstancci,  and  habits  of  hfef'J 
but  V'c  shall  probably  come  nearer  the  truth,  in  the  present   I 
stance,  byuiinibmg  a  modifying  share  of  this  pbvMcnl  ell'ect  I 
mixed  iiitercouisc  with  the  natives,     'riicse  ladies  soon  ripen 
soon  deeijy :  tliey  are  murriageable  at  eleven  or  twelve ;  are  i 
counted  old  befure  thirty,  and  give  w  ay  to  some  domestic  slave  0 
fresher  charms,     'llie  wife,  however,  has  lier  ivvenge  by  torturiitt 
ill  the  most  eKcrucialiiiK  and  indeeeiil  maimer,  tile  sn»i>e(ted  f«* 
inalf.     A  llutuvian  ladyhan  ni>  tesouree.i  withinhcrsclf.     Many  o 
them  can  iieitbei  read  nor  write.     Nurtured  by  oluves,  and  educatet 
iiiidlllieir  vices  ami  su|ierslili<>ns,  tviUiout  morality,  and  without  n-^t' 
ligioii,  Ulcy  are  totally  iiii<|iialilicd  for  llie  plea>ures  of  social  inter- 
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course.  Indeed  die  two  sexes  ruel  j  meet,  except  it  gre^t  enter- 
tabmentS)  each  having  geoerallj  their  separate  coteries;  the  men 
drinking  and  smoking  in  one  apaitmenti  the  women  cliewii^  betel 
with  tMir  skves  in  another. 

When  they  go  abroad,  in  the  cool  'of  the  erening,  to  take  as 
airings  or  to  some  grar.d  assembly,  they  dress  themselves  in  a 
magnificent  stile.  Their  jet  black  hair,  twisted  close  to  the  head, 
sparkles  with  a  profiisiou  c^  diamonds,  pearls,  and  jeweb  of  varioua 
kmds,  mingled,  not  without  taste,  with  the  flowers  of  the  AtaUan 
jasmine  and  the  tuberose.  Eadi  lady  has  her  female  slave,  almoat 
aa  richly  dressed  as  herself,  sitting  at  her  feet.  Before  supper  ia  aa* 
aooooed,  they  usually  retire  to  put  on  their  loose  cotton  night 
gowns;  the  gentlemen  do  the  same,  to  exchange  their  heavy  veU 
^fsts  for  white  cotton  jackets,  and  the  elderiy  gentlemen,  dieir 
wigs  for  their  night  caps.  In  all  these  assemblies,  a  rigid  legard  is 
had  to  rank  and  precedency.  A  laify,  m  particular,  would  ^  dis* 
Iraased  beyond  measure  at  losing  the  place  assigned  to  her  in  virtaa 
of  her  husband's  situation  in  the  em|doy  of  the  £ut  India  Company. 

It  is  singular  that  the  same  people,  who  owed  their  prosperiqf 
and  independence/to  the  Iovq  of  liberty,  diould  invariably, »  ail  their 
foreign  settlements,  encourage  the  wprst  species  of  slavery,  vrheR 
they  found  it  to  esiat,  and  introduce  it  where  it  was  unknown,  and 
where  there  seemed  to  be  the  least  occasion  for  it.  In  Java  it  was 
no  more  necessaiy  than  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yet  in  both 
theae  settlements  every  Dutch  house  swarms  with  slaves,  lit 
city  of  Batavia  alone  lays  under  contribution  almost  all  of  the  Asi* 
atic  islands,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  inlands  of  Madagascar  and 
Mosambique.  When  a  rich  proprietor  is  about  to  return  to 
Europe  it  is  not  unusual  to  manumit  his  slaves,  but  more  frequently 
when  be  is  on  the  point  of  death.  A  manumitted  slave  generally 
hires  a  small  patch  of  ground  from  the  servants  of  government,  in 
which  he  cultivates  •  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  the  market 
of  Batavia,  and  which  are  carried  to  a  place  of  public  resort,  called 
Tannabank,  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  Tlie  prodigious 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  but  especially  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  which  is  brought  to  the  *  I^nd  of  Friends,*  (for  so  the 
name  implies,)  equals  that  to  be  found  at  Covent  Garden ;  in  the 
variety,  elegance,  and  delicacy  of  tlieir  fruits  they  exceed  it  beyond 
all  corhparison. 

The  most  numerous,  expert,  ingenious,  and  industrious  of  aD 
the  slaves,- imported  into  Batavia,  are  those  from  Celebea,  who 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Macassars  or  Buggesses.  lliis  brave 
and  high  spirited  race  of  men,  the  victims  of  wars  fomented  by 
the  Dutch,  deserve  to  be  better  known,  and  to  have  their  virtues 
better  appreciated  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Even  in  their  de- 
graded 
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graded  slate  tkey  exhibit  such  traits  of  courage,  6delity,  and  enter- 
prize,  as  are  not  to  be  ecjualled,  perhaps,  in  the  world  besides. 
Never  waa  a  people  so  grossly  mis  re  preset)  ted.  Their  counti^  scarcely 
frequented,  except  by  avaricious  Dutchmea,  uhose  sole  views  were 
to  accumulate  wealth,  who  had  neither  the  curiosity  to  inquire,  nor 
the  exertion  to  examine,  nor  the  desire  to  communicate  what  littl* 
iuformatioD  might  liave  forced  itself  upon  them,  we  shotitd  hove 
known  the  Macassars  only  as  assassins,  liad  not  the  acute  and  accu- 
rate observations  of  our  countryman  Forrest,  and  the  sound,  good 
sense  of  Marsden  rescued  the  character  of  this  brave  and  injured 
people  from  the  infamy  to  which  their  Dutch  tyrants  would  have 
consigned  them.  '  Tlie  Buggesses,'  says  Capt.  Forrest, '  are  by  far 
men  of  the  npst  honour  of  any  of  tlie  Malay  ca^t  I  ever  met  with, 
are  really  a  distinct  people,  and  have  something  free  aiui  dignified 
in  their  manner  superior  to  other  Malays.'  Both  Marsden  and  he 
agree,  that  they  are  remarkably  industrious,  skilful  in  all  kinds  of  cu- 
rious tilUgree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  weaving  those  striped 
and  checked  cotton  cloths,  worninall  the  Malay  islands;  that  tney 
excel  in  making  match-locks,  firelocks,  and  all  kinds  of  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, and  in  building  large  proas,  and  other  vessels.  They 
are  fond  of  reading,  und  have  a  written  character  peculiar  to  them> 
selves:  their  alphabet,  which  is  perfectly  regular,  and  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Arabic  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  appears,  from 
an  engraving  of  i(,  by  Captain  Forrest,  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Rejangs  of  Sumatra.  Their  ancient  history,  laws,  and  mythology 
are  still  extant ;  and  even  (he  poor  slaves  who  are  carried  to  Batavia, 
recite  songs  and  romances,  and  fairy-lates  without  number,  in  tbft 
original  Buggess  language. 

What  excuse  then  can  be  made  for  the  compiler  of  the  latest 
the  largest,  and  the  most  eipen^iive  elementary  treatise  on  geo- 
graphy ill  the  English  language,  for  inserting  so  absurd  and  cod> 
teinptible  a  passuge,  as  that  which  we  now  transcribe  merely  for 
the  take  of  exposing  it ! 

•  The  apes  and  the  monkeys  may  be  said  lo  possess  the  sovereignty  of 
^^eisliuiJs,  (the  Celebes,)  being  diiiingujihed,  as  wicb  us,  into  thoM 
rwo  "tar  tails,  and  ihi>se  whu  do  noi.  Tbe  common  people  of  this  sin- 
gular empire  walk  on  four  legs,  while  the  noble  apes  are  disiinguiiihed 
by  walking  on  tno;  and  the  while  are  mure  dangarous  ihan  iha 
black  or  the  brown.  Tbi^  mighty  aristocracy  has  declaied  war  against 
women;  the  first  who  perceives  a  human  creature  of  that  sex,  a>- 
sembles  hit  compimions  with  loud  criw,  and  after  having  seized  and 
abused  their  unhappy  prey,  they  strangle  fier  and  tear  her  to  pieces. 
The  Eves  of  Celebes  are  chiefly  protected  by  the  serpents,  who  ptirsu* 

tapes  as  iheit  favourite  pr«y.  But  the  iiatiN'cl  ara  obliged  to  be  con- 
ic K  <  stauilf 
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stantly  on  their  guard  in  order  to  defend  their  women  and  their  fields 
from  uniniuls  equally  lascivious  and  voracious.^ 

In  the  same  hreath,  tliis  heedless  plagiarist  from  a  romance  of 
Voltaire,  (for  we  verilv  helievethat  he  has  no  other  authority,)  tells 
us,  that  the  ]K*ople  of  Celebes  have  royal  palaces  and  mosques  of 
st(»ne,  and  houses  of  ebony  polished  to  exli  cmc  splendour ! 

For  w  hat  lenj<t]i  of  time  the  Chinese  have  been  bettlers»  in  the 
several  islands  of  tlic  east  it  would,  perhaps,  be  hi  vain  to  inquire ; 
but  there  are  records  to  trace  their  establislunent  in  Java,  as  far 
back  as  14U2.  Wherever  this  extraordinaiy  people  has  colonized, 
they  have  iu  no  nistancc  relinquished  the  manners,  customs,  reli* 
gion,  and  ceremonies,  the  ancient  cliaracter  and  dress,  of  thw 
native  countr}'.  l^he  same  spirit  of  activity  and  industry  (fistiii- 
guislics  them  in  Java  as  in  China.  In  Batavia  they  ire  mer- 
chants and  shop-kcc|x^rs,  butchers  and  fishmougers,  green  grocers, 
upholsterers,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  masons,  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths.  71iey  contract  for  the  supply  of  whatever  may  bt 
wanted  m  tlic  civil,  military,  or  marine  establishments ;  they  fann 
from  the  Dutch  the  several  imposts,  die  import  and  export  duties, 
and  the  taxes.  Tlieir  cam  pong  or  town,  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  is  a  scene  of  bustle  and  business  to  be  equalled  only  in  a  towa 
of  their  native  country.  It  consists  of  about  fifteen  hundred  mean 
houses  huddled  togetlier,  and  swarming  widi  inliabitants.  Mr. 
Tombe  reckons  Uiem  at  1 00/XX),  (diey  probably  amount  to  ^,000,) 
and  dieir  hogs  at  ^UX)|000, — ]KThaps  his  authority  for  this  statement 
^-as  the  old  Chinese  chief  of  liangcll,  who  told  him  that '  one  of 
his  wives  wab  then  pregnant  of  her  A7iYy-//;\s/  child,  of  which  twenty- 
nine  were  dead,  and  thirty-one  living  f' — (toni.  2,  p.  4,5.) 

Tlie  Chinese  in  Java  arc  severely  taxed,  even  to  the  very  tails 
they  wear,  but  not  for  their  long  nails,  as  Mr.  Tombe  says ;  the 
learned  and  the  indolent  only  w  ear  these,  and  they  are  too  few  to  re- 
pay the  trouble  of  collection.  Still,  however,  these  industrious 
people  find  resources  to  pay  lli(:suiu:>  imposed  \^y  i\^^  Dutch,  and  to 
accumulate  wealth.  Tliey  inUTniarry  with  Javanese  and  Malays, 
and  purchase  female  slaves,  not  for  sale,  but  as  wives  or  concu- 
bines ;  and  their  wives  and  children  invariably  become  Chinese. 
Many  of  them  carry  on  a  ver}*  considerable  trade  w  ith  their  native 
country  and  the  several  islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago,  as  well 
as  a  coasting  trade  from  one  port  to  another  in  Java,  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  which  the  Chinese  form  the  great  capitalists,  and 
the  most  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  so  active  and 
so  industrious  a  race  of  men,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Dutch  had 
no  occasion  to  introduce  slaves ;  but  it  must  alw  ays  be  recollected, 

*  Piukcitoa'f  Mud.  Geog.  td  edit.  vul.  2,  p.  671. 

that 
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tliat  the  Chinese  are  most  unnilling  to  engage  as  domestic  servaiiti 
or  dajr  labourers,  and  that,  when  so  compelled  to  engage  themselves, 
iheyare  of  little  use  to  their  employers;  i  hey  are  industrioiia  only 
when  they  have  an  interest  in  the  produce  of  their  hbour,  in  w  hicb 
case  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  their  activity,  and  perseverance  arc 
exerted  lo  the  utmost  stretch. 

The  next  class  we  have  to  notice  as  inhabitants  of  Batavia  and  all 
the  sea  Coast  of  .lava,  is  the  Malays.  From  the  close  resemblance 
of  their  features  to  the  Chuicse  and  Tartars  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  of  their  descent  from  those  nations.  TTieir  prc^esa  from 
Malaya  or  Malacca,  across  the  narrow  strait  of  that  name,  to  Su- 
matra, from  thence  to  Java,  and  from  Java  to  all  Polynesia,  was  so 
easy,  even  in  the  frailest  vessels,  as  lo  occasion  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  their  being  found,  as  they  really  are,  in  possession  of  ■ 
the  sea  coasts  of  almost  every  island.  Mr.  MiirBden  seems,  iu  the' 
last  edition  of  his  book,  to  have  retracted  the  opinion  which  he  onc« 
liild  of  Malacca  being  the  oiiginal  country  of  the  Malays,  and  to ■ 
think  that  they  passed  thiriier  from  Smnatra:  so,  indeed,  they  might, 
just  as  the  descendants  of  the  Normuns,  after  conquering  England,  re- 
turned as  Englishmen,  and,  under  our  Henrys  and  Edwards,  re-esto-' . 
blished  themselves  in  France.  Not  only  their  physical  appearancb, 
but  their  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  their  language,  have  iiti*- 
dergone  a  considerable  change  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  ' 
Arjba,  who,  from  the  9lti  to  the  14th  century,  appear  to  have  en-' 
joyed  the  exclusive  commerce  and  dominion  of  the  oriental  islands, 
the  gre«ter  part  of  which  received  the  sceptre  nnd  the  religion  of 
Muhomet.  'llie  Malay  language  however  is  still  current  in  the  sefl~ 
coast  of  all  those  islands.  'Fhe  introduction  of  the  Arabic  charac- 
ter, in  which  it  is  now  invariably  \vrilten,  necessarily  introduced  *; 
change,  by  mixing  with  it  Arabic  sounds,  but  it  still  remains  nn  ort^l 
ginal  and  distinct  language,  though  containing  a  considerable  mmi-^ 
berof  Sanscrit  wonis,  borrowed  pnibahly  at  second  hand  from  the 
islanders  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Celebes. 

'ITie  character  of  the  Malay  is  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  indolent  vet' 
restless,  cowardly  yet  courageous,  ferocious  and  vindictive,  yet  api' 
parently  cool  and  placid ;  remorseless,  capricious  and  treacheroua," 
there  is  still  something  about  him  of  pride,  dignity  and  contempt 
of  death  that  sets  iiim  above  the  ordinary  class  of  Asiatics.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  possesses  none  of  the  milder  qualities  of 
human  nature  :  careless  of  life  himself,  he  sets  little  vafue  upon  it 
in  nthem.  The  Dutch,  who  have  no  great  fondness  for  the' 
Malays,  say,  that  most  of  them  will  commit  murder  for  tnoney,* 
and  that  the  common  hire  of  an  assassin  among  themselves  is  a  doU 

IW :  that  when  any  one  has  done  thein  a  remarkable  favour,  no- 
Ung  is  more  common  than  to  express  their  gi'alitnde  hy  asking 
'•'•  kkJ  which 
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which  of  hii  enemies  they  shall  put  to  demth  for  him.  We  must 
have  better  proof  than  the  mere  assertion  of  the  Dutch  inha- 
bitants of  Batavia,  before  we  can  lend  our  belief  to  thkigs  ao  oiona- 
trous  and  improbable.  We  can  readily  conceive  diat  this  hk^ 
spirited  people,  impatient  of  insult  or  injury,  may  occaaionalqr, 
with  the  assistance  of  opium,  work  themselves  into  a  delirium,  and 
assault  all  who  have  the  ifiisfortune  to  fall  in  their  way ;  but  we  have 
aome  doubts  whether  they  are  assassins  of  that  cool  uid  deliberata 
stamp  the  Dutch  would  have  us  to  belie\'e.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  excebses  complained  of  by  the  Dutch,  are  geoeraDy 
committed  by  those  Malays  who  have  been  trepanned  into  slavery, 
and  sent  to  Java  from  tlie  other  islands.  The  free  Malays  are  an 
intelligent,  active  and  iiuhtstrious  body  of  men,  engaged,  like  the 
Chinese,  in  trade  and  foreign  commerce ;  their  proas  are  many  of 
them  very  fine  vessek,  and  navigated  with  considerable  skill ;  but 
they  are  less  numerous  in  Java  than  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  some  other  of  the  large  islands  of  Polynesia. 

There  remains  but  to  mention  the  Javanese,  who  compose  iht 
great  mass  of  population,  which  we  have  stated  in  round  numbers  at 
three  millions.     Valentyn,  who  is  probably  the  best  authority,  sup- 

Csed  it  to  amount  lo  3,3CX),000  souls.  General  Daendela,  we 
ve  been  assured,  by  an  officer  of  his  staff,  caused  a  census  to  be 
taken  about  two  vears  ago,  by  the  returns,  of  which,  exclusive  of  the 
South  coast  of  the  island,  the  population  appeared  considerably  to 
exceed  three  millions. 

The  native  Javanese  are  nominally  governed  by  Sovereigns  who 
are  the  descendants  of  those  Arabs  who  carried  their  arms,  their 
commerce,  and  their  religion  into  the  Ea^t,  long  before  any  Euro- 
peans made  their  appearance  in  that  auarter.  Tne  islamism  which 
prevails,  however,  is  debat>ed  by  Hindoo  superstitions  and  tht 
dogmata  of  the  sect  of  Vishnu,  from  whom  they  affect  to  be  de- 
scended, llie  Javanese  of  the  interior  still  profess  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors,  wear  tlie  Hindoo  mark  in  the  forehead,  and  the 
women  of  the  better  cast  bum  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  deceased  husbands.  Their  alphabet,  however,  has  no  re- 
aemblance  to  the  Devanagari  either  in  the  form  of  the  letters  or 
in  the  order  of  the  soiipds.  It  consists  of  twenty  characters,  varied 
and  modified  by  means  of  four  vowel  sounds.  From  an  iuscription 
mentioned  by  lliunberg,  it  would  appear  that  the  ancient  Javanese 
wrote  from  ^c  right  hand  to  the  left.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  the  islands  by  the  Ma- 
lays tl.ey  had  received  colonies  from  Hindostan ;  and  that  both  Ma- 
lays and  H  indoos  mingled  with  the  native  islanders,  who,  thete  are 
many  reasons  to  suppose,  were  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  the 
South  Sea  islands.    Throi^ghout  all  Polynesia  there  is  a  mixture  of 

the 
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^e  Hindoo  features,  colour  and  language,  utth  tliose  of  the  nalivei 
of  the  Pacific  and  South  Sea  islands.  Many  words  are  common  to 
both  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  ^Hrt  of  the  language  is  Sanscrit. 

The  Javanese  are  in  general  well  made,  with  features  pretty  regu- 
lar, the  face  rather  broad  across  the  forehead,  and  the  nose  a  Ittlle 
Battened,  their  complexion  a  light  brown,  their  hair  universatly  black, 
jWhich  they  smear  witli  a  profusion  of  cocoa-nut  oil;  the  women 
twist  it  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is  lixed  witli 
fold  or  silver  pins  and  decorated  with  sweet  smelling  (lowers. 
*^ley  live  in  mean  huts  of  bamboo  plastered  u  ith  clay  and  thatched 
-with  leaves,  and  their  food  consists  of  boiled  rice,  fruits,  vegetables 
'•nd  water.  Theirs  is  a  life  of  uiivarjiiig  indolence.  'I'liey  iiili:ibit 
,•0  island  so  fertile,  and  so  abundant  in  every  species  of  gruin  :ind 
ilTuil  for  llie  sustenance  of  man,  that  nothing  but  fijrce  or  neces- 
-JNty  compels  a  Javanese  to  labour,  'fliis  apathy  ought  not  to  be 
^considered  as  a  constitutional  disease  or  the  effect  of  the  heal 
of  the  climate.  Tlie  Chinese  and  the  Malays  are  free  fiom  it.  It 
■ffects  the  Javanese  only.  To  what  tJieo  can  it  be  ascribed  but 
to  that  hopeless  stale  of  penury  to  which  they  are  doomed  by  the 
.jonrelenling  despotism  of  their  rulers,  and  which  atlbrdii  them  no 
^•ecunty  fi>r,  no  enjoyment  of,  any  litde  properly  which  iheit 
Jtibour  might  accumulate?  The  Dutch  demaiHed  so  much  produce 
jjo  be  delivered  to  them  at  such  a  price.  They  bad  a  resident  at 
[jhe  coast  of  each  of  the  sovereigns  of  Java  to  enforce  those  de- 
'jBiands,  and  generally  a  fort  w*htch  commanded  the  palace  of  the 
.^ince.  The  couittry  was  divided  into  districts  over  each  of  which 
was  a  cliief  or  governor  called  Tomagon.  It  was  the  duty  of  these 
toinagons  to  take  care  that  the  full  share  of  the  peasants'  produce 
was  delivered,  for  die  use  of  the  soveceign,  the  Dutch  and  them* 
selves.  What  that  share  was,  has  not,  tb  our  knowledge,  any  where 
been  sta'ed,  but  there  can  be  nu  question  of  its  amounting  to  what- 
ever quantity  the  uncontrouled  despot  might  tind  it  expedient  to 
inipoBe. 

A  Javanese  prince  drecms  away  his  existence.  The  day  is  con- 
sumed ill  smoking  his  bookar  with  the  most  placid  indifference, 
while  a  troop  of  dancing  men  and  women  are  supposed  to  afford 
bim  amusement.  At  other  times  the  females  of  his  zenana  relate 
iheir  long  traditionary  stories  to  amuse  the  despot  with  the  loves  of 
the  deities,  the  faithful  services  of  tlie  genii,  and  the  feats  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  ancient  heroes  and  demi-gods  contained  in  their  Che- 
rilrat  or  Sacred  books,  which  are  said  to  bear  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Hindoo  Puranas.  Sometimes,  however,  he  takes  the 
diversion  of  exercising  his  cuard  in  throwing  the  javelin.      But  his 

t greatest  delight  is  that  of  witnessing  the  light  of  a  tiger  and  buffalo. 
>hes«  wild  animals  .^re  kept  in  caues  for  this  purpose,  and  their 
K  K  4  keeper* 
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keepers  in  tiinniig  them  loose  exiiibit  no  small  degree  of  coura<rc 
and  dexterily,  for  llie  liger  at  least  is  much  more  disposed  to  attack 
the  man  than  tlie  biiftalo.  Hie  latter  requires  to  be  irritated  be- 
fore he  has  any  inclination  to  fall  upon  eillier.  This  is  done  by 
lashing  him  with  bunches  of  the  tiriica  alhnv/ans,  or  buffalo  leaf. 
Another  source  of  amusement  is  the  combat  of  a  tiger  and  a  con- 
demned criminal,  armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  At/5  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  lengtli.  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel ;  for 
sliould  tl>e*man  have  the  good  fortune  to  vanquish  his  adversary,  a 
second  is  brought  forx^ard,  and  a  third,  until  his  strength  is  ex- 
liausti^  and  he  is  tinallv  destroved. 

The  Javanese  women  are  generally  marriageable  at  eleven   or 
twelve  years  of  age,  till  which  time  they  go  nearly  naked,  wearing 
only  a  belt  round  the  waist  with  a  metal  plate  in  trout,  rings  round 
the  wrist,  chains  about  the  neck,  and  flowers  in  their  black  hair, 
8liiiiing  with  cocoa-nut  oil.     Not  only  all  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of 
Batavia,  from  the  Oovemor-Gcneral  downwards,  but  evety  descrip* 
tion  of  persons  on  the  whole  island,  are  firmly  persuaded  that  many 
of  these  women,  besides  a  knowledge  of  herbs  of  wonderful  virtues 
and  efHcacy  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  possess  great  skill  in  philtres 
and  fascination.     If  empiricism  is  found  to  thrive  in  the  midst  of 
regular  and  well  educated  practitioners,  we  cannot  wonder  tliat  it 
tihould   succeed  where  diseases  are  frequent  and  dangerous,  and 
physicians  ignorant  and  few.    Men  of  sound  understanding,  in  other 
res|M'(*t8,  are  the  dupes  of  Javanese  fascm  ition.     Mr.  Titsin^h  is 
a  |KTson  whose  name  has  been  brought  forward  by  Sir  William  Jones 
and   others  hi  the  records  of  literature ;  he  long  ago  announced 
to   the    world   his   intention    of    publishhig   a   history    of  Japan, 
whore  for  manv  voars  he  was  chief  of  the  factorv;   he  was  subse- 
qurntly  Director-Cieneral  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East;  and 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  I'^mperor  of 
China,     lliis  gentleman  who,   we  believe,   is  now  in  Paris,  com- 
niunicatcd    to    us,   orally,   the  following  anecdotes,  the    trutli  of 
which  was,  in  liis   mind,  incontrovertible.       He   had   an  amour, 
he  said,  witli  a  lady  of  Batavia  who  was  pasMonately  fond  of  hira, 
and  wlio   was  ccnially  the    object   of  his  afl'ectiou.       -Afttr  some 
time,  howeviT,   she  iu^agintd  that  Uie  warmth  of  his  passion  was 
on  the  wane,  ;in<l   began  to  suspect  a  )>ossil)ility  of  losing  him. — 
To  provide  against  tlu;  worst,  she  had  recourse  to <t  Javanese  woman, 
who  furnished  her  with  u  charm   which   was  to   render   her   lover 
incapable  of  transferring;  those  attentions,  of  which  she  om^e  fan- 
cied herself  the  sole    possessor,  to   a    new  njistrt^ss.      The   s|)ell 
succeeded  toiler  wishes;  and  it  was  not  till  after  loni:^  «»<!  earnest 
intreatics,   that  Mr.  Titsiimh   (who  was  snfticiently  sensible  of  its 
operation)  prevailed  upon  her  to  relieve  hi;n.     Application   was 

again 
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aguiii  made  in  tlie  Javanese  Sybil,  who  prescribed  certain  mcdicnl 
pntioiiK,  uf  ^^hicll  lie  thiiikM  liiiie-«  bIqt  whs  a  principal  ingre'Iient, 
for  fiiiitt»;ii  days,  nt  the  end  of  which  tie  fomiii  himself  coiiipictclj 
cured,  and  determined  never  lo  put  it  iiiin  his  mistress 'k  j>owei  to 
re[)«at  hercliarm. 

'Hiese  spells   ore  not  confiiictl  to  the  Javanese.     Tlie  neigh- 
bouring islands  have  siuiilnr  pretensions;  and   Mr.  Titsingh  as- 
sured us,  from  his  own  knowledgET,   thatthe  Japanese  opeiale  still 
more  eMraoi-rfiiinry  eft'ecLs  by  irteulis  of  a  powder,  which  nut  only 
relaxes  every  tibreof  the  living  frame,  but  preserves  the  deud  from 
rigidity,  and,  by  its  antiseptic  virtues,  wards  off  putrefaction.     Tlie 
practitioner  puts  a  small  (luantily  of  this  powder  into  the  eyes  and 
Cars  iif  the  dead  body.     In  a  few  minutes  the  juiuts  regau)  their 
I  flexibility,  the  whole  frame  becomes  suft  and  yielding,  every  muscle 
f  Aontracts  with  ease,  and  the  body  is  placed  in  whatever  ullilude  or 
1  posture  tlie  friends  ami  relations  of  the  defunct  may  determine.    Of 
the  efficacy  of  this  piiwder  he  was  fiilly  convinced,  having  tried  it 
on  a  Dutch  sailor.     'Vwn  days  after  bis  de-.ith,  when  ihe  body  was 
quite  rigid,  and  signs  of  putrefaction  had  appeared,  Uie  powder 
Wat  put  into  the  eyes  and"  cars  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  soft 
*id  flexible,   ttii-  progress  of  putrefaction  was  arrested;  and  Mr. 
Titsiiigh  saw  the  body  in  a  cave  many  days  afterwards  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  quite  pliant  and  without  farther  marks  of  corrup- 
tion.    He  purchased,  at  a  considerable  price,  u  small  qnunlity  of 
,  Ifais  wonderful  powder,  but  never  made  any  nsc  of  it  hnnself ;  he 
was  even  afiaid  to  touch  it,  dreading  that  if  it  had  such  extraordinary 
powers  over  the  dead  librcs,  it  might  act  with  still  greater  force 
Upon  the  living  ones,  and  be  followed  by  more  disastrous  and  per- 
I   manent  ettecis  than  ihosu  which  he  had  already  experienced  from 
Javanese  fasciuation. 

■  We  leave  our  readers  lo  fonn  their  own  conclusions  on  Mr.  Tit- 

nn<^'s  annising  stories.     'Iliat  the  Javanese  are  well  acquainted 

ttitb  ^e  meilicinal  qualities  of  many  of  ihc  native  plants,  tlieri: 

can  be  no  doubt.     Two  vegetable  |>oisons,  whose  strength  and  ac- 

tivily  nn  the  human  frame  are  [irobably  exceeded  only  by  the  Woo- 

I  nra  of  Guiana,  have  recaitly  been  discovered  by  a  French  natuni> 

I  Int,  who  has  published  a  very  curious  and  iiiteresling  accoimt  of 

'  diem,  in  the  Aiiiialtii  tbi  Museum  d'HUloirc  Stiliire//e. 

Mr.  I^eschenault  was  one  of  those  numerous  physiologiits  who 

«tnl>arked  in  the  voy^e  of  discover}-  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 

'  of  vi'hich  we  gave  some  account  in  a  former  number.*    He  wan  re- 

}  commended  by  the  celebrated  naturalist  J  ussieu,  in  the  event  of  his 

touching  at  Java,  to  make  all  possible  inquiry  af^er  tile  Upas.     Hi» 
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lesemrcheB  for  i  time  were  fruitless:  at  Batavia  and  Samarang  he 
could  learn  nothing ;  at  frrinpi  i-hirt*^  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Java^  he  was  told  that  the  Upas  grew  in  the  district  of  Basnia 
Wansni^  which  he  visited  in  July,  1805.  His  Javanese  attencUnt 
killed  some  birds  with  arrows  whose  points -had  been  touched  with 
^qnis  antiary  or  the  antiar  poison;  {upaSf  in  the  Javanese  language, 
meaning  poison.)  There  was  another  upaSf  he  told  him,  of  much 
greater  power,  called  tieutc;  but  he  was  ignorant,  he  ^aid,  of  the 
place  of  its  growth,  for  the  men  who  gatl^red  it  kept  it  a  secret*. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  procuring  one  of  these-  men,  and  by  a 
present  of  some  dollars  prevailed  on  him  to  show  him  the  growing 
plant.  It  was  a  creeper  on  which  there  was  neither  flower  nor 
fruit;  die  rind  of  the  root  furnished  the  poison.  Tlie  Java- 
nese who  pointed  it  out,  boiled  this  rind  in  a  copper  vessel  till  the 
extract  assumed  the  consistency  of  treacle ;  he  then  threw  in  a 
couple  of  onions,  a  clove  of  garlic,  a  pinch  of  pepper,  two  slices  of 
the  root  of  Ksmpheria  galenga,  a  few  pieces  of  ginger,  and  a  un- 
gle  seed  of  capsicum,  all  of  which  vras  suffered  to  ainmner  for  a 
abort  time  over  the  fire.  These  '  ingredients  of  the  cauldron,' 
which  the  Javanese  pretended  were  iodispensible  for*making  the 
'  chann  firm  and  good/  Mr.  Leschinault  discovered  to  be  mere 
mummery,  and  that  the  simple  decoction  was  equally  active.  A 
small  quantity  inserted  in  the  breast  of  a  fowl  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument, killed  it  in  the  space  of  a  minute;  a  large  fowl  vvounded 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thlffh,  died  in  convulsions  in  two  minutes. 
Two  dogs  pricked  in  the  thigh,  died  in  thirty  minutes.  TUs  iieuU 
is  a  new  species  of  strychnos. 

The  upas  antiar  is  a  large  tree  of  the  class  monoecia,  to  whidi, 
being  a  new  seiius,  Mr.  Leschinault  lias  given  the  name  of  autiarit 
toxica ria .  He  always  found  it  growing  in  rich  soils,  and  surrounded 
by  other  plants.  The  trunk  is  straight,  the  bark  smooth  and  of  a 
whitish  colour :  the  leaves  which  are  oval,  coriaceous,  and  of  a  pale 
green,  fall  before  the  flowers  appear.  The  juice  of  the  tree  is 
viscous  and  bitter,  and  flows  abundantly  from  notches  cut  through 
the  bark.  ^Fhe  tree  from  which  he  collected  his  specimens  and 
poisonous  matter,  was  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the 
trunk  near  the  base,  eighteen  feet  in  circumference.  A  Javanese 
in  ascending  this  tree  to  gadier  some  flower-bearing  branches,  was 
taken  ill  about  midway,  and  continued  for  several  days  indisposed 
with  giddiness,  nausea,  and  vomiting;  another  went  to  the  top 
without  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience,*  and  Mr.  Leschi- 
nault himself  had  afterwards  his  naked  arms  and  face  besmeared ' 
all  over  with  the  resinous  juice  of  the  tree,  without  being  at  all  in- 
commoded by  it :  the  indisposition  of  the  first  man  may,  therefore, 
be  attribtited  to  imagination  or  accident.     Lizards  and  insects  crawl 
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ha  its  trunk,  and  birds  perch  upon  its  branctiei  with  impunity. 
Tlie  preparalion  of  the  poison  is  conducted  with  ihe  same  raum* 
hiery  as  that  of  the  tieut^,  with  this  difference,  thai  it  is  done  with- 
out  tire  in  an  earthen  vessel.  lis  effect  on  the  animal  funclions 
b  somewhat  slower  than  ihat  of  the  tieui^;  it  tirst  operates  as  a 
pui^ative  and  emetic,  it  then  attacks  the  brain,  causing  convulsiaru 
tad  death.  Various  experiments  are  itated  to  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Delille  and  Mageudie  on  the  effects  of  these  poisons, 
which  clearly  prove  that  they  act  through  the  medium  of  the  absor- 
bent and  sanguiferous  vessels,  on  the  marrow  of  the  spine  {motile 


•lie  tepine)  or,  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  we  suppose  they 
linean  to  say,  causing  tetunos,  asphexia  and  death. 

Mr.  Brodie,  whose  researches  in  physiological  science  gained 
him  the  Copleiaii  medal  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  bid  fair  for  pro- 
iducing  some  valuable  discoveries  on  the  effect  of  vegelabit;  poisons 
vn  the  animal  economy,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  makitis  several 
Jtxperiments  with  the  antiar.  He  found  its  effects  on  annuals  as 
hctive  and  powerful  as  the  French  physiolo^sts  had  described  them 
-to  be,  but  draws  a  very  different,  and  we  doubt  not  a  more  correct 
%OUclu3ion  of  the  manner  in  nhith  this  poison  causes  death ;  which 
■^e  says  is,  by  rendering  the  heart  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
Wood,  and  stopping  its  circulation.  It  appeared,  from  all  bis  expe- 
jriments,  that  the  heart  beats  feebly  and  irregularly  before  either  the 
%inctiuus  of  the  mind  or  the  respiration  are  affected ;  he  found  that 
^Irespiration  was  carried  on  even  after  the  circulation  had  ceased : 
Ikad  tlie  cavities  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  invariably  contained 
.'•carlet  blood,  which,  he  says,  never  can  happen  where  the  cause  of 
•death  is  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  or  lungs ;  as  u 
*tfie  case  when  produced  by  alcohol,  oil  of  almonds,  juice  of  aconite, 
^cmpyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  and  the  woorara  of  Guiana. 

•  Our  readers  will  rvadily  perceive,  that  neither  the  antiar  nor  the 
?tKut^,  is  the  hydra-headed  monster  sung  by  Darwin  in '  t^wect  tetran- 

Ir^an  monogjnian  sirains,'  We  thought,  indeed,  that  the  ghost  of 
Siis  non-descript  had  been  laid,  and  so  did  (loor  Mr.  Tombc,  who 
^Msures  us,  that,  after  every  possible  inquiry  from  the  Mala>  princes, 
r^c  means  Javanese,)  Chinese  and  Europeans,  he  could  not  hear  one 
Hrord  of  this  terrible  upas.  To  convirKc  him,  however,  that  he  knew 
'Wlhing  about  the  matter,  his  learned  editor,  Sonnini,  member  of  the 
^institute,  Naturatisl,  Egyptian  Traveller,  Ecc.  &c.  Sac  falls  upon 
'mir  simple  traveller  with  a  thundering  note,  in  which  he  says,  there 
"  can  be  no  doulit  of  the  tree  growing  in  Java,  and  that  M  r.  Tombc 
*^did  not  meet  with  it,  because  he  did  not  travel  where  it  ^rew .  To 
prove  its  existence,  he  quotes  the  '  Monthly  Reperlorj,'  where  '  an 

•  account  IB  given  of  it  by  an  Engtish  author,  who  modestly  signs 
'  «nly  the  initials  of  his  name,  C  H.'     Can  M.  Sonnini  be  so  igr 
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rant  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  supposed  upas  of  Ja\'a,  as  to 
ferret  out  in  1810,  the  stale  article  of  Foersch,  published  near  thirty 
years  ago,  and  now  foisted  into  a  jwltry  publication,  among  *  fashion* 
able  caps,  gowns  and  petticoats  ':'  If  I^'schenault's  paper  should  fail 
to  open  his  eyes,  v  e  would  recommend  to  his  attention  a  memoir 
of  Dr.  Lambert  Nolst,  fellow  of  the  Batavian  Experimental  So- 
ciety at  Rotterdam,  drawn  up  from  information  communicated  by 
Jolm  Matthew  a  Rhyn,  xnIio  was  2.)  years  (from  1763  to  1786) 
resident  in  Java;  thirteen  us  Commander-in-Chief  at  Matunun,  in 
the  Sultan's  palace,  ami  three  as  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  Socsoe- 
boeiiam,  or  l^^mj)er<>r  of  Java,  at  Soura  Charta.  He  will  there  find 
that  all  the  facts,  and  all  the  circumstances  mentionetl  in  the  story, 
are  utterly  false ;  that  no  such  man  or  tree  was  ever  knowm  or  • 
heard  of  at  Soura  Charta.  Tlie  substance  of  this  memoir  was 
iniblished  in  the  fientleniairs  Magazine  for  May  1794,  under  the 
signature  of  \V.  M.  which  we  snspiH'tto  be  W.  Marsden. 

Foersch,  wlu>si»  name  the  story  lK*ars,  was  the  third  aurgeon  at 
Saniarang,  wIumo  he  renr.iined  a  very  short  time,  and  wia  scarcely 
known  to  an\  family  of  resp(K*t;ibilily.  He  withdrew  himself 
privately  from  the  Dutch  ser\ice,  and  the  island.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  in  the  month  of  December  17H.0,  the  story  appeared 
in  the  lx)nd<m  Ma^zine,  announced  by  the  editors  as  a  trans- 
lation from  the  oriirinal  Dutch,  bv  Mr.  IIevdin<;er,  a  Grerman 
bookseller,  near  '^JVmple  Bar.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have 
very  little  doubt  of  the  article  having  been  fabricated  in  IxMidon, 
from  the  following  original  materials,  which  we  translate  from  the 
voluminous  and  pains-taking  N'alentyn,  in  his  Bescbryvhig  ran 
Atnhohtfi,  ^^  Dccl.  1.  Stuk.  p,  CIH. 

Speaking  of  the  /  crtrif}  huom,  po'xsnw-Ueey poon-itpas)  of  Ma- 
cassar, of  which  he  sa\s  there  is  a  male  and  female  plant,  and  of 
which  he  procured  a  branch  in  1()8S,  he  observes, 

*  \'ery  few  trees  of  this  kinil  are  said  to  exist,  and  those  only  in  the 
district  of  Turatte,  in  Celehes.  Malefaelon*  under  sentence  of  death 
are  made  use  of,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  tree,  with  reference  to  their  path,  to  collect  the  poison  from  it. 
By  the  reports  of  these  ])eoplc,  neither  plants  nor  grass  grow  in  the 
neigh hourhood,  and  for  a  wide  track  of  country  all  around,  no- 
thing whatever  is  to  be  seen.  The  poison  is  collected  with  extreme 
caution  in  bamboos,  into  which  it  dropti  from  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  by  th(»se  \^ho  are  sent  thither  for  that  pur])ose,  their  hands  faces» 
and  extremities  being  closely  covered  with  napkins  ;  for,  should  they 
iittempt  to  take  it  with  their  hands,  their  muscles  and  joints  would 
become  contracted  and  rigid/ 

iVfter  stating  that  the  poison  is  used  by  the  princes  for  touching 
their  weapons  and  arrow.«?,  he  proceeds  : 

*Tkis 
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.  'Tliivpuiaon  is  so  quick  in  iiHopcmiioH  ihal  il  imiiu-diatdy  flies  to  the 
IienrI,  ami  cuusesinsunt  ilcntli.  ItujU' PiiIaccu,  (iiie  of  tbi;  iiKK>t  )Kin- 
erfut  kiiijp  in  Cclelies,  once  gave-  a  rciuarkiiblo  pmuf  oi  iliis  by  just 
liriiwiii!;  l)Kio(l  Willi  a  poisont-d  km  in  llie  Heshy  pari  oC  ihe  thumb  of 
two  (.onrlenmed  malefKCHin,  and  immfiliatpiy  afltr  nmpulatini;  Iheir 
iirni^  T  llie  I'ics  f'f  two  oilu-rs  were  piinciuftil,  and  thtt  C'lrrtsponding 
^p  rfinoveH.  These  four  mcii  ilieii  in  n  very  sbor!  time;  and  m  grdtr 
'm  slicw  ibdt  ihcir  death  was  occnsiDnwl  wilety  by  the  subtle  operation 

"ithe  poisnn,  hcalluweil  the  bodies  to  be  opeiK'd,  when  the  beurfi  of 

li  four  nvn  found  puisoord.' 

If  lo  this  account  we  add  thnt  given  by  Riimphiiia  of  the  Ipo  of 
TIacassar,  which  he  ciilts  arlmr  tiiinnna,  mIiosr  red  resin  was  a 
deadly  poison,  the  drops  from  ivliose  leaves  blistered  those  on 
fkam  ifify  fell,  and  whose  exhalations  were  so  baneful  that  birds 
'^roachinj^  on  the  wing  fell  lifdess  to  the  ground— we  shall,  iu 
fct,  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  stoi^  attributed  to  Foersth, 
iKth  the  c\<L|itii.ii  <>r  ilu'  little  machinery  uf  Mahomet  and  Uie  ohl 
luby  prict,  mikI  ihr  mi-jil'iced  nllusiun  to  Sodom  and  GomorrBh, 
reqiiiri'ii  linilitili  .ii^^i  imily  for  an  adept  hi  forgery  to  subsiitule, 
if  tlic  thumbs  and  tovH  of  four  malefactors,  the  bare  bosoms  of 
Crteeii  beniitiful  but  faithless  concnhinfs.  t\riy  other  cijTUin- 
6tlK^c  is  to  be  foiAid  iu  die  narratives  of  Valoiityi)  and  Itumpliius, 

Tf  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ^'Blentyn^  accmnit  of  lln^  operatimi 
of  llie  poison  oh  the  hfftrf,  perfectly  osn-es  m  ilh  the  result  of  Mr. 
Hmdic's  experiments.  The  fact,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  so,  for  i^  . 
is  mentioned  by  Tavernicr  and  others.  Itaja  Piilaci-a,  from  a  beiet^ 
box  bearer  to  the  King  of  Macassiir,  was  raised  by  the  Dliteh  to" 
tile  soiereignty  of  tlial  district,  and  the  bodies  were  opened  by  Dnlch 
snrgeons.  Mr.  Lesrhinanit  is  of  opinion  that  the  itn  or  toxicaria 
of  Rumphius,  is  the  same  tree  as  that  "hich  produ«'s  tho  antiar 
in  .Tava. 

'ITjc  natural  history  of  Java  presents  a  wide  and  une\plored  tield. 

Much  has  been  done  by  \'alentyn  and-  'nmnberc,  h\  Wormbej 

and  other  contributors  to  ihe  six  vcihniies  of  llieTrjnsactionsof  Ih^ 

Balavian  Society;  and  rceently  by  Messrs.  Dcschatnps  and  I*»- 

rhiirault,  but  more  remains  to  be  done.     No  coantr\  in  llie  olj.. 

irld,  lying  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  has  nl  been  es- 

ored : — an  additional  incitement  to  those  «1k)  may  hcrraflci  jno- 

tctite  their  researches  in  the  interior  of  this  island. 


(    418    )  '  l>«e. 

A»T.  XI.  Memoirs  of  the  latter  Years  of  the  Right  Homomrmbk 
Charies  James  Fox,  with  a  Postsrripf.  By  John  Beniiid  Tkot- 
ter,  Esq.  Private  SecreUry  to  Mr.  Fox.  8vo.  pp.  658.  Lo»- 
don.     Pbillipfl.    1811. 

WE  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  any  work,  which  it  would  bo 
so  difficult  to  characteriie  by  a  ahort  Mid  inteUigible  de- 
acription,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  it  iiraa  a  task  of  ao  nmch 
delicacy  to  diacuM  and  eaamine  in  detail ;  as  the  vokane  oow 
before  us. 

To  write  Memoirs  of  any  conspicuous  individual^  whose  uamu  ia 
connected  with  every  public  question  that  has  afpti^ed  the  couaity 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  with  events  of  which  the  causes  are  jret 
in  dispute,  and  the  consequences  yet  in  op^ation,  is  an  uedeitakiqg 
which  to  execute  happily,  would  require  not  only  conaumnidia 
dexterity,  but  consummate  candour  and  self-controul.  And  tmn 
a  writer  who  should  possess  those  qualities  in  the  moat  enrinel 
degree,  and  exercise  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  sinceri^i 
though  secure  against  any  bias  in  his  own  mind,  would  not  bs 
exempted  from  the  hasard  of  giving  offeuce  to  half  his  readers. 

The  review  of  such  a  work  necessariljr  partakes  of  the  difi« 
culties  attending  its  composition:  difficulties  arising  in  a  great  de» 
gree  out  of  the  veiy  nature  of  the  subject ;  but  liable  to  be  either 
ughtened  or  aggravated  to  the  reviewer,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  may  have  treated  it.  If  Mr.  Trotter^s  object  had  been  to 
aggravate  these  difficulties  to  the  greatest  possible  amount,  io  the 
hope  of  thereby  setting  criticism  at  detiance,  he  might  congratulate 
himself  u(K>n  very  signal  success.  The  rare  infelicities  of  a  style  at. 
once  mean  and  inflated;  assertions  brought  forward  sometimea 
without  any  evidence  at  all,  sometimea  against  received  and  esta- 
blished opiiuoiis,  and  not  seldom  against  notorious  and  indispiH 
table  facts;  adulation  in  one  instance,  and  invective  in  others,  equal* 
ly  beyond  all  bounds  of  modesty,  taste,  and  feeling ;  a  profeaaed 
contempt  of  all  authority  except  that  of  the  one  individual  whom 
he  adores,  and  a  misuse  of  that  authority  (sometimes  direct,  and 
sometimes  by  implication)  to  purposes  wUch  that  individual  would 
not  have  sauctioiied  or  tolerated ;  violence  the  more  offensive  aa  it 
is  uttered  with  the  accents  of  mouniing;  m>tism  continually 
breaking  forth  from  under  the  disguise  of  an  arocted  humiUi^  :— 
such  are  tlie  principal  faulis  of  a  work,  upon,  which  vre  do  never* 
theless  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  sweeping  judgment  and  condemoa* 
tion.  With  all  tliese  faults  and  with  more  that  we  dudl  have  oc« 
casion  to  prove  against  it,  we  yet  think  the  work  not  wholly  witl^. 

out 
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out  value.  We  have  yet  derived  both  pleasure  and  information 
from  the  perusal  of  it. 

Before  it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  in  absolving  or  giving  quarter 
to  such  a  culprit,  we  cundemn  ourKelvca,  we  would  intreat  a  patient 
consideration  of  the  following  circumstances,  which  weigh  with  us 
to  suspend  and  to  mitigate  his  sentence.  It  is,  in  (he  tirst  place, 
tncontrovertible,  that  Mr.  Trotter  was  not  only  honoured  by  the 
Hgard  and  affection,  but  aUo  by  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mr. 
Vox  ;  and  the  approbation  of  such  a  man,  evinced  as  it  is  in  every 
Bue  of  his  private  letters,  (which  form  an  Appendix  to  the  volume,) 
.mSotiIs  a  strong  pi'esumption  in  favuur  of  the  person  on  whom 
ibat  opprobatiun  is  bestowed.  Tliose  letters  from  internal  evi' 
dencc  must  be  aiitlienlic ;  they  afford  many  pleasing  specimens 
of  Mr.  Fox's  exquisite  taste  in  literature,  and  are  distinguished 
bj  that  frank  and  simple  benevolence  uhich  we  believe  to  have 
faeeujuslly  ascribed  to  him:  and  those  letters,  it  must  be  admitted, 
breathe  an  almost  parental  tenderness  for  the  young  pupil  whosa 
studies  he  condescended  to  encourage  and  ilirect.  On  the  other 
baud  it  is  not  possible  to  peruse  Mr.  Trotter's  book  without  yield- 
ing to  the  conviction  that  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Fox  was  as  sin- 
cere as  it  was  enthusiastic ;  and  that  his  affection  for  such  a  friend 
uid  benefactor,  though  expressed  in  language  often  extravagant  and 
MDietimcs  absurd,  was  proved  beyond  suspicion  by  a  long  courss 
of  tliose  soothing  attentions  which  real  gratitude  alone  can  inspire 

d  sustain. 

In  ihe  next  place  it  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Trotter,  from 
bit  situation,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  learning  the  opmioiw 
of  Mr.  Fox,  on  topics  connected  with  public  affairs,  as  well  as  on 

Sinls    of  literature  and   criticism  :    which  ophilons,  it  is   clear, 
r.  Trotter's  feelings  led  him  to  adopt  as  his  own.    It  follows  from 
thb,  not  that  we  are  to  receive  every  assertion  of  Mr.  Trottei-'s  as 
•tnctiooed  by  Mr.  Fox :   but  simply  that  unless  we  suppose  Mr. 
IVo^ter  to  have  altogether  thrown  away  the  advantage  of  opportu- 
nities so  valuable,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  endeavour  to  sift  and 
sparate  what  he  may  have  remembered,  from  what  he  may  have 
nagined  or  invented,  rather  than  to  reject  hia  work  at  once  upon 
tummary  charge  of  pertness,  maliguity  aod  falsehood. 
Mr.  Fox  has  observed,  in  one  of  liis  letters,  that  Mr.  Trotter, 
ke  many  of  his  countrymen,  is  '  generally  too  hguratjve  in  his 
^age   for   the  English  taste.'     We  have    hinted    already  that 
meaning  is  often  obscured  by  the  omission  of  the  facts  from 
'hicb  his  reasoning  is  deduced.     It  is,  moreover,  perfectly  etident 
that  he  has  composed  and  published  in  a  state  of  mind  not  Ihe  most 
Ikvourable  to  a  culm  recollcctioa  of  circumstances  with  which  he 
aiay  heretofore   lia\  e  been  accurately  acquainted ;  aud  in  a  temper 
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.... 
'  wliicli.  must  have  prevented  hiiu  iroui  comparing  his  own  im] 

sions  with  those  of  others,  wlio  nii^ht  have  had  tlie  same  or  m 

;  the  same  means  of  iiifc)niiatioii.     And  to  all  these  coiisiderai 

is  to  be  added  that  of  thc>  s:  range  iiiaccurac}^  of  whicli  he 

been  convicted  in  his  late  conlroviTsy  with  Mr.  Fox's  phvsici 

I  Mhich  is  of  itself  sufliciont  to  shew  how   unsafe  it  would  b 

rel}'  implicitly  upon  liim  in  any  case  where  his  judgment  coul 

supposed  to  have  been  warped  by  preconceived  notions  of  his  t 

or  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  disordt^'  of  his  feelings  or  ol 

imagination.     Here  are,  it  mn^it  be  confeshed,  abundant  gro 

of  caution.     But  we  an'  not  therefore  willing  to  consider  a 

terly  unworthy  of  credit,  or  as  intent ionally  an<i  perversely  oi 

presented,   whatever  he  may  have  imperfectly  explained,  or  n 

conjectured^ or  injudiciously  exaggerated.     We  are  still  willin 

believe  such  assertions  of  fact,   though  standing  u)>on  his  t 

niony  alone,  as  wc  fmd  u|>on  examination  and  inquiry  to  be 

tilled  either  by  internal  evidence,  or  by  circumstances  bearing 

laterally  upon  them:  and  even  when  the  opinions  delivered  by 

Trotter  appear  to  us  to   deserve  not  refutation   only,  but  m: 

reprehension,  we  shall  still  think  it  an  act  of  justice  before 

pour  out  the  full  vials  of  our  wrath  upon  him,  to  cndeavoi 

ascertain   what  portion  of  the  colouring  by  which  the  truth 

been  disfigured,  is  the  natural  tinge  of  party  politics,  and  ^ 

portion  has  been  superadded  by  himself. 

It  is  not,  however,   from  justice    and  candour    only   thai 

arc  induced  to  direct  our  r(^maiksu|>on  this  book  rather  to  the 

pose  of  reformation  than  of  punishnu^nt :  we  have  another  re; 

for  doing  so.     One  may  Venturis  to  treat  with  little  <:eremoi 

disagreeable  companion  who  is  io  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  a  j 

ney,  and  probably  never  to  be  heard  of  more :   but  this  is  oi: 

first  meeting  with  Mr.  Trotter;  and   is  intended  by  him  as  nu 

introductory  to  a  nmch  more  extended  and  confidential  intercoi 

13etween  the  preface  and  the  tabh-  of  onttnls  \\x  find  the 

low  ing  advertisement,  carefnlK  srcuri:(l  again.st  the  possible  clu 

of  being  overlo(>ki<l,  even  by  i!;e  most  liasty  nadir,  by  being  ( 

signed  to  the  table  of  Krmtay  to  whi<  h,  alter  the  perusal  i 

very  few  pages,  i^vcry  one  will  find  it  necessary  to  refer. 

*  Should  this  work  meet  vviih  tlie  favour:il)le  reception  which 
partiah'ty  of  friends  has  led  the  author  to  expect,  he  meditates 
pUui  of  u  work  on  Tni:  fatikk  1*cblic  Lift,  of  Mr,  Fox;  and  ' 
that  view  invites  the  cominuniculic  n  of  facts  and  (;ri«iinal  uuiterial 
the  care  of  Sir  llichard  Phillips,  No.  ,5,  Buckinghani-^ate,  Londtm.* 

We  do  not  dis>.einb1e  lite  alarm  vvhic;h  has  been  excited  in  w. 
this  notification.     Having  already  had  to  deal  with  a  *  Polit 
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Life,"*  of  three  dense  volumes  Quarto,  (which  our  fondnesa  for  the 
Mbject,  nur  pteposseMJona  in  favour  uf  the  intentioiia  of  ihe  author, 
md  our  coiicurrentre  in  his  attachntenb),  enabled  us  liajipily  to 
gW  dirou^h;)  we  cannot  look  forward  without  dismay  to  that  rival 
l^blicatton  vt-hich  Mr.  Trottw  ihiw  formidably  '  nieditales;'  and 
wfaich,  if  ihe  copiousiieas  of  his  narrative  is  to  be  proportioned  to 
Au  eatiinale  of  the  coinpurative  merits  of  his  hero,  the  largevt  preaa 
thai  Sir  Richard  Plullipa  van  erect  and  the  smallest  letter  that  he 
Can  cast,  will  not  enable  biio  to  conliiie  within  any  aasignnble 
Bninlier  of  Folios  VVeconlempInte  (be  impending  volumes  with  ttia 
BensalioR  of  a  traveller  in  llie  vuliies  of  the  Alps,  who  sees  an  ava- 
ionrkt  in  the  act  of  detaching  itself  froui  a  mountain  over  hiv 
ftead. 

In  diacnasing  with  Mr,  Trotter  the  merits  of  the  work  before  us, 
ve  shall  have  occasion  to  address  ourselves  less  to  his  facts  than  to 
ftis  opinions.  'ITiat  facts  are  not  his  favourite  prmiuce,  is  apparent 
ft  well  from  the  amall  number  of  new  tacts  whiih  constitnte  th«' 
•Private  Memoirs*  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  present  volume,  aa  from  hi» 
onsigning  to  his  publisher  the  tusk  of  collecting  them  for  his  in- 
Ended  Fiilios.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  ihis  book  is  occupied 
trhh  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Trotler,  It  is  plain,  indeed, -tlial  those 
•pinions  contain  the  essence  of  his  projerted  history;  and  that 
ifery  are,  in  trnth,  the  very  inferences  whic^  he  means  to  deduce  ia 
iPniore  regiiUr  and  authentic  manner  from  the  '  facts  and  original 
MMCerials'  to  be  hereafter  conmiunicalcd  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 
'  We  proceed  therefore, — First,  to  give  an  anatyaie  of  the  conlenti 
'"^  the  work ;  Secondly,  to  examine  some  of  the  more  prominent 
'lbo«e  opinions,  political  and  moral,  which  occupy  su  considera- 
e  a  part  of  its  itW)  pages. 

TTie  '  Memoirs'  are  divided  into  two  piirts :  the  first  containing 
[r.  Trotter's  account  of  the  connnenccment  of  his  acqnaintancs 
♦ilh  Mr.  Fux  and  of  their  tour  tin-ougb  Holland  and  Flanders,  to 
"*  tris,  in  I8'>2; — the  second  comprising  the  period  from  Mr. 
■t't  acceptance  of  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office  to  his  death. 
Mr.  Trotter  paid  his  first  visit  to  Si.  Anne's  Hill,  in  )7*j8,  at  a 
ason  when  '  tlie  sitinmer  was  yet  youn^;,  and  all  the  frcshncns  of 
iture  wad  upon  tbal  beautiful  spot-'  lie  dcKribes,  with  rapliirf, 
!  charming  prospect  which  lay  before  him  ;— the  rich  expanse  of 
ItivBled  country; — themeadows,  com,  woods  aiidvtilages, 'till  the 
'e  caught  the  distant  smoke  of  London :'  and  tiiis  '  picture  of  k. 
liiy  and  rural  happiness,'  surrounding  the  British  metropolis,  at  a 
dionietit  wheu  so  many   other  countries  were  suffering  under  the 
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miseries  of  invasiun  or  of  civil  dis^eiisioiiiy  naturally  excites  hii 
dignatioii  against  '  the  rash  aiid  iin|)erioii»  coiuicils  of  ibe  Br 
cabinet.' 

He  was  not  less  pleased  with  the  '  modest  mansion'  of  Mr.  ] 
and  widi  his  habits  of  life,  than  with  the  graces  of  the  surroun 
landscape.     Mr.  Fox,  it  seems,  usually  rose  before  eight  is 
morning ; — breakfasted,    read    the   newspapers ; — perused-  a 
Italian  author  with  Mrs.  Fox ; — speut  an  hour  or  two  in  stud] 
sat  down  to  a  frugal  but  plentiful  dianer  at  three  or  four; — dm 
few  glasses  of  wine,  followed  by  cotTee ; — walked  or  coiiversec 
tea-time; — when  'reading  aloud  iu  history  commenced,  aud 
tinned  till  near  ten.     A  light  supper  of  fruit,  pnstry,  or  somet 
very  trifling,  finished  the  day.'     Mr.  Trotter,  who  confesses 
he  had  carried  with  him  some  vulgar  prejudices  resbectiug 
Fox's  character,  describes  hinisrif  as  extremely  edifiou  by  the 

K^e  uniformity  of  this  mode  of  living.  And  although  we  could 
at  Mr.  Trotter  had  beiMi  gifted  witli  taste  equal  to  his  flensibi 
in  Hvhich  case  he  would  have  bocu  aware  how  foslidiousi y  pictun 
vtill  domestic  life  are  viewed  by  the  generality  of  mankincf,  and  w 
have  abstained  from  that  gaudy  and  overcharged  colouring  wlii^ 
calculated  to  excite  ridicule  rntlicr  than  sympathy ;  we  do  IM 
tlieless  sympathize  with  him  in  his  emotions,  however  exprci 
Hie  noiseless  tenour  of  the  day  at  St.  Anne's  Hill  fom 
striking  contrast  with  those  scenes  of  Mr.  Fox's  life  which  ^ 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  tlie  public ;  and  affordft  a  vie^ 
his  character  which  is  calculated  to  account  for  the  dev 
partiality  of  his  private  friends,  aud  to  soften  tlie  as|)erity  ev< 
those  whom  his  political  conduct  hid  pit>voked  to  distrust  ai 
dislike  him. 

In  the  succeeding  year  1 799,  Mr.  Fox  was  severely  wounded  ii 
hand  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun :  and  on  his  way  to  tow 
search  of  advice,  he  composed  a  copy  of  verses,  which,  Mr.Tr 
informs  us,  '  display  a  tenderness  of  disposition  and  exquisite 
of  feeling,  rarcjly  met  witli  (unhappily  for  the  world)  in  I 
statesmen  who  rule  mankind.' 

'  llovt  Can  I  at  auglit  repine, 
'    While,' &C.&C. 

— But  we  will  not  transcribe  the  verses : — not  because  we  thini 
Mr.  Trotter  appears  to  think,  that  all  men  who  are,  or  who  nx 
to  be  the  '  rulers  of  mankind,'  ought  to  be  great  poets.  Wc 
stain  from  trauscribing  them,  for  some  of  the  many  reasons 
which  Mr.  Trotter  ou^it  to  have  abstakied  from  publishing  tt 
There  are,  probably,  so  few  instances  in  which  such  effiuaon 
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[  (Ruuubiat  tciidcrucs  ft  (between  p:u-tics  of  mature  ajje)  arc  coinmu- 
oicated  Lo  a  young  fiieiid,  ihai  Mr.  Trotter  may  pirhaps  juslly 
have  consiHered  the  tni^t  liius  reposed  in  Iiiiii  as  proving,  eveo 
more  ibnn  Mr,  Fos's  private  letters,  llie  iiureaerved  intiinuoy  and 
ccHltideiice  with  which  he  visa  liunoured  at  St.  Anne's.  Hill:  but 

h-  ^  proof  of  intimacy  Mr.  TroUei-  woijd  auiely  have  spared,  if  ht: 
Imd  reflected  that  the  fimalleat  return  due  to  unbounded  coiifidcnca 
|S  moderate  diseietion. 

A  On.Uie  2y  til  of  J  uly,  1 H02,  Mr.  and  M«.  Fox,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  St. 
John,  and  Mr.  Trotter  set  off  on  theii-  tour  to  Paris.  Alr.I'os  bitnself, 
it  aeems,  wrote  u  nhort  journul  of  dates  and  distances,  which,  had  it 
beeu  given  to  the  world,  would  have  iiiforuied  them  tliai lie  landsd at 
I  Ciilaiti  j  &nii  that  he  passed  by  St.  Ouier%  to  Casiiel,  Li&le,  Ghcati 
^  ^At^verp,  Breda,  Utrecht,  Ainstcrdaui,Hauricni,I«yden,  the  Hague, 
I  S*>lterilain,  Bi.Tgen-op-zooin,  lirusiiels,  Cambray  and  Videnciennes. 
BmI  Mf.  Fox's  jountal  '  /taring  no  intention  beyond  a  little  book 
of  ineRioraiiduma  tor  his  own  private  recurrence,  was  not  deemed 
complete  or  interesting  enough  for  the  public  eye.'  (p. ,183.)  Mr. 
Trotter  therefore  was  cum^iellcd  to  treasure  up  the  rcdectiona  and 
observaiiuns  which  he  wus  able  to  extort  from  Mr.  Fox's  lips; 
lometiniee  to  interpret  tlie  meaniug  of  a  smile,  and  Dccaaionally  (o 
extract  t)ic  best  meani4ig  that  he  coulil  from  tjie  great  man's  silent 
iuattenlion:  by  which  means,  witli  th(>  occasional  aid,  .|>««'h»ps,  of 
some  get^raphical  lUctionary,  (but  appareittly  not  a  very  accursWi 
one,)  of  his  own  remarks  on  tliu  lUings  aud  persons  that  he  «mik 
or  on  the  books  that  Ite  read,  and  of  a  few  anecdotes  which  ba 
collected,  he  has  in  a  great  measure  tilled  up  tliat  chu^m  in  OUT, 
literature  which  might  ha\e  been  apprehended  tVom  Mr,  Fox's  ia^ 
activity.  ,, 

We  do  not  recollect  by  whom  it  was  said,  or  of  whom,  that  'tbe 
moat  unequivocal  Lest  of  a  great  man  is,  the.  having  iiotlting  es;; 
traurdinary  about  liim  on  ordinary  occasions,'    Kearly  tbe  wbole 
9f  tliis  portion  of  ^I^.  Troller's  book  i^  a  continued  eommentuy, 
w  il)is  test. .    Mr.  Pox,  during  his  JourDey,  dismissed  from  hi^ 
H  jnind  all  that  concern  about  domestic  or  foreign  poJilics  whie)v 
^■nrould   have    distnictcd   his   attention    from    all   the   objects  that 
P'^  saw    and  wished  to    see.     Wheo  an  extensire  prospect  pre- 
sented itself,  he  stopped  to  survey  it ;— he  cast  up  and  paid  his 
bills  on  the  road,  in  the  money  of  the  countries  through  which 
he,pi^ssedi — he  noticed  the  rfroMW  %iid  ilemenuour  of  tbe  inha- 
bitant*, as    well    as   the    prevaiUai^    niCfd^l-  of  auticulture; — and 
ivbcn  incommoded  by  bn-at  and  dusV^ii^*i01<|^i.be  ,%9lite^^il 
himself  with  listeoipg  eilh«r  ttt.  livHii^jgg^^g^^^^^JlgSfi^.fii 

Fielding,  whose  be)tt  novels  M)ti,tJa""  

U^uKinetit  of  th«  travellers,     Mr.  FiSi^  «og 
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subjects  of  conversation,  but  readily  joined  in  those  which  were 
started. — He  carried  with  liim,  in  short,  a  diHiK)silion  to  be  pleased; 
and  WIS  only  anxious  to  diffuse  his  own  complacency  over  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  travellers.  Amiable  as  we  have  seen  Mr.  Fox  repre- 
sented in  his  domt-stic  n'tirement,*\>ethinL  that  he  appears  to  equal 
advantage  amidst  the  petty  fatigues  and  occasional  inconveniences 
of  a  continental  journey  :  and  wen*  it  not  for  the  misplaced  rap- 
tures, and  overstrained  applause  bestowed  on  his  equanimity  by  the 
disproportioned  zeal  of  his  travcllins:  companion,  we  sdiould  ba\'e 
accompanied  him  on  his  road,  and  followed  him  into  his  inns  ^ith 
unqualified  amusement  and  satisfaction. 

If  there  was  any  thing  to  l?e  regretted  in  Mr.  Fox's  disposition, 
on  this  journey,  it  was  that  he  sometimes  disap(K>inted  his  biogra- 
pher by  a  too  lukewarm  curiosity.     For  instance. 

At  Brussels,  as  Mr.  Trotter  informs  us,  they  *  heard  of  Monsieur 
de  Chauvelin,  who  was  said  to  live  a  retired  private  life  in  Bur- 
^ndy :  tlie  remembrance  of  this  gentleman  in  1 80S  brooght  with 
It  many  important  considerations ;' — and  on  these  impoitant  con- 
siderations Mr.  Trotter  expatiates  at  great  Tength ;  adding,  faoweveri 

*  I  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Fox  saving  a  word  about  MoMsieur  dt  Ckauvdim 
while  at  Brussels.'— p.  \57. 

At  Brussels  also  lived  that  eminent  person,  the  ex-director  Bai^ 
ras.  Mr.  Trotter  expresses  on  his  own  part  a  lively  curiosity  to 
behold  so  conspicuous  a  republican. 

*  Mr.  Fox,  however,  manij'isted  no  wish  to  see  this  ex-director.'— 
p.  158. 

Mr.  Trotter  has,  on  other  as  well  as  on  those  occasions,  guarded, 
in  a  similar  mamuT,  agahist  that  inconvcnic  nt  diminution  in  the 
bulk  of  his  volume  which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  apathy 
or  taciturnitv  of  his  illustrious  friend. 

The  dcsrription  of  Mr.  Fox's  mode  of  life  at  Paris;  of  his  inter- 
views vith  the  first  C'oiisul ;  and  of  the  first  Consul's  attentions  to 
him; — ilie  account  of  Buonaparte's  somewhat  saucy  apo:>trophe 
to  l^rd  Krslwtne  ;  of  his  illiberal  s\ispirious  of  Mr.  Windham;  and 
of  Mr.  Fox's  refutation  of  those  susj)icions, — agree  pretty  cor- 
rectly with  the  reports  which  were  published  in  the  Newspapers 
of  the  timt».  lint  we  are  iiot  sorry  to  have  these  curious  ancctloles 
recoide^  in  a  less  fuailive  form. 

Whatever  I'elates  to  the  e^xamination  of  the  correspondence  in  the 
French  Foreign  office,  had  been  told  in  Ix>rd  Holland's  Preface  to 
Mr.  Fox's  HistoricarFniirmrnt.  Of  this  Preface  Mr.  Trotter  takes 
several  occasions  to  speak  with  disparagement ;  sometimes  arrogat- 
ing and  sofuetimes  insinuating  a  claim  on  his  own  part  to* superior 

•  judgment 
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judgment  and  inrunnation.     It  is  almoet  auperlluont  to  observe 

Ifaal  Mr.  Tiolter  could  iiol  do  liis  own  wo»k  «  more  efitctual  injury, 

tli&ii  by  lorcing  liU  tenders  to  ipstiiute  such  a  comparison.    Ai  ih« 

same  time  w«  munt  fairly  acknowledge  our  agteeutenl  with  Mr. 

Trotler,  tliat  it  huuIH  liiice  been  more  judtdou*  lo  'keep  back'  tlia 

Historical   Fru^nieiit  lliau  to  give  it  to  tlie  vtorldj  but  with  thit 

opinion  ue  are  inclined  to  Uiink,  that  iliu  btut  iliiu^  that  Mr.  I'rot- 

^r  could  li-ve  done  foi  Mr.  Fox'»  hun;  would  liave  been  lo  leave 

the  work  silently  lo  wliatever  fate  itii  ii<eriliiniay  axsigii  lo  it. 

.    With  the  exception  of  iho^  resemches,  which  ate  repre.oentcd 

,  «l  constituting  the  olijeclof  Mr.  l''o\'s  visit  lo  Pari»,  his  life  iher« 

,   dhl'ered  Htlle  from  thai  of  tie  numerous  Kiiglidi  who  were  ocru- 

.  pkd  in  gating  at   the   wondern  of  lliat  '  metropolis  of  tbi' ronti- 

Knt ;'  at  the  ma^niticent  works  of  urt  acuumulated  by  aurcessfiil 

i  npine;    and  al  the   pomp  of  a  gi-vcmineut  then   iti  the  crisii 

[  of  its  trniisformaiion  from  a  ferocioiiN  republic   into  a  inilitxry 

(despotism.     He  dilfered  at  least  no  ollierwise  fruin  hvi  cniintrv- 

t-  men,  than  inasmuch  as,  in  return  for  the  new  aiid  strange  ihiiiga 

^wliich  he  r.aw,  he  from  his  personal  celebrity  afforded  a  speclacle 

L40  the  Parisians.     Mr.  Trotter's  description  of  Mr.  Fox's  rcce|>- 

\  tha  al  ibe  theatre,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fox  received 

K jttie  applause  bestowed  upon  him,  isBtrikiiigly  characteristic. 

'  The  whole  Budiencc  6loi>J  iip»  *"d  tlie  applause  was  universal. 
He,  alone,  to  whom  all  iliis  Rihiiiration  was  piiid,  wiueinbarrussed.  So 
^Vnwilling  was  Mr,  Fox  lo  receive  the  applause  as  personal,  that  be 
I  could  nut  be  prevailed  upon  tosianU  fonTan) ;  nor  tf  hen  his  liainr,  repeat- 
L4dly'prououiiccil,  left  no  doulii  of  ibe  niiitierrcould  he  bring  himself 
Llf).  make  any  olx^aiQt  (<ibeikmice)  or  gesiore  i>f  tliaiiki.  No  man  bad 
^«ver  less  vanity,  or  raihci  was  so  loially  devoid  ol  it,  as  Mr.  Vty\  ;  and, 
^^rhaps,  through  the  j^etiuine  mude!>ly  ol  bis  nature,  he  seemed  dcfi- 
VcieDt,  on  this  nccasion,  in  re^pecI  to  the  audience.'— pp.  204,  2DJr 
M  -  Hi«  celebrity  also  attracted  several  visiu  and  invitation!  which 
■jHr.  Trol  ter  has  brought  prominently  forward ;  but  some  of  which 
' — :  should  have  been  glad  not  to  have  been  obliged  particularly  to 
{■otice. 

We  read  the  account  of  llie  interview  with  Kosciusko  with  a 

Measure  which  has  no  drawback  but  from  the  \veaci*ome  uxtravEi- 

nnce  and  exclamatory  stile  of  Mr.  Trotter.     Nut  so  the  visit   lo 

l^iss  Helen  Maria  Williams  s  '  Evening  Party;'  to  which  we  are 

Faot  reconciled  even  by  the  consideration  of  its  gratifying  Mi^ts  Wil- 

^lums  witli  '  a  white  day.'     We  are  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  '  Mr. 

Kxot'i  friends,'  who  '  wished  biin  to  decline  this  inv.tation  altoge- 

1^  Aer' ;    though  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  consider  his  acirrpt- 

Q  .Sl[tj^  HB  a  grouod  of  '  suspicion,'  nor  to  einploy  it  as  a '  liandle 

L  L  3  for 
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for  calumny/  '  Mr.  Fox  was  aAvarc/  soyj*  Mr.  Trotter,  '  tliat 
he  might  be  misrepresf  oted  and  blackened  for  going  to  Miw  WU- 
liamv's  conversfizMttc,  aa  much  as  he  had  been  for  admitting  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor  to  hi^  preseiKe ;  but  he  despised  slander,  was  not 
anxious  for  place/  Sec.  &c.  (p.  288.)  Now  without  any  disposition 
Co  'blacken/  or  '  to  slander'  Mr*  Fox,  wc  Uiiuk, — as  wesuppose  bit 
friends  thought, — that  independently  of  any  'anxiety  for  place,'  Mr. 
Fox  owed  it  to  his  own  character,  and  to  his  station  in  public  life, 
not  unnecessarily  to  outrage  the  public  feeling  of  lus  country. 

Neither  do  we  think  Mr.  1  rotter  very  fortunate  or  very  judi- 
cious  in  thus  recurring  to  what  had  passed  at  Calais  with  Mr. 
O'Connor.  Certainly  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  admit- 
ted tlie  visits  of  Mr.O*Connor,  and  (what  we  were  not  aware  of  till 
Mr.  Trotter  mentioned  it)  invited  him  to  his  table,  was  induced  to  do 
80  by  any  participation  in  Mr.  0*Connor's  views : — and  not  believ- 
ing this,  we  should  disdain  to  insinuate  it.  But  the  perfect  notoriety 
of  those  views  made  it  impossible  that  Mr.  Fox  should  be  ignorant 
of  them :  and  the  knowledge  of  them  must  liave  been,  iu  a  pecu- 
liar degree,  distressing  to  Mr.  Fox ;  forasmuch  as  he  had  been 
induced,  at  a  former  period,  to  come  forward  in  tlie  face  of  the  world 
and  bear  solemn  testimony  tf)  the  purity  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  principles. 
We  must  think  that,  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Fox,  though 
^perfectly  unconnected  with  government/  though  'travelling  merely 
as  any  other  English  gentleman,' — Mi^ht  have  '  found*  some  *  diffi- 
culty in  receiving  Mr.  O'Connor  with  a  friendly  and  consoling 
tcelcomeJ'  Mr.  Trotter's  argvnient,  that,  because  '  all  who  are 
compelled  to  leave  their  -country  are  unfortunate/  every  exiled 
*  gentleman'  is  entitled  to  *  politcuehs,  humanity,  and  even  com- 
miseration,'— is  of  a  sort  which  ciinnot  bo  thought  likely  to  have  hn- 
posed  upon  Mr.  Fox's  judgment.  Mr.  Trotter  himself  studiously 
disclaims  the  having  been  couvcrtod  by  Mr.  O'Connor's  arguments 
to  a  belief  of  his  innoreiico  ;  iwid  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
thinking  him  '  a  ^cntlcmuu  of  pleasinp:  dr|K)rtment  and  appear- 
ance/ thou<;h  rather  too  fond  of  excitinv^  civil  war  as  the  means 
of  promotini:  the  happiness  of  his  country.  Mr.  Fox,  tlienS 
fore,  could  not  bu  under  any  mistake  as  to  tlie  real  clianrcter 
of  the  man  wliom  he  was  receiving:  and  his  reeeption  of  him 
must  be  referred  to  that  fneilily  and  indolent  good  nature,  which 
made  it  more  |>ainfnl  to  him  to  hurt  the  fceliiigs  of  any  individital 
from  a  sense  of  propriety,  thai)  to  submit  to  all  llie  cons  true  ti<ms, — - 
and  misconstructions, —  to  which  his  conduct,  in  this  in^tance,  was 
liable.  Su<  h  is  the  dtjgre**  of  blame  which,  in  our  opinion,  attaches 
to  this  transaction:  nor  should  we  have  felt  disclosed  to  say  so 
n*uch  u])on  il,  if  Mr.  Trotter  had  not,  in  an  unlucky  lit  of  adniira-^ 

.     tion, 
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tion,  endeavoured  to  exalt  an  act  of  weakneis  into  an  act  of  mag- 
naiiimitj.  *■ 

Mr.  Trotter's  faculty  of  ndmiratioit,  injurious  ns  it  is  to  Mr. 
Fox  when  esercised  directly  iiiwn  Mr.  Fox  himself,  U  not  les*  so, 
sometimeSj  wlien  applied  to  persons  who  are  couj)ltd  and  cAmpafed 
with  him.  The  Manj^iiis  de  la  Fayelte  calls  on  Mr.  FoK  at  I'aris. 
^r.  TroUcT  is,  furthwilb,  of  opinion  that  '  Vox  and  la  Fuyolte, — if 

^Jtarallels  of  great  men,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  were  made, — 

'  Would  be  found  similar  clmractera  in  a  great  variety  of  leading 
Jtoints.' — p.  391-  What  might  be  the  result  of  a  parallel,  oindeiu 
TOO  manner  of  Plutarch,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  fortunately 
lor  Mr.  Fox,  wc  think  that  Mr.  Trotter's  perceptions  of  similarity 
will  not  be  very  (Generally  aitoptcd  by  his  reatlers.  If  thtre  be 
May  hero  of  the  French  Hevolution  whose  rr^puiatinn  has  predy 
exaclly  found  its  level,  ilii  Monsieur  de  In  l'\vetle.  A  man  of  more 
vanity   than  ambition;  nrnnint;  after  po|>ular  applausv;    of  vtiy 

J  Moderate  talents,  and  11  it  te  eneruy  ofchorHrter;  he  appcurif  to  us  lo 

"'Word  rather  the  contrasrt  than  tti'c  parnllcl  lu  Mr.  Fo!i:  \vhom  Mr. 

■J'^rotter  desci'ibes  as   'totally  devoid  of  vanity,'  urn!  t>hi  inking  from 

the  public  ga/e;  and  whom  all  (he  woild  .Klniiu  to  have  been  pos- 

boised  of  transcendent  talents  and  maHcnline  siren^th  of  mind.    The 

•T  Whole  objftct  of  M*-,  Trotter's  ^^ork  is  to  shew  lliat  Mr.  Fox  was, 

*^rl>y  a  concurrence  of  circnrntilances,  kept  yut  of  situHtions,  \vJriih 

'.if  he  had  been  enabled  to  attain,  his  great  abillliMi  would  Imvc  been 
w>  displayed  in  them  M  to  have  aecuied  to  tiim  the  favour  of  his 

^''MverefgD,  tlie  blessings  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of 

rankind.     La  Fnjrelte,  as  Mr.  Trotter  must  kni>u-,  was  raised,  by 
^^      concurrence  of  circumstsnces,  to  power  which  hn  w«h  unaliio  lo 
^lain  ;  and  his  nsc  of  which  w^s  as  discrediluhle  to  himself  os  it 
I  pr^udicial  lo  his  fellow  citizens,  and  c^duniilous  to  hi»  tcing. 
_  rtiFayL'tte  was  the  victim  of  a  revolution  which  heilid  not  avntple 
g'to  promote,  but  wliich  lie  wanted  the  jjeniiis  to  regulaieL     Wc 
lllircsutiic  h  is  only  among  those  wimm  Mr.  'IVutier  ^vould  stile  tlie 
^^calumniators  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  could  l>c  rcpn'sented  aa  resembKng 
l*a  Favette  in  a  disposition  to  seek  the  gralitiratimi  of  bin  umh  pcr- 
,aonal  ambition  tlirough  the  convulsions  of  his  country. 

luckily,  llkereis  no  law  of  naiufii  by  nhich  Mr.  Fox  uaa  c«ni- 
Ibellcd  to  confine  himself  to  the  intercourse  of  tboie  who  equalled 
^BT  reseinliled  him.  He,  therefore,  apjwars  to  hav«  rMxitved  l^i 
"vayutle  with  tlie  cordiality  of  an  old  ae(|nainiance;  and  lo  have 
"*8Ssed  a  week  itt  La  Payette's  chateau  of  L:t  Orange,  in  dig  ordinnry 
*liabits  of  a  country  house;  unsuspicious  of  Mr.Truiter'aexiacisvtiitd 
Oaneevrics,  and  utterly  onconscious  that  he  w.-is  furnishing  him  witli 
jDaienals  for  a  parallel  unci-  the  msoDer  of  Plutarcfat' 
^-c  r.  :^  V  ,..f,T  .  j.T,  r,  -,j..a  1-5,^4., .-,7   ,,ii  \,  ,,i,i,.^,,t 
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Soon  after  their  visit  to  La  Grange,  Mr.  Trotter  takes  leave  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  returns  to  Ireland. 

The  second  part  of  these  memoirs  informs  us  that, 

Mn  the  commencement  of  the  ^ear  I8O6,  after  tlie  demise  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  there  existed  a  pretty  strong  sentiment  in  the  nation,  but  a  great 
deal  more  powerful  one  among  certain  parties,  that  a  combination  of 
rank,  talent,  urn!  popularity  was  imptrriously  required  to  support  the 
state.  The  nation  wanted  a  great  man,  unshackled  and  decisive,  at  its 
bead,  to  remedy,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  past  errors,  and  to  Infuse 
•  wholesome  spirit  of  arononiy  and  temperate  views  into  the  political 
hody.  Party  wanted  a  leader.  Unfortunately  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred to  cause  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  to  act  together.  Tbns 
there  were  two  leaden  of  one  helen>geneous  party,  and  the  introduction 
of  both  into  his  majesty's  councils  was  deemed  to  be  indikpensibly  re- 
quisite.'—pp.  557  f  358. 

The  new  ministry  were  no  sooner  installed  in  their  offices  than 
our  autlior  was  summoned  from  Ireland  by  his  illustrious  friend  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  as  his  private  secretary.  Mr« 
Trotter  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  that 
Mr.  Fox  was  *  looking  remarkably  well,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  the  cruel  disorder'  which  had  not  yet  attacked  him.  *  His 
air  was  dignified  and  elevated;  and  there  vimia  more  qf  majestj 
in  his  whole  appearance,  than'  Mr.  Trotter  *  had  ever  beheld  in  aoy 
one.' — p.  360. 

In  this  part  of  the  '  Memoirs,*  many  circumstances  are  confi- 
dently stated  by  Mr.  Trotter  which  it  seems  impossible  for  him  lo 
have  known  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  which  he  does  not  distinctly 
state  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  his  patron.  With  re- 
spect to  such  circumstances  we  feel  great  difiicuity  whether  to 
class  them  es  facts,  established  by  competent  authority ;  or  merely 
as  results  of  the  observation,  conjecture,  and  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Trotter. 

Tims  when  Mr.  Trotter  affirms,  concerning  the  new  govermneol, 
that  the  '  basis  wns  without  vi foundation ;  (p.  356)  the  expression 
is  probably  Mr.  Trotter's  own :  but  are  we  to  consider  the  informa- 
tion which  it  is  apparently  intended  to  convey  as  coming  from  Mr. 
Fox  ?  If  so,  Mr.  Trotter  would  undoubtedly  be  justified  in  his 
peremptory,  but  somewhat  unexpected  statement,  that  Mr.  Pox 
'  conid  not  he  ignorant  that  such  a  ministry  was  unstable :'  (p.  358) 
— but  if  Mr.  Trotter  had  no  *  basis  for  the  foundation'  of  thlr 
inference,  except  in  his  own  observation,  the  whole  falls  to  the 
ground. — Again,  when  Mr.  Trotter  says  that  *  tlie  genius  of  Mr. 
Yox  was  cramped,  thwarted,  and  counteracted'  by  '  Lord  Grenville 
and  his  friends ;'  (p.  3()9)  are  we  to  consider  this  affirmation  as 
grounded  upon  a  communication  from  Mr.  Fox  himself?  or  does 

Mr. 
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(Mr.  Trotter  venture  thus  poailivclj  to  aflirm  what  la  merely  a  Con- 
jecuire  of  his  own  f — '  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Fus  so  late  into 
his  Majesty's  councils  may  be  tliouglit)'  sujs  Mr.  Trotter,  'lu  have 
occasiuut'd  some  embarrasamciit  behvccn  the  niomirdi  suid  iiii 
patiiotic  and  neglectett  minister.  Sotfiin^  nj'  the  tiiid,  huwevcrf 
'4ook  pliict.'(p.  376.) — Is  tliis  assuniiicc  denvcd  froin-Mr.  Fo\'s  lor 
'tkoai  \m  Majesty's)  own  communicaticm  to  Mi.  Troiter  of  wha' 
^tntHted  ill  tlie  closet  i  or  does  Mr.  Trotter  only  assort  what  lie 
^^iiBes  to  believe,  and  wishes  to  be  true  i 

Wheu  Mr.  Trotter  tells  us  that  Mr.  Fox  '  assurrd  him  that  llie 
^Wrvants  «'ere  knocked  up  with  fatigue,'  by  answering  ih*  door  '  to 
*^itr'r9  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions  ;'  (p.  36 1 )  we  learn  a  fuct  imt 
■  iBcrtdible  in  ilsclf,  and  rendered  doubly  sure  by  beiHg  HCFonipanii-d 
Intha  distinct  and  legitimule  voucher. — When  we  are  inrormed.  ihot 
lin answer  to  Mr. Trotter's  'sincere,'  and  'stroiiK,'  nnd  'nnre^eived' 

S^resenlalioM  upon  the 'general  slate  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Fox  *tiiAvrrif 
tie;'  (p.  3fl:J)  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Trotter  fhith- 
Ijilly  represents  what  pw»ed  on  thai  occasion. — And  when  lie  »elaies 
dwt  upon  Sir  Francis  Vincent's  quotiiif  M.fjrentir  its  it  pnHical 
inthorlty,  Mr.  Fox  '  made  no  reply  i'  and  upon  hi,'(Mr.'Irolti-r-'.t) 
declaring  lih  opinion  that '  CJentz  and  peop/e of  tiinl  sfiimp  were  t/ot 
euitled  to  much  weight,'  Mr.  Fox  said'certanily-;'  (p.  573)  "'ecan 
nsily  believe  both  tlie  oractilar  silence  in  tlie  first  instance,  and  the 
rMUiilly  oracular  answer  in  the  second  ;  because  they  both  sbew,^- 
.Wlutt  alone  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Fox  tihould  feel  on  such  an  occa- 
—an  unwillingneBB  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  between  bis  uiiiter 
~  secretary  and  his  private  secrelar)'.  But  Mr.  Trotter's  partirulnrily 
in  these  and  a  few  similar  instances,  only  leaves  hisr^iidors  the  inore 
at  a  loss  in  those  cases  where  he  doen  not  (piote  hii  anttiority  ;  aiirt 
where  to  suppose  him  to  speak  on  information  dc^(ved  from  '  Mr. 
*"  IX,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Fox  a  degree  ot  coirtmmA'iilitef ; 
Ittess  which  would  be  roiher  at  variance  with  his  general  habit«  £i^ 
ladineated  by  Mr.  Trotter.  "  •  ' 

I  .After  this  caution,  which  wd  lhoU|^it  bnt  fur  toward..!  Mr. 
I  Fox,  we  proceed  to  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Trotter's  narrative.'  i  -' 
Mr.  Fox  '  went  {!eiierally  to  the  office  at  plevrtt  nnd  itaul  (ill  ihiefe;'' 
BmRcI  as  long  as  his  health  continued  was  »cl]«-e.  piiMlusl.  bihI  ol(cnli\-e'' 
■in  the  hiiibest  itesree-' — p.376.— —'  As  hi*  under  serteunw  weril 
Ranile  new  in  uiBce  &lr,  I'os,  directed  and  modelled  every  tbitig  I)iin»e1R^  * 
|--p.371.  ■  ■■■      -    '    ' 

One  of  these  under  secretaries  is  described  as,  " 

'*taKMl-no tared  in  his  way,  always  in  u  hurry,  and  ready  to  wear  otit  1 
«  hundred  l)air  o(  titoe%  to  ublige  the  Secretary  of  Stale  (or.F<it^igf^,„ 
fJWuit*.'— p.  373.  .  ^       ■  ,,.;,,„,,,, 
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Had  the  government  been  entrusted  to  the  sole  management  of 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Trotter  has  infonned  us  (p.  359.)  that  he  would 
have  been  enabled  *  to  select  honest  and  eolighteiicd  men  for 
€very  department.'  Now  Mr.  Fox's  under  secretaries,  we  pre- 
aimie,  n'crr  of  his  own  selection  ;  and  if  he  had  been  enabled  to 
fill  every  department  of  the  state  with  i^ersons  of  eqiuil  good  hu- 
mour and  mexpcriencc,  the  advantages  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  sucli  a  reform  are  of  a  nature  which  it  still  remains 
for  Mr.  Trotter  to  explain. 

'  Mr.  Fox  went  to  court  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  plain  dress.' — p. 
373-4. 

On  tlm  occasion  Mr.  Trotter,  widi  his  usual  happiness,  selects 
'  the  want  of  powder'  aa  a  tlieme  for  aJmirationy  aiid  a  proof  of 
magnanimity ;  and  suggests  aiioilier  parallel,  after  the  manner  of 
Plutarch,  between  >Ir.  Fox*s  hair  and  Monsieur  Uoland's  *  shoe* 
sti'ingN.' 

llie  two  siibjfH:ts  on  which  Mr.  Trotter  more  particularly  cn- 
krgcs,  as  occupying,  during  the  short  period  of  Mr.  Fox'^  iniui- 
iterial  life,  the  greatest  share  of  his  attention,  are  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catliolics  of  Ireland ;  and  peace  with  France.  With  respect 
to  the  first  Mr.  Trotter  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Fox 


*  Did  not  flatter  them  (the  Roman  Catholics)  with  any  hope  of  i 
mediate^  nor  did  he- insult  them  by  any  offer  oi  partial^  relief.  Hii 
dutiful  ffe/iftgs  to  a  venerable  sarerdgn  prcventufg  htm  from  rudely  intrttd' 
Ufg  matters  upon  kirn,  on  iihic/t  it  wa,^  understfHxl  he  had  a  fixed  and  strong 
opinion.  He,  therefore,  5U«;i;ested  to  tlie  Catholics,  calmness  and  pa- 
tience in  shape  of  a  moderate  delay ;  but  added,  ^Jiat  if  they  them- 
selves brought  forward  their  (|ue8tion,  he  would  support  it  fully,  even 
though  he  w  ent  out  of  olHce  on  that  account.  The  Catholics  relied 
upon  him,  and  did  not  press  their  question.  Nor  would  that  confidence 
have  been  abused,  which  they  reposed  in  him.* — pp.  377,  8. 

*  Mr.  Fox  had  himself  diflicHlfiix  and  dotthts  on  the  preciscr  mode  and 
measure  of  Catholic  relief,  under  the  Union.* — p.  379. 

*  I  did  not  think  .Mr.  Foxs  mind  was  at  all  at  ease  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland/— p.  38 1. 

*  lie  did  not  (iffcct  to  say  that  mi'ch  could  be  done,' — p.  385. 

As  to  the  question  of  peace  with  France,  we  are  assured  hy  Mr. 
Trotter,  that 

*  Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fox,  I'nL^land  had  her  best  chance  of  a 
favourable  and  honourable  peace.' — p.  40.*>. 

*  Mr.  Fox  made  a  noble  rfiid  judicious  use  of  the  incident  \t-hich 
gave  rise  to  the  overtures.' — p.  4^)5. 

*  The  necociation  which  ensued  was  a  singular  spectacle  fur  Europe. 
Fox  and  Talleyrand — the  most  able  men  in  their  respective  countries, 
iJi  foreign  art'airs  --were  matched    in  the  grand  stru^^gle  to  procure  ad- 

\  antaizek 
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Tsntagesfor  tlieir  conntrits,  ntid  iu  make  a  poace  bonourebltr  to'both.' 
'--■  -..  4W>. 

7  believe  the  French  Government  was  sincere,  in  1806,  in  their  wi>k 
fiw  peace.  Ac,'— ]i,  407, 

' gcneruuH  anil 

-ipeatr, 


e  nature,  and  ackaotvletlged  love  of 
apaciiy,  were  vtifH  kaova  to  the  FieocJ)  uuliun  aod 
-^vcriMiunl,'  &c.  '  Lord  Grtuiville  UDfurlunaleljr  was  joined  niih  Mr. 
(^p.\,  ijidccd,  but  even  ibu  cu-i'pcnili'jn  of  that  rainislL-r,  so  memorably 
.linconciliiLtinj;  in  the  Hepariment  lur  foreign  alfiiira  ut  the  coromence- 
ineot  of  rlie  war  with  France,  wns  forgotten,  under  tlie  idea  ihat  he  had 
-)BCled  a  subordinate  part  to  Mr.  Pin,  and  that  ihc  happier  temper  of 
Fox  ffuuld  produce  better  feelings,'  &c.  '  As  the  negotiation  pro- 
kifMded,  Mr.  Fox  ihewed  gn-vi  anxiety,  not  that  of  a  politician  anxious 
j^O  gain  ereefit  for  siicrvstfui  measures,  but  of  a  man  deeply  iinpreucd 
^wiili  a  regard  for  the  inlerests  of  suffering  humanity,' Ac, — p.  408. 

'  I  do  not  tag  that  lie  (Mr.  Fox)  njieclti,  as  it  advanced,  that  it 
^^ould  arrive  al  a  happy  terminaiion>' — p.  408. 

■  As  the  negoiiutiiin  wt-iit  ou,  Mr.  Fox  evinced  lai  hope.' — p.  410. 

^^.ji,'  Bui  a  falaUliange  vvasat  hand.' — fp.4l  1.) — 'About  the  end  of 
fifthly'.  Mr.  Fox  licgaii  Iu  be  iu(lt3|iu!ed.  in  the  b^inutng  of  June 
ijiMr- Trotter  was  siinunone<l  to  read  to  him.     Mr.  Fo.x  selected  the 

4th  Book  of  the  iEiioid:   and  Mr,  Trotter  felt  this  recurrence  lo 

Virgi!  as  a  '  mournful  omen  of  a  great  attack  upon  his  srstein,'  and 
I'^^that  he  was  already  looking  to  ahstrnct  himself  from  the  uoise  and 
^tumult' of  politics. — Henceforth  Ihh  ilhiess  rapidly  increa!«ed,  and 
,,Was  pronounced  a  dropsy. — .(p.  4IS,  4.)  From  tiiialime  Mr,  Fos 
^jjiadually  grew  worse,  till  on  the  13th  bcptember  his  illness  tenni- 
^:|Uted  in  death. 

Tlie  details  of  this  melancholy  period  will  be  read  with  feelings 
i/iOf  deep  coneetiiand  couipa&iion.  Unhappily,  however,  llie  pub- 
i.lk  detection  of  one  strikuig    tuis-titatemcnt  in  this  part  o(  Mr. 

Trotter's  w  ork  hue  ll;ro\vn  a  tirade  of  uncertainty  over  the  h  hole  of 
»'i  scene  npoii  which  we  sliould  willingly  have  dwelt  more  at  length, 

if  we  could  have  dwelt  upOii  it  witb  confidence.  Still  more  it n~ 
^tfippily  that  placidness  of  temper  which  we  sliould  naturally  have 

Cftrried  iiiiu  the  chamber  of  tiickneBB.  is  dtiturl>ed  by  a  most  perverse 
_n»oiJe  of  feeling  in  Mr.  Trotter,  which  impels  him  to  accompany 
•xpression  of  snrraw  and  solicitude  for  his  dying  palroti  with 
"some  iudifxreetor  nnjustiliable  attack  upon  the  chanicterandrepu- 
ibtion  of  others,     Mr-Troller  seems  to  feel  himself  elevated  by  hit 

grief  for  his  great  fnend  to  a  height,  from  whirfi  he  looks  down  ou 
.'M  the  rest  of  mimkind;  attd  as  if  thinking  himself  licensed  in  such 

*  situation  tn  dogmatise  without  liazard  of  contradiclion,  be  takes 
"tfiis  opporttuiity  of  repeating  and  enforcing  with  redoubled  energy 
''Hk  most  ofTcusive  and  c^trangant  of  his  opinions. 

Wc 
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We  now  come  to  the  examination  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
oentof  thc»9e  opinions: — which  the  order  of  Mr.  Trotter's  ^oric  na- 
turally divides  into  hi<i  travelling  and  his  domestic  opinions. 

Mr.lVotler*s  Arst  reflections,  while  passing  'through  the  slitteF- 
ing  waves'  in  the  fmcket  which  conveyed  him  tVom  '  (he  proud  coast 
of  Albion*  to  '  the  regenerated  kingdom  of  France/  are  expressed 
in  terms  sufficiently  characteristic  of  his  style  of  thinking;  though 
they  do  not  convey  to  us  any  very  distinct  and  definite  meaning. 
'  \Ve  were,*  says  he,  '  about  to  exchange  our  imaginations  and 
opinions  for  certain  ideas.' — '  We  were  to  be  enabled/  adds  be, 
'  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  effects,  and  to  examine  and  analyse 
causes,  in  the  polUical  or  moral  sphere  of'  men,  or,  as  I  smay  now 
express  it  J  Imperial  France^  (p.  S6.) 

At  Calais  be  finds  occasion  for  a  severe  and  rather  tedious  dis« 
cussion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  conduct,  in  having  disclaimed, 
either  tliere  or  somewhere  else,  the  title  of  *  Friend  of  Charles  Fox,' 
and  arrogated  that  of '  L'ami  du  pcuple'. 

'  I  had  the  pleasure/  says  Mr.  Tmtter,  '  of  meeting  Sir  Francis  at 
SL  Anne's  Hill,  btfore  he  had  attained  any  of  bis  subse^ent  celebrity. 
I  then  thought  him  pleasing,  thouj|;h  tinned  with  vanity;  which,  perhaps, 
in*the  society  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  more  peculiarly  conspicuous,  because 
the  powerful  luhtre  of  his  great,  yet  unassuming  character,  rendered  the 
tinsel  glare  of  any  superficial  pretensions  strikingly  obvious.'  p.  43,  44. 

He  then  contrasts  Sir  Francis's  '  disclaimer'  with  that  compla- 
cency with  which  he  (Mr.  Trotter)  had  contemplated  '  a  ticket  in- 
scril>ed '  L'ami  dii  Lord  Fox/  which  was  put  mider  his  owti  plate  at 
a  public  dinner  at  Lisle. 

Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites. 

Of  the  town  of  Culais  he  observrs,  that  '  it  resembles  an  En- 
glish town  BO  much,  that  it  reminded  him  of  the  period  when  it 
was  annexed  to  England.'  But  '  the  English/  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  he  observes,  arc  no  longer  *  a  martial,  lofty,  and  iiKlepend- 
ent  nice  of  men,  as  they  were  in  their  ancient  and  better  days.'  And 
he  expresses  his  satiafaction  that  Calais  no  longer  belongs  to  them, 
(p.  48.) 

At  St.  Omer's,  he  '  suppresses  a  sigh*  on  reflecting  that  it  had 
often  '  afforded  education  to  Irish  young  men  (young  Irish* 
men)  destined  for  timt  ecclesiastical  situation  which  had  long  been, 
with  more  than  Gothic  proscription,  denounced  and  persecuted 
in  Ireland.'(p*  49) — He  omits  to  mention,  that  the  deficiency  which 
he  here  laments  had  been  supplied  by  the  institution  of  the  CoUegs 
at  Maynootli,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Alter  having  St.  Omer's,  on  his  way  to  Cassel,  he  fancies  him- 
self to  have  arrived  in  Austrian  Flanders;  and  brings  forward, 

rather 
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rather  out  of  place,  some  lameiilatioiis  over  ilie  mischievous  rwgn 
of  ihat '  vuionary  despot  Joseph  II.'  (p.  51.) — who,  how^nir  vi- 
sionary. Is  at  least  iiinuceiit  of  having  exercised  any  despotisnl  over 
the  country  between  St.  Oiiicr'a  aiul  CaMcI. 

As  he  '  advanced  in  the  Netherlands,'  (p.  53)  he  behcM  *  hoj-« 
'  of  tiiurteeu  or  fifteen,  with  onckeit  hats  upon  them,  siting  undW 
tree»,  smoking;' — which,  '  (o  tne  at  leasl,  (says  Mr.  'IVotier,)  '  was 
■far  mai-e  ludicrous  tfitin  pitluresque.'  lie  neglects  to  inform  ua, 
/Vhich  of  his  fellow  travelkis  it  was  timt  tnainlaiued  llie  coulrarjr 
opinion. 

Al  Cassel  there  was  a  fair. — Mr.  Trotter  <)bserves,  that  '  The 
Clttle,  particularly  the  cows^  wfire  very  title,  and  liur.st^s  of  u  great 
iize;'  hut  he  remarks,  as  a  fact  for  uhicb  he  cannot  satisfactDnlyac* 
count,  that  '  t/ie  prg^'  were  '  most  tidseraUe  in  appeurauca  and 
condition.'    (p.  6l>,  (i  1 .) 

'ITie  sight  of  the  '  faded  Tree  of  Liberty,'  whldi  lie  saw  in  most 
of  the  towns, '  tilled  him  wiih  hoitow."  '  The  tree  is  faded,' thought 
he, '  but  the  Rrgliis  of  Man  will  endure  for  ever !' — (p-  64.) 

At  Liste  Mr.  Trotter  finds  '  every  ihiug  Frencli' — except  an 
Irish  General; — who  'addresses  him  in  the  Celtic  language;' 
•nd  '  plies  him  with  bumpera  of  various  excellent  wines,'  nl  the 
£nner  given  to  Mr.  Fok.  Mr.  Trotler  'retires  for  the  night, 
ijlleased  and  charmed  with  tlie  conduct  of  the  tiihabituitis  of  Liile,' 
:  redectloDs  on  tlie  bliiiduesi  of  EugUsh- 
Inen.'  (pp. 06  to  T*-) 

At  Ghent,  Mr.  Trotter  find^  every  thing  '  of  great  dimeobioos:* 
4#p.  75) — and  takes  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  (he  reliri-'iiienl  of 
OiarlcsV.  to  a* monastery ,  with  that  of  Mr.  Fox  to  St.  Anne's  Hill; 
ping  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter,  (p.  78.) 
i  in  cros:tiiig  the  Scht-ldt  to  Antwerp,  by  tlie  li(;ht  of  '  it  placid 
jfaoon,'  Mr.  Trotter  '  gets  to  the  head  of  the  hu;it,  and  gives  hiin- 
,Mf  up  to  a  crowd  of  thoughts.-  *  I  ^hall  see  another  great  town,' 
,|Dinkshe,  'another  mcmurtal  of  the  fallacy  of  human  grandeur; 
T  sliall  see  the  remains  of  human  industry  and  power !  The  boat 
stole  across  llie  river,  aui  at  niiio  o't^tock'  they J^ded.  (p.  ad.) 

From  Antwerp,  proceeding  through  Hollann,  Mr.  Trotter's  dc- 
icription  of  ihe  general  face  of  the  country,  and  of  the  still  aitd  mii- 
fbriA  chfiracler  of  a  Dutchman's  life  and  employmt^nt,  is  natural  amt 
^affected.  '  I  perceived,'  adds  he,  '  as  we  pa<^Bi.d  on,  that  ihe 
COWS  Mere  all  black,  or  bUrk  and  uhile,  in  Holland,  without  ex- 
ception ;  the  horiies  good  and  lundiome, — but  l/ie  pr-j;s  of  a  w;()*/ 
Ai-«^r(i/;/f  appearance. '(p.  114.)  This  is  the  Hccond  lime  ihot  Mr. 
^rotter  hns  renmrki-d  the  *  mieary'  of  these  inlercrftiiig  aiitmiibtv 
^o  what  causes  it  is  owing  that  the  pig  ul'  the  Ftji/n  liot  doei«  not 
nrtakc  of  that  prui'[H;iil>  which  »ccms  to  beloT^g  lo  all  it«  Iclbrw 
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In  kindle  his  ani;er  acainst  (r^vernments,  or  to  allow  himself  the  liberty 
oMnMiliiiii:,  or  lowi'iins;  the  h<*a(K  of  nations.  By  these  incrditations  I 
caliiifd  the  wrarh  ot  ihut  zeal  which  was  blinding  nie;  and,  remember? 
iii<;  the  description  of  the  wis^e  Llysaes, 

I  rniivideivd  tltat  kiKiwled^e  was  the  great  object,  and  that  passion  in* 
tcrleriiij;  mw^x  bt*  vi-ry  adver>r  to  a  clear  view  of  things.* — p.  186*. 

'  Tlic  e\e!iiplary  forbearance  and  moderation  with  \%-kich  Mr. 
IVdttcr  here  dcttMininrs  not  to  punififh,  nor  even  to  disco  tin  teiuuice 
Kn'MKi parte,  and  tl>e  ro.vtlution  which  he  takes  to  conform  biiu:st-lf  to 
the  niodrl  of  llii*  wise  Ul\?ses,  have  a  visible  influence  on  ihe  re- 
nr.iiiKliT  of  his  tra\elling  Incubrations.  But  the  philosophical  calm- 
nrss  :ii)(l  si-eptiral  can; lour  with  which  he  speaks  of  Buona parte *scoii- 
iliict,  form  n  singnbir  and  edifying  contrast  to  the  unhesitating  ere* 
chihtv  mid  unsparing  coiuleinnation  with  which  he  receives  and 
piir«iuc«<  eviTv  charge  a<:;ainsl  the  ancient  monarchy,  aud  especially 
a^ninsl  the  last  unfortunate  sovereign  of  France. 

Of  Buonaparte  he  will  not  even  bflieve  that  he  is  justly  accused 
of  cruelty.  He  '  agrees  with  Mr.  Fox,*  (can  Mr.  Fox's  autho- 
rity  be  here  trulv  quoted?) — tliut  '  there  b  fwt  in  Buonaparte 
the  cruelty  which  marked  the  character  of  Augustus.' — (p.  187.) 
Aii<i  \(t  Mr.  Trotter  has  himself  told  us,  (p.  ^4*2,)  that  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  visit  to  Paris,  on  *  HU<<picion  of  the  slightest  indisposition 
to  the  government,  individuals  were  huiried  awav  at  night,  luauy  of 
theiii  iie\er  to  lie  heard  of  again.' — lie  has  him.self  tuld  us^  that, 
at  the  \ery  iii'^nient  w lien  they  were  bowing  at  the  levee  of  the 
ilrst  C(»ii*>td,  T'.iu<«^:iir.t,  '  tlie  friend  and  hope  of  his  countrv  had 
been  SI  izt'd,  a;ul  was  on  his  way  to  a  prison  in  France.' — He 
:i(liN,  indeed,  tliat  lie  '  did  not  t/icn  know'  that  '  Tonssaint  had  in 
t!i:tt  piisoii  i:iii^  uiMi'd  and  died,  for  that  if  he  had,  he  bbould  uot 
hi\e  «MJ«i\til  ilifi  spjriid'nl  levte.' — (p.  C7'3.)  His  eiijoynitrnt  uf 
the  levt-e,  aiitl  of  I*:*  oth-i  iriieticsof  l^aris,  was  fartlier  alioved  by 
the  (li^tiessiiiir  ;K«onMts  daily  received  from  Switzerland;  which 
*  eoniitiy  was  iiov,  sulJeiin'^  the  horrors  of  military  oppresbioo.' 
For  a  niMiiient  Mr.  Trotler  is  again  half  inclined  to  be  angrv  with 
nnonapane  :  but  lie  pn  vrmj',  ree<dlerts  that  it  was  ulteriv  absurd 
to  siij)po«e  that  when  t'nrirr  *  had  j«»incd  the  Netherlands  as  an 
intO'j;Tal  part  <if  her  (l')h.ii-.i>it^,  and  the  Ithlne  as  a  boundary  fora 
gnat  extent/  any*  re'::!»d  lui  ilie  feelings  or  respect  for  the  libcr«- 
tiis  ty\'  the  Swiss'  ^!l■i^^^^  *  stand  in  the  way  of  tlie  French  go- 
vernment,' and  |)r(  VI  ni  its.  *  m  i/ing  upon  Switzeiland  a.s  an  out* 
w«Mk  and  fintili'  ation  U*  th'^  enipiie.'  Tiie  seizure  of Swiuerlandi 
he  di^covi  IS  to  be  merely  '  one  of  the  hibt  |>cniicioua  const*. 
quences  of  tin;  coalition  war  agahibt  France;'  and  the  blame  isy  ia 
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■  opinion,  to  be  attributed  not  to  Buonaparte,  but  to  the '  aristo* 
Vfiacit^of  Switzerland  themselves;'  'corrupt  and  haughty  and  op- 
lessive  governments,'  which  '  ought  to  have  been  purihed  and  rv- 
>nned,iu  1797.'— (pp.  2.5+— 256.) 
How  different  is  the  justice  which  he  deals  out  to  the  ancient  go- 
■i^pniment !  Evei^'  thing  that  be  lindft  amiss  or  defective  in  Fi-ouce, 
mn  tlie  decay  ol'  towns,  the  dilapidation  of  farm  liouset*,  and  the 
^improved  state  of  agriculture,  he  attributes,  nut  to  the  storm  of 
e  revolution  which  hud  recently  swept  over  tlie  country,  but  to 
tat  he  calls '  die  ^^  ithering  hand  of  dcspoliam,' — to  the  rule  of  the 
lourbons- 
LouisXVI.  die  mildest  and  most  conscientious  of  sovereigns.whom 
the  verj*  excess  of  those  good  qualities  alone  reduced  lu  that  siiua- 
tjon  in  which  he  is  the  object  of  insult  to  those  who  would  crouch  at 
the  feet  of  a  tyrant ;  this  sovereign  is  never  mentioned  but  with 
some  epithet  of  disparage  men  I, — ^as  'faithless'  and  'pusiliuni- 
mons', — ;ind  as  fTowiiiii<<  a  life  of  weakness  by  a  death  without 
dignity  or  courage.— (p.  3,^1.)  'flat  Louis  XVI.  wanted  thow 
Qualities-of  Buonaparte  which  would  have  commanded  from  Mr. 
Trotter  the  respect  attendant  upon  success,  that  respect  which 

■- —  sequitur  fortunam  semper,  ct  odit 

Damns  I  OS, 

unhappily  cannot  be  denied.  But  that  he  was  not  wanting  tti  that 
passive  fortitude  which  enabled  blm  to  bear  up  against  outrages  of 
every  kind,  and  to  meet  a  cruel  and  ignominious  deatli  witJi  the  re- 
signation of  a  Christian  and  the  firmness  of  a  martyr,  is  established 
by  testimony,  which  Mr.  Trotter  cannot  overthrow. 

In  wandering  over  ihe  deserted  and  tieglected  gardens  of  Ver-  - 
•allies,  Mr.  Trotter  tells  us,  that,  to  his  mind,  '  there  was  nothing 
interesting  ui  the  scene.' 

'  The  pride  of  despotism  J) ad  erected  a  mansion  for  Us  display  aal  ii< 

fiomp:  B  galled  and  opprt'i^'d  people  hud  paid,  with  Uic  fruiis  of  theu[,,L 
abiiur,  for  ils  ereclion :  Ihtl'  ilieir  haughty  and  unfeeling  kings  riuied,  , 
.     -and  fbrgetiing  the  miseries  of  their  subjects,  added  to  Ihcra  by  thei^ 
Badfisb  extravagance,'  (tc. — p.  215-6. 

" '    Not  SHch  the  feelings  with  which  he  gapes  and  gazes  at  tlie  '  su-  , 

•     perb  chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  which  *  w:i3  fumisliing  and  putting  la 

complete  order  for  the  rec^'ption  of  [he  First  Consul.' — (p.  2£>6.) 

Here 'the  dtsplaynf  elegance,  t:iste,  and  riches  dazxies  and  enchants' 


Mr.  Trotter.     Hi 

scribes  with  the  romplaccul  ji  . 

of  different  cohiurs !'— '  evt  i ,  i 

of  ornamenting  es<[ui»itc  !'- 

Consul!' — a  '  superb  and  coiil,  uiti 

Itfaings  this  vehement  lover  of  liberty, - 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XII.  H  M 


I  upholsterer,  and  de- 

MKlioneer,  •tJi.;Mlk3 

i.iitly!'— 'ihestile 

.^binct  fur  the  First 

„;«»,-t?r_A]I  these 
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of  courts, — thU  ahjurer  of  sycophancy  to  sovereigtts,— all .  |Ii*« 
diings  he  surveys,  without  one  hint  of  diM^pi^obation ;  and,  al- 
though the  estimated  expense  of  this  fiuing  attd  furnishing  is  stated 
by  him  at  no  less  a  sum  than  hah'  a  nsillion,  without  one  sigh  for 
the  '  miseries'  of  the  <  galled  and  oppressed  people,'  from '  the  fruits 
of  whose  labour'  this  sum  is  to  be  wnmg^  to  pamper  *  the  (tdfisb 
extravagance  of  hauglity  and  unfeeling  despotism  !* 

That  the  novel  and  astonishing  scenes  of  Paris  ahouM  hare 
turned  wiser  heads  than  Mr.  Trotter's ;  that  ordinary  judgments 
should  have  been  fascinated,  and  moderate  intellects  seated,  bjF  the 
stupendous  fortune  and  formidable  power  of  Buonaparte,  is  con- 
ceivable— is  excusable — is  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  But  that 
any  man,  lubourinj;  under  these  impressions  of  wonder  aud  of  (ear, 
should  have  been  able  to  make  to  his  own  mind  the  illusion  thai  he 
was  iniiulging  a  frank  and  philo!K>phical  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  exerci- 
sing II  lofty  censorial  jurisdiction  of  opinion ;  that,  while  he  was 
<  breathing  with  difficulty'  in  his  approach  to  the  preaeace  of  Ae 
First  Consul,  he  should  ha^-e  mistaken  the  suffocation  of  awe  for 
the  swelling  sentiment  of  freedom,— 'is  a  phaenoucnoa  of.  whick 
such  a  narrative  as  Mr.  Trotter's  could  alone  have  proved  the 
existence. 

Such  is  tlic  impression  which  a  repeated  and  careful  perusal  of 
Mr.  Trotter's  Parisian  chapters  has  left  upon  our  miiicis ;  and  it 
is  one  which  we  willingly  take  tbe  chance  of  eiiacing  or  qualifyinf, 
by  now  turning  our  atttntiou  to  that  portion  of  his  opinions  whioi 
relates  to  persons  and  things  at  home. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  Mr.  Trotter  referred  to  the  worb 
of  Dr.  .?<<hnsoii  for  the  <lt'>ci iption  of  that  awful  scene  which  closed 
thr  ila^'^  of  A'JdisoH,  hr  (V\i\  not  liap|H*ii  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  pre- 
ceHiiig  pa^c  of  the  volume,  in  wliich  he  would  have  found  tlic 
followino  pnra«jrraph. 

*  i\\v  ii('(:e.*iKity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of  sparing  penoos, 

*  is  the  trrrat  impedlineiit  of  bi4)irraf»liy.     HLstoiy  may  be  formed 

*  from  pi^'-iiiaiiCTtt  nK.'Uiiiiiont.s  aiul  i cords:  but  lives  can  onlj^-be 
'  written  from  |M'rsonal  knowit.ci^c,  whirh  i»  prowii^  every  day  Icsi, 

*  and  ill  a  short  tiino  is  lost  for  ever.  What  is  Jcnowu  cau  seldom 
'  \u'  itiiimxhately  told  ;  aitd  when  it  might  be  told,  it.  is  iio  longer 

*  know  II.  'I'he  (ictii.itf  ff'H(uia«  of  tlu'  mind,  the  nice  discrimiiialioas 

*  of  ( luDMcti  r,  and  tlit*  r.iinuu-  p(  culianticsof  conduct^  are  sponeb- 
'  litrTatcf) ;  uii;i  it  i!>f*iir« 'y  InttiT  that  caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and 
^  folly,  houevfr  ih€y  nii<];ht  deligli,  in  the  description^  should  bc^.ai- 
'  loiitly  ft^rgolten^  than  ti.at,  by  wanton  merriment  or  uiiseaaoimble 

*  rl'^tcction,  a  p;.n;]^  should  bo  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  bro- 
^  tiicr^  (;r  a  friend,  ^s  the  process  of  tliese  narratives  is  now  bring- 

<ing 
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*tng  me  smoi^  my  contemporariea,  I  begin  to  fed  tnyse\f  teii/lmig 
*^vpoB  iiihft  viider  te/ihk  the  fire  i»  not  trlingith/iid,  and  coining 
**  lo  tlie  time  of  « liicli  it  will  bt  proper  rather  to  say  iwlkiiig  thai 
'*  *'»7a'se  thunall  that  htritf."* 

■  ''  This  just  and  boautiful  detineotion  of  the  duiinit  and  difficulties 
Jsr  biogivgihy,  by  the  inan  who  hax  excellt-d  ull  others  in  that  pro- 
tince  of  literature,  might  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Troller  some 
4oill>t  of  the  soundness  of  those  principles,  and  of  the  safety  of 
'ttinse  niles.  by  which  he  hna  professed  to  be  guided ;  and  some 
■dfetnist  of  that  temper  and  those  feelings  with  which  he  mows  his 
*ork  to  have  been  undertaken. 
I'-  The  public  declaration  of  Lord  Holland,  that^  although  '  those 
rVbo  admired  Mr.  Fox  in  public,  and  tliose  who  loved  him  in 
Ij^vate,  mnst  naturally  feel  desirous  that  some  oiemorial  should 
•e  preserved  of  the  great  btkI  good  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart,' 
yct'thcobjeclions  to  sueh  an  undertaking  at  present  arc  obvious,  and 
lAer  much  rcHectinn,  they  have  appeared  lo  those  connected  with 
Wm  inniprrnbfe,' — makeH  it  still  more  important  to  inc^uire  what  were 
Ibe  expedients  by  whicti  Mr.  Trotter  flattered  himself  he  might 
■void  die  inconveniences  that  presented  dieniselves  in  his  under- 
taking, or  w-hat  the  ground  of  his  confidence  that  he  should  be 
anabled  lo  overcome  them. 

'"  Against  the  first  great  diflknlty  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  described, 
*Mie  '  necessity  of  complying  with  times/—  thai  is,  of  either  avoid- 

e'  g  Or  of  conducting  with  temper  and  impartiality  the  discusiiion  of 
insactions  still  recent,  and  of  (juestions  upon  whicb  tJie  present 
generation  are  still  divided, — Mr.  Trotter  is  in  possession  of  a  se- 
^Kt  which  he  thinks  will  secure  him  against  the  possibility  of  error. 
^I  cannot,'  says  he,  '  compromise  the  interests  of  truth,  and  the 
fVnerable  fame  of  him  who  is  now  no  more !  His  is  truly  the 

"  CUrura  el  venerabile  nomen," 
vllicii  lo  me  ^ines  ai>  with  the  light  of  a  beacon,  lo  gnldc  me 
ighihe  mazeof  confiictii^andcomplicuted  parties.' — (p.Sxiii.) 
"Al  lo  the  other  impediment  to  biography,  the  duly  of  '  spar- 
g  person^,'  he  overkupB  it  at  once  with  u  declaintioii  lliat  he  '  sInUI 
M  think  of  sparing  tl>c  dt^licacy  of  politician): ; — that  he  'cannot 
pp  to  consider  Ltf  wounding  the  feelings  of  individuals.'— (p.  xxiv.) 
The  determination  not  to  spare  the  feetin^s  of  indiv-idunls,  ts 
ieed  so  sleadily  acted  up'>n  by  Mr.  Trullcr  ua  to  seem  less  the 
remit  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  I  le  not  only  makes  free  with 
every  name  which  lies  in  the  way  of  his  narration,  ntid  of  which 
truth  for  what  he  may  think  truth)  appears  to  him  to  reijuirc  the 
sacriBce;  but  he  goes  out  of  his  road  to  recount  detached  and  in- 
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siilaleil  anecdotes  M'hicli  no  way  forward  his  history,  and  to  de- 
li \vr  opinions  conceruint^  individuals  as  uncalled  for  as  they  are 
frcquiMitly  unjust  and  unbecominc;. 

AVi'  have  had  inrrasion  to  refer  to  hi^  character  and  description 
of  Sir  iTuucis  Vincent.  AV'hat  possible  right  could  Mr.  Trotter 
haw  to  briug  before  the  woild,  in  a  de|;raduig  and  ludicrous  point 
of  view,  a  gentleman  now  dctad,  of  amiable  qualities  and  respect- 
able attainments ;  to  whom  Mr.  Trotter  can  only  impute  that  in- 
experience in  otlice  which  must  naturally  belong  to  every  man 
at  the  outiiet  of  his  political  career,  and  ths^t  attachment  to  Mr. 
Fox,  antl  that  alacrity  in  manifest uig  hLs  attachment,  which  it  is 
indeed  singular  Uiut  Mr.  Trotter  should  select  as  a  topic  for  ridi- 
cule r 

On  what  pretence  does  he  bring  forward  Mr.  Kemble; — a 
man  us  bianieless  and  unobtrusive  in  private  life,  as  conspicuous 
for  cxculleuce  in  his  profession  ?  On  what  pretence  does  he  fol- 
low Mr.  Keuible  into  a  diawing-rooni,  and  publish  to  all  man- 
kind criticisms  upon  his  carriage  and  demeanour  ?  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that,  if  this  practice  lie  extended  to  private  society,  the  ordi* 
nary  intercourse  of  life  must  be  rendered  unsafe,  and  that  no  au- 
thor,—certainly  no  biographer, — w  ould  be  admitted  into  company  i 
And  dofis  not  Mr.  Trotter  see,  that  when  he  so  cavalierly  «fe* 
clares  that  Mr.Kcmble  did  not'  strike*  him  'as  agreeable,*  tlie  fint 
question  which  nntst  suggest  it^lf  to  the  impartial  and  benevolent 
reader,  is  in  what  light  did  Mr,  Trotter  probably  'strike'  Mr. 
Kenible  ? 

^Vidl  Lord  Erskme,  as  he  is  a  more  prominent  public  cha- 
racter, and  as  the  anecdote  related  of  him  was  already  notorious  to 
the  \M>rl(l,  it  nmy  (K^rhaps  be  thought  that  Mr.  Trotter *s  freedom  is 
somewhat  le.ss  intliscreet  and  reprehensible.  But  surely  the  dis- 
quisition rc^perting  law  and  lawyers;  tlieairof  undisguised  amuse- 
niciii  witii  wh it'll  he  appears  to  contemplate  Lord  Urskine's  sup- 
pi  »s<-tl  *  (li$ii|.pointnu*nt*  at  *  tiie  killing  question'  addressed  to  him 
by  llie  I'^irst  Consul ;  and  the  tone  of  su|>€riority  with  which  he  ad- 
mouidUi  s  his  lordsliip  of  the  necessarily  limited  nature  of  his  repu- 
tuti>>ii;--Hiirely  all  this  is  oil'ensive,  and  gnituitously  ofFensive,  on 
the  pi*rt  (A  Mr.  Trotter;  considering  the  respective  ages  and  otu* 
atioiis  ot  himself  and  Ix^id  Erskine,  and  considering  the  relation  in 
which  tliev  ha\e  re>neclivelv  stood  to  Mr.  Fox. 

Of  Lord  Fit/wiliiarn  Mr.  Trotter  gpves  the  following  character: 

'  I'Uis  nobleman,  in  many  points  of  character,  approximated  to  Mr. 
Fox:  rniM  nn<i  benevolent — dignified  and  unassuming — with  notbinaof 
the  ilU-minacy  of  nobility  abuut  him:  a  warm  and  unshaken  friend—- 
n'th^ffiifii^  hf.^  aberration  iu  politics  b^  a  noble,  rehtrn  to  the  fc^eai  mm, 
uhosi'  opifiion^  on  the  French  uar  had  proved  to  btso  correct — Lord  Filz- 
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wiDiani,  though  less  nnllc»l,  lias  more  of  the  genuine  atatesnian  than 
Lords  Grenville  or  Grey,  und  in  mind  and  manner  irsembled  Mr,  Tux 
more  ihnn  any  other  of  his  culleagues.  His  unremittin!;  and  tender 
solicitude  lor  Mr.  Fuk'*  health  was  tbtit  o(  a  brutber.' — p.  4lt). 

To  this  eiJogj'  of  Iiord  ritzwilUam  (setting  aside  that  compa- 
Asnn  whit-h  is  only  calculated  tu  make  it  invidious)  ue  cordially 
and  sincerely  subscribe.  But  )jy  uhat  rigtit,  or  on  what  authority, 
dbcs  Mr,  Trotter  qualify  this  panegyric  willi  llie  insintiation  that 
Kerd  Fitzwilltam  retracttd  and  renounced  those  opinions  upon  the 
fi«ai  questione  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  French  war, 
'litiich  had  separated  him  from  Mr.  Fox  in  1793? — ^Thefact  is  new 
in  us.  It  is  most  incredible.  And  it  is  one,  which,  if  Mr.  Trotter 
s  not  cither  directly  authorized  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  proclaim 
U^  or  prepared  to  substantiate  it  by  evidence,  he  ought  not  to  have 
■^ted  at  all, 

"  With  respect  to  the  anecdote  related  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  (p.  4 19,) 
Ifte  general  sentiment  of  Mr.  Trotter's  readers  has  been  so  loudly 
cipressed,  as  to  call  from  him  aJuBlification,  (p.  547-  P.  S.>  which, 
"(own  does  but  aggravate  every  painful  feeling  that  we  had  c.tpe- 
mced  from  the  origiual  statement.  That  statement,  if  true,  would 
_jdecd  have  proved  that  the  generally  mild  and  placable  temper  of 
Mr.  Fox,  was  occasionally  disttirbed  by  paroxysuis  of  extraordinary 
Jfecour.  And  it  would  have  been  sufliciently  distressing  to  Ma  to 
'  sNeve  that  Mr.  Fox  in  his'dying  moments,  had  shrunL  from  the 
!j|1nt  of  a  once  valued  friend,  even  though  their  frieutikhip  had,  from 
iRfliatever  cause,  suffered  a  temporary  interrupt  ion.  Hut  much  more 
blressing  would  it  be  to  us  to  believe,  what  Mr. Trotter  in  his  I'ost- 
"Hpt  alleges  in  explonnlion  of  Mr.  Fox's  conduct,  that  this  irre- 
_  mcileable  nitenatioti  from  his  firiend  had  taken  place,  only  because 
fetl  friend  had  been  too  lukewarm  iu  his  support  of  a  cabinet  by 
hich  the  great  statesman  himself  was  continually  '  thn'attcd  and 
iMmteracted.'  Our  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  are  only  increased, 
"Bien  Mr.  Trotter  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the  iutimacy  between 
dese  celebrated  characters, '  thus  unfortunately  severed  hi  180G,' 
aid  already  ceased  in  I798.  He  had  previously  told  us  that  lie 
feeorded  the  anecdote,  '  in  order  to  shew  the  sinceiity  uf  Mr. 
fex's  nature.'  Would  it  then  be  a  proof  of  sincerity  that  a  dif- 
Crence  which  remained  to  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Fo?i*s  lust  illness, 
Md  in  fact  subsisted  for  eight  years  r — It  is  not  eaav  to  unravel 
Us  tissue  of  absurdities  ;  or  to  assign  any  reusonable  motive  by 
'Which  the  author  could  have  been  inducted  to  f<jrce  upon  us  the 
llDowledge  of  a  fact  of  uo  public  iutereat,  of  which  (if  it  really  u- 
Htcd)  we  were  only  ignorant  because  both  the  parties  to  tfac  al 
quarrel  had  conspired  to  conceal  it  from  public  notice, 
M  M  3 
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Tlie  ouly  excuse,  which  Mr.  Trotter  offers  for  tliese  wantoo 
and  undiscriiniiiaUiig  attacks  upon  iudividual  character  and  feelii^y 
beside  the  necessity'  under  which  he  conceives^  himself  as  '  an  his- 
torian and  a  biographer  not  to  suppress  facts/  is  in  his  own  '  feel- 
ings of  enthusiasm  and  sensibility,  which,  as  he  states  uibis  address 
to  the  Prince  Rtigent, '  unavoidably  grow  out  of  the  subject  which 
he  has  treated.'  (p.  1 1 .)  llie  duty  of '  not  suppressing  facts*  essen- 
tial to  the  purpose  of  tlie  narrative,  may  be  acknowledged, — with- 
out necessarily  admitting  tlie  inference,  that  all  facts  wliatever  are 
to  be  published,  merely  as  suck-,  without  consideriijg  how  far  they 
are  necessarv  for  tlie  illustration  of  the  subject,  liiere  are  cases 
in  which  it  is  proper,  (according  to  the  precept  of  Dr.  Jolinson,) 
to  say  rather  notfiing  tluit  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true!  With  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  a  niair^  *  fccliugs,'  it  is  more  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule :  he  who  professes  to  act  solely  from  the 
impulse  of  his  ^  feelings,*  refers  his  conduct  to  a  standard  sot  up  in  his 
own  mind,  of  which  ik)  otkiT  human  judgment  can  take  cognizance. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of 
vehement  affection,  or  of  vehement  grief,  fur  one  object,  to  pro- 
duce outrage  and  iinuslice  to  others.  It  may  be  so  in  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Trotter.  But  he  must  not  be  surprized  if,  when  under 
tlie  impulse  of  such  feelings,  he  runs  a  muck^  and  stabs  at  all  whom 
he  encounters,  whether  friends  or  foe!»,  tlie  world  sliould  judge  him 
according  to  his  actions  ratlier  than  Iili  nioti\es.  Mr.  Trutter  must 
recollect  (or  lie  has  read  Fielding  aloud  to  little  purpose)  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Tom  Jones  getting  drunk  iu  his  joy  at  the  recover}*  of 
Mr.  Allworthy.  Nothing  could  be  more  aiiiialjle  than  the  motive 
of  this  intoxication  :  and  yet  when,  under  die  influence  of  it,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  belabour  tlie  Reverend  Dr.TliwiKkum,  that  eminent  divine 
wad  controversialist  is  not  ^e^traill€^d  bv  any  consideration  for  the 
origin  of  that  assault  from  meeting  it  with  the  mobt  vigorous  resis- 
tance and  reprisal.  C/aii  it  be  siippoised  that  Dr.  Parr  will  tameU 
Sut  up  with  Mr.  Trotter's  unceremonious  treatment  of  him? — tint 
e  will  suffier  an  opinion  by  him  nroinulgated  to  the  world  in  a 
most  elaborate  work,  which  Mr.  1  rotter  professes  not  to  have  read, 
to  be  insultingly  termed  a  *  vague'  opinion: — or  that  Mr.  Trotter 
shall  boast  with  impunity  of  having  '  given  strong  grounds  for 
drawing  deductions  quite  cofitradictoty  lo  those  of  Dr.  Parr  V — 
(p.  472.) 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  how  Mr.  Trotter  extricates  liimself 
from  the  other  embarrassment  to  which  biography  is  liable^  aftd 
finds  his  way  through  what  he  calls  the  '  maze  of  cotiflicting  and 
complicated  parties ;' — how  fiir  the  light  of  tliat  *  beacon'  which  he 
boasts  of  having  provided  for  himself,  is  proved  suflkient  to  guide 
him  in  his  track. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Fox  entered  upon  public  life  wicL  all  thiise  advantages  cf 
rank  and  coniiectiuii  whlcL,  Mlien  cuiiplcd  wiHi  even  mixterute 
abilities^  usually  atTnrd  to  the  persoD  possessing  them  a  passjioil  to 
tke  must  eiDinent  offices  in  tlie  state.  Tlie  powers  of  his  uiind  were 
of  tlie  very  UigUest  cla*; ;  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners  was  Sttch  ihat 
it  attracted  and  secured  to  him,  during  a  very  long  politicnl  career, 
the  warm  and  steady  attachment  of  a  numerous  and  re*pi:«able 
body  of  friendii.  So  far  ihtte  is  no  dispute.  It  is  eqtiully  liiic 
^at  nearly  the  whole  of  hi^  public  life  was  past  in  opposition  to 
successive  administratiunn  \  that  though  thrice  a  minister  he  enjoyed 
eiteh  lime  hut  a  shurl  possession  of  power :  tlint  hti  HiimistuI,  in 
one  instance,  appears  to  have  be^i  apjiLuded  rather  than  regretted 
by  tiie  luajurity  of  llic  natioit ;  and  thnt,  during  his  hist  trinmpli, 
he  was  able  to  couftr  but  little  popularity  on  me  r:ibiiiet  which 
bud  been  formed  umltr  his  auspices.  Tins  being  undoubtedly  the 
State  of  lite  facts,  Mr.  Trotter  seems  to  have  appn:hended  that 
there  was  no  short  and  obvious  mode  of  exj'taiiiing  it.  but  by  oiw 
Qf  two  opposite  suppositions; — either  tJial  there  must  hare  been 
somediing  in  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  at  yanance  with  those  rules  which 
the  general  feelings  of  mankind  have  sanctioned,  fur  the  regulaliuu 
iii  private  or  of  public  life  ;— or  that  he  muit  have  betm,  during  a 
long  series  of  tears,  the  victim  of  the  most  perverse  and  uniLletiting 
,Ciilumnv. 

Mr.'Trolter,  adopts  the  latter  supposition;  which h*  thus  en- 
forcei,  '  ;  ■ 

'  The  vulgar,  whose  prejudices  it  is  difficult  to  cf&ice,  and  who  are 
4ipre  prone  to  depreciate  than  to  make  altuwance  fur  ^reai  characters, 
H^ve  long  in)asined,jiiid  even  still  co'riiinue  to  think,  that  Mr.  Fox  was 
■  inere  dissipaied  man  of  ptcatuie.'  This  idea  bad  bwrn  indodtrjoUsIj' 
leriificd  and  propanated  hy  a  party,  whose  iiilerested  vieur*  wcrt  pro- 
teoted,  Ly  keeping,  trtitti  the  cunlicHs  of  the  nation,  a  nmn  so  emineBtly 
\  ibeir  sope rior.  The  uri[>r)rK-iplei5  desirn  of  leLfish  ainlntiuii  had  kept 
k.Wm  out  of  stations  Air  *h\t\\  ruiiufe  had  mou  etuinently  ijuitlilied  him. 
VlMstrneH,  as  heappcanril.ul  bucuuiiu^  the  rmiiHler  oi'a  pubticul  schoul 
I"  tiwilafd— capatita  »f  raising  her  m  die  opinion  ol  oiUer  oiuiocs,  il 
as  Itii  ill-talc  to  Ik  wppnaed'  l>y  B  tninisler  incapuble  of  appn;ciaiing 
il  nitnl,  and  unwilhii^  lu  lecuminenJ  it  [9  .IIjc.  ai'pmbaliun  of  his 
Kereigu;  though  himsell  unfit  to  be  premier  and  indeed  inaocquate 
)  (it)  any  consideralik  department  of  the  state. 
'  The  calumny  thus  attached  1*0  Mr.  Fbx,  and  the  scWsh  monopoly  of 
er  which  excludeil  hlin  from  the  cabinet,  have  been  pruductlve  of 
e  enormous  evil?  to  ihf  En^ish  nation  «  hicb  now  tiireatcn  her  very 
■  ^BtiateBie.     Mr,  Pin,  omfcr  ihu  eonlrool  ot  au  extensive  and  liberal 

Kius,  hke  that  of  'Mr.  %'o-C.  niU7hi  have  been  ■  owtnt  iiiitii>ter  of 
nee ;  but,  in  aiieiii|>t)ng  to  rcitulate-  Uk  cosceins  oi  Ibc  world,  kw 
^^urwascraative  of  tleatriiclloti,aud  his  imp^iiout  ipini,.M  uAvor- 
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thy  a  true  statesman,  was  prejudicial  to  liberty  abroad,  and  dangerous 
to'it  nt  home.  'I'he  financial  dictator  6(  Dawning-street  was  unfit  to 
co|ic  with  the  consummate  military  and   diplomatic  characters  wbo 

bad  newly  arisen  upon  the  Continent.' — pp.  2,  3. *  1  have,  howevery 

DO  desire  to  stigmatixe  one  of  these  pei'sonages  to  elevate  the  other  I 
Both  rest  in  the  grave: — but  I  should  deem  it  derogatory  to  Mr.  Fox's 
memory,  if  I  paid  any  posthumous  compliments  to  the  character  and 
talents  of  a  minister,  of  whom  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  be  failed 
throuj^h  ignorance,  and  ruined  his  country  through  mistake.  l*he 
passions  of  the  vulgar  made  and  kept  Mr.  Fitt  minister;  the  factitious 
honours  of  that  dangerous  ele\-ation  of  mun,  called  place,  geaented 
a  forced  applause  of  that  minister,  af^r  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  which 
was  to  me  extremely  disgusting,  &c.&c.' — pp.  6,6. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  '  beacon'  of  a  radiant  and  venerable  namey 
renders  the  path  of  the  historian  perfectly  plain ;  and  that  his 
narrative  cannot  fail  to  be  correct,  because  it  is  independent  of 
written  records,  or  of  oral  testimony,  both  of  which  are  occaaionally 
subject  to  suspicion.  Yet  we  are  not  sure  tlmtthis  mode > of  travel- 
ling is  ^uite  free  from  objection.  lu  tlie  first  place,  it  is  evident 
that  a  given  number  of  contemporary  radiant  characters,  enKg;hten- 
ing  the  minds  of  their  respective  biograpliers,  might  cause  them 
to  emit  an  equal  number  of  histories,  all  relating  to  the  same  pe* 
riod,  all  equally  true,  but  all  at  variance  w  ith  oi>e  another ;  thereby 
occasioning  some  perplexity  to  historical  stitdents.  SecomOy,  we 
think,  that  an  autlior,  contemplating  (\uman  life  by  the  glaring  light 
of  a  '  beacon,'  unnecessarily  contracts  his  prospect ;  and  is  pre- 
vented from  discovering,  amidst  the  surrounding  darkness,  many 
important  objects  which,  in  the  face  of  day,  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  his  notice*  Accordingly,  Mr.  Trotter  appears  to  us  to 
fall  into  a  train  of  errors  into  which  no  other  light  than  that  which 
he  has  chosen  to  follow  could  have  decoyed  him. 

What  aggravates  in  Mr.  Trotter's  opinion  the  malignity  of  those 
vulgar  prejudices,  of  which  advantage  was  taken  to  keep  Mr.  Fox 
out  of  place;  is  that  the  Sovereign  was,  all  along — its  Mr. 
Trotter  has  by  the  light  of  his  '  beacon' discovered, — justly  sensible 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Fox's  services,  and  personally  eager  to  obtain 
them. 

'  His  Majesty's  better  and  unpcrverted  judgment  (says  Mr.  Trotter) 
selected  the  most  enlightened  man  in  his  dominions,  the  friend  of  the 
people  and  the  supporter  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  placed  him  in  tho 
situation  so  long  abused  by  an  arrogant  man  whose  imperious  temper^ 
had  trenched  even  upon  the  feeliiurs  of  royalty  itself.*  (p.36'4.)*By  callmg 
him  (Mr.  Fox)tVi/o  the  cabijuetoti  the  Remise  of  Mr.  Pitt,  [His  Majest}^ 
gave  a  proof  that  Jie  had  been  held  in  thraldom  by  the  overbearing 
minister,  \>ho,  it  may  truly  be  said,  could  bear  no  rivul  aear  the 

ihroae/^— 
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Ibronc.'— '  He  cAoif  Cliatlts  .lames  Fox  as  Am  minUler,  instead  of  con- 
linoing  the  syslcm  of  Mr.  Pitt.'— jip.  36?.  3li8. 

Where  Mr.  Trotter  bus  obtained  (his  kuo(vle(^e  of  His  Majes- 
ty's disposition  we  have  not  the  means  to  ascertHii),  northe  irre- 
verence to  conjecture.  It  is  unnecesaun-  to  say,  that  hie  aaserlioiia 
on  this  point  ore  diainetricaily  opposite  to  every  ihiug  that  we 
ever  heard  or  believed  naoa  it ;  and  to  w  hat  upon  one  occasion  (to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert)  is  certain  atiil  notorious.  If 
Mr.  Trotter's  condescending  approbation  of  his  Sovereign,  whom 
he  describes  (p.  37.J)  as  '  a  remarkably  good  jndge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  his  ministers,'  be  fonndcd  only  on  the  supposition 
of  His  Majesty's  paitiality  to  Mr.  fox,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Trotter 
may  tind  reason  to  lulract  that  approbation.  Ajid  williout  meaning 
to  solicit  Mr,  Tiutler's  mercy  fur  Mr.  Pitt,  we  must  add,  that,  so 
iiir  us  the  di«plea<>nre  whirli  he  ,  uuifnraily  mimifesta  towards  that 
minister  rests  upon  the  impalatioii  of  his  impbiabic  hostility  to 
Mr.  Fox,  that  displeudnre  is  <M]iiall>  unfounded,  ^o  far  is  it  from 
being  true,' that  Mr,  Pitt'n  '  selfish  auibilton  kept"  Mr.  Fox  '  ont 
•f  stations  for  uhidi  natuit:  hud  uiup>t  eminently  (jnali^ed  him  ;'  so 
(ar  is  it  from  being  tiue  that  'Mr.  Pitt  nns  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing Mr.  Fox's  merit,  aiul  unwilling  to  recuniniend  it  to  the  uppro- 
batiou  of  his  soveroign,'  lliat  it  is  perfvcily  vvt-ll  known  that  in  llie 
year  1804,— not  two  years  before  llie  p«iiud  at  vvltich  Mr.  Trot- 
ter asserts  liis  Majesty  to  have  ]nxn  so  eager  iu  'w/eWifrgMr. 
fox'  and  'cuiliHa;  bim  to  hia  cabinet,' — Mr.  I'itt  had  actually  '  tc- 
(onunended  to  bi»  SuMJicign'  the  iiiiroUuctiun  of  Mr.  Fo.t  into  his 
councils;  and  had  niged  that  recommendation  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness which  wa«  cumpatiblu  ujth  a  dutiful  rt:spcct  to  liis  Soveieigu'* 
)}lf1ejiible  deternnnalion. 

When  Mr.  Trotter  coniua  to  write  the  '  entire  history'  which 
be  has  aoitounce<i  lo  the  world,  he  will  probably  liud  among  the 
pialerials  collected  for  it  by  Sir  Ititliard  Phillips,  traces  of  other 
overtures  to  Mr.  Fox,  at  UiiTcrcnt  periods  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry, 
^ir  ail  accoimt  of  tlie  particulars  of  lliose  overtures,  and  of  tlie 
■manner  and  causes  of  tbeir  failure,  we  refer  liim  to  the  pages  of 
diat  rival  history  to  which  we  liave  already  called  his  attention; 
where  he  will  find  that  ncilhur  in  17^4,  (within  a  few  monllis  after 
Uie  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  ad  mini  stmt  ion,)  nor  in  17U-. 
yhen  the  new  state  of  affairs  arising  fioin  the  French  revolution 
iifforded  a  new  opening,  (and  tlie  first  that  Iwd  arisen  since  I7S4,} 
for  an  attempt  to  prorure  a  imion  of  political  putties,  was  there 
any  impediment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  udmlssion  of  Mr. 
pox  into  power. 

'    The  historian  with  whom  Mr.  Trotter  will  come  in  conflict  on 
Ais  occasion  distinctly  a^irins,  dial  in  1784  Mr.  Fox   ascertained 
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to  his  own  talbfiictioD,  the  ftinccrity  of  Mr.  Pitt'i  disposition  to 
such  a  union.* 

Of  what  passed  in  the  year  179^  the  same  historian  gives  the 
following  account ; 

*  Mr  Pitt  was  now,  more  than  ever,  anxious  for  a  junction  of  parties^ 
in  order  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  national  councils  might  be  di- 
rected to  one  object,  the  security  of  the  state  against  danger  frost 
abroad,  and  sedition  at  home.  His  anxiety  was  communicated  to  thote 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  who  had  cuncurred  in  the 
measure  of  the  pioclamation;  and  they  were  ^ven  to  understand,  that 
if  an  uni(*n  could  be  formed,  on  honourable  principles,  thcrt  would  bt  wo 
dt^ectioH  to  Uclude  even  Mr.  Fox  in  the  new  arrangements.  Mr.  Burke 
was  the  medium  through  which  these  overtures  were  made;  but  thef 
were  rendered  abortive  by  Mr.  Fox,  whose  personal  pique  against  Mr. 
Pitt  appears  to  have  prevailed  over  every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and 
over  all  considerations  of  public  duty. — He  refused  to  accede  to  the 
proposed  union,  unless  Mr.  Pitt  would  fint  relinqunh  the  ntoation 
which  he  held,  to  be  placed  more  on  a  level  with  himself  in  oficOi  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  some  other  neutral  person,  to  be  appoinled 
to  the  treasury.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pitt,  enjoying, 
as  he  did,  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of 
the  Country,  would  submit,  merely  to  gratify  the  pr\de  of  Mr.  Fox,  to 
relinquish  that  situation  which  had  enabled  him  to  digest,  to  mature, 
to  propose,  and  to  carry  into  effect,  those  favourite  and  important  ope- 
rations of  linance,  and  measures  of  revenue,  fn>m  which  he  expected 
the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  state ;  and  on  the  success  of  which  he 
hoped  to  found  an  houourable  fame.' — vol.  ii.  p.  109>  4to.  ed. 

We  do  not  quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Oifford's  history, 
though  in  this  instance  we  ourselves  believe  it  to  be  strictly  correct, 
as  that  which  Mr.  Trotter  is  not  at  liberty  to  question,  if  he  can; 
but  as  that  vi  hich  he  cannot  contradict  w  ithout  producing  the  grounds 
and  proofs  of  such  coiuradictiou. 

Of  Mr.  Pittas  attempt  to  introduce  Mr.  Fox  into  administra- 
tion in  IdCM,  Mr.  John  Giftord  savs: 

'  Mr.  Pitt  urged  his  rcasoiis,  with  becoming  firmness,  for  the  expe- 
diency of  compri/ing  Mr.  Fox  in  the  new  Aiinistry;  but  he  did  not 
think  It  compatible  with  his  duty  as  a  subject,  nor  decorous  in  him  as  a 
statesman,  to  press  this  point  more  strongly  upon  the  king,  much  less  to 
make  it  the  ground  of  withholding  his  own  services  from  his  sovereign 
and  his  country.' — vol.  iii.  p.  725. 

And  to  this  we  venture  to  add,  uith  confidence,  that  Mr.  Fox 
rendered  the  most  perfect  justice  to  the  sincerity  and  zeal  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  eftbrts  in  his  behalf. 

Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  iutentions  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  period 


'  - 
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6f  his  last  niini.sm-,  Mr.  Trotler  liitnself  does  not  expresi  any  incre- 
dulity. But  we  are  not  therefore  to  flatter  oiifselve?,  llial  the  most 
complete  conviction  of  the  exiitteuce  of  this  disposition  in  Mr. 
Pitt,  or  even  the  circumstance  of  b's  lia\iiig  been  enabled  to  carry 
it  fully  into  efiect,  would  by  any  Bieaiu  liave  satislied  Mr-  Trotter. 
Iliis  author  lins  enriched  the  acieoce  of  ratiocination  with  a  mode 
of  arguing  peculiarly  hia  own,  ^1hich  from  its  sugccisful  applica- 
tion in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Fox's  phyaiciaus,  niay  probably 
hereafter  be  inserted  among  \\'Vj'oirr,HiiZ  of  the  sibools,  imrier  ilie 
^tle  of  the  arguiaenlunt  a  Jigifult.  The  use  of  this  formula  is, 
when  your  advei'saty  has  proved  thtit  v^hich  you  had  denied,  or  dis- 
firuvcd  Uiul  which  you  hjd  aasi;rted,  in  turn  upon  him  in  an  exactly 
mipusite  direcliou;  and  to  impute  as  an  oniisiiion,  tvhatyouhad 
Cburged  us  a  crimir,  or  tu  dtargc  a>  a  ciiuie  what  )ou  hud  imputed 


'  'Tlioy  exhibited  d!;;itali.<ii'  says  Mr.  Trotler,  of  llic  physicians. 
-  *'l1k^  did  not  exhibit  diptaUi,'  »nyd  Mr.  Tcggurt  the  Apotlic- 

■   '  Then  why  did  ihey  notr'  6\i^\  SJr.  Trotter,  \ii  reply, 

'■  '  Mr.  I^ll'omitli.d"  (says  Mn  Truttcr)  '  to  recotntueiid  Mr.  Fos 

Cp  tiic  service  of  his  sovereign,' 

'_.  '  He  (fi</ so  recommend  him,' says  Mr.  JohuGifford  tbehisloriiin. 

*  Then,' replies  Mr.  Trotter,  '«hy  did  lie  so.'' 
J,  Fur — 

'  There  couM  be  no  appro\ji))ati'jii,'  says  Mr.  Trotler,  '  between  [lie 
characters  ufugenuini:  tind  U;ncvoleitt  stutesmao,  and  an  nrruguntanii 
(Mifortunaie  minister,  whose  bun!>te(l  merit  any  in^enioui  banket,  or 
(kilful  acceinpi;ini,  might  easily  have  rivalled.'— p.  b. 

' '  Nw  do  I  think,'  says  Mr.  Trotter,  '  it  is  one  nioment  to  be  admined, 
tbat  su  unfurtunale  a  polilirinn,  as  his  patliatneniHry  rival,  cwld  liore 
iten  Mr.  Fox's  cuadjuior  in  office  :  tbcir  principle*  were  diametrically 
fcfpnslte.' — p.  ]?. 

'To  me,' says  .Mr.  Trotter.  '  the  idea  of  ajuoction  between  Mr.  fox 
and  Wr.  Pill,  piove*  that  tlic  filt  syslem  was  toiterjiig  and  required 
vd  ;   it  tViU  a  luliiug  liuuse,  M:ekinK  i'T  a   nen'  partner,   an<l  hoping  tu 

CM'irve credit  by  anew  name.     Dy  such  ajuiictinn,  Mr.  Fox  would 
e  lull, — iii^  iitter  wuulil  liave  ijaineii  every  ibuj^.' — p.  3(iO. 
We  see   with  Mhut    candour  Mr.  IVotter  was   prepared   to 

tdge  the  motives  of  a  proposal  when  made;  for  tiof  makit^  which, 
> bad  branded  Mr.  Piu  witli  the  epithets,  'selfish,'  'arrogant,' 
'imprinCipled,'  ' nioiiopoliziiig/  'imperious/  'oveilieaiing,'  and 
•impatient  of  a  rival  near  the  throne.' 

t  Mr.  Trotter,  ^as  fhe  condescension  sometimes  to  admit,  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  wholesome  restraints  and  instructions  of 
Mr.  Fox,  'might  have  conducted  a  subordinate  department  with 
lienefilto  his  country.'     But  not  to  mention  that  this  admission  ii 

altogetbei 
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altogether  at  variance  withtlie  assertions  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
that  *  their  prhidples  yvett  diam^tricMy  oppositef  anddiat  'they 
could  not  have  hern  coadjutors  in  office/ — -Mr.  Trotter's  estimale 
of  Ixird  Grenville's  usefulness  in  the  cabinet  when  Mr.  Fox  was 
(as  Mr.  Trotter  declares)  *at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  coiuicib/ 
sufficiently  indicates  the  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Trotter  woidd 
probablv  have  contemplated  a  union  with  Mr.  Pitt;  and  mffi- 
ciently  riiows  irAo  it  was,  (in  Mr.  Trotter's  opinioD  at  least,)  that 
ought  not  to  have  borne  '  a  rival  near  the  throne.' 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  minister  whom  Mr.  Trot- 
ter arraigns  for  having  kept  Mr.  Fox  out  of  office,  or  tlie  mmister 
whom  he  reviles  for  beiw  associated  with  him  in  office,  comes  im 
for  the  greater  share  of  Mr.  Trotter's  indignation.  To  Mr.  I^tt 
he  attributes  the  blame,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  so  little  opportunity  of 
doing  any  thing;  to  Lord  Grenville,  that  Mr.  Fox  did  so  little, 
when  he  had  opportunity.  Mr.  Pitt '  kept  him  from  the  councils 
of  the  nation.'  When  in  tlio&e  councils,  much  more  would  have 
been  effected  bv  him, '  had  Lnrd  Urenville  and  his  friends  been 
thrown  aside.* — p.  3^9- 

As  to  tlie  insmuation  contained  in  this  last  sentence, — ^whicb, 
we  apprehend,  muht  refer  to  the  negociation  for  peace, — we  do 
not  pretend  to  know  what  malignant  influence  may  have  been 
exercised  by  Lord  Grenville  upon  that  negociation.  What  might 
be  the  value  of  those  '  new  plans'  which  Mr.  Fox  had  to  com- 
municate, either  for  peace  or  for  war,  must  of  course  be  unknown 
to  all,  except  to  him  who  is  the  depositary  of  that  secret.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Trotter  as  to  the  difficulties  in  which  Mr.  Fox 
found  Inmsirif  at  his  accesiiiun  to  the  Foreign  Office ; — *  diat  the 
floating  fr<igment5  of  a  shipwreck  were  to  be  collected  and  com- 
bined;*— that  '  tlie  world  required  a  master  hand  to  readjust  and  re- 
pair its  parts ;'  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Fox,  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Trotter,  tliat  Mr.  Fox  had  diat  facility  which  Mr.  Trotter  affirms  to 
have  been  afforded  to  him,  from  a  sincere  disposition  to  peace  exist- 
ing in  die  French  government.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to  ex^ 
press  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Trotter's  assertion  that 
after  Russia  had  been  '  hurried  into  a  hasty  treaty,  no  other  formi- 
dable power  remained  unbroken.'  Prussia  remained  'unbroken' 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Fox  came  into  office.  And  we  must  confess 
that  the  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia,  considering  the  im- 
mense importance  at  that  moment  of  keeping  whole  any  power  in 
Europe  that  was  still  'unbroken;'  considering  also,  that  a  war 
with  Prussia  could  be  a  war  only  in  name, — could  only  create  an 
estrangement  between  the  two  countries  highly  favourable  to  France, 
without  having  the  remotest  tendency  to  procure  (its  professed 
object)  tlie  recovery  and  possession  of  Hanover ; — that  declaration, 
we  confess^  appears  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  justice  of  it,  (which 

nobody 
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nobody  disputes,)  to  have  been  a  uieaburo  of  mixtaken  aiiduioii  un- 
fortimste  policy.  Juslu  be(la  (jiiHim  tucfsiuria,  is  a  sound  maxim 
JB  |K>IiUcH :  but  Mr.  Fux  was  surely  too  eidi^hltuted  to  iiiainiain  the 
convene  of  thi^  proposiiioii,  and  to  contend,  that  \vhare\tii  tbere  is 
just  ground  of  war,  war  is,  tlicret'ure,  iuevilabiy  nert-'Miai  y.  We 
fdtnit  at  ^e  same  iimt:,  that  to  jud^e  of  what  Mr.  Fo.t  might  liai'e 
done,  from  the  little  that  be  hud  timelo  ilo,  \toiiM  U  uiitair.  'Ilie 
quarrul  wilb  Prussia  was,  so  far  as  ve  know  or  ucoIIlci,  the  only 
completed  act  of  Mr.  Ton's  foreign  adiniui'-tratiou.  And  upon 
tbia  He  should  probably  uot  luivc  said  any  diing  but  for  JVIr.  '1  rot- 
ter's unadvised  claiut  to  a  faith  in  Mr.  Fux,  alrai>et  iinplyiiig  intal- 
libility,  on  tlie  credit  of  tliat  specimen  of  uiiconii)l<^teil  negocialion 
which  Mr.  Fos  has  left  behind  him.  How  willnigly  sltould  we 
knve  joined  in  any  praise  which  Mr.  Trotter  Imd  been  pleaiied  to 
bestow,  if  he  had  rested  liie  glory  of  Mr.  I'ox's  short  tuinistry  upon 
fait  having  given  the  death  blow  to  the  Slave  1'rade ! 

InibelastsceneofMr.  Fox'slife,  when  aJlscliemes  of  politics,  all 
mmities  aad  rivalries  must  be  supposetl  to  have  vanisiicd, — and  no 
doubt  bad  vanished, — from  bism'uid,  we  fiml  bis  biographer  anxious 
to  keep  alive  in  bin  own  recollection  und  in  that  of  his  readers,  every 
odionncontrasi  which  lie  has  introduced  iu  tlie  preceding  parts  of 
his  book. 

Even  in  bin  praises  of  Mr.  Fo\  there  b  almost  always  something 
of  oblique  and  calunintoiis  allusion  to  Mr.  Pitt.  We  should  be 
wbamed  to  uae  a  phratie  so  harsh,  if  the  extracts  which  we  arc  about 
^  produce  were  not  more  than  coarse  enough  tu  call  for  it. 

,  'Every  minuter  and  statesman  has  ftilhereiils  anil  frtenib;  becauso 
$e  has,  or  has  hu(l,meaiisur!>eningani!  prutnoting  ihc  interests  of  many; 
but  it  has  rarely  occurred,  tli.it  three  natjuns  would  pour  in  around  the 
bed  of  a  dying  sialeaman,  their  anxious  soliciluileii,  tlieir  hopes,  and 
^eir  advice  for  his  heallh. — Why  was  it  soj — Fox  was  the  triend  of 
Mankind,  and  Boarcd  as  much  above  comm'in  miniiiten  .and  statesmen, 
ili  hencfolemce  and  every  christiati  vinoo,  as  he  did  in  genius  and 
knowledge. 

'  *  Many  letters  of  a  poliitcal  naiurr,  proved  the  independence  of  iha 
character  of  Britons,  and  also  the  great  pdljtical  ifiimalion  of  Mr. 
Fox,  founded  on  ilie  soundne^  o[  his  principlev  which  pervulpd  every 
class,  and  strongly  contrasted  bini  wiib  the  despoUc  mrmslet  be  had  so 
Ipi)g  opposed.  Around  the  hed  of  the  Patriot  luinister,  the  blessing* 
ud  prayers  of  three  iialious  were  oSered,  while  he  continued  to  exist : — 
on  his  couch,  no  curses  of  the  oppressed,  no 

"  groans  not  loud  but  Jeep" 
wailed  him  to  trouble  his  intervals  of  rest,  or  heighten  his  moments  of 
nguuh.     His  long  career  had  beeu  marked  by  exeriirms  tiir  the  iiappi- 
Mss  of  mankind  :  be  hud  cared  UtUe  for  the  ordinary  ubjecis  ol  men — 
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he  had  not  panted  for  power  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  dictating  to  othert — 
be  had  had  but  one  object  ever  in  view — it  was  simple  and  grand-^c 
happiness  of  nations!  The  Protestants,  Dissenters,  and  Calhotict— the 
black  inhabitants  of  distant  climes — all  held  a  place  in  his  heart  as  mat/ 
'  What  could  disturb  the  last  moments  of  such  a  mind?  What  was  (o 
revive  one  anxious  doubting  thought?  Hadhenot  followedai/ the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  and  carried  its  divine  docirinet  into  the  verjf  cabmet^  and 
the  closet  of  ftia  sovereign  f  Had  he  not  consecrated  his  boundless  talents 
to  struggles  for  liberty  and  peace,  and  in  worshipping  his  God  with  a 
pure  heart,  had  he  not  all  the  merit  of  a  sublime  charity,  which  ex- 
panded over  every  nation,  and  acted  powerfully  for  his  own,  to  offer  at 
the  throne  of  an  immortal  and  benignant  Deity?  No  torturer  bad  shaken 
his  la&h,  and  prepared  his  torments  under  his  ministry— no  tjrstem  of 
intolerance,  debarring  man  of  his  right  o£  religious  liberty,  had  cramped 
society  under  his  auspices-»no  persecution  of  the  press— no  banishment 
or  imprisonment,  or  trial  for  lite  of  any  citiieu  for  freedom  of  political 
opinions,— 'uo  unchristian  and  unwise  attaks  upon  an  agitated  and  sufier« 
ing  nation,  which  sought  hut  liberty  and  peace, — no  despotic  pride, 
which  trampled  the  people  and  elbowed  the  sovereign— had  distin- 
guished his  ministry  T— p.  433,  4. 

*  It  ib  not  the  minister  who  carries  on  the  public  af&irs  for  a  series  of 
years,  with  little  benefit',  nr  perhaps  serious  detriment  to  Iris  country, 
who  can,  in  the  close  of  his  days,  look  around,  and  say,  *  1  have  injured 
no  one ;— I  have  laboured  for  the  happiness  of  millions; — I  hikxe  never 
allowed  an;;(*r,  or  pride,  or  the  spirit  of  domination,  to  make  me  forget 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  others;  I  have  not  professed  myieU'  a  chris- 
tian, and  embroiled  the  human  race  ;* — but  it  is  the  dying  patriot,  who 
can  loudly  proclaim,  that  he  has  done  all  the  good  to  his  country  and 
mankind  that  was  possible;  and,  in  the  retrospect  of  a  life  dedicated  to 
the  detVncc  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  he  finds  no  groans  come  across  his 
ears  from  incarcerated  victims,— no  shades  of  oppressed  and  murdered 
citizens  rhe  in  his  dim  and  fet'ble  view,  to  chase  repose  from  his  couch, 
and  tell  him  that  though  despotic,  he  was  not  happy — though  descend- 
ing into  the  tomb,  he  could  not  escape  the  cries  of  the  injured,  or  the 
stings  of  conscicnce.'^-p.  453,  4. 

These  extracts  ^an  excite  but  one  sentiment:  and,  coupled 
trith  the  consideration  which  we  have  before  intimated  to  our 
readers,  that  the  writer  of  them  ia  about  to  compile  a  *  history 
of  the  tntint  puhlic  life'  of  Mr.  Fox,  they  will  perhaps  be  thought 
to  justify  the  length  to  which  our  observations  upon  Mr.  Trotter's 
book  have  been  carried;  and  which  we  fear  may  to  many  of  our 
readers  have  nppearcd  dispro portioned  to  its  importance.  A  History 
writt£»Ti  in  the  spirit  of  these  extracts  would  l>e  a  disgrace  to  the 
literature  of  the  country.  And,  as,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults, 
Mr.  TrottiT  Hoes  a]>pear  to  poswss  qualities,  which  might  bo 
chastened  a: id  matiirr d  into  a  considerable  power  of  thinking  and 
force  of  style ;  as  his  faults  seem  to  iis  to  arise  from  feelings  acute 
and' naturally  good,  but  neither  restrained  by  fixed  principles,  nor 
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'4uci|t1iiied  by  nperieiicp,  nur  rci;iilated  by  laxte;  as  hL*  has  proved 
hioiseff  by  ibe  poslscri[>t  winch  he  fias  published  lo  be  not  insensible 
fo  ail imad version,  and  lo  be  desirous  of  correcting  the  e:.travagance 
«r  mitigating  the  injiutice  into  which  he  may  have  been  betrayed  ; 
"we  have  tboiij;ht  that  the  degree  of  attention  which  we  liave  been 
%ri  to  bfstow  upon  him,  might  not  be  wholly  misapplied. 

M r. Trotter  has,  in hu  Postscript,  admitted  'that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
sreat  and  eminent  qualities' — 'that  be  was  n  sincere  and  Marin 
niend' — '  that  in  private  Hfe  he  was  amiable,  unaffected,  and  uiias- 
•uming' — and  *  that  his  lust  monients  weie  worthy  of  his  eie- 
mted  character.'  We  give  Mr.  TroUtr  credit  for  the  candour 
•rliich  lias  produced  this  qualification  of  his  fonner  sentiments,  and 
for  his  manlines3  in  publishing  it  to  the  world.  But  we  entreat 
bim  to  compare  these  admissions  with  the  extracts  from  his  book 
to  which  we  have  la^t  referred;  and  then  to  reflect  whether  it 
^Miould  not  have  been  better  for  Ins  reputation,  and  for  the  comfort 
of  his  own  mind,  if  those  '  friends,'  to  whom  he  tells  us  ttiat  he 
submitted  his  work  before  publication,  bad,  instead  of  the  *  oar- 
li^ty'  wliieh  induced  them  to  predict  its  '  favourable  reception,' 
aerL'ised  the  freedom  (and,  whatever  he  may  think,  the  not  un< 
ftieodly  freedom)  with  which  we  huve  pointed  out  its  errors  and 
Miravagancies. 

■  Mr.Trotterrepcatedly  tells  us  that  lie  is  not  a  party  man.  Of 
til  the  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen,  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
Ae  most  egregious.  We  should  think  it  most  unfair  to  take 
advantage  of  his  disclaimer.  We  will  keep  the  promise  which 
we  have  made,  of  not  visiting  exclusively  upon  Mr.  Trotter,— 
bt  uot  converting  iiiiiui  in  oi'ieri  exitium — those  extravagancies 
in  which  we  detect,  not  an  original  perversity  of  ibouglit,  hut 
kt>  exoneration  of  party  feeling  ;  and  into  which  he  has,  perhaps, 
Hlicousciously  been  led  by  authorities  to  uhich  he  may  have 
■been  taught  to  look  up.  When  he  has  read  in  the  most  admired 
fvrilings  of  his  party,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  '  official  propensities  were 
too  mean  to  be  dignilied  with  the  name  of  ambitiou;'  when  he 
pas  heard  from  some  of  ihe  most  admired  leaders  of  his  parly  in 
Parliament,  that  Mr.  Pktwssnot  worthy  to  be  called  'a  great  man;' 
It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  upon  Mr.  Trotter  the  K'/to/e  alisur- 
dily  of  his  propowtion, '  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  lit  only  to  serve  in  a 
aubordinatc  department,  under  the  controul  and  superintendence  of 
■  itfr.  Fox.'  For,if  diemmdof  Mr.  Pilt  wa!«  a  sordid  and  grovelling 
mind,  Mr.  Fox's  assuredly  was  not  so.  If  Mr.  Pit!  was  itot  '  a 
great  niiin,'  assuredly  Mr.  Fox  aa»  one.  The  subordination,  there- 
fote,  which  Mr.  Trotler  proposes,  is  not  only  just,  but  natural,  if 
ibe  premises  suggested  to  liim  by  Ins  party  be  true.  He  only  follows 
tbose  preinitrs  up  to  llieir  legitimate  consequence.     So  indi^crret 
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an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  any  doctrine  may  be  disagreeable  to 
thoAC  who  have  held  it.  But  to  those  who,  not  denying  the  use- 
fulness of  an  honourable  party  principle,  approve  its  operatioD 
rather  in  its  attachments  tlian  in  its  antipaUiies,  it  is  not  dispieasii^ 
to  sec  those  antipathies  made  ri«iicuIoutt  by  excess,  llie  exhibitioo 
of  a  drunken  1 J  clot  was  consideivd  by  the  Lacedemoniaus  as  the 

m 

most  cflfcctuul  warning  agaiiLst  the  abuse  of  wine. 

For  ourselv  csy  adhering  steadfastly  to  our  own  political  predilec- 
tionsy  we  respect  a  similar  fidelity  in  others. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us,  nor  is  thii»-thc  occasion,  to  profess 
our  creed  as  to  die  policy  and  iikititutions  of  our  country  ;  and  our 
reverence  for  the  memory  (»f  that  statesman,  to  whom  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  mainly  ow  ing  tliat  those  in^titutioiui  are  still  preserved  to  us, 
and  tliat  the  continuaucc  of  Uuit  policy  is  still  within  our  power ;  that 
these  nations  now  cuijoy  the  ble>sin^s  of  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
that  what  remains  of  independent  £urope  is  now  leaning  with  con- 
fidence ujum  our  aid.  This  is  not  die  iiface  to  pourtray  tbe  eminent 
a ualifi cations  of  that  great  minister,  who  united  in  himself,  beyond 
le  example  of  all  former  ministers,  the  confidence  of  bis  fellow^ 
subjects  with  tlie  favour  of  his  sovereign.  Others  may  have  been 
at  times  as  fondly  cherished  by  the  people,  and  others,  at  times,  as 
hi>:Mv  trustul  bv  the  crown :  but  die  one  of  these  sentiments  has 
seldom  existed  in  full  force  wiUlout  excluding,  or  at  least  weakf*n-« 
ing,  the  other;  to  have  posbossed  them  both  in  an  equal;  and  both 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  is  in  our  judgment  the  peculiar  praise  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  ^^Ve  will  not  expatiate  on  those  stupendous  talents,  of 
which  even  the  most  ordinary  exercise  was  a  Hource  of  wonder  and 
delight;  which  resrud>lcd,  in  the  mis;litiness  of  their  force,  the  elemen- 
tary powers  of  nature,  and  in  the  truth  and  }>reci8ionof  their  move- 
ment, the  most  exquisite  proeo^ises  ot  urt.  Nor  will  we  dwell  with 
fond  recullt'ctiou  upon  Uie  milder  lustre  of  those  private  virtues  by 
which  all  that  was  adniirulile  and  awful  in  the  constitution  of  his 
mind  was  boftened  and  subdued  :  upon  his  careless  magnanimity ; 
his  unsuspicious  innocence  and  singleness  of  Uiought ;  his  facility  of 
intercourse;  his  oblivion  of  self;  hi.>  warmth  and  constancy  of 
firicudship ;  his  slowness  to  |>erceive  offence;  and  his  absolute  inca- 
pability of  harbouring  durable  resentment: — a  character,  disap- 
pointing by  its  blamclessness  that  envy  which  it  provoked  by  its 
grandeur  ;  and  exhibiting,  in  contradiction  to  the  standing  maxims 
of  speculative  morality,  an  instance  in  w  hich  |)ower,  early  acquired 
and  long  enjoyed,  instead  of  hardening  and  corrupting  the  heart,  ap- 
peared ratlier  to  have  fencrd  and  guarded  it  against  Uie  rubs  and 
injuries  of  common  life,  and  to  have  preserved  it,  as  it  came  from 
tlie  hand  of  nature,  in  its  original  tenderness  and  purity. 

It  is  not  with  our  own  good  will  that  we  tear  ourselves  from  these 
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pics ;  we  have  found  it  beyond  our  strength  wholly  to  abstain 
from  them ;  but  we  feel  that  we  could  not  {>ursue  them,  sppitrenlty 
un  the  provocBtJon  of  Mr.  Trotter,  without  aeeiiiiiig>  liLe  him,  to 
have  a  double  object  in  view ;  without  seeming  to  sanction  by  our 
practice  llie  disiiigenulty  which  we  have  luboured  to  discourage ;  and 
to  blazon  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  his 
rival  into  the  shndc.  We  liave  uo  such  purpose.  We  have  no  desire 
to  judge  Mr.Fox  by  invidious  comparison.  Regarding  Mr.  Pittaa 
the  statesman  vihu saved  this  country,  we  do  not  therefore  impute 
to  Mr.  Fox  that  it  was  his  design  to  ruin  it.  We  may,  and  do 
think,  that  the  dmiger  of  acting  upon  the  counsels  which  Mr.  Fo» 
suggested,  would  have  been  great  indeed ;  but  while  we  believe 
liim  to  have  beai  mistaken,  we  believe  him  also  to  have  been  sit>^ 
cere.  What  he  felt  :)incerely,  he  enforced  strongly,  and  with  a  . 
vehemence  naturally  iucreasiiig  in  proportion  to  the  reaistntica 
whicli  was  successfully  opposed  to  him.  But  wc  are  not  extrem* 
to  mark,  and  still  less  to  record,  any  instance  of  imprudence 
in  which  he  may  have  been  huni«l,  by  the  impetuosity  of  pas- 
sion, or  by  the  lempt'st  and  whirlwind  of  his  eloquence,  to  the  uU 
most  verge  of  the  constitution.  We  do  not  arraign  either  bii 
errors  or  bis  vcliemeiice,  as  crimes  by  the  remembrance  of  whicli  , 
his  death  must  have  been  embittered,  and  his  '  conscience'  must 
have  been  *  iitung.'  Years  must  elapse  before  tbe  public  coiw 
duct  and  diuracter  of  Mr.  Fox  can  be  discussed  with  the  free- 
dom and  with  tlie  temper  of  history.  In  the  meantime  let  them 
be  safe  alike  from  partial  censure,  and  from  ill-judged  and  in- 
jurious panegyric,  in  the  shelter  of  the  tomb! 

We    tuni  witli  satisfaction  from  tlie  disputable  ground  of  public^ 
life,  to  the  eon  lem  plat  ion  of  tliose  pecuiiurilies  of  individual  chk* 
racter  which  form   the  legitimate  province  of  biography  ;  and  tl 
description  of  which  constitutes  by  far  the  most  valuable  part 
Mr,  Trotter's  work,     W'e  follow  Mr.  Fox  from  the  senate  or  tl 
cabinet  to  bis  beloved  retiroment  at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  not  carryii 
with  us  one  panicle  of  that  hostility,  which  we  have  felt  to  hll 
poUtical  principles  or  conduct.     We  view  with  delight  that  simp&^' 
city  of  taste,  that  genuine  relish  for  nature,  which    had  survival^' 
ihe  dissipation  of  his  eailier,  and  die  turbulence  of  his  latter  yean.-. 
We  view  with  admiration  that  puie  stream    of  youtliful    feeling 
which  bad  passed  fiesb  and  uncuntaminated  through  the  ocean  of 
politics, 

Doris  amara  suam  non  inlerraiscuil  undam. 

t    Far  from   rejecting  with   fastidiousness   tlie  numerous  qi 
pons  from  Virgil  «luch  are  cited  by  Mr.  Trotter,  as  favouril 
paasages  of  Mr.  Fox,  we  tliink  it  not  indiflereut  to  know  who 
VOL.  VI.  so.  xii.  >  s  were 
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vere  the  chosen  authors  of  such  a  man,  and  what  the  passa^ 
with  which  he  was  particularly  pleased  :  and  we  rgoice  to  leun 
from  the  example,  as  well  as  the  opinion,  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  pragmatical  and  hard-featnred  systems  of  edocation 
which  are  in  fashion  now  a-days, — in  which  every  thing  is  for  gaia 
and  notliing  for  grace,  every  thing  for  necessary  use  and  nothing  for 
liberal  splendour — that '  the  study  of  good  authors,  and  especially 
poets,  ought  never  to  be  intermitted  by  any  man  who  is  to  speak 
or  write  for  the  public,  or,  indeed,  who  has  occasion  to  tax  bis 
imagination,  whether  it  be  JFor  argument,  for  illustratioiry  for  oma> 
nuent,  for  sentiment,  or  any  other  purpose.  "• 

Of  the  letters,  from  one  of  which  this  opinion  is  extracted, 
we  have  before  incidentally  spoken  with  the  praise  which  wc 
think  they  deserve.  It  is  idle,  indeed,  to  describe  them  as 
^  models  of  English  composition  \f  but,  we  think,  they  are  ex- 
cellent, (though  perhaps  not  *  pfrfectf)  in  their  kind,'  they  art 
tlie  letters  of  a  scholar  aud  a  gentleman ;  and  one  of  them  particu- 
larly, that  in  which  Mr.  Fox  proposes  to  Mr.  Trotter  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Pmn,  is  (what  is  much  better  than  a  '  model  of  conh 
position')  a  model  of  delicacy  in  conferring  an  obligation. 

11) us  far  we  contemplate  with  unmixed  pleasare  the  privatt 
life  of  this  eminent  and  extraordinary  man.  Why  was  his  biogra- 
pher not  contented  with  presenting  to  us  that  from  which  unmixed 
pleasure  could  be  derived  f  Why  ostentatiously  challenge  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers  to  pointM  which  he  well  know^  that  it  must 
be  impossible  for  them  to  approve  t  Why  obtrude  unnecessarily  and 
pcrliiiaciously  u))on  the  w(»rld,  that  question  respecting  his  patroa'i 
faith  in  Christianity  which,  it  is  manifest,  he  had  not  the  means  of 
deciding  r  If,  indeed,  Mr.  IVotter  had  been  able  to  establish  by  po- 
sitive ev'nlence,  or  even  by  his  own  direct  and  unequivocal  testimonv, 
that  which  he  has  laboured  to  insinuate,  and  called  upon  us  to  believe, 
he  would  have  rendered  an  essential  nervice,  not  only  to  his  patron 
but  to  mankind.  But  when,  as  he  ought  to  have  known,  (^-hat- 
ever  may  be  the  truth  upon  this  subject,)  all  his  arguments  and 
inferences  do  not  amount  even  to  a  probable  presumption,  but 
leave  the  question  precisely  wiiere  he  found  it,  what  could  be  the 
consequence  of  stirrinj;  such  a  dispute,  but  to  awaken  suspicion, 
and  to  j>rovoke  inquiry  ? — Hut  this  is  pY>u\id  upon  which  w«  *  feir 
to  trend  ;'  though  frequently  as  it  is  obtruded  upon  our  view,  ^^ 
could  not  pass  it  bv  wholly  without  observation. 

In  lli(*  remarks  \%liirh  we  have  oftered  upon  this  singular  publi- 
eulion  we  have  endeavoured  not  only  to  discharge  our  own  minds  of 
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2a\  attach  I  lie  I)  IS  of  lliese  iiatiuns  '  are 
it  ever}'  man  u'ho  loved  and  honoured 


1^;  thin^  like  prejudice,  and  to  deal  justly  with  llie  subject,  as  weU 
Icuientl;  with  tlie  author,  of  tlje  woik  ;  but  to  make  it  subsc rvi 
It  to  the  purpose  of  ulbying  posthuinout  imiinosilieij,  ratlker  than 
tt  that,  for  which  it  appears  to  have  been  more  particularly  chIcu- 
Med,  of  reviving  and  iiiHaming  them. 
Iftio  so  tang  divided  the  pulill 
B  (heir  graves.*    Why  may  n 

1  while  living,  contiuue  to  hold  in  pious  renicuiliraBce,  and  to 

htinguith  with  unblumed  purtioliiy,  the  object  of  bis  peculiar  veiie- 

n ;  but  be  conienled  at  the  sume  time,  to  apeak  of  the  rival 

Kvbjeot  with  that  charity  ^vitli  which  those  rivals  assuredly  thought 

mpl  each  other  ? 

To  express  an  earnest  but  unavailing   wish   that  (heir  services 
lUgbt  at  some  one  time  have  been  united  for  tlie  benefit  of  their 
Mintry,  may  be  to  oD'end  (if  we  are  to  judge  from  Mr.  Trotter'i 
look)  the  exclusive  devotion  of  some  of  iheir  respective   ad- 
vents.     But  any  man,   who  calmly  reflects  on  the  events  of  the 
t  year  of  Mr.    Pitt's  life,  on  the  tremendous  disasters  which 
ben  afflicted   Europe,    and  on    the    corresponding  anxieties  and 
eiiertions  by  which  bis   mind  must  have  been  harassed,  and  bj 
which  his  loo  feeble  health  must  have  been  viom  down,  can  hardly 
forbear  to  ank  himself  whether  aome  udvantage  might  nut  posUbly 
have  accrued  to  the  nation,  if  the  eshausling  and  vexatious  pnrlia- 
mentary  warfare  of  the   session  of  1803,  had  been  exchanged  for 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Fox's  talents  in  office.     What  might  hav« 
been  the  effect  of  that  co-operation  it  is  now  impossible  to  de- 
cide.     But,  when  one  considers  that,  not  only  Lord  Gi*envillc  ■ml 
his  friends,  ibe  anxious  promoter!^  of  such  an  union,  but  that  man*^ 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  most  loudly  (and  no  douA'i 
conscientiously)  protesleil  ugninst  it,  have,  nevertlieless,  found  it  poC*  J 
sibleto  act  successively  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  with  Mr.  Fox,  one  cAM 
hardly  understand  how  between  two  characters,  which  were  thtit*] 
proved  (u  be  not  without  some  common  atfinilics,  there  could  haii  J 
existed  a  mutual  repulsion  altogether  insurmountable. 

Between  minds  of  a  certain  magnitude  there  is  a  genertcsl  41  1 
milarity  :  the  same  grand  simplicity;  the  same  abhorrence  ofalllhft 
is  ariiJicinI  and  affected ;  the  same  intuitive  and  uneiivying  e^timatVj 
of  kindred  powetu  and  rinuliticalions;  which  can  look  with  pleasur*^ 
even  on  rival  excellence,  and  can  speak  with  just  admimlion  of  thll  J 
talents  and  exertions  even  of  an  adversary; — 

In  clypeum  assurgat.  ([uo  turbine  torquciil  hastam. 
The  domestic  events  which  lirst  made  these  two  great  men  ad- 
versaries and  autagoiii»tK,  and,  at    a  sub;4equent  period  of  .their 
lives,  the  convulsion  of  opinion  produced  in  (his  country  by  tlie 
Freuch  Revolution,  tiBturally  threw  them  to  an  immeasurable  dif- 
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tance  from  each  other ;  and  arrayed  ihem,  the  one  on  the  side  of 
the  monarchical,  die  other  on  that  of  the  d^ocratical  part  of  the 
constitution.  But  as,  on  the  oue  hand,  Mr.  Pkt's  whole  life  snffid- 
ently  shewt  that,  although  the  chosen  champion  of  the  monarchy,  he 
If  MM  not  the  less  zealous,  hoth  from  principle  and  from  sentiment, 
in  upholding  the  just  rights  of  parliament  and  of  the  people ;  so 
must  it  be  admitted  on  the  ether  hand,  by  everr  impartial  man, 
that  the  whole  tenour  of  Mr.  Fox's  conduct,  while  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  the  principles  upon  which  he  conducted 
his  negociation  with  I^rance,  (laying  aside  here  the  question  of  its 
wisdom  and  expediency,)  afforded  a  fair  presumption,  tliat  the  ho- 
nour and  interests  of  the  crown  would  not  have  been  unsafe  in  his 
hands. 

Upon  that  great  qu^tioQ  of  domestic  policy  which  has  long  di- 
vided and  still  dividi^  the  opinions  of  this  comtry,  (we  mean  the 
Catholic  (^lastion,)  it  is  noUirioua  that  they  concurred  so  far  as  to 
feel  alike  the  extreme  importance  and  desirableness  of  bringing 
it,  if  possible,  to  a.  happy  settlement,  and  we  learn  from  the 
volume  before  us  that  the  determination  of  Mr.  Fox  in  oflke  in 
1806,  WW  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  office  in  IdOl ;  namelj, 
a  determination  to  respect  the  fixed  and  conscientious  scruples 
of  their  yeuerable  sovereign. 

These,  to  be  sure,  are  fond  and  fruitless  specniatioiis !  But  it  if 
at  least  not  necessary  to  engraft  on  tlie  stubborn  belief  that  living 
tliey  could  never  have  been  united,  the  uncbaritaUe  penuasion  thst 
even  ill  their  memories  they  must  be  irreconcileably  opposed ;  that 
because  there  was  not  n>om  in  the  government  for  bodi  their  ser- 
vices, there  is  not  space  in  the  world  for  both  their  reputations. 
We  cannot  understand  the  feelings  of  tho»e  who  would  level  whau 
ever  has  been  mo8t  eminent  among  us ;  who  woiild  pluck  down  from 
.the  sphere  in  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind  has  fixed  them, 
names  which  arc  inKcparubly  combined  u  itli  the  annals,  and  with 
the  renown  of  their  countrv.  Purty  may  be  gratified  by  their  tern- 
|K>niry  degradation :  but  Llngland  has  un  interest  in  the  perma- 
nence of  their  fame.  As  Utile  do  we  agree  with  those  who  seem  to 
think  that  as  factions  and  divisions  are  necessary  to  a  free  state,  so, 
if  ancieut  feuds  were  buffored  to  fall  into  oblivion,  the  conatitntioo 
might  languish  from  the  disuse  of  its  wholesome  exercise ;  that 
there  would  be  a  tranquillity  so  still,  a  calm  so  stagnant,  as  to 
render  liberty  uni>weet  for  want  of  agitation.  We  think  that 
these  are  visional  y  fears.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  even  the 
auspicious  horizon,  which  is  now  opening  around  us,  will  be  always 
unclouded  by  die  storms  of  party ;  nor  titat  the  political  contests 
of  tTic  conring  day,  however  hifcrior  the  prowess  of  the  combatants, 
are  likely  to  want  as^^rity  and  animation,  mdess  the  shades  of  the 
inighty  dead  "^e  called  up  to  mingle  hi  tW  buttle. 

QUARTERLY 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


fVliidi  nwy  br  prorui-ed,  if  ordered,  of  any  Stfulndler  Ihrovghoi^  j 
//if  Biitiih  Empire. 


Thp  Ikonomj-  of  tlie  Dnrn ;  m  a  Dialogue  heiHoen  a  Fnrmcr  and  *n  Go»-  j 
nniniw,  on  tlie  Sr|M)ralJiiii  aiii  preiin'a(i<>'>  of  (^<"'>>*  Bj  W.  hfUi,  MSaJ 
11-  Is-  1 

Geserni  View  of  ilw  Aijrieiiltiire  "f  t'le  County  o("\\'f  si  LoiUinn,  drm»ii  t^l  1 
fcrllie  Boiird  of  Aj-fciliore.     Bj  J.  Tmrter.    8»o.    9». 

General  View  nrdie  Asritmliurt?  of  ilie  Ik-liriilci,  or  the  We^irm  Iile*  irf  5 
Srotlnnd  :  ilrawn  up  for  tlie  BootA  of  Agricuiiure.     Bj  J.  MocduixiJd,  A.M.   • 

8vu.    II.    iH. 

Some  lUrmaiks  on  the  MIMew  of  Wlii^nt,  ■nd  ihc  cboice  of  Sent  Corn, 

particularly   ii    reference   ta  ..n   nvpoilir-l-.  of   Sir   Ju'iepli    Banlii,  K.  B. 
Hvo.  3». 

I   pniti.    fif  G.  Cooper,  lemo. 


Relin  r>f  Antiquity :  or,  It«nKiti«  of  Ancioat  Structan*;  nith  Mlicr  Vt*- 
rigei  uf  eurly  Time*  iu  tireuC  Britain,  acmcDpAnied  wii|i  deacriptive  Sketcbn. 
4ID.  'II.  IDs.  ur  imp.  4b).  will)  pruiif  impcesMoiii,  on  ludja  p^per.    4l. 

Antiquviaii  auU  'I'upogrupblcul  Cabinet;  coiitaii^iiiii  a  Series  ordeginl 
Vivwt  lit'  the  most  intere stiiifi  Oliiplis  of  Curiosity  in  Greet  B.-iinin,  accom- 
patiied  with  letter  pieii  dcjcrffMInd,  Vol.  X.  Ic.  8vo.  Ifli.  ot  demjp  8vq, 
11.  11. 

E««ayon  a  Punic  Iixrriptioti,  By  the  Ui^c  lion.  Sif  WiUiam  Dmmuiond. 
'  ---       II,  lis.  Oil. 


'An  Attempt  to  limpUft  ilie  Notauon  of  Mu*ic;  *riib  an  accotint  W  (hat 
_  Nf  in  uM.     Illuitraicil  by  exutnple*,  lacred  and  HCuUr.     fit  S.  RrOOtter, 

r.LS.     4to.      10=.  6(1, 


.   Mvranin  of  tlip  lntt#r  Veau  of  the  Life  of  ilie  late  Bight  Hon.  C.  3.  Poi. 
By  J.  B.  Trotier.  F,->n.  bis  priiute  secretary.    Bvo.     lit. 

An  Aupetirli^  to  Mr.  Trotter'*  ftlcmoirs  of  Mr  Foi.     Bvo.    8d. 
lii-iiiiie  itei  Feinnie*  Fniii(:oi«ct,  Im  plu*  cel^rei,  ct  dc  l«ur  influeuce  lur 
1*  LJil^r«iurc  I'ran^otH.     Par  Mali,  de  Uanlia,     liati.     t  vols.     tlK. 
f  I'ba  Life  <>f  Sir  K.  Wliittitigtuii,  Kt.  four  liirie*  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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'The  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cesart.  By  Elia  Rogers.  5  vols.  8vo.  and  a 
quarto  Atlas  of  maps.     31.  15s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  SumM  (late  Wel)%)ofthe  Theatres  Rojal, 
Drury-iane,  Covent  GardeD,  and  Ha^ market  Written  by  herself.  S  vols, 
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The  Lives  of  John  Selden,  Esq.  ond  Archbishop  Usher,  with  Notices  of  the 
principal  English  Men  of  Letters,  with  whom  they  were  connecied.  By  J. 
Aikiu,  M.  D.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  rhe  Life  of  Prince  PotemKin,  Field- Marshal  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  tl>e  Russian  Army.  Comprehending  Original  Anecdotes  of  Cathe- 
rine the  Second  and  of  the  Russian  Court.  TraiMlated  from  the  GemuHk 
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Biogniphie  Moderne ;  or.  Lives  of  Remarkable  Characters  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
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BOTANT. 

The  Botanical  Magazine.  Continued.  By  John  Sims,  M.  D.  VoL  XXXIV. 
8vo.     ll.  Is. 

Ilortus  Knvensii ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  coltivated  in  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gaidcn  at  Kcw.  By  the  late  W.  Aiton;  enlarged  by  W.  J.  Alton. 
Vol.  III.  8vo.    12s. 

CUEMISTRT. 

Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry,  delirered  bj 
J.  A.  Paris,  M.  B.  F.L.S.    9s.  Od. 
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COMMERCE. 

The  Present  ruinous  Sirnation  of  the  West  India  Islands,  submitted  to  the 
People  ol  the  B^lli^h  Empire;  with  a  few  Remarks  upon  the  Imposition  and 
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^.-  Ckero   de  Sencctute,  M  de  Ainidlia.     From  the  teat  of  "  "    '' 

llB,  Barker.    ISno.   fih 
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Am  Endish  School  GiamniBr;  in  wbidi  jmotiGiil  lUiiilntfMMi  w  n  mtrj 
respect  Uended  with  Tbeorj^  hj  Riak^  Ennplei^  unI  EiMciBee*  Bj  /• 
Grejf  JuD.   St.  6d. 

A  Vocabulary  io  the  Eoflitb,  Litiii,  GennnH  Fraach,  Ittdira»  Spmbhi  and 
Portaguete  Lauguages.    By  J.  BuardmaD.   Koio.    7t. 

Aunt  Mar/*  Tale&  for  the  Eotertaiuinent  aud  Impraveoiciit  of  Little  Girb. 
Iftmo.    Ss. 

A  Sketch  of  the  priudpal  Efenu  io  J^gUah  HiaUMy.  Bj  WiUiam  FelL 
19mo.   3t.6d. 

Elemeuu  of  Rhetoric;  or,  the  Priodplea  of  Oratory  daH— atedL  By  J* 
Laatoo.    9s.  6d. 

A  Viodicatioo  of  Dr.  Bell's  Syatem  of  Toitioov  io  aSerieaof  Lettcra.  % 
H.  Bfarsb,  D.D.  F.R.  S.    Is. 

BToica. 

The  Works  of  Confacius,  contaioing  the  Ori|inal  Teat,  with  o  TroMlatioB. 
To  which  is  prefisedi  a  Disserution  on  the  Chinese  Langnape  and  Chorocier. 
By  J.  Marsham.  4to.   6L  5».inhoarda:    Serampoor  printed 


BiaToar  aii»  coEoaouMnr. 

Historic  Anecdotes  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Lensbtive  Uoioo  bctweco 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.    Part  III.   4to.    ll.  is.    Hoj^  4to.   fil.  9s. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology.  By  W.  Hales»  D.D.  Vol.  IL  4la 
4L48. 

An  Essay  towards  attaining  a  troe  Idea  of  the  Character  and  Reisn  of  Xjog 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  Causes  of  tlie  Civil  War.  By  M.  TowfooiL 
liSmo.    ds.  6d. 

Historical  Inqairies  oonceniing  Forests  and  Forest  Laws ;  with  Topogiapin* 
val  Hemarks  upon  the  Ancient  and  Modem  State  of  the  New  Forest  in  the 
County  of  Southampton.  By  Perciral  Lewis,  Esq.  F.  A.S.  With  a  Map  and 
Pkte.    410.    11.  lls.dd. 

JUKISPRUDEKCS. 

A  Report  of  the  Judgment  delivered  in  the  Conristorial  Court,  DoetonT 

Commons,  July  16,  1811,  l>y  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Scott,  Chancellor  of  the 
Diucesc,  ill  ilie  Cause  of  Dalrymple  the  Wife  against  Dalrymple  the  Hus- 
band; with  nn  Appendii.     By  J.  Uudsou,  LL.  D.    8vo.    9s. 

Two  Treatises  ou  liie  IlinJu  Law  of  Ittheritance.  Translated  byll.T. 
Colebrook,  E»q.  lu  royal  4to.  It  lis.  6d.  in  boards.  Calcutta  printed. 
IfilO. 

The  Complete  English  Lawyer ;  or.  Every  Man  his  own  lawyer ;  containing 
a  Summary  of  the  L^ws  and  Constitution  of  l^igland.    8%'o.    15a. 

The  new  standing  Ordeis  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  revised  by  a  CoB- 
mittee,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  31it  June,  l&ll,  relative  to  private  Bills, 
and  other  Matters,  with  the  Orders  of  the  Housie  of  Lords,  and  Table  of 
Fce^  to  iye  taken  by  the  Officers  of  br>Lh  Houses  of  Parliaoienti    8vo.    5s. 

An  Kssay  on  Aquatic  Rights.     By  Henry  Schuller.     6s.  6d. 

JuribConsult  £&ercitations.  By  Francis  Ilargra^'e,  Esq.  4ui.  2  vola. 
4l.  ISs. 

Considerations  on  tlie  Uoyal  Mooring  Act.    By  J.  J.  Dittoo,  £s^.   5s.  6d» 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  Apprentices  and  JoomeymeOp.- 
and  to  exercising  Trades.    By  J.  Chiuy,  fisq..    8vo.    7«.  6d. 

Historical  Enquiries,  concerning  Forests  and  Forest  Liivs.  By  P.  Ijewi% 
Kbq.     4to.     ll.  lUed. 

'  lleport  of  the  Case  of  W.  Kent,  ocaiTictcd  at  Reading,  Jan.  15, 1611,  io  the 
penalty  of  201.  for  teaching  and  praying.    8vo.    12s.    -  . 


■  'A  Treatise  on  ihe  Panieii  to  Actions,  (he  Form*  of  Acliiins,  nnd  on  Plead- 
fk^   wiih   Preccdenta  of  I'leadiugs.     By  J.  CLiiiv,  Ejq.    3  vols.  lojial  Zyo. 

t-T™c»»  on  Legal  ind  other  Subject*.     Vol.  I.     Part  I,     Bj  ihc  IIoii.  Sir  W. 
IS.  Smith,  Ban.     8vo.     4t,  ltd. 

I  Tlie  Gentleman's  BCnihemaiical  Conipanion  far  the  Year  1913;  caniaiDing 
Answers  to  llielast  yeur'»  Xnlgmas,  Uelillstct,  &c.  Sic.  9s.  Cd. 
^AnAccmini  of  the  Trijjuuomeirical  Survey,  carried  uii  by  Order  of  tlie 
tfaiier  General  of  his  Mnjirsty's  Oidimnce,  in  die^ears  ISOO,  1,6,4,5,6,7, 
■fids.  By  Lieut.  Col.  William  Mi>d<;e,  of  the  lUval  Ariillery,  F.R.S.  and 
Cipt.  Thonms  Colby,  oflhe  Roynl  F.i.gin^ers.  Vol.  III.  4tii,  Sl.  3s. 

All  EleioeuUry  luvesiigalion  uf  the  ITieory  uf  Numbers.  By  P.  Barlow. 
,nro. 

directions  for  Suiling  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  Chiot,  New  Hiilland, 
C<U)e  orGoodllonc,  and   ibe  interjacent  Purls.     By  J.  Uorsburth,  F.  R.S. 
r^iIL    4to.    31.5s. 
'   A  set  of  Aitronumical  TaUes,  for  the  vears  1T80,  1781,   1783,   1783,  for 

£056  of  ibowt  who  (iiidy  EleineuUiry  fliilompjiy,  or  Aatroiugy.     By  Tho- 
I  While.  Vol.1.     ISnio.  8t.    Or  each  yenrstputule,  9j.    A  volume,  cdo- 
tabiDg  four  years,  will  b«  cuniinued  annuutly. 

I^The  EscuUpiu)  Monitor;  or,  faithful  Guide  to  the  lUvtory  of  the  Human 
'Jpectcs.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uarry.     8vo.   Ss. 

[ObserTaiiuasou  the  Diteasn  of  (be  liver,  and  on  the  Efiectsof  Mercury  in 
Seir  Treaemeot.     Bj  T.  MilU,  M.  D.  -  Ss.  6d. 
''Pracucnl  Obwrvotioni  oil  Cancer.    By  diekte  J<  Howard.   8to.   St. 

TaCcinatioii  ^'iudicated ;  or,  nn  Address  (r>  ttie  People  of  England  upon  th« 
toportant  Subject  of  Vaccine  In'Jculatioii.     By  J.  Cooper.     Ss. 

AnatDmico-Cliirutgicul  Views  of  the  Male  and  Female  Pelvis,  vith  appro- 

Eiaie  Eipl«iia6')ns.     By  J.  J.  Watt.     pBr(  II.    Folio,    ll.  lis.  6<i.   or   co> 
ured.    al.  las.  Qd. 

Syllabtis  of  ■  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Hedw 
ciue;  delivered  bv  J.  Adams,  M.  D.     Ss.Sd. 

An  Account  of  (he  Ravat-ei  committed  in  Ceylon  by  Sraall-Pox,  previously 
to  tbe  Iniroduetiou  of  ViiociiiaMon.  By  Thomas  Christie,  M.D.  8vo. 
3s. 

.  A  Collection   of  Treatises  on  Sol-Lunar  tnfl 
improvnl    Melhnri    of   curing    them.      Bv    Frni 
lOa.  6d. 
A  LoMer  to  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh.     By  A.  Duncan,  sen.  M.  D.  tto. 

Biiioiuia;  Opinions  concerning  Life  and  Health.  By  A.  P.  Bochnn.  Bvo. 
5s.  6(1. 

Aledical  Chirurgical  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  London.  Vol.  It.  8ri>. 
Ifis.* 

A  popular  Treatise  on  (he  Preven(i(ra  and  Cure  of  the  difterenl  S(ag*>  of 
Asthmn.    By  J.  M.  Caion.    3s. 

All  F^sy  on  the  Disease,  called  Yellow  Fever.  By  E.N.  Bancroft,  M.D 
8v(i.     Sis. 

The  Apothecary's  Vadc-Mecum  ;  or 
New  I/iDdoD  Fbarmacopsia  for  (be  u 
By  H.  U.  Browae.  fc  Ts.  6d. 


ji 
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MILITAftT. 

ObflenratioQt  of  a  Veteran,  on  the  Principles  of  WaTi  MSitary  EoonoBj, 
&c.    8vo.     iOs.  6d. 

Obnenraciont  on  the  present  State  of  the  Portngnese  Arany,  as  organised  W 
Deuteiiant-General  Sir  W.  Can*  Beresford,  K.  B.  with  an  Account  of  the  diN 
fereiit  Miliury  Esuhlifthmeiits  and  Laws  of  Portugal.  By  A.  Halliday,  M.D. 
4to.    158. 

MISCBLLANEOUa. 

The  Projector,  a  Periodical  Paper,  originallj  published  in  Monthly  Nom- 
bers,  rt'viaed  and  corrected  by  the  Author.     3  vols.  8to.     37s. 

Bihiiotheca  Classica  Selecta:  a  Catalogue  of  a  valuable  and  useful  colleo- 
tton  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Lexicons,  Biblical  Literature,  5cc.  Several 
oil  Ur^e  pap^r,aiid  in  Morocco  and  Russia  leather  bindings,  now  on  sale,  with 
prices  adixed,  at  Lunn's  Classical  Library,  Soho-square,  gratis. 

Luciaiius  Redivivus :  Dialogues  concerning  Men,  Manners,  and  Opinions, 
(moral,  critical,  satirical,  and  gay.)  On  Envy,  and  the  Literary  Character; 
Conduct  of  Princes;  Shakespeare's  Editors;  Public  Education;  Coquetry; 
the  Drama ;  Fair  Criticism;  Loans  to  the  Indigent  Misanthropy;  on  Poetry  ; 
Philanthropy ;  Imitations;  &c.  &c.     8ro.    8s.  6d. 

The  Alien;  or,  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Greville*s  Statement  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Naldi's  Action  for  Arrears.    ByG.  Naldi.    ds. 

The  Lundon  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their  Sixes  and  Prices.  Corrected 
to  Aiii:u«>t  IBll.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  fof  1809.     9  vols.  Bvo.    IL  4s. 

The  American  Review  of  History  and  Politics,  and  General  Repository  of 
Literature  and  State  Papers.    Number  III.    6s. 

The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institntion,  read  at  the 
Anni::il  General  Meeting,  on  the  ^7th  of  March,  1811.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Appendix,  and  aList  of  Subscribers.    2s. 

The  East-India  Register  nnd  Directory,  corrected  to  the  S7th  of  August^ 
1841.     By  J.  Mathisoii,  and  A.  W.  Mason.     t3mo.    8s. 

The  Polish  Game  of  Draughts,  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  curious  Situations. 
fiy  J.  G.  Pohlroan,  Esq.    ?s. 

The  Philosopher;  or,  Historical  and  Critical  Notes.  By  General  Sarra* 
lin.     53. 

A  Concise  and  Familiar  Examination  of  certain  Rules  used  in  valuing  Life 
Assurances.     Bv  W.Fairman.    Is.  (5d. 

A  Brief  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  o(  the  Bill,  for  better  regulating,  &c.  Pa- 
rish and  other  llc^ibters.     By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Frith,  L.  L.P.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature.  By  T.  Green,  Esq. 
4to.    21s. 

Jollied  Sketch  of  Ciimberlnnd  Manners  and  Customs,  partly  in  the  Provin- 
cial Dialect,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  a  Glossary.  Is.  8vo.  tine  paper,  ls.6d. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  ]((M;istcr,  tor  1809.    Bvo.    21s.       • 

Evening's  Amusements,  for  1812.     By  W,  Frend.    12mo.   5s. 

MAIURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

A  New  Weather  Guide,  for  the  Curious;  shewing  the  State  of  the  Atmos- 
phere, by  animal  and  vegetable  Barometers;  and  the  Hour  of  the  Dav,  in 
Summer,  by  a  Botanical  Clock.     By  Joseph  Taylor.    18mo.    Is.  6d. 

A  Moral  and  Philosophical  History  of  Comets,  including  an  accurate  De- 
scription of  the  present  Comet.     By  II.  Le  Clerc,  Esq.    Is. 

Instinct  Displayed,  in  a  Collection  of  welUaothcucicated  Facts;  exempli- 

Siog  the  extraordinary  Sag^ty  of  various  Species  of  the  Aoimal  Creation. 
y  Priscilla  Wakefield.    13mo.    5s. 

KOVELS. 


1811.  Lui  tf  New  Puhlicatknu.  56$ 

NOVELS. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.     By  a  Lady.    Svnis.  I^mo.    15s. 

TIm  Decision.     By  the  author  of  Caroline  Ormsby.    12ino.    S  vols. 

Ida  of  Austria;  or,  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Cross.  A  Romance.  ISoiQ. 
3  vols.    15s. 

The  Countess  of  Gertrude ;  or,  Modes  of  Discipline.  By  Laetitia  M.  Haw- 
kins.  8vo.  4  vols.    36s. 

Rosalie;  or,  the  Castle  of  Montalabretti.    ISmo.  4  volt.    II. 

Family  Quarrels:  A  Novel.     12mo.  3  vols.    15s. 

The  ^iodern  Kate ;  or,  a  Husband  Perplexed.  By  A.  F.  Holskin.  2  vols. 
10s. 

Matrimony,  the  Height  of  Bliss;  or,  the  Extreme  of  Misery.  By  Mrs. 
Meeke.    4  vols.    21s. 

The  Cavern  ;  or,  the  Two  Sisters :  a  Translation  of  the  French  Tale  of  Le 
So  uterrain,  ou  les  deux  Si£urs.     8vo.  4s.  6d.    . 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Paul  Plaintive,  compiled  fro/n  original  Docu* 
ments.     2  vols.  12mo.    lOs.  6d.  ^ 

New  Canterbury  Tales;  or,  Glories  of  the  Garrison.  By  O.  Outline. 
12  mo.    5s. 

St.  Otsburg;  or,  the  Carmelite  Monk:  a  Romance.    4  vols.    21s. 

Ora  and  Juliet;  or,  Influence  of  First  Principles,    4  vols.    20s. 

Brighton  in  an  Uproar  :  a  Novel,  founded  on  Facts.  By  H.  M.  Moriarty. 
2  volb.    12s. 

Rudolph  and  Adelaide;  or,  the  F(frt  of  St.  Fernandes.  By  M.  A.  Mar- 
ohant.    3  vols.    ' 

Yamboo;  or,  the  North  American  Slave.    3  vols.    15s. 

The  Englishman.     By  Miss  Byron.     6  vols.    SOs. 

The  History  of  a  Clergyman's  Widow  and  her  Family.     49. 

Beauford;  or,  a  Picture  of  High  Life.  By  H.  Card,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 
15s. 

Eugenie  ct  Mathilde,.ou  Memoires  de  la  Famille  du  Comte  de  Revel.  3 
ToU.  12mo.    15s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Etyraologicon  Universale ;  or,  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary.  By  W, 
Whiter.     4to.    Vt»I.I.    Parts  L  and  II.    41.  4s. 

Cosha;  or,  Dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  By  Amera  Siuha.  With 
an  English  Interpretation,  and  Annotations.  By  IL T.  Colebrook,  Esq.  4lo. 
51.  5s.  in  boards.     Serampoor  printed  1808. 

POETRY. 

The  Art  of  English  Poesie.  Construed  into  tliree  Books :  the  first,  of  Poets 
and  Poesie;  the  second,  of  Proportion;  the  third,  of  Ornament.  By  George 
Puirenham.    4to.    21. 8s. 

Translations  from  ancient  Irish  Manuscripts,  and  other  Poems.  By  J. 
Martin.     8vo.     7s. 

Poems  on  Subjects  concerned  with  Scripture.    By  S.  Newman.  8ro.  3s.  6d. 

The  Rhapsody;  or,  a  Wreath  for  the  Brow  of  Buonaparte.    4to.    5s. 

The  Ghosts  of  Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Moore.    Is.  6d. 

Original  Poems.     By  Mrs.  Pilkington.    fc.   10«.  6d. 

Poems.     By  Lieutenant  Charles  Gniy,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  fc.  6?. 

Poems  and  Letters.  By  the  late  W.  J.  Rtiberts,  of  Bristol,  deceased,  with 
some  Account  of  his  Life.    8vo.    10<.  Gd, 

Metncai  Sketches.  In  two  Parts;  containing  original  Pieces  on  different 
Subjects.     Is.  6d. 

The 
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TbeSfcbiiglM;  or,  ^  Tda  of  Old;  aiid  othtr  Poems,  puUidwd  id  DvUns 
iR^tfa  Midiuons.    Bj  Mrt.  liddiard.    6$. 

Poems.    Ek  Mr.  tt.  Speooer.   8m.    10s. 

Sqaibs  and  Cnckers;  Serioosy  ComioU,  md  Tender*  Bf  J.  ftfi^^llfiitt^ 
£•0.    cr.    7s. 

BoMm's  Chaio ;  or,  the  Choice  of  Lifii.    A  Pdem.    By  Alxca  liefaoo.  6s. 

Ldsare  Hours,  or  Morniny  Amusements :  coosistiiig  of  Poems  on  e  Vaiiecj 
jof  loteresttng  Subjects*    By  W.  Steers,   fc.  6s. 
y.  Poems.    Bj  8.  T.  CoIeridiEe,  Esq.   8vo. 

Diies,  semd  to  the  MeiiK>ry  of  the-Rer.  I.  Grehame,  Author  of  the  Seh* 
heth.   4to.    8s. 

Poems.    By  WhistMi,  Bristow.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Craig  Praidrie ;  Visioni  of  Sruiahilitj,  with  Legendary  Tales  and  Oocaaiooal 
Pieces.    By  D.  Carey.   8vo.  8s. 

Poems  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.    Bt  Miss  R    ■    —  H       ■     k  fc  5e. 
•  'Pains  of  Memory.    A  Poem.    By  P.  Biiighaoi.  fc.    5s.  6d. 

•  POLITICS  AKD   POLITICAL   £CeilOMT» 

Letters  addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the 
Coeduct  of  the  past  and  present  Admioistrations  of  the  American  Gorera* 
aent  towards  Great  Britain  and  France.     By  T.  Picketing.    5s. 
'    Sfieech  of  Sir  Fraxmts  Burdeit,  rcUtire  to  £>[-Officio  luforotfUioiis  io  Cases 
ofLibd.    ls.6d. 

Remarks  on  a  Bill  for  the  better  resulting  and  preserving  Parish  mod  other 
Registers.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Daobeney,  LL.  B.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Letter  upoo  the  Mischierous  Influence  of  the  Spapish  Imfnisition,  as  it 
actually  exists  in  the  Provinces  under  the  Spanish  Government.     ]s.6d. 

The  West  Indians  defended  against  the  Accusations  of  their  Calumniators, 
or  Facts  versus  Prejudices.    8s.  6d. 

'  A  serious  Investigation  of  the  Nature  aml-Effeots  of  Parochial  Assessments 
being  charged  on  Places  of  Relidous  Worship,    fiy  R.  Ilill,  M.  A.    Is.  6d. 
"  A  few  Reflections  on  passing  Events.    Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  ^1.  P.  on  the  Subject  of  Reform  in  the  Repre* 
tentation  of  the  People  iii  Parliament.     By  W.  iloscoe,  Esq.    Is. 

The  Orieotal  Exposition;  presenting  to  the  United  Kingdom  an  Open 
Trade  to  India  and  China.     By  S.  F.  Waddington,  Esq.    8vo.    6«. 

The  Political  Review,  and  Monthly  Mirror  of  the  Times.  No.  I.  (to  be 
continued  Monthly.)   2s. 

Reflections  on  the  possible  Existence,  and  supposed  Expediency,  of  National 
Bankruptcy.     By  Peter  Uichurd  Hoare,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Policy  and  Interests  of  the  Utiited  States.    4s. 

Ah'red  ou  Reform.     By  William  Parker.    3d. 

Hints  to  all  Classes  at  the  present  Crisis.    By  one  of  the  People.    1^.  6d. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Roman  C^thulics  of  Ireland, 
in  1703  and  1794,  compared  with  those  in  JHIO  and  1811.    2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  Two  Speeches  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  N.  Vantiturt,  May  7 
and  13,  1811,  on  the  lleportof  the  Bullion  Committee.    6s:  6d. 

liisturicui  Reflections  on  tlie  Constitution  and  Representative  System  of 
£iij;iand,  with  Reference  to  tlie  Popular  Propositions  for  a  R<^orm  of  Parlia- 
ment.    By  James  Jopp,  Esq.    8vo.    10s,  6d. 

THEOLOCY. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Sermons.  By  David  Brichan,  D.D.  8vo.  5h. 
boards. 

The  Life  of  John  Knox ;  containing  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotland,  with  biographical  Notices  of  the  Principai  Refbniier% 

and 
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knd  Skeuhnoribe  ProgrEaeofLitenicure  iii  ScutUad,  during  a  great  pan  of 
the  Sixteenili  Ceoturj.  By  ibe  Rev.  TliomDs  M'Crie.  8vu.  la*,  boards. 
ttuynl  pnpcr,  ll.  1^. 

C*ii  JuL[i  CxsiRis  OpeRxOMNM;  ad  o]Mimciruni  ewmptiirium  fidem 
RecBiiritb,  uotulis  aermoiie  Anglicuno  eianitis  iliuitratii,  et  indica  NamiiMim 
Propriorum  uberritno  iniiructH.  Siiidio  J'j*Miis  DmocK.  i^mo.  tt,  bound. 
TliG  FAHliauoDof  i)ic  Mestiuh,  the  Bull  ur  Caiisolaiiim  inO»lh;a$Er- 
^a,  delivered  at  Ilijjli  W^rcombe,  Bucks.  By  ilie  Rev.  Jacob  Snelgar. 
'  la. 

Infant  Interest  in  Clirist'»  C>iinmi»inn ;  a  Sermon,  occiiiioned  hi  itie  Bnp- 
titm  of  the  infant  DiiuKhtor  uf  ibe  Itev.  JucobSuelgar.  By  tbe  fte*.  Cum. 
Uillcr,  of-HlKh  W<|coin)«,  BucLi.     1». 

Scripturul  Cliriitionily  recniniiiended:  a  SernioD,  preached  at  Ljun.  By 
T.  Finch,    at. 

A  Word  of  Exhortatian  and  Eocourageineni :  preachej  nt  Boston,  By  J. 
Slereiii.     li.  «d. 

A  Sermon,  preached   in  St.  Aiid[e>v*s,  Dublin.     Qy  (be  lUv.  R.  Gravet, 
D.  D,    is.  tkl. 
'  -    A  Sermoo,  deliveTed  at  HotioD  Chapel,  on  tl;e  Death  of  the  Q«v.  T.  Spen- 
I   «er.     By  H.  F.  Burder,  MA.    Ss. 

A  SeriDun,  preached  at  the  Uniun-Btrcet  Meeting-house,  Brighton.  By  J. 
Style*.    Is.  6d. 

Christ  (he  Author  of  eternal  SaKation;  preached  at  Gruntliam.  By  lh« 
Bev.  W.  B.iicher.M.A.     Is, 

"  A  ^nuon,  preadied  at  George's  Mectini;- haute,  Exeter.  By  J.  Ken- 
liih,    l5. 

A  Discourse,  delivered  at  Purtsmoutli,  before  a  Society  of  Unitarian  Chrii- 
lians.     By  T.  Bees,    4s. 

The  O^hion,  or  the  Tlieolugy  of-  tbe  Serpent  and  the  Variety  of  God.  By 
].  Bellamy.    8vo.   4e.  Gd, 

''  A  Sermon,  preuched  ul  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Anne,  Bluckfriars,  before  tlw 
Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  nnd  the  EaoL     B;r  the  Hei.  M.  Home.    3*. 

The  Dedicatiiin  of  the  Bihlia  I'olvi^liiiiD,  (o  king  Charla  tlie  Second.     By 

Brian  Wd ton.   Folio,   7t.  iUpriiiicd  from  a  fine  oriptialcopv,  just  impurred. 

Patriarchal  Times;  or,  thn  Lund  of  Cantuiii:  inseTen  books.     Comprising 

'   lOtereMinE  erents,  incidentn,  and  characters,  local  uod  historical;  founded  on 

the  Holy  Scriplutes.    By  Min  CKeeffe.    3  luli.  lamo.     IDs.  6d. 

*    Decliimtioii  sgninsl  the  Cope's  Supremacy,     Wrote  by  his  Majesty  Ed- 

'    ward  Vt.  in  the  year   1549.     Itcpuhliihnl,  nod  dedicated   to   bis   Mi^°*'J 

'^.rge  HI.     Dv  ihe  Rev.  John  Duncan,  LL.  D.  F.  A.  S, 

The  Works  of  Archibald  M'Lean,  of  E<llnhurgh.  Volume  V.  Comprising 
a  rjraph(as&  and  Commeuiary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hcln'cw*.    12rao.    tt. 

A  Uefeiice  of  tl)cCriii(|ue  of  the  Hebrew  nurd  Nachasb,  against  (be  Uypo- 
^lliesis  of  Dr.  AdttiD  Clarke.    ByD.  G.  Wait.    Si.  ed. 

Select  Wiirka  nf  Bishop  Hall;  containing  the  Contemplations  with  hitPrao- 
^ticnl  and  Devotional  Works;  heiii)!  iIm  must  inteiesiiug  ajid  useful  part  of  hi* 
tWrilinKS.  TtieLifeiiodPurtrnicuf  the  AuthoracGompuny  tint  Edition,  wiili 
(Slnsmri^,  and  a  cupiuui  Indei  to  tbe  6ve  Voluinea. 
'^  The  Jewi  priivoked  tojealousy.  A  Sermon  preached  Jan* 5.  By  llie Bcv. 
"C  Simeon,  M.  A.    Is. 

Apostolic  lienevotcnce  toward*  (ha  Jen*  recommended  for  Imiution,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  June  5,  at  llic  Jew's  Chupel,  Spitallields.  By  E.  Wiltioms, 
fi.  0.    1*.  6d. 

Caatrels,  or  Scne  of  Solumon,  a  new   translation,  with  Note*.     By  the 
4!|eK^.Fry,A.B.    Svo.Cs. 
,4V..    ..  Tbooghd 
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ThouKhUon  our  Abase  of  the  Stbluirb,  extracted  from  t  Semum  delivered 
•t  the  re-opeiiing  of  Laura  Chapel,  September  S9.  Bj  tbe  Rev.  J.  Gardiner, 
D.D,    Is. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  tbe  Clerf^j  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northumberland, 
at  the  Ordinar?  ViMiation  in  1809.     By  R.  Thorp,  D.  D.    It. 

The  Dignity  and  Duty  of  Magistrates.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Aniie% 
in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Leicester,  AuguM  8.    By  J.  Ford,  LL.  D.    l9.6d. 

Christ  the  Author  of  Eternal  Sjalvation  to  all  that  obey  him.  A  Sermon, 
preached  at  Grantham,  August  18.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Butcher,  M.  A.    Is. 

llie  Duty  of  Christians  to  partake  of  the  Afflictions  of  the  Gospel,  consi- 
dered and  enforced,  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Portsmouth,  on  Wednesday, 
June  26.     By  Thomiis  Rees.    Is.  sewed. 

Four  Discourses  on  tbe  Nature,  Desicn,  Uses,  and  History,  of  die  Ordi« 
nance  of  Baptism.    By  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D.    ISmo.    St.  Od. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Chapel  in  St.  Savionr's-gate,  York,  June  94, 
1810.     By  C.  Wellbeloved.    Is.  6d. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character.    By  the  late  G.  Campbell,  D.  D.  F.R.S. 
Newly  edited  by  J.  Fraser.  D.  D.    8vo.    7s. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  at  the  V'isitation  of  the  Rey.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  in  the  years  1805  ami  1811.  By  tbe  Rev.  T.  £.  Vaughan,  M.  A. 
9S.M. 

Scripture  Directoiy;  or,  an  Attempt  to  asust  the  unlearned  Reader  to  un* 
derstand  the  general  History  and  leading  Subjects  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
T.  Jones.    8s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  or  the  Baptismal  Service  of  the  Chorch  of  £n^ 
land  vindicated.     Bv  the  Rev.  R.  Postlechwaite.    Ss.  6d. 

Remarks  on  two  Particulars  in  a  Refutation  of  Calvinism.    Ss.  6d. 

Love  to  Chriit :  a:  Discourse  delivered  at  Coventry,  Juae  11,  1811,  before 
die  Unitarian  l^ract  Society  established  in  Birmitigham,  for  Warwickshire  and 
the  neighb<}uring  Counties.     Bv  James  Hews  Bransby.    Is. 

The  Circular  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Rnbert  Luke.     Is  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Go%'emment  of  the  Church:  compiled  from  the  mostce- 
kbrated  Divines.     By  Edward  Barwisk,  A.  B.  T.  C.  D.    4s. 

lljird  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews.    2s.  6d. 

A  f)efence  of  the  Ancient  Fuith;  or  Five  Sermons  in  Proof  the  Christian 
Religion.     By  the  R(*v.  P.  Gandolphy.    Bvo.    5s. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Duties,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Kcligion.     By  O.  Gregory,  LL.  D.    4  vols.  12mo.    148. 

An  Entire  New  Ver&ion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  accommodate  ttiem  to  the  Worsliip'of  the  Christian  Church.  By 
tlie  Rev.  W.  Goode,  M..A.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  Is. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Liturgy.     By  the  Rev.  B.  Wood,  M.  A.    Is.  6d. 

Christian  Liberty.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge.  Bv  S. 
Butler,  D.D.     l2ino.    5s. 

A  Body  of  Divinity,  wherein  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  are 
eiplained  and  defended.    By  I.  RiHgley,  B.  D.   8vo.    Vol.  I.    9s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,  Augusts,  1811. 
By  W.  S.  Goddard,  D.  D.  2s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Michaefs  Lewes,  before  the 
Right  llev.  J.  Buckner,  D.D.  July  18,  1811.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Ellison, 
M.  A.    2s. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Salvation  which  is  in  Christ  only.  By  the  Rev.  £,  T. 
Vaughan,  M.  A.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Great  Duty  of  bringing  Children  unto  Chrbt;  preached 
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The  Beauties  of  Enjlnnd  and  WbIc*;  or,  Or'ipnal  Delineations,  topognt* 
|ihicsl,  histurrcnli  ■nd  descriptive,  nf  each  Countj.  In  11  vols,  demy  8vo. 
181.     Hnyal  tCl.  4s. 

Joltie's  Cumberland  Guide  and  Direclorv ;  cotitaining  a  Descriptive  Tour 
through  the  County  mid  a  List  uf  Persons  in  Public  and  Private  Siluutions  in 
every  piingpal  PluceJn  the  Cuuiitj:  nlaa  n  Liac  of  the  Shipping.    8vu.   6^ 


Travels  in  Greece,  Falesline,  K^pt,  and  Bnrbarr,  during  the  Years  1800   . 
•nd  1807.     By  F.  A.  De  Chnuteaubriand.    Translated  fioui  the  French   by 
Schoberl.    9  vols.  8vo.    94s. 

A  View  of  (he  Present  State  of  Sicily ;  its  rural  Kconomy,  Pupulation,  and 
Produce,  particuUrly  in  the  county  i>(  Mudica.  With  nn  Appendix,  con- 
taining Ohservations  an  its  general  Charairter,  Climate,  and  Resources.  By 
TtinmuWri^hi  Vaughan,  Esq.    Ito,    ll.  lis.  6d.  brmrds. 

Sketches,  Civil  and  Military,  of  the  Island  of  Java  and  its  intermeiliate 
Sependeucics,  including  particular  and  interetting  Details  of  Bulnvin;  taken 
ttoia  Voyages  between  ITtiS  and  1810.  By  a  Dutch  Admiral  and  French  Ge- 
aeral.    8vo. 

A  Journev  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Constantinople,  'i 
in  the  yeais'lSOS,  1809.     By  J.  Morier,  Esq.   4tu.    31.  13s.  Gd.  with  plates, 

Travels  in  the  Ulnnd  of  Icelund,  during  the  Summer  of  the  Year  IBID,  with   . 
Uplalei.     Dy  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.    4to.    31.3s, 


LIVRES  NOUVEAUX, 
Import/t  par  J.  Viboffe,  B.  Dulaa,  et  Co.,  el  L.  DteoncAy. 

Eludes  de  lllisloire  Ancienne  et  de  celle  de  la  Gri^,  par  P.  C.  Leve^iue 
ISll,  Paris.    5  vols.  8v().    91.  tai.  ed. 

Hiitnire  Gcnfrule  d'Espaune  depuis  Ics  ifnipt  les  plus  recul^s  jusqu'-i   nos 
jours,   pur  Uep ping.   I8lt,  Paris.     Hvols.  8vo.    11.4s, 

Uiitoire  de  )■  ranee  pendant  le  18me.  sitcle,  par  la  Cretelle.     Les  4  premier 

<U.    «(.  8i. 

Histoitei  del  Bohemiens,  Mcenn  de  ce  Peuple  Nomade;  leur  laogue^  lie 
Bra.    lOs. 

HiMuire  de  la  Monarchie  des  Goths  en  Italic,  par  J.  Naudet,  1311,  Paris. 

o.     109. 

Histoite  de   France  depuis   la  Revolution,   par  Toulongeon,  7  vols.  8ro. 
SI.  3s. 

Hittoire    de*    R^^publiquet    ItalieDoes,    par    Sismuudi,     8  vols,   8vo.   4l. 

*•  Cd-  . 

Stiiieti'iuedu  Meiiquv,  parllurabolt  ct  Banplnnd.  H  livrnitnns,4tn.    311. 

Essai   Politique  sur  le  Mexique,   faiinnt   une  pariie  complete  du  Vuyaga 
tfHuiiibolt  et  Bnnplnnd,  i  vols.  8vo,  cartes  «l.  14s.  6d. 

Blbtiolheque  des  VoyHges,  6  volg.Svn.   St.  ISl. 

Collection  A  btet,fe  des  Voyages,  canes,  6z-  1 3  vols.  Sto.  BI.  8s. 

Descripiinn  de  I'  Egypte,  ou  Rccueil  des  Observations  et  Reoherclm  failei 
Uttiditnt  I'Eipedition  Franfuise  en  Egypte,  et  publices,  pnrUrdre  du  Gi 
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Mment.  Frtis.  Prette  Imp^riale^— C«t  oorraM  iiia|(iiifi<raaoient  esfoir^,  est 
dirit^  en  Antiquity  Etftt-modenie,  Hi:tt4iire  ^f!ito^elle.  Les  Aotiquit^  four- 
nittent  420  pUnclies,  T  Etat  moderne  170,  et  V  Ilittoire  Natarelle  i50. 

Ces  840  plancbes  formcac  9  voloiaet  grand  folio,  nou  compriK  1*  Atlas  Geo- 
(rapliique  en  160  feuillet ;  et  b^  volumes  de  teite  de  fonnac  tulio  moreo. 

Le  tout  sera  fouroi  eu  trois  livraisoDt.  Pr»  de  la  premihv  lirraiaHia. 
841. 

Le  iiitoe,  papier  velin,  1501. 

Description  de  Londres,  par  Landan,  grmrures  an  trtur,8ro.    11.  10s. 

Cboix  de  Bicwrapbie,  gravures  au  traity  par  Landan,  6  Nos.  ll.  8s. 

lieluiiun  de  I  Sgjpie,  par  Ahd-Alktif,  4to.  21. 9s. 

1^  mdme,  papier  veliii,  4J.  4s. 

IV«knsdes  £%-^ncinens  de  St.  DominKue,  depuis  1808.    Pant,  1811.  8vo. 

La  France  sous  ses  Roiit,  par  Dampniurtiny  i  vols.  8vo,  St 

Les  Tombeaux  du  XVIIi.Si^de,  par  Micville,  2  vols  8vo.  11.4a. 

Dictionnaire  Portatif  de  la  Langue  Fraai^oi^e  d'aprls  TAcaad^miey  2  vols. 
15s. 

Dictionnure  de  Litt^rature,  8vo.  lO*. 

luAoenoe  det  Femmes  sur  la  Litterature,  par  Mudant  de  Genlisi  8voi 
12s. 

CTPrien,  ou  T  enfant  du  Naufrage,  8  vols.  12oio.  12a. 

Melanie  de  Rostang^  3  vols.  12nio.  12s. 

Llleritibre  Polonaise,  3  toIs.  12nx>.   12s. 

Ija  Soeur  de  la  Mis^icordey  4  vols.  12aio.   16s. 

lies  Orphelines  de  Werdcnberg,  4  vols.  12mu.    10s* 

L*Ep8use  du  Bandit,  5  vols.  12nM>.    ll. 

Le  Toiabcau  Mjrsicneus,'  2  vols.  12mo.  8s. 

Trois  Mois  dema  Vie,  par  Dnmnnioiity  3  vols.  l*2aio.  .15s. 

L'  lunocence  et  le  Criiite,  3  vols.  12uio.  15s. 

Encjciop^ie  Gramniuticale,  tiree  du  Dictionnaire  de  rAcad^mie  tt  det 
ncilleurs  ecrirains  Fraii^H)is,  parM.  Fi-^ville,  ISino.  9s. 

fieauc^  de  rUistoirc  d'Auglcterre,  par  Blanchard,  1  voL  Os, 
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tjfbolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  efiecls  of,  148,  149— c. 

liS,  1J4. 
^n%  urigiD  and  improvement  of,  67 — 69. 
^rchilectHTr,  (ELCcIe^iusticul)  laste  for,  increasing,  63,  64 — in  England, 

origiii  and  progress  of,  G5,  6(}. 
T^MtocialiiM  of  ideas,  reiiiaiks  ou  Hartley's  theory  of,  3 — 5 — nature  of, 

12. 
^thaiagorat,  quotatiun  from,  203,  nutr, 
Agiisttne,  (Si.)  cliuracler  and  opinions  of,  205 — 207. 
^atharilij  uf  [he  primilive  faihcrs  of  the  church,  considered,  205 — Z07> 

■  B. 

Baatont,  account  of,  503. 

Batmia,  account  of,  303 — causes  of  its  unhealthy  climate,  ibi<J<  £04 
— liTiiniiers  of  the  Biiiavian  tvomen,  505,  506. 

BettHtlerki^Mr.)  linnet,  134. 

Bell(lir.)  account  of  his  system  of  education  at  Madrai,  365 — 9upe- 
nuriiy  of  the  new  modeol  tdueation,3&lJ — Hier  della  Valle'a  account 
of  the  MalubMr  ay^ipm,  267 — adoantagcs  of  teaching  the  alphabet  hy 
tracing  the  letters  in  sand,  'Z6S — peculiar  benettt  of  Dr.  Bell's  system, 
■t  Madras,  969— he  introduces  it.  into  Ennland,  270~his  system 
more  iumaae  than  that  of  Mr.  I^ncaiier,  266 — bis  opinion  of  the 
education  of  the  poor,  ag2 — remarks  thereon,  ib.  3J)3 — his  system 
adopted  ill  varioui  schools,  2^4— history  of  Dr.  Bell'ii  publications, 
295 — teroarks  thereon,  296,  297 — associuiions  formed  to  protnote 
tis  plans  of  inslruciioii,  302,  303.— See  Laiiautrr. 

fiiugru/iiiv,  difficulty  ofwriting,  318— Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  on,  53ft,  339. 

Bowi/rr  ("it.  G.)  Setmua  on  rducafion  of  the  mjant  pour,  264. 

firofjif  (Mr.)  experiments  with  the  antiar  or  poison  uf  Java,  515. 

Brown  (Dr.)  observations  on  redeclion,  10. 

Buchanan  (Dr.)  Ckr'utian  RtiearcArs  in  Ana,  443 — horrid  nupcrstilioui 
riles  at  Juggernaut,  450,  451— account  «(  the  native  Christians  of 
Tanjore,  452 — slate  of  women  aiiionK  the  Syrian  Christiaas,  452— 
obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  liindoos,  452— 
455 — translation  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Indian  dialects, 
453 — into  the  Persian  language,  456 — into  Arabic,  by  Sabat,  ibid. — 
account  of  the  Syrian  churches  in  India,  457,  458 — no  danger  in 
teachinii;  Christianity  to  the  Hindoos,  459,  46o— necessity  of  an  ec- 
B  -  clesiattical  establiihmsat  in  bidia,  46l. 
^L   Vol.  VI,  Ke.  xii.  O  '1  Buonaparti 
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Bmmaparte^  sketch  of  his  life,  41 — advanced  to  command,  in  the  re* 
publican  army,  t6. — state  of  the  fitctions  in  1795,  tb, — promoted  by 
Barras,  42 — whose  mistress  he  marries,  t6. — receives  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  ib, — state  of  the  French  and  Austrian  armies, 
43— sketch  of  Buonapartes  campaign,  ib, — he  invests   and  raises 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  44 — gains  the  battle  of  Castiglione,  t^. — causes 
of  his  success,  ib, — subsequent  successes,  45 — concludes  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Austrians,  46,  48 — proposes  to  the  directory  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  49 — attacks  and  takes  possession  of  Malta,  t6. — 
Lands  in  E^pt,  t6. — defealid  at  Acre,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  49 — 
returns  to  France,  and  is  appointed  first  consul,  50---character  of, 
51,  52 — anecdote  of  General  Mack,  52,  53 — account  of  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  55,  56 — strictures  thereon,  56,  57— observations  on 
Boonapartc  s  government  and  policy,  59— 6l — ^parallel  between  him 
and  Hyder  AH  Khan,  120,  121 — successful  tyranny  over  the  French 
press,  235,  236,  243 — his  appeals  to  public  opinion,  proved  to  be 
insults,  241,  242 — his  forbearance  to  those*  who  opposed  his  exalta- 
tion, 242,  243 — his  power  over  the  French  clergy,  253 — affects  an* 
cient  times  and  mannen,  255,  256 — restlessness  of  hu  temper,  256. 

C. 

Cahmism^  refutation  of.     See  Lincoln  (Bp,)  infra* 

Cazallaj  martyrdom  of,  334. 

CktUmen,  (Alex.)  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  87 — character 

of  Antony  k  Wood,  ib.  88 — plan  of  the  work,  89,  90,  92 — on  the  an« 

tiqnity  of  the  university,  90, 91 — anecdutes  of  Walter  de  Stapledon, 
-    Bp.  of  Exeter,  9^,  9^ — account  of  New  College  chapel,  94---list  of 

eminent  men,  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  95,  96 — St.  Mary's 

church,  97 — concluding  strictures,  ib.  98. 
CAarlentontj  (Earl  of)  life  of,  124 — becomes  acquainted  with  Hume  and 

Montesquieu,    128 — anecdote  of  liunie,  lA.  129 — settles  in  Ireland, 

130 — state  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  130 — anecdotes  of  Mr. 

Hamilton,  131 — of  the   Earl  of  Carhampton,  132 — letter  of  Mr. 

Beauclerk,   134— state  of  Ireland,  from  1777  to  1783,  136 — 139 — 

political  conduct  of  the  Earl,  140 — 142 — averse  from   the  union, 

143 — his  character,   144,  145. 
CMenbon,  account  of,  503. 
Children^  exposure  of,  in  China,  211,  212. 
Chinese^  settled  in  Java,  account  of,  508,  509. 
Christianity f  causes  of  the  corruption  of,  319 — obstacles  to  its  diffusion 

among  the  Hindoos,  453<— *455. 
Christians.     See  New  Christiatis,  and  Syrian  Christians; 
Churchf  state  of,  during  the  dark  ages,  3179  318. 
Church  of  En  gland  J  articles,  liturgy,  and  homilies  of,  shewn  to  be  anti- 

Calvinistic,  195  ct  scq. — historical  notice  of,  207,  208. 
Churton  (Ralph)  works  of  Dr.  Townson,  98. 
Qi'rgy,  influence  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  317,318 — impudence  of  the 

Spanish  clergy,  in  forging  miracles,  336 — 338. 
CoflsciousnesSf  bow  different  from  rrficctiony  9* 

Omscription^ 


GmtcripHoH,  in  France,  Hctnil  of,  259 — ^^^ — punishment  of  refractory 

'.    conacriou.  26 1,  262 — remarks t be reon,  262. 

ICovaytr,  (P.F.)  sur  la  Dhinilf  de  J(svs  CArist,  391— the  editor's  mo- 
tives for  publication,  392,  393— remarks  ihereon,  404,  405 — account 
of  the  HUthor,  393,  39+— design  of  his  work,  ahtwn  to  be,  iacfifer- 
atce  at  to  the  divinily  nf  Chrut.  SQS — exeininiilian  of  his  reasoning, 
396,  397— the  filiation  of  Jesus  Christ  demomtraled,  397 — 401 — 

^    briber  proofs  from  the  history  of  the  church,  401 — 403. 

Jiahbtrt  (R.)  Nm  Thtorii  of'  Tidet.  74 — liis  ubjeciioos  10  the  Newtonian 
theory,  75,  76 — refuted,  76 — obaervaiicms  on  Laplace't  theory,  79 
— 83 — explunation  of  the  iiiiervnl,  between  the  lime  of  new  01  full 
moon,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  highest  tides,  84 — 87- 

D. 

J>cul,  how  far  admissible  as  a  witness,  434 — 436. 

JDomnk,  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  account  of,  321 — pretended  mira- 
cles aiiribuled  to  him,  321—324. 

Don  Roderick.     See  Scott. 

JP»leA,  supplant  the  Ponugueze  in  the  commerce  with  the  Enst  Itidies, 
490^account  of  ihc  progress  of  their  trade  there,  491 — 493 — sump- 
tuary laws  of  the  Dutch  East  India,  company,  494 — causes  ol  their 
declining  prosperity  in  ihe  east,  16.  496— tbeir  full,  a  warning  to 
Britain,  495 — their  colonial  system  examined  496, 497- 

E. 

Sdgeaorth  (R.  L.)  Easays  on  Frofeitional  Education,  I66 — obscrrations 

■  on  genius,  167,  l68 — 170 — on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  171,  172 
— on  professional  character,  173 — 178 — examination  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  principle,  '  ibat  study  concentrated  in  one  pursuit,  gives  the 
faireitt  chance  of  excellence  in  it,'  178 — 185 — on  classical  literature, 

-    186,  187— on  Mr.  Edgeworlh's  principle,  that  utility  is  the  chief  ob- 

.   ject  in  all  pursuits,  187—189,190. 

Edinburgh  Rnimeri  observations  on  Lancaster's  system,  examined  and 
disproved,  097— 302. 

Educlaion.  See  Edgeaorik,  Ensor,  Bell,  Fut,  Lancaitrr,  Marth — in 
France,  account  of,  254,  255, 

Etuor  (Geo.)  on  National  Education,  419 — remarks  on  the  authors  and 
plans  he  has  imitated,  420 — on  the  diffusion  of  education,  421 — the 
best  system  of  education,  where  to  be  found,  422 — his  observation 
on  the  public  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  16.  423,  424— asserts 
that  literature  and  the  arts  were  never  promoted  by  sovereigns  or  their 
ministers,  425— 437— his  petulant  remarks  on  Dr.  Bell's  system  of 
education,  +27,  428— his  antipathy  to  the  doctrines  of  ChrisIiuMiiy. 
428 — 430— and  to  corporal  correction,  431- his  falM)  IraMlalions 
■         exposed,  432— concluding  strictures,  16.433. 


L  Fabej'ii  Jiitrriial  Stale  1^' France,  235 — successful  tyranny  of  Dunnaparffl 
T  the  press,  236,  236 — account  of  M.  Faber,  230— execution  and 
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plan  of  the  work,  237»  238— errors  of  the  first  reformers  of  France, 
238, 239 — causes  of  the  French  revolution,  and  its  successive  chang^, 
240,  241 — Buonaparte's  appeals  to  public  opinion,  pro\-ed  to  be  in- 
sults, 241,  242 — his  forboirance  towards  those  who  opposed  his  ex- 
altation, 242,  243 — oppression  of  the  press,  his  chief  support,  243 — 
system  pursued  by  the  French  newspapers,  244-— present  system  of 
administration  in  France,  245,  246— 248— remark!  thereon,  248— 
taxation  in  France,  249— police,  f6. — Internal  State  of  France  il- 
lustrated, 250 — proo6  of  organized  falsehood,  ib,  251 — legal  ad- 
ministration of  France,  251,  252— trial  by  jury,  252-^power  of  Buo- 
naparte over  the  French  clergy,  253— education  in  France,  254,  255 
— ^Buonaparte's  affectation  otancient  times  and  manners,  255,  256— 
his  restlessness,  256— military  state  of  France,  257 — the  national 
{uard,  ib, — the  reserve,  258 — the  active  army,  i6.— detail  of  the 
system  of  conscription,  259 — 26 1 — ^punishment  of  refractory  «wh 
9cripii^  261  y  262 — remarks  thereon,  202 — concluding  strictures,  263, 
264. 

Fiizwilliam  (Lord)  character  of,  540,  541. 

Fonfi  Dramatic  fVorh,  by  Weber,  462— remarks  on  the  early  English 
dramatisU,  462,  463 — account  of  Ford,  463—466 — specimen  of 
some*  of  his  pieces,  467—469 — analysis  of  *  The  Broken  Heart,'  470, 
471— of  *  Love's  Sacrifice,'  472— Lord  Bacon  copied  in  *  Perkin  War- 
beck,'  473— account  of  his  other  plays,  474— strictures  on  Ford's 
dramatic  powers,  475,  476. 

•For  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)  memoirs  of,  518 — difficulty  of  writing  lives  of  emi- 
nent men,  ib — public  life  of,  announced,  520,  521 — his  private 
life,  522— tour  to  Paris,  523,  524— his  reception  at  the  theatre,  525 
— interview  with  Mr.  O'Connor,  526 — and  with  M.  de  la  Fayette, 
527 — is  appointed  prime  minister,  528 — his  manner  of  transacting 
public  business,  529 — his  conduct  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  530 — and  towards  the  French  government,  530,  531 — at- 
tempts to  introduce  him  into  the  ministry,  546,  547^-death  of  Mr. 
Fox,  551. 

Fox  (Jo«cph)  comparative  view  of  Bell's  and  Lancaster's  plans  of  edu- 
cation, 26'4 — remiirks  on,  276,  277 — false  arguments  of,  303,  »atr. 

France,     See  Buonaparte  and  Faber. 

G. 

GUchrixt  (O.),  Letter  to  Gjffbrd,  462 — successfully  vindicates  Ben  Jon- 
son,  486,  487. 
ConsakeZy  Martyrdom  of,  334. 

H. 

Hamilton  (Gerard),  Anecdotes  of,  131. 

Hardy  (Francis;,  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  124 — remarks  on 

the  execution  of  bis  work,  VZb,  126,  127 — 145,  146.     See   Chark- 

mont. 
Hindoosy  state  of,   under  their  own   governments,' 105,  IO6 — causes  of 

their  mental  and  pohtical  degradation,   107 — 109 — prevalence  of 

infanticide 


infanticide  among  tliem,  212 — origin  of  lliis  practice,  214,  215 — dif- 
ferent methods  of  perfoimiiig  it,  216 — numbers  amiimtly  destroyed, 
217— expedients  resorted  lo  for  suppressing  infanticide  among  ihe 
Hindoos,  218—220.     See  alsii  Bachanan,  supra. 

Hoare  (Sir  Richard),  Hutoiy  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  440— accounts  of 
Stonehenge,  441 — Iiiigo  Jones's  hypothesis,  ib.  442 — Mr.  Sammes's, 
442,  443 — inquiry,  whether  it  was  erected  by  the  Danes  or  the 
Ancient  Britons,  441 — 448. 

Bume,  enecdute  of,  128,  129. 

Hgdrr  AU  Khan,  rise  of,  Ll3~sketch  of  his  early  career,  114.  115 — 
acquires  military  cummand,  115 — becomes  prime  minister  of  the 
Rajah  of  Mysore,  1 16 — assists  the  French  against  the  Rngliih,  1 17 — 
reverse  in  his  fortune,  ii.— usurps  the  government  of  Mysore,  1 18 — 
suppresses  a  conspiracy,  1  \Q — expedition  to  the  Malabar  coast,  130 
--parallet  betweea  him  anil  Buonaparte,  21. 

I. 

Heoa,  Hartley's  theory  of  their  association  and  materiality  examined,  3 
—5—23, 24— Locke's  theory  of,  21 ,  22- Tooke's  philological  theory 
of,  24—27. 
iMfaaticidt.     See  Mncr. 

/jitfinnfiim,  History  of,  and  Tracts  on.  Sis — reflections  on  intolerance, 
m  matters  of  religion,  314— Prisci  Mian,  the  firat  martyr  for  freedom 
of  religious  opinion,  315 — anecdote  of  an  Arian  Saint-aspirant,  H>. — 
persecution  ofthe  Jews  in  Spain,  3l€ — act  of  abjuration  by  the  Jew* 
of  Toledo,  iA.— slate  of  the  church,  and  influence  of  the  clcr^  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages,  317.  318 — causes  '<f  the  corruption  of  Christianity, 
319 — Pseudo-miracles  by  relics,  320 — account  of  Dominic,  founder 
of  the  Inquisition,  521 — pretended  miracles  attributed    to  him,  321 
— 324 — excellency  of  the  Rosary,   322,  323— pretended  appear- 
ances of  the  Virgin  Mary,  321,  323 — the  Inquisition  asserted  from 
the  Scriptures,  326 — persecution  revived  sguinst  the  Jews  in  Spain, 
32^  327 — dexterous  manceuvre  of  the  Jews  of  Toledo.  327 — decree 
-  of  Benedict  against  the  Jews,  328— persecution  under  Terditiaiid  and 
Isabella,  329— cruelties  exercised  at  Guadalope,  JA.— anecdote  of 
Torquemada,  330— ihe  Jew*  admitted  into  Portugal,  330— petse- 
I        ctited  by  Emanuel,  531 — proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain, 
against  the  favourers  of  the  reformed  religion,  332 — Martyrdom  of 
Constantino  Ponce,  333— of  Ponce  de  Leon,  334 — of  Gonsakei,  and 
Csialla,  ib. — works  mutilated,  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  heresy,  335 
— Ribadineira's  History  of  the  F.nglisb  Schism  proved  to  be  false,  ib. 
SS6. — impudence  of  the  Spanish  clergy  in  forging  miracles,  ib.  337 
— imposture  of  the  Granadan  MSS.  and  Relics,  338 — the  Inquisition 
establnhed  by  fraud  Jn  Portugal,  by  Juan  de  Saavudrs.  t5.— account 
I        of  his  proceedings,  339,  •J40,  341  — persecution  of  the  New  Christians 
^      in  Portugal,  343,  344  — their  cause  advocated  by  the  Jesnit  Vicyra, 
H     315— 347— manner  of  procetdiiig  by  the  Inquisitors,  347—349- 
I     horrible  consequences  of  this  persecution,  349,  S50 — extraordinary 
B     case  of  four  New  Christians  arreaied  at  Beja,  351,  352 — reflection* 
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on  Ibe  conduct  of  the  Inqnitidon,  353,  354 — its  declining  influeocf, 
355— attempts  of  the  British  Government  to  effiecl  its  abolition^  ib, 
356. 

Intelkctual  PkUowpky^  importance  of,  2 — vindication  oi^  6 — 8 — its  na- 
ture, 2,  3—13 — 19- 

Irdandy  state  of,  previously  to  the  Union,  124,  125 — state  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  130— in  1777—1782,  135 — 137. 

J. 

Jacaira^  account  of,  503. 

Jamaica.    See  Matkmm. 

Japam^  when  first  known  to  Europeans,  374— establishroenl  of  Christia- 
nity there,  375— -of  the  Dutch,  ib. — and  English,  376 — anecdotes 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  Japanese,  383 — 385. 

Java^  sketches  of,  and  its  Dependencies,  487— surrender  of  them  to  the 
British  forces,  488 — commerce  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East,  and 

freat  wealth  consequent  thereon,  489«  490— supplanted  by  the 
>utch,  490 — account  of  the  progress  of  Dutch  commerce  in  the 
East  Indies,  491 — 493 — sumptuary  Laws  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  494 — causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  prosiierity  in  the 
East,  494,  495 — the  fall  of  the  Dutch  a  warning  to  Bntain,  495— 
the  colonial  system  pursued  in  the  East,  496,  497— the  importance 
of  our  acquisitions  considered,  498,  499 — wanton  cruelty  of  the 
French  at  Java,  500 — system  recommended  for  securing  Java,  ib. 
501 — situation  and  divisions  of  Java,  502 — account  of  Bantam,  t&. — 
of  Jacatra,  503 — of  Cheribon,  ib. — title  of  the  emperor  of  Java,  ib, — 
climate  of  Java,  t^. — account  of  Batavia,  and  of  the  causes  of  its 
unheal  thiness,  503,  504^manners  of  the  Batavian  women,  505,  500 
— character  of  the  Macassars,  506—508— account  of  the  Chinese 
settled  in  Java,  508,  509— of  the  Malays,  509,  510 — of  the  native 
Javanese,  510 — 513 — superstitions  of  the  Javanese,  512,  513— ac- 
count of  the  upas  antiar,  or  antiar  poison,  514,  515 — experiments 
with  it,  by  M.  Leschinault,  514 — by  Mr.  Bnxlie,  515 — origin  of  the 
fabulous  accounts,  relating;  to  the  upas  tree,  5l6\  517> 

Jcsus^hristf  divinity  and  filiation  of,  demonstrated,  397—401. 

Jciiv,  persecutions  of,  in  Spain,  31 6 — 326 — 328 — dexterous  manoeuvre 
of  the  Jews  of  Toletio,  327 — admitted  into  Portugal,  330 — persecuted 
by  Emanuel,  331 — anecdote  of  some  Jews  in  Holland,  355. 

Johnson  (Dr,%  quotation  from  his  Life  of  Addison,  538,  539* 

Jttngum  (sect  of),  notice  concerning,  123. 

K. 

Kruienstcm  (Capt.),  Voiiage  round  the  JVorldy  357 — schemes  of  Catha- 
rine II.  ib.  358 — attempts  an  intercourse  with  Japan,  358,  359 — 
embassy  wnt  out  by  Alexander,  359 — qualifications  of  Capt.  Kru- 
senstern,  360 — pn>gres»  of"  his  voyage.  36l — 363 — non-existence  of 
the  Island  of  Ascension  proved,  363,  364 — account  of  St.  Catharine's, 
in  Brazil,  364,  365 — I^)ngitude  of  Cape  St.  Jo|||},  365 — account  of 
the  people  of  Nukahiwa,  366,  36*7 — cannibalism  proved   to  prevail 

among 
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among  ihe  Marquesas,  368 — anecdote  of  an  Englislitnan,  letllcd 
among  them,  367 — 37l~Japan  whea  first  known,  37+— the  Catholic 
Religion  eitabltshed  in  Japan,  375 — first  SL'ttlenient  of  the  Dutch 
there,  ib.  376— anecdote  of  Adams  »"  English  pilot,  37()— Dutch 
anit  Portuguese  vxpelleil  from  [he  itlaod,  376,  377 — unsuccessful 
attempts  of  the  English  Eaat  India  Company,  to  open  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Japan,  377,  378 — the  RussiBn. embassy  arrives  at 
Japan,  379 — ilegmdation  of  the  Dutch,  380— reception  of  the  Ruuian 
Embassador,  ib.  381,  38'3— failure  of  his  mission,  383— further  proof 
of  Ihe  jealousy  of  the  Japanese,  384,  335 — ^progress  of  the  Voyage, 
386,  387— account  of  the  Ainos,  388,  389 — reception  of  the  RussiBiw 
in  China,  390. 

L. 

Lancotirr  (Joseph),  publishes  an  account  of  his  Improvemenis  in  Edu-  ' 
cation,  S70—noiice  of  his  free  sthifol,  271 — detail  of  his  system.  271  ' 
— remarks  thereon,  16.  27*— acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  Dr.  ' 
Bell,  272,  873—277 — causes  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  success,  27*,  275 — 
arrangement  of  his  scfauul,  276 — his  method  of  teaching  arith- 
metic, 273 -strictures  on  its  oriuinality  and  eliicncy.  279,  280 — 
objections  to  his  system  of  rewards  and  punnhmeuta,  279,  280—285, 
286 — remarks  on  one  of  iiis  ailvertisements,  99*.     See  BiH. 

Laplace  (M.),  considerations  oa  bis  "nieory  of  Tides,  79—83. 

iMchinaull  (M.),  experiments  on  the  upas  tree,  51*. 

Lincoln  (Bishop  of),  Hffiilaliuit  of  Catvmurm,  191 — causes  of  theologi- 
cal disputes,  ib.  192 — summary  of  the  principal  truths  cuJilained  m 
the  Bible,  192- foundation  of  caUtnism,  193— its  peculiar  dfjctrines, 
193,  194— plan  of  the  Bishop's  work,  194.  195 — original  »n,  con- 
sidered, 195— Ihe  doctrine  of  the  irresisiliblity  of  the  ujieratiuns  of 
the  llolv  Spirit,  not  countenanced  by  the  articles,  liiurgj',  or  bonntics 
of  the  Ohurch  ol  England,  196— 198— on  regeneration,  198— justifi- 
cation, 199,200 — general  redemption  asserted,  201— election  and 
reprobation,  202,  203 — proofs  from  the  orritings  of  the  fiithers,  tha> 
tkry  iWd  not  countenance  the  doctrines  since  taught  by  Calvin  and 
his  fullowen,  S04 — the  authority  of  the  primiiivij  fathers  considered, 
205 — chnrclavr  and  opinions  of  St.  Augustine,  i£,  206,  StT7 — His- 
torical notice  of  the  articles  «(  the  Church  of  Eni^land,  207,  208 — 
([ricium  on  the  execution  of  the  work,  SOS— 210. 

JI. 

Macatmri,  character  of,  506 — 508. 

Mack  (Gen.),  aiaedute  of,  52,  S3— observations  01 

53.  54. 
Aladrat  School,  account  of,  26S. 
Miihraltat,  modern,  character  of,  1  ]  1 ,  112. 
Afu/oyi,  settled  in  Japan,  account  uf.  509,  510. 
Mana  Lovita  (Emprelf),  anecdote  of,  57,  note. 
Maiguem  (Islands),  prevalence  of  canDibalism  it 
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Monk  (Dr.),  Sfrmom  on  Edncaikmt  264'— remarks  on  the  influence  of 
education,  as  it  respects  the  national  religion,  289*  ^90 — a  system  of 
religious  education  founded  by  the  reformers,  290, 291  • 

liiaikison  (Oilbert).  Natkes  respecting  Jamiaca^  14/ — effects  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  J  48,  149 — 1^3,  154 — increased  morta- 
lity of  Negroes  accounted  for,  149«  150 — ploughs  but  little  used  ill 
Che  West  Indies,  151 — rdiminution  of  population  considered,  154 — 
157 — \'nlue  of  Nes^ro  slaves,  158 — considerations  on  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  159 — 16''2 — on  th<;  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar^as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  colonists,  l62 — 166, 

MUitary  State  of'Frnncc,  '257— '26l. 

3/ii!ffer(John),*l'reatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  62 — ohsenratioos 
on  the  growing  taste  for  ecclesiastical  architecture«t6.  63,  64— out* 
line  of  the  author's  plan,  64,  65 — origin  of  the  more  ancient  church 
architecture  in  England.  (>5^  66— origin  of  theareh,  6/,  68 — its  pro- 
gressive improvement,  68,  69^^ti  the  Chapter-House  at  York,  70^ 
71 — on  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's,  72,  73 — conclusion,  74. 

Montgomery  (James),  Poems,  405 — observations  on  poetical  character, 
406, 407 — defect  of  his  larger  pieces,  408 — extracts  from  his  poems» 
408— 412*— 412— the  poet  \'indicat^  from  illiberal  criticisra,  412| 
413— farther  extracts  414—419. 

Mour  (Edward),  HindiM}  Infanticide^  210— exposure  of  children,  prac- 
tised in  China,  211,  but' not  infanticide,  212— prevalence  of  infiuiti- 
cide  among  the  Hindoos,  ib,  213 — origin  of  this  detestable  practice, 
214,  215— ditTerent  methods  of  executing  it,  2 16 — numbers  of  in- 
fants  thus  destroyed,  ?17 — duration  of  this  custom,  ib.  218 — account 
of  the  means  employed  to  suppress  this  practice,  2 1 8 — 220 — beqe- 
ficial  resuu1ts,220 — strictures  on  the  author's  style,  220,  221. 

3/^«orf  (Kingdom),  rise  and  progress  of,  110 — origin  of  the  Rajahs  of 
Mysore,  HI.  llC. 

X. 

NrgroC'Slaves^  Mcrtality  of,  accounted  for,  149,  1^0 — value  of,  158. 

Ncntonian  Theory  ot  Tides  vindicated,  76 — 79» 

New  Chriitinns,  persecution  of,  in  Portugal,  343,  344 — their  cause  ad- 

vtKated  by  the  Jesuit  Vicyra,  345 — 347 — extraordiuarj-  case  of  four 

arrested  at  Beja,  3.51,  3:}'2, 
NahahiztfOy  account  ot,  366,  367. 

o. 

Onwt's  Hi>t(.ry  of  Ilindoslan,  character  of,  103,  104. 

Oj/brc/ (University,)  History  of,  87 — its  antiquity,  90,  91 — account  of 

New  College  Cha|K'l,  94,  95 — eminent  men  educated  at  Magdalen 

College,  95»  96— account  of  St.  Mary's  church,  ST- 

P. 

Ponce  (Constantine)  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisition,  333. 
Ponce  (de  Leon)  martyrdom  of,  334. 

fortuguetey  commerce  of,  in  the  East  Indies,  489 — gr^&t  wealth  cou- 
sequent  thereon,  t^.  490 — supplanted  by  the  Dutch,  491 — 493. 

Prca 
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PnsSy  (French)  tyranny  of  Buonaparte  over  it,  235, 236 — 243. 
PriscUliaUy  the  first  roartyr  for  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  315. 
Professional  Education^  see  Edgeworth,  # 

R. 

Reflexion  distinguished  from  consciousness,  9 — nature  of,  10. 

Reformation  o\i^o^G^  in  Spain  by  the  Inquisition,  332. 

Relics,  pretended  miracles  by,  320 — imposture  of  the  Granadan  re« 

lies,  338. 
Revolatiortj  (French)  causes  of,  and  its  successive  changes,  240,  241, 
Ribudintiras  History  of  the  English  Schism,  proved  to  be  false,'  335, 336., 
Rjosary,  excellency  attributed  to  it,  322,  323. 

*  .  S. 

Saavedra  (Juan  de)  establishes  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal  by  fraud^  338 

— accountof  his  proceedings  and  punishment,  339~'341. 
St.  Catharines,  account  of,  36*4,  36*5.  .  • 

Si.  John's,  latitude  of,  365. 
Sarrazin  (Gen.)  Confession  du  General  Buonaparte^  38 — ^ources  of  his  in^ 

formation,   39 — c)bsi.'rvations  on  the   work,  40 — 58,  ^9 — see  Buo^ 

naparte. 
Scott  (Walter)  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  ^2\ — considerations  on  the  choice 

of  his  subject,  223 — 225 — account  of  Roderick,  226 — plan  of  the 

•  Poem,  226,  227— strictures  on  it,  227,  228,  229—234 — extracts 
from  the  poem,  229 — 23^. 

Scriptures,  accounts  of  translations  of,  into  the  Indian  dialects,  455 — 
into  the  Pei-sian  language,  456 — into  the  Arabic,  456. 

S/tfre7^rrt(/f,  effects  of  its  abolition,  148, 149 — considerations  on,  153, 154. 

Smith  (JSeiXony  on  the  Cojnpeteno^j  of  Witnesses,  433 — considerations  on 
the  propriety  of  this  publicatii)n,  433,  434 — whether  a  Deist  is  ad- 
missible as  a  witness,  434 — 4^6 — how  far  witnesses  under  cross-exa- 
mination can  be  required  to  hear  testimony  to  their  own  disgrace, 
437-^on  the  law  of  evidence  relating  to  the  proof  of  deeds,  438 — 439- 

Stapledon  (Walter  de)  anecdotes  of,  92, 93. 

Steivart  (Dugnld)  Philosophical  Essays,  1.  character  of  his  *  Philosophy 
of  the  Mind,'  /A.— --importance  ofintellectual  philosophy,  j^.  2. — Na- 
ture of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  2,  3 — strictures  on  Hartleys. 
Theory  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  3 — 5 — claim  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  to  increase  our  knowledge  and  power  vindicated,  6 — 8 — 
strictures  on  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer's  remarks  on  Mr.  Stewart's  theo- 
ry, 7— 9 — diff*erence between  consciousness  and  reflexion,  9 — nature  of 
reflexion,  10— of  association,  12 — nature  and  object  of  the  inductive 

•  philosophy  of  the  mind,  13 — 19 — hrief  notiee  of  Mr.  Stewart's  other 
essays,  20—22 — on  Locke's  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  21,22—- 
strictures  on  Hartley's  theory  of  the  materiality  of  ideas,  23,  24 — Mr. 
Touke's  philological  theory  examined,  24 — 27 — inutility  of  etymo- 

•  logical  research,  30,31 — considerations  on  taste,  32 — 36 — conclud- 
ing'stricjures,  37- 
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StOMfkcnge^  account  of,  441— hypotbesisof  Ini^  Jones,  ib.  442— of  Mr. 

Sammes,  442,  443 — whether  it  was  erected  by  the  Danes  or  andent 

tiiitons,444— 44S. 
Sugar ^  considerations  on  the  remitajon  of  the  duties  imposed  on  sugtr, 

as  a  means  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  l62 

—16*4. 
SitpcndtioiiM  practices  of  the  Javanese,  512, 513. 
Sjfriam  CkrutioM  m  India — state  of  women  among,  452 — account  of 

their  churches,  437 >  458. 

T. 

Tanjorf,  Christians  of,  account  of,  452. 

TastCf  considcmtiuns  on,  32 — 36. 

Tides:  see  Cuthbcrt, 

TiUingky  (M.)  anecdotes  of,  512,  513. 

Tombc,  (M.)  I'o^agc  auxlndt*  Onentalet^  487 — character  of,  501. 

Torqucmada,  inquisitur-gcucral,  anecdote  of,  330. 

Touwton  (Dr.)  Works  of,  98 — sketch  of  his  character,  101,  102 — notict 
of  his  discourses  on  the  Gos[iel8,  102. 

TrotUr  (J.  B.)  Memoirs  of  the  Right  H<m.C.  J.  Fox,  518— difficulties 
incident  to  writin*;  the  Biographies  of  eminent  men,  ib. — remarks 
on  Mr.  Trotter  s  defects,  ib, — and  on  the  advanta^^es  of  his  peculiar 
situation,  5199  520.  The  public  Life  of  Mr.  Fo3(  announced,  520, 
521— private  Life  of  Mr.  Fox,  522 — Mr.  Fox's  tour  to  Pans,  523, 
524 — his  reception  at  the  French  Theatre,  525 — his  interviews  with 
^Ir.  O'Connor,  526— and  with  M.  de  la  Fayette,  527 — Mr.  Fox  ap- 
pointed prime  minister,  528 — his  manner  of  transacting  businc^ 
529^ his  conduct  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  530— 
and  towards  the  French  government,  530,  531 — death  of  Mr.  Fox, 
631 — strictures  on  Mr.  Trotter's  reflections  during  the  tour  to  Paris, 
532 — 5.34 — on  his  character  of  Buonaparte,  535,  536 — Freedom  of 
Mr.  Trotter's  remarks  on  private  individuals,  539 — 542 — remarks  on 
his  account  of  the  calumnies  against  Mr.  Fox,  543 — 545 — attempts 
to  introduce  Mr.  Fox  into  the  ministry,  540',  547 — illiberal  remarks 
of  Mr.  Trotter  on  Mr.  Fitt,  548,  549 — 553— considerations  on  the 
advantai;es  that  would  probably  have  resulted  from  the  union  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  ollice — 555 — 557- 

u. 

Cpas  Antiar^  or  poison  tree  of  Java,  account  of,  514,  515— experiment! 
on  it,  by  M.  Leschinault,  514 — by  Mr.  Brodie,  515 — origin  of  thf 
fabulous  accounts  concerning  this  tree,  5l6,  517* 

V. 

Virgin  Mart/f  pretended  appearances  of,  324,  325. 

W. 

nV/^'r«w,  (battle  of)  account  of,  55,  b6 — strictures  thereon,  56^  57. 
U'lbtry  (M.)  how  far  qualified  to  be  an  editor  of  ancient  dramas,  4|6, 
477 — remarks  on  his  edition  of  Ford  s  Dramatic  Works,  477 — 485. 
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Wcit  India.    See  Mathlson, 

Wilks  (Lieut.  Col.)  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  103— plan  of  his 
work,  104 — anecdotes  of  the  state  of  the  Hindoos  under  their  own 
governments,  105,  106 — causes  of  their  mental  and  political  degra- 
dation, 107 — 109 — rise  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  110 
— origin  of  the  Rajahs  of  the  Mysore,  111,  112 — character  of  the 
Mahrattas,  t6. — rise  of  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  113 — sketch  of  his  early 
career,  114,  115~is  appointed  to  a  military  command,  115 — b^ 
comes  prime  minister  to  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  \\6 — assists  the 
French  against  the  British,  117 — reverse  in  Ilyder's  fortune,  t6. — 
usurps  the  government  of  Mysore,  118 — suppresses  a  conspiracy 
against  himself,  11 9— expedition  to  the  Malabar  coast,  120 — parallel 
between  Hyder  and  Buonaparte,  ib. — 121— on  the  nature  of  landed 
property  in  India,  121,  122 — notice  of  the  sect  of  J ungum,  12'i. 

JVitncsseSf  obser\'ations  on  the  competency  of,  434 — 437. 

Wood  (Antony  h)  sketch  of  bis  character  and  writings,  87)  88..^ 
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